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Abt.  I.—Zauber-BibKothek,  oder  von  Zauberei,  Tkeurgie  und 
Mantik,  Zauberem,  Hextn,  und  Hexen  processen,  Damonen, 
Gespenstem  und  Geistererscheinungen,  Von  Georg.  Conrad 
Horst,  Grossfaerzoglich-Hessischen  Kirchenrathe.  (The  Magi- 
cal Library;  or,  of  Made,  Theurgy  and  Necromancy;  Magi- 
cians, Witches,  and  Witch  Trials,  Demons,  Ghosts,  and 
Spectral  Appearances.  By  Greorge  Conrad  Horst,  Church- 
Coansellor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.)  6  vol.  8vo. 
Mainz.     1826. 

This  book  of  our  friend  the  Church  Counsellor  is  rather  a  sin- 
gular one.  It  is  not  a  History  of  Miqpc,  but  a  sort  of  spiritual 
periodical,  or  Magazine  of  Infernal  Science,  supported  in  a  great 
measure  by.oontributions  from  persons  of  a  ghostly  turn  of  mind, 
who  although  they  afl[ect  occasionally  to  write  in  a  Sadducee  vein, 
are  many  of  thenv  half-believers  at  heart,  and  would  not,  we 
will  be  bound  to  say,  walk  through  a  churchyard  at  night,  except 
for  a  consideration  larger  than  we  should  like  to  pay.  The  field 
over  which  it  travels  is  so  extensive,  that  any  attempt  to  follow 
the  author  throughout  his  elaborate  subdivisions  is  quite  incou- 
sistent  with  our  limits.  Dante,  we  know,  divided  hell,  like  Germanjs 
into  circles;  and  Mr.  Horst,  adopting  something  of  a  similar 
arrangement,  has  parcelled  out  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Air  into  sundry  regular  divisions,  by  which  its  whole  bearings  and 
distances  are  made  plain  enough  for  the  use  of  infant  schools. 
It  is  only  at  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Inferno,  however,  that 
we  can  at  present  afford  to  glance;  though  for  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  make  the  grand  tour,  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
Counsellor  as  an  intelligent  travelling  companion,  and  well  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  road.  In  fact  his  work  is  so  methodical  and 
distinct,  and  the  geography  of  the  infernal  regions  so  distinctly 
laid  down,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  from  Jamblichus  and 
Porphyry  down  to  Ulanvil  and  the  Abb4  Fiard,  that  the  whole 
district  is  now  about  as  well  known  as  the  course  of  the  Niger; 
and  it  must  be  the  traveller's  oM'n  fault  if  he  does  not  fmd  his 
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exit  from  Avernus  as  easy  as  its  entrance  has  proverbially  been 
since  the  days  of  Virgil. 

We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  picture  drawn  by  these  intel- 
ligent spiritual  travellers  is  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  high 
notion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  the  Air,  or  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  majesty  or  his  government  are  prepossessing*  The 
climate,  as  all  of  them,  from  Faust  downwards,  agree^  is  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  the  face  of  the  country  apparently  a  good  deal  like 
that  between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  abounding  with 
furnaces  and  coal-pits.  Literature  is  evidently  at  a  low  ebb,  from 
the  few  specimens  of  composition  with  which  we  are  favoured  in 
the  Zauber-Bibliothek,  and  the  sciences,  with  the  exception  of 
some  practical  applications  of  chemistry,  shamefully  neglected. 
The  government  seems  despotical,  but  subject  to  occasional  ex- 
plosions on  the  part  of  the  more  influential  spirits  concerned  in 
the  executive.  In  fact,  we  observe  that  the  departments  of  the 
administration  are  by  no  means  well  arranged;  there  is  no  proper 
division  of  labour,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Belzebub^ 
"  Mooned  Ashtaroth,"  and  others  of  the  ministry,  who,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution*  are  entitled  to  precedence,  are 
constantly  jostled  and  interfered  with  by  Aziel,  Mephistopheles^ 
Marbuel,  and  other  forward  second-rate  spirits,  who  are  con* 
stantly  thrusting  in  their  claws  where  they  are  not  called  for.  The 
standing  army  is  considerable,t  besides  the  volunteers  by  which 
it  is  continually  augmented.  We  hear  nothing  however  of  the 
navy,  and  from  the  ominous  silence  which  our  geographers  pre-- 
serve  on  this  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  water  is  a  rare  element  in 
this  quarter. 

"^rhe  hints  given  as  to  the  personal  appearance  and  conduct  of 
Lucifer,  the  reigning  monarch,  are  not  flattering.  Common 
readers  are  apt  to  believe  that  Satan  occupies  that  dignity ,j:  but 
this  is  a  great  error,  and  only  shows,  as  Asmodeus  told  Don 
Cleofas,  when  he  .fell  into  a  similar  mistake  about  Belzebub, 
"  that  they  have  no  true  notions  of  hell."  The  morals  of  Luci- 
fer, as  might  be  expected,  are  as  bad  as  possible,  with  this 
exception,   that  we   see  no  evidence   of  his   being   personally 

*  Faustus,  who  is  a  sort  of  Delolme  in  matters  infernali  has  an  able  treatise  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  Mirakel-Kan&t-und*W under  Bach,  oder  der  schwartae  Rabe,  auch 
der  dreifache  Hollcn  Zwang  genannt,"  in  which  the  political  sj^'stem  of  Lucifer*s  domi- 
nions is  examined.  The  reader  of  M.  Hurst's  book  will  find  an  outline  of  it  at  p.  86,  et 
ieq.  of  Vol.  III. 

i*  Reginald  Scott's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  book  xv.  c.  it.  contains  an  army-list 
or  muster  roil  of  the  infernal  forces.  Thus  the  Duke  of  .^mazeroth,  who  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  brigadier- general,  has  the  command  of  sixty  legions,  &c. 

t  Satan  is  a  mere  third-rate  spirit,  as  they  will  find  b3'  consulting  o  list  of  the  Infer- 
nul  Privy  Council  for  1669,  contained  in  Faust's  Bluck  Raven. 
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addicted  to  drinking.  His  licendous  habits,  however,  are  ftt* 
tested  bj  many  a  scandalous  chronicle  in  Sprenger,  Delrio,  and 
Bodinus,  and  for  swearing,  all  the  world  knows  that  Ernul- 
phus  was  but  a  type  of  him.  His  jokes  are  all  practical  and  of 
a  low  order,  and  there  is  an  utter  want  of  dignity  in  most  of  his 
proceedings.  One  of  his  most  facete  amusements  consists  id 
constantly  pulling  the  spits,  on  which  his  witches  are  riding, 
from  beneath  them,  and  applying  them  vigorously  to  their  shouU 
ders.^  And  he  has  more  than  once  administered  personal 
chastisement  to  his  servants,  when  they  neglected  to  keep  ai» 
appointment.f  He  is  a  notorious  cheat;  many  enterprising  young 
men,  who  have  enlisted  in  his  service  on  the  promise  of  high  pay 
and  promotion,  having  found,  on  putting  their  hands  into  their 
pockets,  that  he  had  paid  them  their  bounty  in  tin  sixpences,  and 
having  never  risen  even  to  the  rank  of  a  corporal .j:  His  talent; 
we  should  be  inclined,  from  these  narratives,  to  consider  very 
mediocre,  and  therefore  we  are  afraid  that  the  ingenious  selection 
from  his  papers,  lately  published  in  Germany  by  our  friend  Jean 
Pau1,§  must  be  a  literary  forgery.  At  least,  all  his  printed 
speeches,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  bad ;  flashy  enough,  no 
doubt,  in  the  commencement,  but  generally  ending  in  smoke. 
He  has  always  had  a  fancy  for  appearing  in  masquerade,  and 
once  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  magic  at  Salamanca,  in' 
the  disguise  of  a  professor.  So  late  as  1626,  he  lived  incog;  but 
in  a  very  splendid  style,  for  a  whole  winter,  in  Milan,  under  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Mammon.||  It  is  in  vain,  however,  for  his 
partial  biographers  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  in  his  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions, of  which,  like  Haroun  Alraschid,  he  was  at  one  time 
rather  fond,  and  where,  we  learn  from  the  Swedish  witches,  he 
generally  figured  in  a  grey  coat  and  red  small-clothes,  ornamented 
with  ribbons  and  blue  stockings,  he  has  more  than  once  received 
a  sound  drubbing  from  honest  people,  whom  he  has  attempted  to 
trip  up  by  laying  his  tail  in  their  way.  And,  in  fact,  since  hisr 
amur  with  St.  Dunstan,^  he  has  kept  pretty  much  within  doors 
after  nightfall.  Luther,  as  we  know,  kept  no  terms  with  him 
tn^ien  he  began  to  crack  hazel-nuts  in  his  bed-room  at  the  Wart- 
bufg,  but  beat  him'  all  to  nothing  in  a  fair  contest  of  ribaldry  and 


•  Sec  afterwards  the  Trials  of  ihe  Witches  at  Mora,  167«. 

t  Firfe  Trials  of  Agnes  Sampson,  1590,  and  ol'AI.  Hamilton,  1630.— -iScctft.  Jun,  Rec. 

t  Case  of  Isobel  Ramsajr,  1661. 

iAuswahl  aus  den  Tenfel's  Papieren. 
iDiichios,  Oralio  super  fatalibus  hoc  tempore  Academtarum  pericnlis.  Rinteln. 
1631.    Loticbins  took  the  trouble  to  compose  a  Latin  poem  on  the  subject  of  his  tri« 
umpbal  entry. 
1  Angelini  Gazsi  Pia  Hilaria  ex  vit.  Sti  Dunstani,  c.  8. 
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abuse.*  St.  Lupus  shut  him  up  for  a  whole  night  in  a  pitcher  of 
cold  water«  iqto  which  he  had  (as  he  thought^  cunningly)  conveyed 
himself,  with  the  hope  that  the  saint  would  swallow  him  ua- 
aware^.f  St.  Anthony,  in  return  for  a  very  polite  offer  of  his 
services,  spit  in  his  face,  which  hurt  his  feelings  so  much,  that  it 
was  long  before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  society  a^ain4  And 
although  in  his  many  transactions  with  mankind  he  is  constantly 
trying  to  secure  some  unfair  advantage^  a  person  of  any  talent^ 
particularly  if  he  has  been  bred  a  lawyer,  is  a  match  for  him; 
and  there  are  numerous  cases  in  the  books,  in  which  his  majesty 
attempting  to  apprehend  the  person  of  a  debtor,  has  been  unex- 
pectedly defeated  by  an  ingenious  saving  clause  in  the  bond, 
which,  like  Shylock,  he  had  overlooked,  and  non-suited  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  where  he  commonly  sues,  with  costs.^  Finally, 
we  infer  from  the  Mora  Trials,  that  his  general  health  must  have 
suffered  from  the  climate,  for  in  1669  he  was  extremely  ill  in 
Sweden,  and  though  he  got  over  the  attack  for  a  time,  by  bleed- 
ing and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  the  persons  who  were  about 
him  thought  his  constitution  was  breaking  up,  and  that  he  was 
still  in  a  dying  way. 

Such  is  the  grotesque  aspect  of  the  legendary  Lucifer  and  his 
court,  which  a  course  of  dasmonology  presents  to  us !  But  though 
we  have  thus  spoken  with  levity  of  these  gross  and  palpable  con- 
ceptions of  the  evil  principle,  and  though  undoubtedly  the  first 
impression  produced  by  such  a  farrago  must  be  a  ludicrous  one, 
the  subject,  we  fear,  has  also  its  serious  side.  An  Indian  deity, 
with  its  wild  distorted  shape  and  grotesque  attitude,  appears 
merely  ridiculous  when  separated  from  its  accessories  and  viewed 
by  day-light  in  a  museum.  But  restore  it  to  the  darkness  of  its 
own  hideous  temple,  bring  back  to  our  recollection  the  victims 
that  have  bled  upon  its  altar,  or  been  crushed  beneath  its  car,  and 
our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  subsides  into  aversion  and  horror.  So, 
while  the  superstitious  dreams  of  former  times  are  regarded  as 
mere  speculative  insanities,  we  may  for  a  moment  be  amused  with 
the  wild  incoherences  of  the  patients;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
out  of  these  hideous  misconceptions  of  the  principle  of  evil  arose 
the  belief  in  witchcraft;  that  this  was  no  dead  faith,  but  one  ope- 
rating on  the  whole  being  of  society ;  urging  on  the  mildest  and 
the  wisest  to  deeds  of  murder,  or  cruelties  scarcely  less  than  mur- 

*  Colloqoia  Mentdiii. 

t  Legenda  Aurea  Jacob,  de  Voragine,  leg.  123.  t  l^\6.  leg.  f  1. 

§  In  the  case  of  St.  Ljdv'inz,  when  he  pleaded  his  case  io  person,  and  thought  it  a 
dear  one,  he  was  fairly  Unghed  out  of  court,  "  deriao  explosoque  Dcmone.'* — Bnig- 
mtmUf  vUa  Lydwhue,  p.  S90.  He  was  hoaxed  in  a  atiU  more  ingenious  manner  by  Nos* 
tradamuf,  who  having  agreed  that  the  devil  should  have  him,  if  he  was  buried  either  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it,  left  directions  that  be  should  be  buried  ui  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
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der;  that  the  learned'  and  the  beaatiful,  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  i/rere  devoted  by  its  influence  to  the  stake  and  the  scaf- 
fold,  every  feeling  disappears  except  that  of  astonishment  that 
such  things  could  be,  and  humiliation  at  the  thought  that  the  de- 
lusion was  as  lasting  as  it  was  universal. 

It  b  true  that  the  current  of  human  opinion  seems  now  to  set 
in  a  different  direction,  and  that  if  the  evil  spirit  of  persecution  is 
again  to  reappear  on  earth,  his  avatar  must  in  all  probability  be 
made  in  a  different  form.  Our  brains  are  no  longer,  as  Dr. 
Francis  Hutchinson  says  of  Bodinus,  "  mere  storehouses  for 
devils  to  dance  in;*'  and  if  the  influence  of  the  great  enemy  is  still 
as  active  as  before  on  earth,  in  the  shape  of  evil  passions,  he 
at  least  keeps  personally  in  the  back  eround,  and  has  changed  his 
tactics  entirely  since  the  days  of  the  MaUeus  Maleficarum. 

"  For  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  before. 
And  tempts  with  making  rich — ^not  making  poor,** 

Still,  however,  it  is  always  a  useful  check  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  inind,  to  look  back  to  those  delusions  which  have  darkened 
it,  more  especially  to  such  as  have  originated  in  feelings,  in  them-* 
selves  exalted  and  laudable.  Such  is  unquestionably  the  case  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  gloomiest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human 
error,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  its  consequences.  The  wish 
to  raise  ourselves  above  the  visible  world,  and  to  connect  ourselves 
with  beings  supposed  to  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  creation,  seemed 
at  first  calculateid  to  exercise  only  a  beneficent  influence  on  the 
mind.  Men  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which 
they  were  to  establish  a  communication  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  by  means  of  which,  angelic  influences  might  be  always  ascend* 
ing  and  descending  upon  the  heart  of  man.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  supposition  of  this  actual  and  bodily  intercourse  with  spirits 
of  the  better  order,  involved  also  a  similar  belief  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  free  trade  with  the  subterranean  powers, 

"  Who  Ivak  in  ambush,  in  their  earthy  cover, 
And  swift  to  hear  our  spells,  come  swarming  up;'* 

and  from  these  theoretical  opinions,  once  established  and  acted 
upon,  all  the  horrors  of  those  tempestuous  times  flowed  as  a  na- 
tural consequence.  For  thus  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness 
were  brought  into  open  contest:  if  Satan  was  ready  at  every  one's 
call,  to  send  out  his  spirits  like  Swiss  mercenaries,  it  became 
equally  necessary  for  the  true  believer  to  rise  in  arms  against  him 
with  fire  and  sword ;  any  wavering  on  his  part  was  construed  into 
apostacy,  and  he  who  did  not  choose  to  be  persecuted  himself  was 
driven  in  self-defence  to  become  a  persecutor. 
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The  grand  postulate  of  direct  diabolical  agency  being  once 
assumed  and  quietly  conceded  on  all  bands,  any  absurdity  what- 
ever was  easily  engrafted  on  it.  Satan  being  thus  brought  home, 
as  it  were»  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  everyone  speculated  on 
his  habits  and  demeanour  according  to  his  own  light;  and  soon 
the  insane  fancies  of  minds  crazed  by  nature,  disease  or  misfor- 
tunes, echoed  and  repeated  from  all  sides,  gathered  themselves 
into  a  code  or  system  of  faith,  which,  being  instilled  into  the  mind 
with  the  earliest  rudiments  of  instruction,  fettered  even  the 
strongest  intellects  with  its  baleful  influence.  The  mighty  minds 
of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox,  so  quick  in  detecting  error,  so 
undaunted  and  merciless  in  exposing  it,  yield  tamely  to  its  thrall ; 
the  upright  and  able  Sir  Matthew  Hale  passes  sentence  of  death, 
in  16G4,  on  two  poor  women  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown,  the  detector  of  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  who  is  examined 
as  a  witness  on  the  trial,  gives  his  opinion  that  the  fits  under  which 
the  patients  had  laboured,  though  natural  in  themselves,  were 
*'  heightened  by  the  Devil  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the 
witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  villainies !"  and  apparently 
on  this  evidence  chiefly  did  the  conviction  proceed. 

Neither,  in  fact,  were  the  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  witch  creed  of  the  time  so  calculated,  as  they  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  the  radical  insanity  of  the 
belief.  The  dash  of  the  ludicrous,  which  mingles  itself  with 
almost  all  the  exploits  of  Satan  and  his  satellites,  grew,  naturally 
enough,  out  of  the  monkish  conception  of  Satan,  and  might  be 
supposed  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  set  of  beings 
whose  proceedings  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  resemble 
those  either  of  men  or  angels.  The  monkish  Satan  has  no  dignity 
about  him  :  in  soul  and  body  he  is  low  and  deformed. 

"  Gli  occbi  ha  vermigli,  e  la  barba  unta  ed  atra, 
E  *1  ventre  largo,  ed  anghiate  le  mani, 
Graffia  gli  spirti,  gli  scuoja,  ed  isquatra.''* 

His  apish  tricks  and  satyr-like  gambols  were  sufficiently  in  unison 
with  the  idea  of  a  spirit  with  boundless  malice  but  limited  powers, 
grinning  in  despite  where  he  could  not  injure,  and  ridiculing  those 
sacred  rites  the  power  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
and  obey.  Hence  he  preaches  to  his  infernal  flock,  and  mocks 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament;  wreaks  his  native  malice  even  on 
his  own  adherents ;  plunges  his  deluded  victims  into  misery,  or 
deserts  them  in  their  distress,  deprives  them  of  the  rewards  he  has 
promised  to  them ;  plagues  and  torments  the  good,  but  cowers 
whenever  he  is  boldly  resisted,  and  is  at  once  discomfited  by  any 

♦  Inf.     Cunto  VI. 
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one  who  ^^^HPpy  commission  the  thunders  of  heaven.  Writers  of 
fiction  in  genemi  liur  c  seldom  seized  these  features  of  his  character ; 
indeed,  sve  knt^w  liuidly  any  one  who  has  done  so,  except  HoiT- 
roan,  who,  in  most  of  his  supernatural  pictures,  has  painted  him 
not  with  the  grandeur  and  sullen  gloom  of  the  fallen  archangel, 
but  with  the  coarse  and  comic  malice  of  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  has  thus,  on  the  whole,  deepened  the  real  horror  of  his 
goblin  scenes  by  the  infusion  of  these  outbreakings  of  mir||^  just 
as  the  frightful  effect  of  an  execution  would  be  nicreased.  If  the 
criminal,  instead  of  joining  in  the  devotions,  were  suddenly  to 
strike  up  a  lively  air  from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

But  whether  the  delusion  of  witchcraft  was  thus  a  natural 
sequence  of  the  monkish  notions  of  an  evil  principle,  and  of  the 
almost  universal  persuasion  that  intercourse  with  a  higher  order  of 
beings  was  possible  for  man,  no  one  can  cast  a  glance  over  its  his- 
tory without  being  satisfied  that  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its 
influence,  and  its  long  duration,  were  owing  to  penal  laws  and 
prosecutions.  It  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  instances  which 
prove  that  there  is  no  opinion,  however  absurd  and  revolting, 
which  will  not  find  believers  and  martyrs,  if  it  is  once  made  the 
Bubject  of  persecution.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  it  is 
certain  the  belief  existed,  and  must  occasionally  have  been 
employed  by  strong  minds  as  an  instrument  of  terror  to  the  weak ; 
but  still  the  frame  of  society  itself  was  not  shaken ;  nor,  with  one 
exception,*  does  the  crime  begin  to  make  any  figure  in  history  till 
the  Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  1484  stirs  up  the  slumbering  em- 
^rs  into  a  flame. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  horrors  which  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
followed,  our  readers  we  suspect  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea ; 
we  remember  as  in  a  dream  that  on  this  accusation  persons  were 
occasionally  burnt,  and  one  or  two  remarkable  relations  from 
our  own  annals  or  those  of  the  Continent  may  occur  to  our  recol- 
lection. But  of  the  extent  of  these  judicial  murders,  no  one  who 
has  not  dabbled  a  little  in  the  history  of  daemonology  has  any  idea. 
No  sooner  has  Innocent  placed  his  commission  of  fire  and  sword 
in  the  hands  of  Sprenger  and  his  brethren,  and  a  regular  form  of 
process  for  the  trial  of  this  offence  been  laid  down  in  that  unpara- 
lelled  performance,  the  Malleus  Maleficarum,  which  was  intended 
as  a  theological  and  juridical  commentary  on  the  bull,  than  the 
race  of  witches  seems  at  once  to  increase  and  multiply,  till  it 
replenishes  the  earth.  The  original  edict  of  persecution  was  en- 
forced by  the  successive  bulls  of  the  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  in 

•  Tlie  trials  at  Arras  in  1459.  Vide  Monstrelet's  Chronicle.  Vol.  III.  p.  84.  Ed. 
Paris:  1572.  But  these  were  rather  religious  prosecutions- ui^inst  supposed  hereiic^ 
aud  the  crime  of  witchcraft  only  introduced  as  aggravuliug  ihc'r  uHVnces. 
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1494  (to  whom  Satan  might  indeed  have  addrf^HPflie  remon- 
strance "  et  tu  Brute!"),  of  Leo  X.  in  165 1  and  of  Ahi^m  VI.  in 
152,2,  Still  the  only  effect  of  these  commi^Hiana  wa^  tu  i  cuder  the 
evil  daily  more  formidable,  till  at  last,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
testimonies  of  contemporary  historians,  Europe  was  little  better 
than  a  large  suburb  or  outwork  of  Pandemomum.  One-half  of  the 
population  was  either  bewitching  or  bewitched.  Delrio  tells  us 
m  hi^reface  that  500  witches  were  executed  in  Geneva,  in  three 
mon',  about  the  year  1515.  A  thousand,  says  Bartholomaeus 
de  Spina,  were  executed  in  one  year  in  the  diocese  of  Como, 
and  tney  went  on  burning  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  annum 
for  some  time  after.  In  Lorraine,  from  1580  to  1595,  Remigius 
boasts  of  having  burnt  900.  In  France  the  multitude  of  execu- 
tions about  1520,  is  incredible ;  Danseus,  in  the  first  part  of.  his 
dialogue  concerning  witches,  calls  it  *'  infinitum  pene  venefi- 
corum  numerum."  The  well-known  sorcerer,  Trois  Echelles, 
told  Charles  IX.  while  he  was  at  Poictou,  the  names  of  1200  of 
his  associates.  This  is  according  to  Mezeray's  more  reasonable 
version  of  the  story,  for  the  author  of  the  Journal  du  regne  de 
Henry  IIL  makes  the  number  3,000,  and  Bodinus,  not  satisfied 
even  with  this  allowance,  adds  a  cypher  and  makes  the  total  re- 
turn of  witches  denounced  by  Trois  Echelles  50,000 ;  though  he 
does  at  the  same  time  express  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  account. 

In  Germany,  to  which  indeed  the  bull  of  Innocent  bore  parti- 
cular reference,  this  plague  raged  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable. 
Bamberg,  Paderbom,  Wurtzburg  and  Treves  were  its  chief  seats, 
though  for  a  century  and  a-half  after  the  introduction  of  the  trials 
under  the  commission,  no  quarter  of  that  great  empire  was  free 
from  its  baneful  influence,  it  would  be  wearisome  and  revolting 
to  go  through  the  details  of  these  atrocities,  but  *'  ab  uno  disce 
omnes."  A  catalogue  of  the  executions  at  Wurtzburg  for  the 
period  from  1627  to  February,  l629>  about  two  years  and  two 
months,  is  printed  by  Hauber  in  the  conclusion  of  his  third  volume 
of  the  Acta  et  Scripta  Magica.  It  is  regularly  divided  into  29 
burnings^  and  contains  the  names  of  157  persons,  Hauber  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  catalogue  is  not  complete.  It  is  inipos- 
sible  to  peruse  this  list  without  shuddering  with  horror.  The 
greater  part  of  this  catalogue  consists  of  old  women  or  foreign 
travellers,  seized,  it  would  appear,  as  foreigners  were  at  Paris 
during  the  days  of  Marat  and  Robespierre:  it  contains  children 
of  twelve,  eleven,  ten  and  nine  years  of  age,  fourteen  vicar»'of  the 
cathedral,  two  boys  of  noble  families,  the  two  little  sons,  (sohnlein) 
of  the  senator  Stolzenburg ;  a  stranger  boy ;  a  blind  girl ;  Gob«i 
Babelin,  the  handnomest  girl  in  Wurtzburg,  8lc. 
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And  yet,  frightful  as  this  list  of  157  persons  executed  in  two 
jears  appears,  the  number  is  not  (taking  the  population  of  Wurtz- 
burginto  view)  so  great  as  in  the  Lindheim  process  from  1 660  to 
1664.  For  in  that  small  district,  consisting  at  the  very  utmost  of 
six  handred  inhabitants,  thirty  persons  were  condemned  and  put 
to  death,  making  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population  con- 
sumed in  four  years  *  m 

How  di^adful  are  the  results  to  which  these  data  lead !  If  we 
take  157  as  a  fair  average  of  the  executions  at  Wurtzburg,  (and 
the  catalogue  itself  states  that  the  list  was  by  no  means  complete,) 
the  amount  of  executions  there  in  the  course  of  the  century  pre- 
ceeding  1628  would  be  15,700.  We  know  that  from  l6lOto  1660 
WIS  the  great  epoch  of  the  witch  trials,  and  that  so  late  as  1749 
Maria  Kenatawas  executed  at  Wurtzburg  fDr  witchcraft;  and 
though  in  the  interval  between  l660  and  that  date,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  number  of  these  horrors  had  diminished,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  several  thousands  felt  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
already  stated.  If  Bamberg,  Paderbom,  Treves  and  the  other 
Catholic  bishoprics,  whose  zeal  was  not  less  ardent,  furnished  an 
e^ual  contingent;  and  if  the  protestants,  as  we  know,t  actually  vied 
with  them  in  the  extent  to  which  these  cruelties  were  carried,  the 
number  of  victims  from  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull  to  the  final 
extinction  of  these  prosecutions,  must  considerably  exceed  100,000 
in  Germany. 

Even  the  feeling  of  horror  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the  Wurtz- 
burg murders  is  perhaps  exceeded  by  that  to  which  another  docu- 
ment relative  to  the  sttfte  of  matters  in  l6S9»  which  Horst  has 
printed  at  full  length;):  must  give  rise:  namely  a  ballad  on  the 
subject  of  these  executions,  detailing  in  doggrel  verses  the  suffer- 
mgs  of  the  unfortunate  victims, "  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Doro- 
thea"— a  common  street  song  of  the  day.  It  is  entitled  the  Dmten 
Zeitung,  or  Witches'  Chronicle,  '•  being  an  account  of  the  remark- 
able events  which  took  place  in  Franconia,  Bamberg  and  Wurtz- 
burg, with  those  wretches  who  from  avarice  or  ambition  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  devil,  and  how  they  had  their  reward  at  last ; 
set  to  music,  and  to  be  sung  to  the  air  of  Dorothea."  It  is  graced 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  fonn  a  more  4lcurate  idea  of  the  details  of  the  witch 
trials  in  Gemiany ,  will  find  ample  infomation  th  Hanher,  Acta  et  Seriptm  Magiea,  Vol.  II. 
ppi  505—533.  Vol.  III.  p.  807.  Schmidt,  Neue  Gaehiehit  der  Dmsttch^H,  Tb.  IV.  and 
Hont's  JgifliMiwMye,  Th.  I.  p.  21S  et  seq.  This  last  work  contains  references  to  all 
the  other  works  on  the  subject 

t  Chrbtoph  von  Ranxow,  a  nobleman  of  Holstein,  burnt  elghieeQ  at  once  on  one  of 
hn  estates.    Westpb.  Uotmm^  Inedita,  Tom.  lU. 

t  Vol.  VI.  p.  91  Let  seq.  « 
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also  with  some  hideous  devices  in  wood,  representing  three  devils 
fieizin^  on  divers  persons  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  legs,  8c€.  and 
dragging  them  away.  It  commences  and  concludes  with  some 
pious  reflections  on  the  guilt  of  the  witches  and  wizards,  whose 
fate  it  commemorates  with  the  greatest  glee  and  satisifaction. 
One  device  in  particular,  by  which  a  witch  who  had  obstinately 
resisted  the  torture  is  betrayed  into  confession, — namely,  by  send- 
ing Lito  her  prison  the  hangman  disguised  as  her  familiar  (Buhl 
Teinel) — ^seems  to  meet  with  the  particular  approbation  of  the 
author,  who  calls  it  an  excellent  joke;  and  no  doubt  the  point  of 
it  in  his  eyes  was  very  much  increased  by  the  consideration  that 
upon  the  confession,  as  it  was  called,  so  obtained,  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  immediately  committed  to  the  flames,''^  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  where  these 
horrors  were  thus  made  the  subject  of  periodical  ballads,  and  set 
to  music  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  ?t 

It  was  one  fatal  effect  of  the  perseverance  with  which  Satan 
and  his  dealings  were  thus  brought  before  the  view  of  every  one, 
that  thousands  of  weak  and  depraved  minds,  were  actually  led 
into  the  belief  that  they  had  formed  a  connection  with  the  evil 
being,  and  that  the  visions  which  had  so  long  haunted  the  brain 
of  Sprenger  and  his  associates  had  been  realized  in  their  own 
case.  In  this  way  alone,  can  we  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
strange  confessions  which  form  the  great  peculiarity  in  the  witch 
trials,  where  unhappy  creatures,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  their  fate, 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  this  precious  production.  We 
shall  take  a  stanza  or  two  descriptive  of  the  joke  of  which  the  poor  witch  was  tlic 
victim. 

Ein  Hexen  hat  man  gefangen,  su  Zeit  die  war  sehr  reicb 

Mit  der  man  laug  ombgaben  ehe  sie  bekannte  gleich 

Dann  sie  blieb  darauf  bestandig  es  gescheh  ihr  Unrecht  gross 

Bis  man  ihr  macht  Nothwcudig  diatn  artlicken  pen,  (!) 

Das  ich  mich  driiber  wnnder;  man  schicktein  Henkersknecht 

Zu  ihr  ins  Gelangniss  nunter,  den  man  hat  kleidetrecht 

Mit  einer  Biirn haute  als  wenns  der  Teiifel  wiir 

Als  ihm  die  Drut  anschaute  meynts  ihr  Buhl  karo  dahcr. 

Sie  sprach  zu  ihni  behende,  wie  lestu  mich  so  lang 

In  der  Obrigkeit  hiinde  ?  Hiif  roir  aus  ihren  Zwang 

Wie  du  roir  hast  verheisaeo  ich  bin  ja  eben  dein 

Thu  mich  aus  der  Augst  entreisseo,  o  liebster  Bule  mein. 

Sie  thet  sich  selbst  verrathen,  ond  gab  anzeigung  viel 

Sie  hat  nit  geschmeckt  deii  Braten»  was  das  voarfur  ein  Spiel  (!) 

£r  trosiet  sie  und  saget,  ich  will  der  Uelfen  wohl 

Darum  sey  uuverzaget  Morgens  geschehen  soil. 

It  bears  the  colophon  '<  Printed  at  Sroalcald  in  the  year  16^7." 
t  Wlien  these  horrors  were  thus  versified,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  them  improved, 
as  the  Methodists  call  it,  by  the  preachers  of  the  time.  At  Riga  in  1626,  there  appeared 
"  Nine  Select  Witch  Sermons,  by  Hermann  Sampsonius,  superintcndant  at  Riga,"  and 
many  others  in  the  coarse  of  that  century. 
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idinit  their  sexual  intercourse  with  Satan^  their  midnight  meetings, 
incantations,  their  dealings  with  spirits,  "  white,  black  and  grey 
with  all  their  trumpery,"  the  grotesque  horrors  of  the  sabbath,— < 
in  short,  every  wild  and  inipossible  phantasm  which  had  received 
colour  and  a  body  in  the  Malleus, — and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  they  had  fully  merited  the  fiery  trial  to  which  their 
confession  immediately  subjected  them.  When  we  read,  these 
trials,  we  think  of  the  effect  of  the  Jew's  fiddle  in  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tale;  we  see  the  delusion  spreading  like  an  epidemic  from  one  to 
another,  till  first,  the  witnesses,  then  the  Judges,  and  lastly  the 
poor  criminals  themselves,  all  yield  to  the  giddy  whirl,  and  go  off 
like  dancing  Dervises  under  its  influence. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  in  many  of  the  cases,  and  particularly  those 
which  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  the 
diabolical  doctrines  of  Sprenger  and  Delrio  were  in  their  full 
vigour,  the  confessions  on  which  these  convictions  proceeded 
were  elicited  by  torture  moral  and  physical,  and  frequently  re* 
tracted,  till  a  fresh  application  of  the  rack  produced  a  fresh  ad- 
mission. One  instance  from  Delrio  may  stand  in  place  of  a 
thousand.  He  mentions'*^  that  an  unfortunate  gentleman  in 
Westphalia  had  been  twenty  times  put  to  the  rack,  "  vicies  ssevae 
quaestioni  subditum,"  in  order  to  compel  him  to  confess  that  he 
was  a  were  wolf!  All  these  tortures  he  resisted  till  the  hangman 
gave  him  an  intoxicating  draught,  and  under  its  influence  he  con^ 
fessed  that  he  was  a  were  wolf  after  all.  "  En  judicium  clemens 
arbitrium"  says  Delrio,  "  quo  se  porrigat  in  illis  partibus  aquilo-  - 
naribus." — See  how  long-suff'ering  we  judges  are  in  the  north !  we 
never  put  our  criminals  to  death,  till  we  have  tried  them  with 
twenty  preliminary  courses  of  torture !  This  is  perfectly  in  the 
spirit  of  another  worthy  in  Germany,  who  had  been  annoyed  with 
the  pertinacity  of  a  witch,  who,  like  the  poor  lycanthrope,  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  her  innocence.  "  Da  liess  ich  sie  tuchtig 
foltern"  says  the  inquisitor — "  und  sie  gestand" — I  tortured  her 
tightly — (the  torture  lasted  four  hours) — and  she  confessed !  Who 
indeed  under  such  a  system  would  not  have  confessed  ?  Death 
was  unavoidable  either  way,  and  the  great  object  was  to  attain 
that  consummation  with  the  least  preparatory  pain.  "  I  went" 
says  Sir  George  Mackenzie  "  when  I  was  a  Justice  Depute,  to 
examine  some  women  who  had  confessed  judicially.  One  of 
them,  who  was  a  silly  creature,  told  me  that  she  had  not  confest 
because  she  was  guilty,  but  being  a  poor  creature  who  wrought 
for  her  meat,  and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she  would 
starve,  for  no  person  hereafter  would  give  her  meat  or  lodgings, 
and  that  all  men  would  beat  her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that 

•  Book  ▼.  t.  9. 
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therefore  6he  desired  to  be  out  of  the  World.  Whereupon 
she  wept  most  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees  called  God  to  witness 
to  what  she  said/'''^  In  other  cases,  the  torture  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  individual  accused,  but  to  his  relations  or  friends,  to 
secure  confession.  In  Alison  Pearson's  ca8e,t  it  appears  that 
her  daughter,  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  placed  in  the 
pilliewinks,  and  her  son  subjected  to  about  fifty  strokes  in  the 
boots*  Where  the  torture  was  not  corporeally  applied,  terror, 
confusion,  and  the  influence  of  others  frequently  produced  the 
same  effect  on  the  weak  minds  of  the  accused,  in  the  case  of 
the  New  England  witches  in  I696,  six  of  the  poor  women  who 
were  liberated  in  the  general  goal  delivery  which  took  place  after 
this  reign  of  terror  began  to  decline,  (and  who  had  all  confessed 
previously  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  witchcrafts  imputed  to 
them,)  retracted  their  confessions  in  writing,  attributing  them  to 
the  consternation  produced  by  their  sudden  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment. "  And  indeed,"  said  they,  "  that  confession  which,  it  is 
said,  we  made  was  no  other  than  what  was  suggested  to  us  by 
some  gentlemen,  they  telling  us  we  were  witches,  and  they  knew 
it,  and  we  knew  it,  and  they  knew  that  we  knew  it,  which  made 
us  think  that  it  was  so,  and  oar  understanding,  our  reason,  and  our 
faculties  almost  gone,  we  were  not  capable  of  judging  our  condi- 
tion. And  most  of  what  we  said  was  but  a  consenting  to  what 
they  said. "J 

But  though  unquestionably  great  part  of  these  confessions 
which  at  first  tended  so  much  to  prolong  this  delusion  were  ob- 
tained by  torture,  or  contrary  to  the  real  conviction  and  belief  of 
the  accused,  it  i^  impossible  to  deny  that  in  many  cases  the  con- 
fessions were  voluntary,  and  proceeded  from  actual  belief.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  wondered' at  that  persons  of  a  weak  and  melancholy 
temperament  should,  more  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  of  the  human  body  were  so  little  understood,  be 
disposed  to  set  down  every  occurrence  which  they  could  not  explain, 
and  every  wild  phantasm  which  crossed  their  minds,  to  the  direct 
and  immediate  agency  of  an  evil  power.  At  that  period  even  the 
most  natural  events  were  ascribed  to  witchcraft.  If  a  child  after 
being  touched  by  a  suspected  individual  died  or  became  ill,  the 
convulsions  were  ascribed  to  diabolical  interference,  as  in  Wen- 
ham's  case  so  late  as  171S.§  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  cured  in- 
stead of  killing,  the  conclusion  was  the  same,  although  the  only 
charm  employed  might  be  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty .||     If  an  old 

*  Criminal  Law.  Tit.  i. 

t  Records  of  Josticiaiy.    Trial  of  the  Master  of  Orkoej, 

i  Calefs  Jouma). 

i  Cobbeifs  State  Trials. 

II  Trial  of  Bartie  Pateraon.    Records  of  Scottish  Justiciary.    Dec.  18, 1607. 
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woman^s  cut  coming  to  the  docnr  at  night  took  pari  in  a  conceit 
with  other  cats,  this  was  nothing  but  a  witch  herself  in  disguise.* 
In  the  case  of  Robert  Erskine  of  Dun^f  tried  for  the  murder  of 
his  nephews,  he  is  indicted  for  making  away  with  them  by  poison^ 
ing  and  witchcrqfi,  as  if  the  poisoning  was  not  of  itself  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  death. 

It  was  still  less  wonderful  that  those  mysterious  phenomena 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  human  frame,  such  as  spontaneous 
combustion,  delusions  arising  from  the  state  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  optical  deceptions,  should  appear  to  the  sufferer  to 
be  the  work  of  the  devil,  whose  good  offices  they  might  very  pro* 
bably  have  invoked  under  some  fit  of  despondency  or  misanthropy, 
little  expecting,  like  the  poor  man  in  the  fable  who  called  on 
Death,  to  be  taken  at  their  word.  What  a  '*  Thesaurus  of  Horror" 
wottfd  the  spectres  of  Nicolai,  or  Nicholson,  have  afforded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  or  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  if  em- 
bodied in  the  pages  of  the  Malleui  or  the  Flagellum  Damonum, 
instead  of  being  quietly  published  by  the  patients  as  optical  and 
medical  phenomena  in  the  Beriinische  Monatschrift  for  1799, 
and  the  loth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Journal!  What  a 
fearful  glimpse  into  the  infernal  world  would  have  been  afforded 
by  the  still  more  frightful  illusions  which  haunted  poor  Backzko 
of  Konigsberg}: during  his  political  labours  in  1806; — the  grinning 
negro  who  seated  himself  opposite  to  him,  the  owl-headed  tor- 
mentor that  used  to  stare  at  him  every  night  through  his  curtains, 
the  snakes  twisting  and  turning  about  his  knees  as  he  turned  his 
periods!  If  we  turn  back  to  1651,  we  find  our  English  Jacob 
bohme,  Pordage,§  giving  an  account  of  visions  which  must  have 
been  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  an  excited  state  of 
the  brain,  with  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  their  reality.  His 
Pbiladelphian  disciples,  Jane  Leade,  Thomas  Bromley,  Hooker, 
Sabbertoo,  and  others,  were  indulged,  on  the  first  meeting  of  their 
society,  with  a  vision  of  unparalleled  splendor.  The  princes 
and  powers  of  the  infernal  world  passed  in  review  before  them, 
sitting  in  coaches,  surrounded  with  dark  clouds  and  drawn  by  a 
cortege  of  lions,  dragons,  tigers  and  bears:  then  followed  the 
lower  spirits  arranged  in  squadrons  with  cats'  ears,  claws,  twisted 
limbs,  &€. ';  whether  they  shut  their  eyes  or  kept  them  open,  the 

*  lo  WcfdiaiB'fl  case,  Mr.  Chauncy  deposed  that  a  cat  belongiDg  to  Jane  Wenharn 
had  oocii«  and  knoektd  at  his  door  at  night,  and  that  he  had  killed  iu  This  was  ponded 
on  evidence  at  the  trial.  In  the  case  of  Isabel  Grierson,  Records  of  Justiciaiy, 
Marcli  10,  1606,  an  absurdity  precisely  similar  takes  place. 

t  Rec.  of  Jost.  1613,  Dec.  1. 

t  See  the  Neuer  Necrolag,  der  DeuUchen,  |a2S«  crstei  Heft,  for  an  account  of 
these  remarkable  appearances. 

i  DiTinia  et  Vera  Metaphysica. 
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appearances  were  e^aally  diatinct ;  "  for  we  saw/*  says  the  master-^ 
spirit  Pordage,  '*  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  not  with  diose  of  the 
body." 

And  shapes  that  come  not  at  a  mortal  call 

Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid. 

Lords  of  the  visionary  eye,  whose  lid 

Once  raised  remains  aghast,  and  will  not  fall. 

{WordsiDorth's  Dion.) 

Thu8«  while  phenomena  which  experience  has  since  shown  to 
be  perfectly  natural  were  universally  attributed  to  supernatural 
causes,  men  had  come  to  be  on  the  most  familiar  footing  with 
soiritual  beings  of  all  kinds.  In  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Dr.  Dee  was,  according  to  his  own  account  and  we  verily  believe 
his  own  conviction,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  most  of  the  angels. 
His  brother  physician,  Dr.  Richard  Napier,  a  relation  of  the  in* 
ventor  of  the  logarithms,  got  almost  all  his  medical  prescriptions 
from  the  angel  Raphael.  Elias  Ashmole  had  a  MS.  volume  of 
these  receipts,  filling  about  a  quire  and  a-half  of  paper.*  In  fact 
one  would  almost  suppose  that  few  persons  at  that  time  conde- 
scended to  perform  a  cure  by  natural  means.  Witness  the  sym- 
fathetic  nostrums  of  Valentine  Greatrakes  and  Sir  Kenelm 
)igby ;  or  the  case  of  Arise  Evans,  reported  by  Aubrey^f  wha 
"  had  a  fungous  nose,  and  to  whom  it  was  revealed  that  the  king's 
hand  would  cure  him,  and  at  the  first  coming  of  King  Charles  il. 
into  St.  James's  Park,  he  kissed  the  king's  band  and  rubbed  his 
no$e  with  it,  which  troubled  the  king,  but  cured  him''  In  Aubrey's 
time  too,  the  visits  of  ghosts  had  become  so  frequent,  that  they 
had  their  exits  and  their  entrances  without  exciting  the  least  sen* 
sation.  Aubrey  makes  an  entry  in  his  journal  of  the  appearance 
of  a  ghost  as  coolly  as  a  merchant  now-a-days  makes  an  entry  in 
his  ledger.  '^  Anno  1670.  Not  far  from  Cirencester  was  an  ap- 
parition. Being  demanded  whether  good  spirit  or  bad,  returned 
no  answer,  but  disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume  and  a  melo-- 
dious  twang." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  surrounded  on  all  hands 
with  such  superstitious  fancies,  the  weak  and  depraved  were 
early  brought  to  believe  that  all  the  wild  chimseras  of  the  daemon- 
ologists  were  true,  and  that  they  had  really  concluded  that 
covenant  with  Satan,  the  possibility  of  which  was  universally  in« 
culcated  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  the  idea  of  which  was  constantly 
present  to  their  minds  ?  Or,  that  under  the  influence  of  this 
frightful  delusion  they  should  voluntarily  come  forward  to  confess 

*  We  cannot  help  thiolcing  that  the  piefiied  characters  which  Ashmole  interprets,  to 
neanResponsum  Kaphaelii,  seem  remarkahlj  to  resemble  that  cabalistic  looking  initial  * 
which  in  medical  prescriptions  is  commonly  interpreted  "  Recipe.** 
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their  imaginary  crime^  as  in  the  Amsterdam  case  of  the  poor  girl 
who  accused  herself  of  bewitching  cattle  bj  the  words  Shurius^ 
Turius,  Tirius/*  or  in  another  still  more  remarkable  case  in  1687» 
mentioned  in  Reichard's  Beytrasef  where  a  young  woman  ac- 
cused herself,  her  friend,  and  the  mother  of  her  friend^  of  a 
long  course  of  witchcraft,  with  all  the  usual  traditional  and  im-* 
possible  horrors  of  Sprenger  and  his  brethren. 

Neither,  we  are  afraid,  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  that  some 
of  the  most  horrible  of  their  conceptions  were  founded  on  facts 
which  were  but  too  real ;  that  the  cunning  and  the  depraved  con* 
trived  to  turn  the  extacies  and  the  fears  of  these  poor  wretches  to 
their  own  purposes ;  in  short,  that  frauds  similar  to  those  which 
Boccaccio  has  painted  in  his  novel  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  were 
occasionally  played  off  upon  the  deluded  victims.  Without  enter- 
ing farther  on  a  topic  which  is  rather  of  a  delicate  kind,  the 
reader  will  have  an  idea  of  our  meaning,  who  recollects  the  dis- 
closures that  took  place  in  the  noted  French  case  of  Father  Girard 
and  La  Cadiere. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  wonderful  coincidences  to  be 
found  in  the  evidence  of  the  accused  when  examined  separately ; 
the  minuteness  of  their  details,  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  in- 
fernal narratives,  as  collected  from  the  witch  trials  of  different  couif' 
tries.^:  But  the  truth  is  that  this  assertion  must  in  the  first  place 
be  received  with  great  limitations,  for  in  many  cases,  where,  were 
we  to  take  the  assertions  of  Sprenger  and  the  rest  as  true,  we 
should  suppose  the  coincidence  to  be  complete,  the  original  con- 
fessions  whicii  still  exist  prove  that  the  resemblance  was  merely 
general,  and  that  there  were  radical  and  irreconcileable  differences 
in  the  details  of  the  evidence.  In  as  far  as  the  assertion  is  really 
true,  one  simple  explanation  goes  far  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon ; — "  lusanire  parent  certA  ratione  modoque."  The  general 
notions  of  the  devil  and  his  demeanour,  the  rites  of  the  infernal 
sabbath,  &c.  being  once  fixed,  the  visions  which  crossed  the  minds 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  accused  soon  assumed  a  pretty  deter- 
minate and  invariable  form ;  so  that  even  if  left  to  tell  their  own 
story,  there  would  have  been  the  closest  resemblance  between  the 
narratives  of  different  individuals.  But  this  was  not  all.  In 
almost  every  case  the  confessions  were  merely  the  echo  of  ques- 
tions put  by  the  inquisitors,  all  of  which  again  were  founded  on 
the  dsemonological  creed  of  the  Malleus.  One  set  of  questions 
is  put  to  all  the  witches,  and  the  answers,  being  almost  always 

*  Dapper  (Beschreibung  von  Amsterdam,  p.  150)  describes  her  as  a  melancholy 
or  hypochondriac  girl.    She  yrw  burnt  however,  as  usual. 
t  VoL  i.  p.  100,  et  seq. 
t  Horst,  Vol.  i. 
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simple  affinaatiFes,  necessarily  correspc^.  Hence  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  observe  how  different  were  the  results,  when  the  process 
of  investigation  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons,  to  whom  Sprenser's 
manual  was  unknown.  In  the  Lindheim  trials  in  1635,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  the  inquisitor  happened  to  be  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  witnessed  several  campaigns  in  the  thirty  years 
war,  and  who  instead  of  troubling  his  head  about  Incubi,  Succubi, 
and  the  other  favorite  subjects  of  inquiry  with  the  disciples  of  the 
Hammer,  was  only  anxious  to  ascertain  who  was  the  queen  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  the  general,  officers,  corporabf  file,  to  all  of  which 
he  received  answers  as  distinct  and  satisfectory  as  any  that  are  re- 
corded  for  our  instruction  in  the  chronicles  of  Bodinus  or  Delrio. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  manner  in  which  the  delusion  is 
communicated  seems  exactly  to  resemble  those  remarkable  in- 
stances of  sympathy  which  occur  in  the  cases  of  the  Scottish  Cam* 
buslimg  Conversions  and  of  the  American  Forest  Preachings.  No 
sooner  has  one  hypochondriac  published  his  symptoms,  than  fifty 
others  feel  themselves  at  once  affected  with  the  same  disorder.  In 
the  celebrated  Mora  case  in  l069,  with  which  of  course  all  the 
readers  of  Glanvil  (and  who  has  not  occasionally  peeped  into  his 
horrors?)  are  familiar,  the  disease  spreads  first  through  die  children, 
who  believed  themselves  the  victims  of  diabolical  agency,  and 
who  ascribed  the  convulsions,  faintings,  &c.  with  which  they  were 
attacked,  to  that  cause;  and  next  through  the  unfortunate  witches 
themselves,  for  as  soon  as  one  or  two  of  them,  bursting  into  tears, 
confessed  that  the  accusation  of  the  children  was  true,  all  the  rest 
join  in  the  confession.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  their  con« 
fession?  Of  all  impossible  absurdities  that  ever  entered  the  brain 
of  man,  this  trial  is  the  epitome.  They  meet  the  devil  nightly  on 
the  Blocula,  which  is  the  devil's  ball-room  in  Sweden,  as  the 
Brockfi^n  is  in  Germany ;  they  ride  thither  on  sticks,  ^oats,  men's 
backs  and  spits;  they  are  baptised  by  a  priest  provided  by  the 
devil;  they  sup  with  him,  very  frugally  it  would  appear,  for  the 
banquet  commonly  consists  of  broth  made  with  colewort  and 
bacon,  oatmeal,  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  cheese;  and  the  devil 
allows  no  wine.  After  supper  they  dance,  and  when  the  devil 
wishes  to  be  particularly  jolly,  he  pulls  the  spits  from  under  them, 
and  beats  them  black  and  blue,  after  which  he  sits  down  and 
laughs  outrageously.  Sometimes  he  treats  them  to  a  musical 
exhibition  on  the  harp,  for  he  has  a  great  turn  for  music^  as  his 
famous  sonata  to  Tartini  proves.  Ail  of  them  confess  sexual  in- 
tercourse with  him,**^  and  most  of  them  had  sons  and  daughters  by 

*  This,  indeed,  is  an  almost  invariable  featare  in  the  witcb  trials,  and  if  the  sobject 
could  jostify  the  discossiou,  might  lead  to  some  singular  medical  conclusions. 
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hiiD.  Occasionally  he  feH  sick,  and  required  to  be  bled  and  blis- 
tered ;  and  once  he  seemed  to  be  dead,  on  which  occasion  there 
was  a  general  mourning  for  him  on  the  Blocula,  as  the  Syrian 
damsels  used  to  bewail  the  annual  wound  of  their  idol  Thammuz 
on  Lebanon.  Is  it  not  frightful  to  think  diat  in  a  trial  held  before 
a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  iUte  of  the  prorince  of  Dalecarlia, 
assisted  by  the  commissioners  from  the  capital;  in  a  country 
where,  until  this  time,  the  witch  mania,  already  beginning  to  abate 
in  Germany,  had  scarcely  been  heard  of,  and  where  it  ceased  ear- 
lier, perhaps,  than  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  seventy-two 
women  and  fifteen  children  should  have  been  condemned  and 
executed  at  one  time  upon  such  confessions?  Is  it  possible  after 
this  to  read  without  shuddering  the  cool  newspaper-like  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  Homeck  ?  **  On  the  £5th  of  August  execution  was 
done  upon  the  notoriously  guilty,  the  day  being  bright  and  glori" 
aus,  and  the  sun  shinins,  and  some  thousands  of  people  being 
present  at  the  spectacle.^' 

Thirty  years  before,  a  similar  instance  of  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  bad  taken  place  at  Lille,  in  the  hospital  founded  by  the 
pious  enthusiast  Antoinette  Bourignon.  On  entering  the  school- 
room one  day,  she  imagined  that  she  saw  a  number  of  little  black 
children,  with  wings,  flying  about  the  heads  of  the  girls,  and  not 
liking  the  colour  or  appearance  of  these  visitors,  she  warned  her 
pupib  to  be  on  their  guard.  Shortly  before  this,  a  ^rl  who  had 
run  away  from  the  institution  in  consequence  of  bemg  confined 
for  some  misdemeanour  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  being  in- 
terrogated how  she  had  contrived  to  escape,  and  not  liking  pro- 
bably to  disclose  the  truth,  had  maintained  that  she  had  been  libe- 
rated by  the  devil,  to  whose  service  she  had  devoted  herself  from  a 
child.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  in  that  age  of  diablerie  to 
turn  the  heads  of  the  poor  children;  in  the  course  of  six  months 
almost  all  the  girls  in  the  hospital,  amounting  to  more  than  fifty, 
had  confessed  themselves  confirmed  witches,  and  admitted  the 
usual  intercourse  with  the  devil,  the  midnight  meetings,  dances, 
banquets,  8u:.  which  form  the  staple  of  the  narrative  of  the  time. 
Their  ideal  banquets  seem  to  have  been  on  a  more  liberal  scale, 
however,  than  those  of  the  poor  Mora  witches;  probably  because 
many  of  the  pupils  had  been  accustomed  to  better  fare  in  a  popu- 
lous and  weaJtby  town  in  Flanders,  than  the  others  in  a  village  in 
Sweden.  Exorcisms  and  prayers  of  all  kinda  followed  this 
astounding  disclosure.  The  Capuchins  and  Jesuits  quarrelled, 
the  Capuchins  implicitly  believing  the  reality  of  the  possession, 
the  Jesuits  doubting  it.  The  parents  of  the  culprits  now  turned 
die  tables  upon  poor  Bourignon,  by  accusing  her  of  having  be- 
witched them;  and  at  last  the  pious  theosophist,  after  an  examina- 
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tion  before  the  oouncil,  was  glad  to  seek  safety  in  flight;  having 
thus  obtained  a  clearer  notion  than  she  formerly  possessed  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  with  regard  to  which  she  had  entertained  and 
published  as  many  strange  fencies  as  the  Bishop  of  Benevento; 
and  having  been  taught  by  her  own  experience  th£  danger  of  tarn* 
pering  wiSi  youthful  minds,  in  which  the  train  of  superstition  had 
been  so  long  laid,  that  it  only  required  a  spark  from  her  overheated 
brain  to  kindle  it  into  a  flame.* 

It  would  appear  too  that  physical  causes,  and  in  particular 
nervous  afiections  of  a  singular  kind,  had  about  this  time  mingled 
with  and  increased  the  delusion  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  these 
superstitious  conceptions  of  the  devil  and  his  influence.  During 
the  very  year  {\66ff)  in  which  the  children  at  Mora  were  suffering 
under  convulsions  and  fainting  fits,  those  in  the  Orphan  Hospital 
at  Hoom,  in  Holland,  were  labouring  under  a  malady  exactly 
similar;  but  though  the  phenomena  were  attributed  to  diabolical 
agency,  the  suspicions  of  the  public  fortunately  were  not  directed 
to  any  individual  in  particular.f  Another  instance  of  the  same 
kind  had  taken  place  about  a  century  before  in  the  Orphan  Hos- 

Jital  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  ia 
)apper's  History  of  that  city,  where  the  number  of  the  children 
Bttpposed  to  be  bewitched  amounted  to  about  seventy,  and  where 
the  evil  was  attributed  to  some  unhappy  old  women;  before  whose 
houses  the  afiected  urchins,  when  led  out  into  the  streets,  had  been 
more  than  usually  clamorous.  Such  also  appears  to  have  been 
the  primary  cause  of  the  tragedies  in  New  England  in  1699;  of 
the  demoniac  exhibitions  at  Loudon,  which  were  made  a  pretext 
for  the  murder  of  the  obnoxious  Grandier;  of  the  strange  ind- 
dents  which  occurred  so  late  as  1749  in  the  Convent  of  Uuterzell 
et  Wurtzburg-;  and  of  most  of  the  other  more  remarkable,  cases 
of  supposed  possession.  The  mysterious  principle  of  sympathy 
pperatmg  in  weak  minds,  will  in  fact  be  found  to  be  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  singular  phenomena  in  the  history  of  witchcraft. 
No  wonder  then  that  after  the  experience  of  a  century,  the  judges, 
and  even  the  ignorant  public  themselves,  came  at  last  to  suspect, 
.that  however  the  principle  might  apply  to  oth^r  crimes,  the  con- 
fession of  the  criminal  was  not,  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  the  be$i 
evidence  of  die  fact.  In  the  New  England  cases,  says  Mr.  Calef 
(April  25 f  1693),  "  one  was  tried  that  confessed;  but  they  were 
now  so  well  taught  what  weight  to  lay  upon  confessions,  that  the 
jury  brought  her  in  not  guilty,  although  she  confessed  she  was.*' 
But  what  a  deluge  of  blood  had  been  shed  before  even  this 

•  Addung,  Gachichte  der  Mernch.  Narrhat,  vol.  v,  p.  245,  et  fol. 
t  Franz  Cuypcr,  von  den  Teufeln,    Bekker,  Monde  Enchant^, 
t  Alio  neDtioned  in  Brond.'B  GetoMchie  dtr^Rrfommtion,  c.  vt. 
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priodple  came  to  be  recognised,  and  sttll  more  before  the  judicial 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  crime  was  fully  eradicated !  What  a 
spectacle  does  Europe  present  from  the  date  of  Innocent*s  Bull 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteeodi  century !  Sprenger^ 
Henry  Institor,  Geiss  von  Lindheim,  and  others  in  Germany; 
Comanus  in  Italy;  the  Inquisition  in  Spain;  Remigius,  Bodinaa 
and  De  L'Ancre  in  France  and  Liorraine,  flooring  witches  on  all 
sides  with  the  Malleus  Maleficarum^  orflogging  them  to  death  with 
the  FlageUum  and  Fu$tis  damonum;  Holland,  Geneva,  Sweden, 
Demnark,  England  and  Scotland  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
number  of  their  trials  and  the  depth  of  their  infatuation  and 
bigotry!  The  Reformation,  which  uproots  other  errors,  only 
strengthens  and  fosters  this.  Every  town  and  village  on  the  con* 
dnent  is  filled  with  spies,  accusers  and  wretches^  who  made  their 
living  by  pretending  to  detect  the  secret  marks  which  indicated  a 
compact  with  the  devil;*  inquisitors,  judges,  advocates,  execu- 
tioners, every  one  connected  with  these  frightful  tribunals,  on  the 
watch  for  anything  which  mi^ht  afford  the  semblance  of  suspicion. 
To  enaure  the  death  or  rum  of  an  enemy,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  in  most  cases  than  to  throw  into  this  lion's  mouth  an 
accusation  of  magic  against  him,  **  Viz  aliquis  eorum/'  says 
Linden,  the  determined  foe  of  these  proceedings,  "  qui  accusali 
sunt  supplicium  evasit."  The  fate  of  Edelin,  of  Urban  OiWien 
and  of  the  Maiichale  d'Ancre  in  France;  of  Doctor  Flaet  and 
Sidonia  von  York  in  Germany;  and  of  Peter  of  Abano  in  Italy^i* 
prove  how  often  the  accusation  of  sorcery  was  not  even  believed  by 
the  acctisera  themselves,  but  vras  resorted  to  merely  as  a  certain 
means  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  nota* 
ries*  clerks  and  ofliciak  labouring  in  their  vocation,  grew  rich  from 
the  enormous  fees  attendant  on  these  trials;  the  executioner 
became  a  personage  of  first-rate  consequence :  ''  generoso  equo 
instar  auhci  nobilis  ferebatur,  auro  ar^ntoque  vestitus.    Uxor 

r\  vestium  luxu  certabat  cum  nobihoribus."^:  Some  partial 
ination  of  this  persecuting  aeal  took  place  in  consequence  of 
a  Rescript  of  John  VII.  (18th  December,  1591,)  addressed  to 
the  commission,  by  which  the  fees  of  court  were  restricted  within 
more  moderate  bounds;  but  still  the  profits  arising  from  this  trade 
in  human  victims  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  members  and  de^- 


*  The  tnde  of  a  pridier,  ai  it  was  called,  u  <•  a  person  who  pat  pins  into  the  flesh 
of  a  witch,  was  a  regtlar  one  in  Scotland  and  England,  as.well  as  on  the  contfaient 
Sir  Geoiige  M*Kenzie  mentions  the  case  of  one  of  them  who  confessed  tlie  impostare 
<p.  4a) ;  and  a  similar  faostanoe  u  mentioned  by  Spottiswood,  (p.  448.) 

t  Peter  died  in  prison  just  m  time  to  escape  the  flames.  He  was  bamt  in  effigy, 
however,  after  his  death. 

t  LbdoD,  dted  by  WyUenb«b,  nnnO^  tburGnekiOUvm  Frier,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 
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pendents  of  court,  like  the  Bramins  in  India,  to  support  with  all 
their  might  this  system  of  purification  by  fire*  ' 

At  last,  however,  the  horrors  of  Wurtzburg  and  Treves  began 
to  open  the  eyes  even  of  the  dullest  to  the  progress  of  the  danger, 
which,  commencing  like  Elijah's  cloud,  had  gradually  over- 
shadowed the  land.  While  the  executions  were  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  to  crazed  old  women  or  unhappy  foreigners,  even 
those  whose  more  vigorous  intellect  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
popular  contagion,  chose  rather  to  sit  by  spectators  of  these  hor- 
rors, than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fate  of  Edelin  or  Flaet,  by 
attacking  the  madness  in  which  they  originated.  But  now,  when 
the  pestilence,  spreading  on  and  on,  threatened  the  lives  of  more 
exalted  victims ;  when  noblemen  and  abbots,  presidents  of  courts 
and  professors,  began  to  swell  the  catalogue,  and  when  no  man 
felt  secure  that  he  might  not  suddenly  be  compelled  by  torture  to 
bear  witness  against  his  own  innocent  wife  or  children,  selfishness 
began  to  cooperate  with  truth  and  reason.  So,  in  the  same  way; 
in  the  case  of  our  own  New  England  witchcrafts,  the  first  effec- 
tual check  which  they  received  was  from  the  accusation  of  Mrs. 
Hale,  the  clergyman's  wife:  her  husband,  who  till  then  had  been 
most  active  in  the  persecution,  immediately  received  a  new  light 
with  jgu^ard  tb  the  transaction,  and  exerted  his  whole  influence  for 
the  ^j^ression  of  the  trials. 

The  first  decisive  blow  which  the  doctrines  of  the  inquisitors 
received  in  Germany,  was  from  the  publication  of  the  Cautio 
Criminalis,  in  l6Si.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  true  that 
Ponzonibius,  Wierus,  Pietro  d'Apone  and  Reginald  Scott,  had 
published  works  which  went  to  impugn  their  whole  proceedings; 
bnt  the  works  of  the  foreigners  were  almost  unknown  in  Ger<^ 
many,  and  that  of  Wierus  was  nearly  as  absurd  and  superstitious 
as  the  doctrines  he  combatted.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  re- 
formers that  the  first  work  in  which  the  matter  was  treated  in  a 
philosophical,  humane  and  common-sense  view,  should  have  been 
the  production  of  a  Catholic  Jesuit,  Frederick  Spec,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  noble  family  in  Westphalia.  So  strongly  did  this  ex« 
posure  of  the  horrors  of  the  witch  trials  operate  on  the  mind  of 
John  Philip  Schonbrunn,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  aiid  finally  Arch- 
bishop and  Elector  of  Mentz,  that  his  first  care  on  assuming  the 
Electoral  dignity,  was  to  abolish  the  process  entirely  within  his 
dominions — an  example  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  others  of  the  German  princes.  Shortlj 
after  this  the  darkness  begins  to  break  up,  and  the  dawning  of 
better  views  to  appear,  though  still  liable  to  partial  and  temporary 
obscurations — the  evil  apparently  shifting  farther  north,  and  re-, 
appearing  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  in .  the  shape  of  the  trials  at 
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Mora  and  Ficne.     Rdchard  *  has  published  a  rescripf  of  Frede* 
rick  William,  £tector  of  Brandenburg,  bearing  date  nie  4th  Nov. 
1654,  addressed  to  the  judges  in  reference  to  the  case  of  JVnn  of 
Elterbroke,  enjoining  that  the.  prisoner  should,  be  allon'ed  to  be 
beard  in  defence,  before  any  torture  was  resorted  to,  (a  principle 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  maintained  by  the  inquisitoriaJ  courts,) 
and  expressly  reprobating  the  proof  by  water  as  an  unjust  and 
deceitful, test,  to  which  no  credit  was  to  be  given.f    Even  where 
a  conviction  takes  place,  as  in  the  Neuendorf  trial  of  Cadierine 
Sempels,  we  find  Uie  sentence  of  death  first  passed  upon  her  by 
the  provincial  judges,  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life  by 
the  Electoral  Chamber  in  I671 — a  degree  of  lenity  which  never 
could  have  taken  place  durin|(  the  height  of  the  mania. 
.    In  170i,  the  celebrated  maugural  Thesis  of  Thomasius  de 
Critmne  Magia.yifBB  publicly  delivered,  with  the  highest  applause, 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  a  work  which  some  fifty  years  before 
would  assuredly  have  procured  the  author  no  other  crown  but  that 
of  martyrdom,  but  which  was  now  received  with  general  approba- 
tion, as  embodying  the  views  which  the  honest  and  intelligent  had 
long  entertained.     Thomasius'  great  storehouse,  of  information 
and  argmnent  was  the  work  of  Bekker  who  again  had  modelled 
his  on  the  Treatise  of  Van  Dale  on  Oracles ;  and  Thomasius, 
while  he  adpoted  his  facts  and  arguments,  steered  clear  of  those 
Cartesian  doctrines  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  ^y  the  work 
of  Bekker  had  produced  so  little  practical  e£fect*     Still,  notwith* 
standing  the  good  thus  produced,  the  fire  of  persecution  seeins 
smothered  only,  not  extinguished.    In  17^8,  it  flames  up  again 
at  Sigedin  in  Hungary,  where  thirteen  persons  were  burnt  alive 
on  three  scaffolds,  for  witchcraft,  under  circumstances  of  horror 
worthy  of  the  wildest  periods  of  this .  madness.:^    And  so  late  as 
1749»  comes  the  frightful  story  of  Maria  Renatai  of  VVurtzburg, 
the  whole  official  details  of  which  are  published  by  Horst,  and 
which  in  its  atrocity  was  worthy  to  conclude  the  long  series  of 
murders  which  had  polluted  the  annals  of  Bamberg.    This  trial 
is  remarkable  from  the  feeling  of  disgust  it  seems  to  have  excited 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  and  the  more  so,  because,  what- 
ever may  be  thoi^^t  of  the  reality  of  her  pretensions,  there 
seems  no  doubt  from  the  evidence  that  Maria  was  by  no  means 
immaculate,  but  was  a  dabbler  in  spells  and  potions,  a  veaefica  in 
the  sense  of  the  Theodosian  code.    But  there  is  a  time,  as  Solo- 

*  BmftrUgB  SHT  brforderung  tmer  nSkem  mmMt  In  dn  gtmmmlU  G«ist0rrncft,  toI.  i. 
p.  184. 

t  So  Tiel  der  Wasserprobe  bebrifft  darauf  ist  nicht  zuschen,  sinteroal  solches  ein 
vklcrveditfich  und  triiglich  Mittel  ist,  danuif  hat  man  kein  Fondamenl  su  tetsen. 

X  Bonner,  Jot  Eoclesiast.  Prob.  toin«  t.  t  uiv. 
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inon  saySy  for  every  thing  under  die  sua ;  and  the  glories  of  -die 
MaUeu$  Makfiearum  were  departed.  The  cooflequeooe  was,  that 
taking  this  trial  as  their  text  book,  various  foreigners^  particularly 
Maffei,  Tartarotti,  and  Dell'  Ossa,  attacked  the  system  so  vi^ 
rously,  that  since  that  time  the  adherents  of  the  old  superstition 
seem  to  have  abandoned  the  field  in  Germany. 

Matters  had  come  to  a  close  much  sooner  in  Switzerland  and 
France.  In  the  Catholic  Canton  of  Glarus»  it  is  said,  a  witch 
was  burnt  even  so  late  as  1786  ;*  but  in  the  Protestant  cantons 
no  trials  seem  to  have  taken  place  for  two  centuries  past*  The 
last  execution  in  Greneva  was  that  of  Michel  Chauderon,  in 
l652.t  Sebastian  Michaelis,  indeed,  would  have  us  to  believe, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva  put  no  criminal  accused 
of  witchcraft  to  death,  unless  on  proof  of  their  baring  done  actual 
injury  to  men  or  animals,  and  that  the  other  phenomena  of  con* 
fessions,  &c.,  were  regarded  as  mere  mental  delusions.]:  If  such, 
however,  was  originally  the  case,  this  humane  rule  was  nnforUi* 
nately  soon  abandoned;  for  no  where  did  the  mania  of  pertecu*^ 
tion  at  one  time  rage  more  than  in  Geneva,  as  is  erident  from 
Delrio's  preface.  It  seems  fairly  entitled,  however,  to  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  state  in  Europe  which  emancipated  itself 
from  the  influence  of  this  bloody  superstition. 

In  France,  the  edict  of  Liouis  XI V.,  in  1682,  directed  merely 
against  pretended  witches  and  prophets,  proves  distinctly  that  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  had  ceased,  and  that  it  was 
merely  the  pretended  exercise  of  such  powers  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  suppress.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of 
Louis  and  his  ministry,  that  this  step  was  XzVffa  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  formal  Requite  by  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  pre*- 
sented  in  the  year  1070,  on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty  having 
commuted  the  punishment  of  death  into  banishment  for  life,  in 
the  case  of  a  set  of  criminals  whom  the  Pariiament  had  con- 
demned more  majorum  for  witchcraft.^  In  this  apology  for  their 
belief,  they  reminded  Louis  of  the  inveterate  practice  of  the  king- 
dom, of  the  numerous  arrets  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  from  die 
trials  in  Artois,  in  1459*  reported  by  Monstrelet,  down  to  that  o£ 
Leger,  in  May,  16 16;  of  the  judgments  pronounced  under  the 
•  commission  addressed  by  Henry  the  Great  to  the  Sieur  de 
L'Ancre,  in  1609;  of  those  pronounced  by  the  Parliament  of 
Thoulouse,  in  1577;  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Gaufridy,  in  l6l  1 ; 

*  ComfertatumM-LemeoH,  Art.  Hezerey. 
t  Keysler,  Reite-Bachreibung  dwreh  DeuUehland^  p.  208. 
t  Pneumatologie,  p.  &S  et  55. 

$  The  Abb^  Fiard,  one  of  Uie  latest  believers  on  record,  has  printed  the  Reqa6ltt 
at  full  length  in  his  Lcttret  $ur  la  Magjie,  p.  117  et  seq. 
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of  the  ante  of  the  ParliameDit  of  Dijon  and  lUnnea,  following 
on  the  remarkable  toial  of  Mar^dial  de  Retz,  in  144 1»  who  waa 
burnt  £or  magic  and  sorcery  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne  3  and  after  combating  the  authority  of  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra*  and  of  a  paisage  in  St.  Augustine^  which  had 
been  |)uoted  against  them  by  their  opponents,  they  sum  up  their 
pleading  widi  the  foUowing  placid  and  charitable  supplication  to 
his  majesty — ^*  Qu'elle  voudra  hien  souffrir  Tex^cution  des  arrets 
qn'ils  out  rendus,  et  leur  permettre  de  continuer  I'instruction  et 
jngement  des  proems  des  peraonnes  accuses  de  sortil^e,  et  que 
hi  pi4ti  de  votre  majesty  ne  soufirira  pas  que  Ton  mtroduise 
dttrant  son  r^ne.une  nouvdle  opinion  contraire  aux  principes  de 
la  reltgioo,  pour  laquelle  votre  mi^est^  a  toujoum  si  glorieuse- 
ment  employiaes  soins  et  ses  armes.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
eluding  compliment  to  his  majesty's  aeal  and  piety»  it  is  doubtful 
wheth^  the  Parliament  of  Normandy*  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
support  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  could  have  taken  a  more 
eflfectnal  plan  to  ruin  their  owa  case,  than  by  thus  presenting 
Louis  witti  a  sort  of  anthcrfogy  or  elegant  extracts  from  the  atro- 
dties  of  the  witch  trials ;  and  in  all  probability  the  appearance 
of  the  edict  of  I68O  was  accelerated  by  the  very. remonstrance 
by  which  the  Norman  sages  had  hoped  to  strangle  it. 

In  turning  from  the  continent  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Ens^ 
land  and  Scotland*  the  prospect  is  anything  but  a  comfortable 
one ;  and  certainly  notbii^  can  be  more  deceitful  than  the  unc« 
tion  which  Dr.  Francis  Hutchinson  lays  to  his  soul,  when  he 
ventures  to  assert  that  England  was  one  of  those  countries  where 
its  horrors  were  least  firit  and  earliest  suppressed*  Witness  the 
trials  and  convictions  which,  even  before  the  enactment  of  any 
penal  statute,  took  place  for  diis  imaginary  offence,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Margery  Jourdain,  whose  incantations  the 
geaiiia  of  Shakespeare  hais  rendered  familiar  to  us  in  the  Sq- 
eond  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Witness  the  successive  statutes 
of  Henry  VIIL,*  of  £li2abeth,t  and  of  James  I.^  the  last  only 
repealed  in  17S6,§  and  passed  while  Coke  was  attorney-general, 
and  Bacon  a  member  of  the  Commons !  Witness  the  exploits  of 
Hopkins,  the  witch-finder-general,  against  the  wretched  creatures 
in  JjtDcx>lnshire,  of  whom— - 

Some  only  for  not  being  drowned. 
And  iome  for  titting  above  ground^ 
Whole  nights  and  days  upou  their  breeches. 
And  feeling  pain,  were  hanged  for  witches. 

Hudibroi,  Part  II.  Canto  III. 

*  i541»  c.  8.  t  5  Eiixabeth,  c  15, 15Gt. 

I  t  Jainet,  c  IS.  $  By  the  9th  Geo,  II. 
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What  would  the  Doctor  have  said  to  the  list  of  thbbb  thou* 
SAND  victims  executed  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Long  Parliament 
alone,  which  Zachary  Grey^  the  editor  of  Hudibras,  says  he  him- 
self perused  ?  What  absurdities  can  exceed  those  sworn  to  in  the 
trials  of  the  witches  of  Warbois*  whose  fate  was,  in  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's days,  and  perhaps  is  still  annually,  "improved"  in  a  comme- 
moration sermon  at  Cambridge?  or  in  the  case  of  the  luckless  Lan- 
cashire witches,  sacrificed,  as  afterwards  appeared,  to  the  villainvof 
the  impostor  Robinson,  whose  story  furnished  materials  to  the  dra- 
matic muse  of  Hey  wood  and  Shadwell?  How  melancholy  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  like  Hale  condemning  Amy  Duny  and  Rose 
Cullender,  in  1(>64,  on  evidence  which,  Uiough  corroborated  by 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  a  child  would  now  be  disposed 
to  laugh  at?  A  better  order  of  things,  it  is  true,  commences 
with  the  chief-justiceship  of  Holt.  1  he  evidence  against  Mo^ 
ther  Munnings,  in  1694,  would,  with  a  man  of  weaker  intellect, 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  old  woman ;  but  Holt 
charged  the  jury  with  such  firmness  and  good  sense,  that  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  almost  the  first  then  on  record  in  a  trial  for  witch- 
craft, was  found.  In  about  ten  other  trials  before  Holt,  from 
1694  to  1701,  the  result  was  the  same.  Wenham's  case,  which 
followed  in  171 1»  sufficiently  evinced  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  judges.  Throughout  the  whole  trial. 
Chief  Justice  Powell  seems  to  have  sneered  openly  at  the  absurdi- 
ties which  the  witnesses,  and  in  particular  the  clergymen  who 
were  examined,  were  endeavouring  to  press  upon  the  JU17 ;  but 
with  all  his  exertions,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  found  against  the 
prisoner.  With  the  view,  however,  of  securing  her  pardon,  by 
showing  how  far  the  prejudices  of  the  jury  had  gone,  he  asked 
when  the  verdict  was  given  in,  '*  whether  they  found  her  guilty 
upon  the  indictment  for  conversing  with  the  devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat?''  The  foreman  answered,  **  i^e  find  her  guilty  of  that  T' 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  a  pardon  was  procured  for  her. 
And  yet  frightful  to  think,  after  all  this,  in  i7l6,  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for  selling 
their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm,  by  pulling  off  their 
stockings  and  making  a  lather  of  soap !  With  this  crowning  atro- 
city, the  catalogue  of  murders  in  England  closes ;  the  penal  sta- 
tutes against  witchcraft  being  repealed  in  1736,  and  the  pretended 
exercise  of  such  arts  being  punished  in  future  by  imprisonment 
and  pillory.  Even  yet,  however,  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Weldon,  in 
I8O99  and  the  still  later  case  of  Barker  v.  Ray,  in  Chancery 
(Aug.  2,  1827),  proves  that  the  popular  belief  in  such  practices 
has  by  no  means  ceased ;  and  it  is  only  about  two  years  ago,  that 
a  poor  woman  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life  from  a  revival  of 
Hopkins'  trial  by  water.     Harrington,  in  his  observations  on  the 
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statute  00  Henry  VI.,  does  not  hetoitate  to  estiBiate  the  numbers 
of  those  put  to  death  in  England  on  this  charge  at  90,000 ! 

We  now  turn  to  Scotland.  Much  light  will  soon  be  thrown 
on  the  rise  and  progress,  decline  and  fall  of  the  delusion  in  that 
country  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Pitcaim,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,*  which  contains  full  abstracts  of  every  trial  in  the 
supreme  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland.  Four  numbers  of  this  very 
important  and  interesting  publication  have  already  appeared, 
bringing  matters  down  to  the  year  l603,  in  which,  avoidmg  the 
flippancy  and  political  bias  of  Amot,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
troubling  the  public  with  mere  formal  and  uninteresting  tecbni- 
caliues,  the  author  has  given  a  faidiful  and  minute  view  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  each  case,  accompanied  with  full  extracts  firom  the  ori- 
ginal documents,  where  they  contained  any  thing  of  interest,  and 
with  such  notes  merely  as  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  text.  The  interest  of  this  work  increases  with  every  number. 
We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  parts  already  published,  while  we 
shall  also  extract  from  the  Ms.  Records  of  the  Justiciary  such 
notices  as  appear  to  be  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  this  article.f 

In  no  country  perhaps  did  this  gloomy  superstition  assume  a 
darker  or  bloodier  character  than  in  Scotland.  Wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  pastoral  countries,  partly  from  the  striking,  varied, 
and  sometimes  terrible  phenomena  which  they  present — partly 
from  the  habits  and  manner  of  life,  the  tendency  to  thought  and 
meditation  which  they  create  and  foster,  have  always  been  the 
great  haunts  in  which  superstition  finds  its  cradle  and  home. 
The  temper  of  the  Scots,  combining  reflection  with  enthusiasm — 
their  mode  of  life  in  earlier  days,  which  amidst  the  occasional 
bustle  of  wild  and  agitating  exertion,  left  many  intervals  of  mental 
vacuity  in  solitude — their  night  watches  by  Uie  cave  on  the  hill 
side — their  uncertain  climate  of  sunshine  and  vapour  and  storm — 
all  contributed  to  exalt  and  keep  alive  that  superstitious  fear  with 
which  ignorance  looks  on  every  extraordinary  movement  of  Na* 
iure.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Scottish  annals,  "  All  was 
bot  gaistis,  and  Eldrich  phantasie ;"  the  meteors  and  auroras  bo- 
reales  which  prevailed  in  these  mountainous  tracks  were  tortured 
into  apparitions  of  horsemen  combating  in  the  air,  or  corpse- 
candles  burning  on  the  hill  tops.;):  Skeletons  danced  as  familiar 
guests  at  the  nuptials  of  our  kings.§    Spectres  warned  them  back 

*  Triab  and  other  Proceedings  in  Matters  Criminal  before  the  High  Coart  of  Jos- 
tictarj  in  Scotland,  selected  from  the  Records  of  that  Court  B^  Robert  Pitcairn. 
Edinborgh.    4to. 

t  Since  this  Article  was  pat  in  types,  we  obserre  an  announcement  of  a  History  of 
Demonology  and  Witchcmft,  for  Murray's  Family  Library,  by  the  person  best  qualified 
perhaps  in  Corope  for  the  task-^Sir  Walter  Scott. 

X  Holingsbed,  toI.  i.  p.  50 — p.  SIT. 

\  At  the  second  marriage  of  Alexander  III*,  Fordun,  vol.  ii»  p.  1S8.  Boece,  p.  S94, 
ed.  1574. 
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from  the  batdc'^eid  of  Flodden,  ind  vvionary  hevtkb  pniclauMd 
firom  the  market  croM  the  long  catalogue  of  die  slaio. 

''  Figures  that  seemed  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  adyanoe  and  Bj, 
While  DOQgfat  oonfirmed^  coold  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  soood  or  mien ; 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem  as  there 
Heralds  and  piirsuivants  ^pear. 
With  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim." — Marmim,  Canto  V. 

Incubi  and  auccubi  wandered  about  in  all  directions  with  a  de- 
gree of  assurance  and  plausibility  which  would  have  deceived  the 
very  elect,*  and  wicked  churchmen  were  cited  by  audible  voices 
and  an  accompaniment  of  thunder  before  the  tribunal  of  Heaven.i- 
The  annals  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  dignified  with  the  exploits 
of  three  wizards,  before  whom  Nostradamus  and  Merlin  must 
stoop  their  crests,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune^  Sir  Michael  Scott,  and 
Lord  Soulis.  The  Tramontane  fame  of  the  second  had  even 
crossed  the  Alps,  for  Dantej:  accommodates  him  with  a  place  in 
Hell  between  Bonatto,  the  astrologer  of  Guido  de  Monte  Feltro, 
land  Aisdente,  of  Parma. 

But  previous  to  the  Reformation,  these  superstitious  notions* 
though  generally  prevalent,  had  hardly  assumed  a  form  much  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  Though  in  some  cases, 
where  these  powers  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  exercised 
for  treasonable  purposes,  the  pumshment  of  death  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  witches,  §  men  did  not  as  yet  think  it  necessary 
merely  for  the  supposed  possession  of  such  powers,  or  their  bene- 
volent exercise  to  apply  the  purifying  power  of  fire  to  eradicate, 
the  disorder.  Sir  Michael  and  the  Rhymer  lived  and  died  peace- 
ably ;  and  the  tragical  fate  of  the  tyrant  Soulis  on  the  Nine  Stane 
Rigg  was  owing,  not  to  the  supposed  sorceries  which  had  polluted 
his  ^Castle  of  Hermitage,  but  to  those  more  palpable  atrocities 
which  had  been  dictated  by  the  demon  of  his  own  evil  conscience, 
and  executed  by  those  iron-handed  and  iron-hearted  agents,  who 
were  so  readily  evoked  by  the  simpler  spell  of  feudal  despotism. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Jus- 
ticiary Ck>urt,  down  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  no  trial  properly  for 

•  Boccc,  p.  149. 

t  In  the  case  of  Cameron,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  1466. — Bochanan.  FiUcoUie. 
^  Quell*  oltro  che  nei  fianchi  e  cosi  poco 
Michele  Scotto  fa  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  firodi  seppe  il  giaoco.^]lanto  XX. 
§  As  in  tlie  case  of  the  witches  at  Forres,  who  attempted  to  destrojF  King  Duffas  b^ 
the  favoorite  pagan  charm  of  roasting  his  image  in  wax ;  and  those  burnt  at  Edinborgh 
for  a  similar  attempt  against  James  III.,  in  1479. 
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witchcraft  amears  oa  the  record.  For  though  in  the  case  of  the 
anfortunate  Counteis  of  Glammis,  executed  in  1536,  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  on  an  accusation  of  treasonably  conspiring  the 
king's  death  by  poison^  some  hints  of  sorcery  are  thrown  into  the 
dittay,  probably  with  the  view  of  exciting  a  fiopular  prejudice 
against  one  whose  personal  beauty  and  high  spirit  rendered  her 
a  favorite  with  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  was  really 
rested  o&  this  charge.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  Reformat 
tion  ''  novus  rerum  nascitur  ordo.''  Far  from  divesting  them- 
selves of  the  dark  and  bloody  superstitions  which  Innocent's  bull 
had  systematized  and  propagated,  the  German  reformers  had  pre- 
served this,  while  they  dem<dished  every  other  idoU  and  movin|^ 

**  In  dismal  dance  aiound  the  furnace  bine,"  ^ 

had  made  even  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  Tlieir 
Scottish  brethren,  adopting  implicitly  the  creed  of  their  conti- 
nental prototypes,  transplanted  to  our  own  country,  a  soil  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  prepared  for  such  a  seed,  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Satan's  visible  agency  on  earth,  with  all  the  grotesque 
horrors  of  his  commerce  with  mankind.  The  aid  of  the  sword 
of  justice  was  immediately  found  to  be  indispensable  to  the  wea* 
pons  of  the  spirit;  and  the  verse  of  Moses  which  declares  that  a 
witch  shall  not  be  suffered  to  live,  was  forthwith  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  Act  73  of  the  ninth  parliament  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
enacted  the  punishment  of  death  against  witches  or  consulters 
with  witches* 

The  consequences  of  this  authoritative  recognition  of  the  creed 
of  witchcraft  became  immediately  obvious  with  the  reign  of 
James  which  followed.  Witchcraft  became  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  the  day,  and  the  ordinary  accusation  resorted  to  whenever 
it  was  the  object  of  one  individual  to  ruin  another,  just  as  certain 
other  offences  were  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Italy.  In  Scotland  the 
evil  was  not  less  busy  in  high  places,  than  among  the  humbler 
beings,  who  had  generally  been  professors  of  the  art  magic.  A 
sort  of  relation  of  clientage  seems  to  have  been  established  between 
the  operative  performers,  and  those  noble  patrons  (chiefly,  we 
regret  to  say  of  the  fair  sex)  by  whom  their  services  were  put 
in  requisition.  The  Lady  Buccleugh,  of  Branxholm  Hall,  whose 
spelb  have  furnished  our  own  Northern  Wizard  with  some  of  hia 
most  striking  pictures;  the  Countess  of  Athol,  the  Countess  of 
\  N  Huntly,  the  wife  of  the  Chancellor  Arran,  the  Lady  Ker,  wife 
of  James,  Master  of  Requests,  the  Countess  of  Lothian,  the 
Countess  of  Angus,  (more  fortunate  in  her  generation  than  her 
grandmother  Lady  Glammis,)  were  all,  if  we  aie  to  believe  the 
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scaildd  of  ScotsCarvet,  either  protectors  of  witches  or.  themselves 
dabblers  in  the  art.*  Even  Knox  himself  did  not  escape  the 
accusation  of  witchcraft;  the  power  and  energy  of  mind  with 
which  Providence  had  gifted  him,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation 
attributed  to  a  darker  source.  He  was  accused  of  having  at- 
tempted to  raise  "  some  sanctes "  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  in  the  course  of  this  resuscitation  upstarted  the 
devil  himself,  having  a  huge  pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  at  which 
terrible  sight  Knox's  secretary  became  mad  with  fear,  and  shortly 
aliler  died.  Nay,  to  such  a  height  had  the  mania  gone,  that  Scot 
of  Scotstarvet  mentions  that  Sir  Lewis  Ballantyne,  Lord  Justice 
Clodp  of  Scotland,  "  by  curiosity  dealt  widi  a  warlock  called 
Rj||wd  Grahame/'  (the  same  person  who  figures  in  the  trial  of 
AlMi  Balfour,  as  a  confederate  of  Bothwell's,)  "  to  raise  the  devil, 
who  having  raised  him  in  his  own  yard,  in  the  Canongate,  he  was 
thereby  so  terrified  that  he  took  sickness  and  thereof  died." 
This  was  a  "  staggering  state  of  Scots  statesmen"  indeed,  when 
even  the  supreme  criminal  judge  of  Scotland  was  thus  at  the  head 
of  the  delinquents.  Well  might  any  unfortunate  criminal  have 
tfud  with  Angelo — 

'*  Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.** 

(Meas.for  Meas,  Act  II.  Scene  %.) 

Nor,  in  fact,  was  the  Church  less  deeply  implicated  than  the 
court  and  the  hall  of  justice;  for  in  the  case  of  Alison  Pearson, 
(1688,)  we  find  the  celebrated  Patrick  Adamson,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  laying  aside  the  fear  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
condescending  to  apply  to  this  poor  wretch  for  a  potion  to  cure 
him  of  his  sickness ! 

•  A  faith  so  strong  and  so  general  could  not  be  long  in  mani- 
festing itself  in  works.  In  1.572  occurs  the  first  entry  in  the 
Justiciary  Record,  the  trial  of  Janet  Bowman,  of  which  no  par- 
ticulars are  given,  except  the  emphatic  sentence  *'  Convict:  and 
Brynt."  No  fewer  than  thirty-five  trials  appear  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  during  the  remainder  of 
James's  reign,  (to  1 625,)  in  almost  all  of  which  the  result  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Bowman. 

Two  or  three  of  these  are  peculiarly  interesting;  one,  from  the 
difference  between  its  details  and  those  which  form  the  usual 
materials  of  the  witch  trials;  the  others,  from  the  high  rank  of 
some  of  those  involved  in  them,  and  the  strange  and  almost  inex- 
plicable extent  of  the  delusion.    The  first  to  which  we  allude 
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is  that  of  Bessie  Dunlop,*  convicted  on  her  own  confession; 
the  peculiarity  in  this  case  is,  that  instead  of  the  devil  himself  in 
propria  persotiA,  the  spiritual  beings  to  whom  we  are  introduced 
are  our  old  friends  the  fairies,  the  same  sweet  elves  whom  Para- 
celsus defends,  and  old  Aubrey  delighted  to  honour.  Bessie's 
familiar  was  a  being  whom  she  calls  Thom  Reed,  and  whom  she 
describes  in  her  judicial  declarationf  as  "  an  hodest  weel  elderlie 
man,  gray  bairdit,  and  had  ane  gray  coitt  with  Lumbard  sleeves 
of  the  auld  fassoun,  ane  pair  of  gray  brekis,  and  quhyte  schankis 
gartarrit  abone  the  kne."  Their  first  meeting  took  place  as  she 
was  going  to  the  pasture,  '*  gretand  (weeping)  verrie  fast  for  her 
kow  that  was  dead,  and  her  husband  and  child  that  were  lyand 
sick  in  the  land-ill  (some  epidemic  of  the  time),  and  she  new  risen 
out  of  gissane  (childbed)."  Thorn,  who  took  care  that  his  character 
should  open  upon  her  in  a  favourable  light,  chid  her  for  her  dis- 
trust in  Providence,  and  told  her  that  her  sheep  and  her  child  would 
both  die,  but  that  her  husband  should  recover,  which  comforted  her 
a  little.  His  true  character,  however,  appeared  at  a  second  "  for- 
gathering," when  he  unblushingly  urged  ner  "  to  denye  her  Christen- 
dom and  renounce  her  baptism,  and  the  faith  she  took  at  the  fount 
stane."  The  poor  witch  answered,  that ''  though  she  should  be  ri- 
ven at  horse-tails  she  would  never  do  that/' but  promised  him  obe- 
dience in  all  things  else,  a  qualified  concession  with  which  he  rather 
grumbliogly  departed.  His  third  appearance  took  place  in  her 
own  house,  in  presence  of  her  husband  and  three  taylors  (three!). 
To  the  infinite  consternation  of  this  trio  and  of  the  gudeman,  he 
took  her  by  the  apron  and  led  her  out  of  the  house  to  the  kiln- 
end,  where  she  saw  eight  women  and  four  men  sitting;  the  men 
in  gentlemen's  clothing,  and  the  women  with  plaids  round  aboi^ 
them,  and  "  very  seemly  to  see."  They  said  to  her,  "  Welcome 
Bessie,  wilt  thou  go  with  us?"  but  as  she  made  no  answer  to  this 
invitation,  they,  after  some  conversation  among  themselves  whicb 
she  could  not  understand,  disappeared  of  a  sudden,  and  "  a  hide- 
ous ugly  sough  of  wind  followed  them."  She  was  told  by  Thom, 
after  their  departure,  that  these  "  were  the  gude  wights  that  wonned 
in  the  Court  of  Elfane,"  and  that  she  ought  to  have  accepted  of 
their  invitation.  She  afterwards  received  a  visit  from  the  Queen 
of  Elfane,  in  person,  who  condescendingly  asked  a  drink  of  her, 
and  prophesied  the  death  of  her  child  and  the  recovery  of  her 
husband.  The  use  which  poor  Bessie  made  of  her  privileges  wi^ 
of  the  most  harmless  kind,  for  her  spells  seem  to  have  been  all 
exerted  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill.  Most  of  the  articles  of  her  in- 
dictment are  for  cures  performed,  nor  is  there  any  charge  agamst 
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her  of  exerting  her  powers  for  a  malicious  purpose.    As  usuaf, 
however^  she  was  convicted  and  burnt. 

This  was  evidently  a  pure  case  of  mental  delusion,  but  it  was 
soon  followed  by  one  of  a  darker  and  more  complex  character,  in 
which,  as  far  as  the  principal  actor  was  concerned,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  mummery  of  witchcraft  formed  anything  more  than 
a  mere  pageant  in  the  dark  drama  of  human  passions  and  crimes. 
We  allude  to  the  trials  of  Lady  Fowlis  and  of  Hector  Munro  of 
Fowlis,  for  witchcraft  and  poisoning,  in  1 590.  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  which  might  plausibly  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  witch  trials  have  been  defended  by  Selden,  fiayle,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedic ; — namely,  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ing the  pretensions  to  such  powers,  or  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence, with  as  ^reat  rigour,  as  if  dieir  exercise  had  been  real. 
''  The  law  agamst  witches,^'  says  Selden,  **  does  not  prove  there 
be  any,  but  it  punishes  the  malice  of  those  people  that  use  such 
means  to  take  away  men's  lives.  If  one  should  profess  that  by 
turning  his  hat  and  crying  buz,  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life, 
thon^^h  in  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing,  yet  this  were  a  Just  law 
made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  turn  his  hat  thnce,  and 
cry  buz,  with  an  intention  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall  be  put 
to^  death.''  We  shall  hardly  stop  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
this  doctrine  of  Selden  in  the  abstract,  which  thus  makes  the 
will  universally  equal  to  the  deed;  but  when  we  read  such  cases 
as  that  of  Lady  Fowlis,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  denied, 
diat  the  power  which  the  pretended  professor  of  such  arts  thus 
obtained  over  the  popular  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  moral  prin- 
ciple with  which  it  was  naturally  accompanied  in  the  individual 
himself,  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous  member  of  society.  In 
general,  the  profession  of  sorcery  was  associated  with  other  crimes^ 
and  was  freauently  employed  as  a  mere  cover  by  which  these 
might  with  the  more  securihr  and  effect  be  perpetrated.  The 
philters  and  love-potions  of  La  Voisin  and  Forman;  the  private 
court  calendar  of  the  latter,  containing  *'  what  ladies  loved  what 
lords  best,"  (which  the  chief  justice  prudently  would  not  allow  to 
be  read  in  court,)  are  sufficiently  well  known.  Charms  of  a  more 
disgusting  nature  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  our  own 
witches,  as  in  the  case  of  Roy,  tried  before  the  sheriff  of  Perth, 
in  1601,  the  details  of  which  we  presume  Mr.  Pitcaim  will  not 
extract;*  and  in  that  of  Colquhoun,  of  Luss,  tried  for  sorcery 
and  incest,  in  l633,t  where  the  instrument  of  seduction  was  a 
jewel  obtained  from  a  necromancer.  In  short,  wherever  any  fla- 
gitious purpose  was  to  be  effected,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
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duuD  to  have  recourse  to  some  notofiotw  witok.  In  poisoning,  in 
particular,  they  were  accomplished  adepts,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  the  power  it  gave  them  of  realizing  their  own  pro- 
phecies. Pgiisoners  and  witches  are  classed  together  in  the 
conclusion  of  Louis  XIV.'s  edict;  and  the  trials  before  the 
Chambte  Ardente  prove  that  the  two  trades  were  generally  found 
in  harmooious  juxta-position.  Our  own  Mrs.  Turner,  in  England, 
affords  us  no  bad  specimen  of  this  union  of  the  poisoner  with  the 
procuress  and  the  witch ;  while  the  prevalence  of  the  same  con* 
nection  in  Scotland,  appears  from  the  details  of  the  case  of  Robert 
Erskine,  of  Dun,  from  diat  of  the  daughter  of  Lord  CliftonhalU 
Euphemia  Macalzean,  and  still  more  from  the  singular  case  of 
Lady  Fowlis. 

llie  object  of  the  conspirators  in  this  last  case  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  young  lady  of  Balnagown,  which  would  have  enabled 
George  Ross,  of  Balnagown,  to  marry  the  young  Lady  Fowlis. 
Bat  in  order  to  entitle  Uiem  to  the  succession  A  Fowlis,  sup- 
posing the  alliance  to  be  effected,  a  more  extensive  slaughter  was 
required.  Lady  Fowlis's  step^sons,  Robert  and  Hector,  with 
their  families,  stood  in  the  way,  and  these  were  next  to  be  removed. 
Nay,  the  indictment  goes  the  length  of  charging  her  with  pro- 
jecting the  murder  of  more  than  thirty  individuals,  including  an 
accomplice  of  her  own,  Katharine  Ross,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
David  Ross,  whom  she  had  seduced  into  her  schemes,  a  woman 
apparently  of  the  most  resolute  temper,  and  obviously  of  an  acute 
and  penetrating  intellect;  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether 
she  had  any  faith  in  the  power  of  the  charms  and  sorceries  to 
which  she  resorted,  but  she  probably  thought  that  in  availing  her- 
self of  the  services  of  those  bags  whom  she  employed,  the  more 
prudent  course  would  be  to  allow  them  to  play  off  their  mumme- 
ries in  their  own  way,  while  she  combined  them  with  more  effec- 
tive human  means.  Accordingly  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
menced with  the  common  spell  of  making  two  pictures  of  clay, 
representing  the  intended  victims;  but  instead  of  exposing  them 
to  the  fire,  or  burying  them  with  their  heads  downward,  me  pic- 
tures were  in  this  case  hung  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  and 
the  lady,  with  her  familiars,  shot  several  arrows,  shod  with  elf- 
arrow  heads,  at  them,  but  without  effect.  Though  the  Lady 
Fowlis  gave  orders  that  other  two  pictures  should  be  prepared, 
in  order  to  renew  the  attempt,  she  seems  forthwith  to  have  re- 
sorted to  more  vigorous  measures,  and  to  have  associated  Katha- 
rine Ross,  and  her  brother  George,  in  her  plans.  The  first  com- 
position prepared  for  her  victims  was  a  stoupfull  of  poisoned  ale, 
but  this  ran  out  in  making.  She  then  gave  orders  to  prepare 
*'  a  pig  of  ranker  poison,  that  would  kill  shortly,''  and  this  she 
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deapatched  by  her.  narae  to  the  young  Laird  of  Fowlis.  Provi- 
dence, however^  again  protected  him:  the  **  pig"  fell  and  was 
broken  by  the  way»  and  the  nurse^  who  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  tasting  the  contents,  paid  the  penalty  of  her  curiosity 
with  her  life.  So  corrosive  was  the  nature  of  the  potion,  that  the 
very  grass  on  which  it  fell  was  destroyed.  Nothing,  however, 
could  move  Lady  Fowlis  from  her  purpose.  Like  Mrs.  Turner, 
who  treated  Overbury  with  spiders,  cantharides,  and  arsenict 
alternately,  that  she  might  be  able  to  "  hit  his  complexion,''  she 
now  fNTOceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  ''  ratton  poyson, '  (ratsbane,) 
of  which  she  seems  to  have  administered  several  doses  to  the 
young  laird,  "  in  eggs,  browis,  or  kale,"  but  still  without  effect, 
his  constitution  apparently  proving  too  strong  for  them.  She  had 
more  nearly  succeeded,  however,  with  her  sister-in-law,  her  female 
victim.  The  **  ratton  poyson"  which  she  had  prepared  for  Lady 
Balnagown,  she  contrived,  by  means  of  one  of  her  subsidiary 
hags,  to  mix  in  a  dish  of  kidneys,  on  which  Lady  Balnagown  and 
her  company  supped,  and  its  effects  were  so  violent,  that  even  the 
wretch  by  whom  it  had  been  administered  revolted  at  the  sight. 
At  the  date  of  the  trial,  however,  it* would  seem  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  still  alive.  Lady  Fowlis  was  at  last  apprehended  on 
the  confession  of  several  of  the  witches  she  bad  employed,  and 
more  than  one  of  whom  had  been  executed  before  her  own  trial 
took  place.  The  proceedings  after  all  terminated  in  an  acquittal, 
a  result  which  is  only  explicable  by  observing  that  the  jury  was 
evidently  a  packed  one,  and  consisted  principally  of  the  depend- 
ants of  the  houses  of  Munro  and  Fowlis. 

This  scene  of  diablerie  and  poisoning,  however,  did  not  termi- 
nate here.  It  now  appeared  that  Mr.  Hector,  one  of  his  step- 
mother's intended  victims,  had  himself  been  the  principal  per- 
former in  a  witch  underplot  directed  against  the  life  of  his  brother 
George.  Unlike  his  more  energetic  stepmother,  credulous  to  the 
last  degree,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  controitl 
of  the  hags  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  harassed  and  ter- 
rified him  with  fearful  predictions  and  ghastly  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  naturally  a  wicked  man, 
for  the  very  same  witches  who  were  afterwards  leagued  with  him 
against  the  life  of  George,  he  had  consulted*  with  a  view  of 
curing  his  elder  brother  Robert,  by  whose  death  he  would  have 
succcMBded  to  the  estates.  But  being  seized  with  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, and  being  told  by  his  familiars  that  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  recovering  his  health  was  that  his  brother  should  die  for  him, 
he  seems  quietly  to  have  devoted  him  to  death,  under  the  strong 
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ittsdnet  of  iself-preaervadon*  In  onier  to  prevent  suspicion,  it 
was  agreed  that  his  death  should  be  iingeriug  and  gradual,  and 
the  offioiatiog  witch,  who  seemed  to  have  the  same  confidence  in 
her  own  nicety  of  calculation  as  the  celebrated  inventress  of  the 
poudrt  de  auccemons^  warranted  the  victim  until  the  17th  of  April 
following.  It  must  he  admitted  that  the  incantations  which  fol^ 
lowed  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  effecti  both 
moral  and  physical,  on  the  weak  and  credulous  being  on  whom 
they  were  played  off.  Shortly  after  midnight*  in  the  mondi  of 
January,  the  witches  left  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hector  was 
lying  sick  at  the  time,  and  passed  to  a  piece  of  ground  lying  be* 
twist  the  lands  of  two  feudal  superiors,  where  they  dug  a  large 
grave.  Hector  Munro,  wrapped  in  blankets,  was  then  carried 
forth,  the  bearers  all  the  time  remaining  dumb,  and  silently  depo- 
sited in  the  grave,  the  turf  being  laid  over  him  and  pressed  down 
with  staves.  His  foster-mother.  Christian  NeiU,  was  then  ordered 
to  run  the  breadth  of  nine  riggs,  and  returning  to  the.  grave,  to 
ask  the  chief  witch  ''  which  was  her  choice.'*  She  answered  that 
Mr.  Hector  was  her  choice  to  live»  and  his  brother  George  to 
die  for  him.  This  cooling  ceremony  being  three  times  repeated, 
the  patient,  frozen  with  cold  and  terror,  was  carried  bacJ^  to  bed. 
Mr.  Hector's  witches  were  more  successful  than  the  hags  eni- 
ployed  by  bis  stepmother.  George  died  in  the  month  of  April 
as  had  he»  predicted,  doubtkas  by  other  spdls  than  the  force  of 
sympathy,  and  Hector  appears  to  have  recovered.  He  had  the 
advaat^e,  however,  of  a  selected  jury  on  his  trial,  as  well  as  Lady 
Fowlis,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquitted. 

Scarcely  bad  the  agitation  produced  by  these  trials  subsided, 
when  the  public  mind  was  again  confounded  by  a  new,  a  more 
eateaisive,  and  almost  inexplicable  scene  of  enchantment,  directed 
agasnst  the  life  of  James  and  his  Queen,  in  1591- 

The  £rst  hint  of  ^ose  strange  proceedings  which  were  after- 
wards disclosed,  was  derived  from  the  confessions  of  a  girl  named 
Gellie,  or  Gellis  Duncan,  servant  to  the  Deputy  Bailiff  of  Tra- 
neat.  .  Some  sudden  cures  performed  by  this  girl,  and  other  sus«' 
{uckms  points  in  her  conduct,  having  attracted  the  observation  of 
iier  master,  he,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the 
trutfa,  **  did,  with  the  help  of  others,  torment  her  with  the  torture 
of  the  pilliewinkis"  (a  sjpecies  of  thumbscrew)  "  upon  her  fingers, 
which  is  a  grievous  paine,  and  binding  or  wrenching  her  head 
with  a  oord  or  rope,  which  is  a  most  cruel  torment  also."*  But 
notwithstanding  diese  persuasive  applications,  no  confession  could 
be  extorted.    At  last  it  w»  suggested  by  some  of  the  operators, 
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that  her  silence  was  owing  to  her  having  been  marked  by  the  devil, 
and  on  a  diligent  examination  the  mark  was  found  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  throat.  No  sooner  was.  it  detected  than  the  charm 
was  burst:  she  confessed  that  all  her  cures  were  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  the  devil,  and  proceeded  to  make  disclosures  relative 
to  the  extent  of  her  guilt,  and  the  number  of  associates,,  which 
utterly  eclipse  all  the  preceding  ''  discoveries  of  witchcraft" 
with  which  the  criminal  records  furnish  us  down  to  this  time* 
Thirty  or  forty  different  individuals,  some  of  whom,  as  the  pam- 
phlet observes,  were  *'  as  civill  honest  women  as  anie  that  dwelled 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,"  were  denounced  by  her,  and  forth- 
with apprehended  upon  her  confession.  Nor  was  this  list  con* 
fined  to  the  lower  classes,  from  whom  the  victims  offered  to  this 
superstition  had  generally  been  selected;  for  among  those  appre<* 
bended  on  Duncan's  information  was  Euphemia  Macalzean,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Cliftonhall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice. 

To  trace  out  the  wide  field  of  witchcraft  which  was  opened  to 
him  by  the  confessions  of  the  accused  as  the^  were  successively 
examined,  was  an  employment  highly  congenial  to  the  credulous 
mind  of  James,  prone  to  every  superstition,  and  versed  in  all  the 
traditionary  lore  of  Spren^er  and  Bodinus.  Day  after  day  he 
attended  the  examinations  in  person,  was  put  into  a  "  wonderful 
admiration"  by  every  new  trait  of  grotesque  horror  which  their 
confessions  disclosed,  and  even  carried  bis  curiosity  so  far  as  to 
send  for  Gellie  Duncan  herself,  who  had,  according;  to  the  con-^ 
fession  of  another  witch,  Agnes  Sampson,  (the  wise  wife  of  Keith,) 
played  a  reel  or  dance  before  the  witches,  as  they  moved  in  pro- 
cession to  meet  the  devil  in  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick,  in  order 
that  he  might  himself  listen  to  this  infernal  air — "  who  upon  the 
like  trumpe  did  play  the  said  dance  before  the  king's  majestie^ 
who  in  respect  of  the  strangeness  of  these  matters,  took  great 
delight  to  be  present  at  these  examinations." 

All  these  disclosures,  however,  it  may  be  anticipated,  were  not 
'  obtained  without  a  liberal  application  of  the  usual  compulsitor  in 
such  cases — the  torture.  The  chief  sufferer  was  a  person  named 
Cuningham,  who  figures  in  the  trials  under  the  name  of  Dr.FiMi» 
a  schoolmaster^  near  Tranent,  and  apparently  a  person  of  disso- 
lute character,  though,  as  appeared  from  his  conduct  on  this 
inquisition,  also  of  singular  strength  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
nerve.  He  was  put  to  the  question,  "first,  by  tbrawing  of  his 
head  with  a  rope,  whereat  he  would  confess  nothing;  seeondfy, 
he  was  persaaded  by  fair  means  to  confess  his  folly,"  (would  it 
not  have  been  as  natural  to  have  tried  the  fair  means  first?)  *'  but 
that  would  prevail  as  little;  lastly,  he  was  put  to  the  most  cruel 
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and  severe  pain  in  the  worid,  called  the  boots,*  who,  after  he  had 
received  three  strokes,  being  inquired  if  he  would  confess  his 
damnable  acts  and  wicked  life,  his  tongue  would  not  serve  him  to 
speak/'f  Beiiq;  released  from  thb  instrument  of  torture,  he 
appears,  under  the  influence  of  the  agouy  produced  by  it,  to  have 
subscribed  a  confession,  embracing  not  only  the  alleged  charges 
of  conspiracy  against  the  king  by  means  of  witchcraft,  but  a  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  his  own  life  and  conversation,  by  no 
means  of  an  edifying  character. 

But  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  confession  was  soon  made 
apparent  by  what  followed ;  for  Fian,  who  had  been  recommitted 
to  prison,  and  who  had  appeared  for  a  day  or  two  to  be  ''  very 
soUtarye"  and  penitent,  contrived  in  the  course  of  the  next  night 
to  make  his  escape,  and  on  his  reapprehension  and  second  ex- 
amination, thought  fit,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  James,  to 
deny  the  whole  of  the  charges  which  he  had  previously  admitted. 
"  Whereupon  the  king's  mftjestie,  perceiving  his  stubborn  wilful- 
nesse,''  prescribed  the  following  remedy  for  his  relapse.  "  His 
nayles  upon  his  fingers  were  riven  and  pulled  with  an  instrument 
called  in  Scottish  a  Turkas^  And  under  every  naile  there  was 
thrust  in  two  needles  over  even  up  to  the  beads.  At  all  which 
torments,  notwithstanding,  the  doctor  never  shrunke  anie  whitt, 
neither  would  he  then  confess  it  the  sooner  for  all  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  him.  Then  was  he  with  all  convenient  speed  by 
commandment  conveyed  again  to  the  torment  of  the  boots,  where 
he  continued  a  long  time,  and  abode  so  many  blows  in  them  that 
bis  legs  were  crushed  and  beaten  together  as  small  as  nrighi  be, 
and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised,  that  the  blood  and  marrow 
spouted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they  were  made  un- 
serviceable for  ever." 

The  doctor^^  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  long  req^uire  their  services; 
but  whether  his  confession  was  obtained  by  fair  means  or  foul,  it 
certainly  bears  so  startling  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  leading 
witch,  Agnes  Sampson,  a  woman  whom  Spottiswood  describes 
as  **  matron-like,  grave  and  settled  in  her  answers,"  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  superstitious  mind  of  James 
should  have  been  confounded  by  the  coincidence.  Nothing  in 
fact,  can  *  exceed  the  general  harmony  of  the  accounts  given  by 
the  different  witches  of  their  proceedings,  except  the  ludicrous  and 
yet  horrible  character  of  the  incidents  which  they  record,  and 
which  might  well  extort,  even  from  James  himself,  the  observa- 

*  We  need  limidly  remind  our  readers  of  the  torture  of  Mecbiiir  by  the  Boots, 
Uiora  the  Privy  Coaocil,  ia  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
t  Newa  from  Scotland. 
I  Old  Fffcacby  Tuiquob,  fironi  Ivrgiiav,  a  inith's  pincers. 
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lion  he  appears  to  have  inade'  in  the  commeuGeinent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  they  were  all "  extremie  lyars." 

James,  it  appears,  from  his  singular  piety,  and  the  active  part 
which,  long  before  the  composition  of  his  Dsmonology,  be  had 
taken  against  Satan  and  his  invisible  world,  had  been  from  the 
first  most  obnoxious  to  his  servants  upon  earth.  On  one  occasion 
when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  against  his  lifo,  the 
ifiend  pleaded  (though  we  do  not  see  why  a  Scotch  devil  should 
speak  French)  that  he  had  no  power  over  him,  adding  "  II  est 
homme  de  Dieu,"*  The  visit  which  in  a  sudden  fit  of  romantic 
galUntry  he  paid  to  Norway,  to  bring  over  his  queen,  was  too 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  the  instruments  of  Satan  to  be 
neglected,  and  accordingly  it  was  resolved  by  the  conclave  that 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to  raise  such  a  tempest  as  should 
'infallibly  put  an  end  to  the  greatest  enemy  (as  Satan  himself  con* 
fidentially  admitted  to  one  of  the  witGhes,t)  whom  the  devil  ever 
had  in  the  world.  The  preparations  were  therefore  commenced 
with  all  due  solemnity.  Satan  undertook  in  the  first  instance  to 
raise  a  mist  so  as  to  strand  the  king  on  the  English  coast,,  but 
more  active  measures  being  thought  necessary,  l)octor  Fian  as 
the  deviPs  secretary,  or  register,  as  he  is  called  throughout  these 
trials,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  distinguished  witch,  Marion  Linkup 
and  others  of  the  sisterhoodi  directing  them  to  meet  their  master 
on  the  sea  within  five  days,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  king  4 
On  AU-hallowmass-eve,  the  infernal  party,  to  the  number  of  about 
£00,  embarked,  "  each  in  a  riddle  or  sieve,  and  went  into  the  same 
very  substantially."  In  what  latitude  they  met  with  Satan  is  not 
stated,  but  after  some  cruizing  about  he  made  his  appearance,  and 
delivered  to  Robert  Grierson  a  cat  which  it  appears  had  pre- 
viously been  drawn  nine  times  through  the  cruik,§  giving  the 
word  to  **  cast  the  same  into  the  sea!  HolaT'  And  this  notable 
charm  was  not  without  its  effect,  for  James,  whose  fleet  was  at 
that  time  clearing  the  Danish  coast,  afterwards  declared  that  his 
ship  alone  had  the  wind  contrary,  while  all  the  other  vessels  had 
a  fair  one. 

The  charm  upon  the  water  being  finished,  the  witches  landed, 
and  after  enjoying  themselves  with  wine,  which  they  drank  out  of 
the  same  sieves  in  which  they  had  previously  sailed  so  "  substan- 
tially,'' they  moved  on  in  procession  towards  the  kirk  of  North 
Berwick,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  their  place  of  rendezvous 
with  their  master.    The  company  exceeded  100,  of  whom  52  are 


*  Sir  Jaraes  Melville,  p.  f  94.  t  Confeanon  of  Agnes  SABiptoo. 

t  Indictment  against  Fisn.    Pitcairn,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

i  Crook—the  book  from  which  pots  are  hung  over  a  Soottbh  kitchen  fire. 
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efiimierated  id  Agnet  SwnpsoD'a  confeaaidn.  And  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  Gellie  Duncan,  playing  upon  the  Jew's  harp  the  foU 
lowing  ctttty: 

Cummer^  goe  ye  befbte.  Cummer,  goe  ye, 
Gif  ye  will  not  goe  before,  Cmainer,  let  me. 

Here  their  master  was  to  appear  in  a  character  leaa  common 
in  Scothind  than  on  the  continent,  that  of  a  preacher.  Doctor 
Fian,  who,  as  the  devil's  register,  took  the  lead  in  the  ceremonies 
at  the  kirk,  blew  up  the  doors,  and  blew  in  the  lichts,  which 
resembled  black  candles  sticking  round  about  the  pulpit,  while 
another  of  the  party.  Grey  Meill,  acted  as  door-keeper.  Suddenly 
the  devil  himself  started  up  in  the  pulpit,  attired  in  a  gown  and  hat, 
both  black.  The  sketch  of  his  appearance  given  in  Sir  James 
MeivilleV  Memoirs  has  something  of  the  power  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  Dante.  "  His  body  was  hard  lyk  ym,a8  they  thocht  that 
handled  him,  his  faice  was  terrible,  his  nose  lyk  the  bek  of  an 
egle,  gret  boumyng  eyn"  (occhi  di  bragia)  "  his  handis  and  leggis 
were  berry  with  clawis  upon  his  handisi  and  feit  lyk  the  griffin, 
and  spak  with  a  how  voice."  He  first  called  the  roll  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  which  each  answered  by  name ;  he  then  demanded 
of  them  whether  they  had  been  good  servants,  what  they  had  done 
since  the  last  time  they  had  convened,  and  what  had  been  the 
success  of  their  conjurations  against  the  king.  Gray  Meill  the 
doorkeeper,  who  was  rash  enough  to  remark,  that  *'  naething  ailet 
the  king  yet,  God  be  thankit,"  was  rewarded  for  this  malapropos 
observation  by  a  great  blow.  The  devil  then  proceeded  to  ad- 
monish them  to  keep  his  commandments,  which  were  simply  to 
do  all  the  evil  they  could ;  on  his  leaving  the  pulpit,  the  whole 
congregation,  male  and  female,  did  homage  to  him,  by  saluting 
him  in  a  way  and  manner  which  we  must  leave  those  who  are  curi- 
ous in  such  ceremonies  to  ascertain  from  the  original  indictments. 

Such  is  the  strange  story  in  which  all  the  criminals  examined 
before  James  and  the  council  substantially  agree,  and  unques- 
tionably the  singular  coincidence  of  their  narratives  remains  at 
this  day  one  of  Sie  most  difficult  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
Scottish  history.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  bemgs  who  con- 
fessed these  enormities  could  not  in  that  age  of  credulity  be  for 
a  moment  doubtful.  Pian,  to  whom,  after  the  inhuman  tortures  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  life  could  not  be  of  much  value, 
was  condemned,  strangled  and  burnt.  Agnes  Sampson  under- 
went a  similar  fate.  Barbara  Napier,  another  person  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  convention,  though  acquitted  of  this  charge 
was  condemned  on  certain  other  charges  of  sorcery  in  the  indict- 
ment; but  so  strongly  was  the  mind  of  James  excited,  that  though 
he  bad  secured  a  conviction  against  her  on  the  whole,  he  actually 
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brought  the  assize  to  trial  for  wilful  error  in  acquitting  her  on  this 
point  of  dittay.  But  the  moat  distinguished  victim  connected 
widi  this  scene  of  witchcraft  was  Euphemia  Macalzean,  die 
daughter  of  an  eminent  judge.  Lord  CliftonhalU  ft  woman  of 
strong  mind  and  licentious  passions,  a  devoted  adherent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith*  a  partizan  of  Bothwell  (who  was  accused 
by  several  of  the  witches  as  implicated  in  diese  practices  against 
die  king's  life)  and  a  determined  enemy  to  James  and  to  the  re- 
formed religion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  extent  of 
this  lady's  acquirements  in  sorcery*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  aban- 
doned wretches  of  both  sexes,  pretenders  to  witchcraft*  and  that 
she  had  repeatedly  employed  their  aid  in  attempting  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to  her*  or  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  indulgence  of  her  passions.  The  number  of 
sorceries*  poisonings  and  attempts  at  poisoning*  charged  against 
her  in  the  indictment*  almost  rivals  the  accusations  against  Brin- 
villiers;  and  though  the  Jury  acquitted  her  of  several  of  these* 
they  convicted  her  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  her  own  god- 
father* of  her  husband's  nephew*  and  of  Douelas  of  Pennfrastone; 
besides  being  present  at  the  convention  of  North  Berwick*  and 
various  other  meetings  of  witches*  at  which  the  king's  death  had 
been  contrived.  Her  punishment  was  the  severest  which  the 
court  could  pronounce :  instead  of  the  ordinary  sentence*  direct- 
ing her  to  be  first  strangled  at  a  stake  and  then  burnt*  the  unhappy 
woman  was  doomed  to  be  "  bund  to  ane  staik  and  burnt  in  assis* 
qukk^  to  the  death"  a  fate  which  she  endured  with  the  greatest 
nrmness*  on  the  25  June*  i591-  So  deep  and  permanent  was  the 
impression  made  by  these  scenes  upon  the  king's  mind*  that  we 
owe  to  them  the  preparation  of  an  act  of  parliament  anent  the 
form  of  process  against  witches*  mentioned  among  the  unprinted 
acts  for  1597*  and  more  immediately  the  composition  of  diat 
notable  work  of  the  Scottish  Solomon*  the  ''  Daemonologie."         < 

In  the  trials  of  Bessie  Roy*f  of  James  Reid,t  of  Patrick 
Currie*j:  of  Isobel  Grierson*|  and  of  Grizel  GardinerJ  the 
charges  are  principally  of  taking  off  and  laying  on  diseases  either 
on  men  or  cattle;  meetings  with  the  devil  in  various  shapes  and 
places;  raising  and  dismembering  dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
.enchantments;  destroying  crops;  scaring  honest  persons  in  die 
shape  of  cats;  taking  away  women's  milk;  committing  house- 
breaking and  theft  by  means  of  enchantments*  and  so  on.     South- 


•  Just.  Rec  1590.  t  Just.  Rcc.  Juljr  SI,  1603.  $  July  S3,  IfiOS. 

$  March  10, 1606.  ||  Sept.  7,  1610.    Just.  Records. 
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mnniiig  water,  salt,,  rowan  tree,  eochaiHed  flints  (probably  elf- 
arrow  beads),  and  dgggrel  verses,  generally  a  translation  of  th^ 
Creed  or  Lord's  Prater,*  were  the  means  employed  for  effecting  a 
cure*  Diseases  agaui  were  laid  on  by  forming  pictures  of  day  or 
wax,  which  were  placed  before  the  fire  or  buried  with  the  heads 
downward;  by  placing  a  dead  hand,t  or  some  mutilated  member, 
in  the  bouse  of  the  intended  victim ;  or,  as  in  the  case  pf  Grierson, 
•by  the  simpler  process  of  throwing  an  enchanted  tailzie  (slice)  of 
beef  against  his  door.  It  was  immaterial  whether  the  supposed 
powers  of  the  witch  were  exerted  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  case  of 
Grieve^  no  malefice  (to  use  the  technical  term)  was  charged 
against  him,  but  simply  that  he  had  cured  diseases  by  means  of 
<£arms;  and  the  same  in  the  case  of  Alison  Pearson  ;|  but  both 
were  executed.  Bartie  Paterson  y  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
pious  of  warlocks,  for  his  patients  were  uniformly  directed,  in  ad- 
didoo  to  his  prescriptions,  to  **  ask  their  health  at  all  livand 
wichds  abone  or  under  the  earth,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.**  The 
trial  of  Robert  Erskine  of  Dun,^  though  given  as  one  for  witch- 
craft, seems  to  have  been  a  simple  case  of  poisoning,  he  having 
merely  resorted  to  a  notorious  witch,  named  Margaret  Irvine,  for 
the  herbs  by  which  he  dispatched  his  nephews.  The  case  of  Mar- 
garet Wallace,  towards  the  close  of  James's  reign,**  deserves  notice 
as  being  the  first  where  something  like  a  stand  was  made  against 
some  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  dsBmonologists;  Uie 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  contending  strongly  against  the  doctrine, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  accused  of  witchcraft,  every  cure  per- 
formed by  her  was  to  be  set  down  to  the  agency  of  the  de.viL  The 
defence,  however,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  ably  conducted* 
was  unsuccessful* 

Matters  continue  much  in  the  same  state  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  From  l625  to  l(i40  there  are  eight  entries  of  trials 
for  witchcraft  on  the  Record,  one  of  which,  that  of  Elizabeth  Bath- 
gate,tt  is  remarkable,  as  bein^  followed  by  an  acquittal.  In  that 
of  Katharine  08wald4zt  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  the  boldness  to 
argue,  that  no  credit  was  to  be  given  to  the  confessions  of  the 
other  witches,  who  had  sworn  to  the  presence  of  the  prisoner 
at  some  of  their  orgies,  "  for  all  lawyers  agree,"  argued  he, 
**  that  they  are  not  really  transported,  but  only  in  their  fancies, 
while  asleep,  in  which  they  sometimes  dream  they  see  others 
there.''    This  reasoning,  however,  appears  to  have  made  no  im- 

*  Vide  Agnes  Sampaon's  Tml,  Pitcairn,  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  2S4'-S37. 
t  Jolm  NeiU,  March  S6, 1631,  Just  Rec.    John  Burgh,  Not.  24, 1643,  Ibid. 
X  Jost  Rec.  Aug.  1, 16(3.  $  Pitcaini,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

I  Jott.  Rec.  Dec.  18, 1607.  f  Just.  Rec.  Dec.  1, 1613. 

**  Ibid.  March  tOy  16S8.         tt  Ibid.  1633.        %%  Ibid.  Not.  3, 1629. 
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presskm  on  the  jury,  any  more  than  die  argumftnt  m  Yoong'ft 
case,*  that  the  stoppage  of  the  mill,  which  she  was  accused  of 
having  effected  twenty^nine  years  before^  by  sorcery,  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  natural  causes.    About  one  half  of  the  convic- 
tions during  this  period  proceed  on  judiciid confessions;  whether 
voluntary  or  extorted  does  not  appear.    They  are  not  in  general 
•interesting,  though  some  of  the  details  in  the  trial  of  Hamilton,i- 
differ  a  little  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  witch  trials  of  the 
time.    Having  met  the  devil  on  Kingston  hills,  in  East  Lothiad, 
lie  was  persuaded  by  the  tempter  to  renounce  his  baptism*— a 
piece  of  apostacy  for  which  he  received  only  four  shillings.    The 
devil  farther  directed  him  to  employ  the  following  polite  adjun^ 
tion  when  he  wished  to  raise  him ;  namely,  to  beat  the  ground 
three  times  with  his  stick,  and  say  '*  rise  up,  foul  thief!"   On  the 
other  hand,  the  devil's  behaviour  towards  him  was  equally  uncere* 
monious)  for  on  one  occasion,  when  Hamilton  had  neglected  to 
keep  his  appointment,  he  gave  him  a  severe  drubbing  with  a  batonr. 
The  scene  darkens,  however,  towards  the  close  of  this  reign 
with  the  increasing  dominion  of  the  Puritans.     In  l640  j:  the  Ge^- 
neral  Assembly  passed  an  act,  that  all  ministers  diould  take  par- 
ticular note  of  witches  and  charmers,  and  that  the  oommissionerft 
should  recommend  to  the  supreme  judicature  the  unsparing  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  against  them.     In  1643,  (August  IQ,)  after 
setting  forth  the  increase  of  the  crime,  they  recommended  the 
granting  of  a  standing  commission  from  the  privy  council  or  ju»l 
ticiary  to  any  *'  understanding  gentlemen  or  magistrates,"  to  ap- 
prehend, try,  and  execute  justice  against  the  delinquents.    The 
subject  appears  to  have  been  resumed  in  1644,  1645  and  1649»§ 
and  their  remonstrances,  it  would  seem,  had  not  been  witliout 
effect,  for  in  1^49,  the  year  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  confirming  and  extending  the  provisions 
of  Queen  Mary's,  so  as  more  effectually  to  reach  consulters  with 
witches,  in  regard  to  whom  it  was  thought  (though  we  do  not  see 
why)  that  the  terms  of  the  former  act  were  a  little  equivocal. 
From  this  time,  not  only  does  the  number  of  convictions,  which 
since  the  death  of  James  had  been  on  the  decline,  increase,  but 
the  features  of  the  cases  assume  a  deeper  tinge  of  horror.  The  old, 
impossible  and  abominable  fancies  of  the  Malleus  were  revived 
in  the  trials  of  Janet  Barker  and  Mai^aret  Lauder,||  which  cor- 
respond in  a  remarkable  manner  with  some  of  the  evidence  in  the 
Mora  trials.     About  thirty  trials  appear  on  the  record  between 
this  last  date  and  the  Restoration,  only  one  of  which  ^  appears  to 

*  Feb.  4, 1629.  f  Just.  Rec.  Jan.  t$,  1630. 

t  Vide  Act!  of  Aisembly.  $  Unprioted  Acts  of  Aiserobly. 

H  Just.  Rec.  Dec.  28, 164S.  If  C«cii«rine  CaMy,  Feb.  t,  1658,  Joit  Rec. 
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have  terminated  in  an  ao^uiltal ;  wUie  at  a  atngle  dfcait  toiirt» 
held  at  Glasgow,  Stilling  and  Ayr,  in  l659»  seventeen  persons 
vrere  convicted  and  burnt  for  this  crime.* 

Numeroos,  boir^er,  as  are  the  cases  in  the  Records  of  Jns^ 
naarft  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  these  afford  a  most  inade* 
qiiate  idea  of  tbe  eitent  to  which  this  pest  prevaUed  over  the 
coontry.  For  though  Sir  George  Mackeiusie  doubts  whether  in 
virtue  merely  of  the  general  powers  given  by  the  act,  1563,  infe« 
rior  judges  did  at  any  time,  of  their  own  authority,  try  and  con- 
demn crmiinals  accused  of  witdicraft,  the  same  end  was  managed 
in  a  different  way.  The  court  of  justiciary  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  a  jurisdiction  which  would  alone  have  afforded  them  sufficient 
employment,  and  the  privy  council  were  in  use  to  grant  conmiis- 
sions  to  resident  gentlemen  and  ministers,  to  examine,  and  after* 
wards  to  try  and  execute,  witches,  all  over  Scotland;  and  so 
numerous  were  these  oommissioiis,  that  Wodrow  expresses  his 
astomshinent  at  the  number  found  in  the  Registers.  Under  these 
cornmissions  multitudes  were  burnt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Mercer's  Manuscript  Diary,  Lament's  Diary,  and  Whitelock's 
Memoriab,t  occasional  notices  of  the  numbers  burnt  are  per- 
petually occurring. 

In  every  case  of  the  kind  it  would  appear  that  the  clergy  dis- 
played the  most  intemperate  seal.  It  was  before  them  that  the 
poor  wretches  '*  delated"  of  witchcraft  were  first  brought  for 
examination ;  in  most  cases  after  a  preparatory  course  of  solitary 
confinement,  cold,  fimune,  want  of  sleep,  or  actual  torture.  On 
some  occasions  the  clergy  themselves  actually  performed  the  part 
of  the  prickers,  and  inserted  long  pins  into  the  flesh  of  the  witches 
in  order  to  try  their  sensibility ;%  and  in  all  they  laboured  by  the 
most  persevering  investigations  to  obtain  from  the  accused  a  con- 
fession which  might  afterwards  be  used  against  them  on  their 
ti)al,  and  which  in  more  than  one  instance,  even  though  retracted, 
formed  the  sole  evidence  on  which  the  convictions  proceeded.  In 
some  cases;  where  the  charge  against  the  criminal  was,  that  she 
was  habit  and  repute  a  witch,  the  notoriety  of  her  character  was 
proved  before  the  justiciary  court  by  the  oath  of  a  minister,^  just 
as  habit  and  repute  is  now  proved  in  cases  of  theft  by  that  of  a 
police  officer. 

Though  the  tide  of  popular  delusion  in  regard  to  this  crime 

•  Just.  Rcc. 

t  Mercer,  MS.  copy  in  Advocate's  Library;  June,  1597;  Sept.  9,  1598.  Laniont, 
p.  7.  Whitelock's  MemoriaU;  2d  and  Sdth  Joly,  1645;  April  15, 15,  1650 ;  Jaly  24, 
1650. 

X  One  of  Janet  Young,  Arnot,  p.  S58. 

i  Gffiisl  Gardiner^  Sept.  7, 1610^  Jaat  Rcfc. 
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may  be  said  to  have  turned  dufh^  the  reign  of  Chailes  II.,  its 
opening  was,  perhaps,  more  bloody  than  that  of  any  of  its  prede* 
cessors.  In  the  first  year  after  the  Restoration  (1661),  abotftt 
twenty  persons  appear  to  have  been  c(Midenined  by  the  justiciary 
court,  two  of  whom,  though  acquitted  on  their  first  trial,  were 
condemned  on  the  second  on  new  charges.*  The  numbers  ea»* 
cuted  throughout  the  country  are  noticed  by  Lamont.t.  Fomr- 
teen  commissions  for  trials  in  the  provinces  appear  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  privy  council  in  one  day4  (November  7,  l66l>. 
Of  the  numbers  of  nameless  wretches  who  have  died  and  made  no 
sign,  under  the  bands  of  those  "  understanding  gentlemen/'  (as  the 
General  Assembly's  overture  styles  them,)  to  whom  the  commis- 
sions were  granted,  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  form  a  conjee* 
ture.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  course  of  procedure  in  such 
cases,  we  may  refer  to  some  most  singular  manuscripts  relative  to 
the  examination  of  two  confessing  witches  in  Moray-shire  in 
1(>6£,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Rose,  of  Kilravock; 
more  particularly  as  the  details  which  they  contain  are,  both  from 
their  minuteness  and  the  unparalleled  singularity  of  their  contents, 
far  more  striking  than  anything  to  be  found  on  the  Records  of 
Justiciary  about  this  time. 

The  names  of  these  crazed  beldames  were  Isobel  Gowdie  and 
Janet  Braidhead.  Two  of  the  latter's  examinations  are  preserved ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  four  times  examined  at  different 
dates  betwixt  the  ISth  April  and  27th  May,  l662,  before  the 
sheriff  and  several  gentlemen  and  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  on  one  of  these  is  a  marking  by  the  Justice  Depute  Colville, 
as  follows: — *'  Having  read  and  considered  the  confession  of 
Isobel  Gowdie,  within  contained,  as  paction  widi  Sathan,  renua* 
ciation  of  baptism,  with  divers  malefices,  I  find  that  a  commission 
may  be  very  justly  given  for  her  last  trial. — A,  CohoilUJ*%  The 
confessions  are  written  under  the  hand  of  a  notary  public,  afad 
subscribed  by  all  the  clergymen,  gentlemen  and  other  witnesses 
present;  as  would  appear  to  have  been  the  practice  where  the 
precognitionB  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  justiciary  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  commission  to  try  and  punish  the  crime. 
What  the  result  of  Isobel  Gowdie's  ''  last  trial"  was,  it  is  easy, 
from  the  nature  of  her  confessions,  to  conjecture. 

"  Nod  ragioniam*  de  lor — ma  guarda  e  passa." 

*  Margaret  Hotohiiuon,  tOUi  Aogust,  1661.    Janet  Cock,  lOtli  Sept.  1661. 

+  Page  179. 

X  Privy  Coancil  Record. 

§  The  paper  in  marked  on  the  back,  Edinbnrgfa,  10th  July,  I66t.  Considered  and 
found  relevant  by  tlie  Joftice  Depate.  The  part  of  Janet  Bniidhead'a  deposition, 
which  appears  to  have  borne  a  siniiar  marking  by  the  JwUce  Depute,  is  torn  off. 
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Though  examined  on  four  different  occasicms,  at  considerable 
iDtervals  of  time,  and  undoubtedly  undergoing  solitary  confine* 
inent  in  the  interim,  so  minute  and  invariable  are  the  accounts 
given  by  Oowdie  in  particular,  of  the  whole  life  and  conversation 
of  the  witches  to  whom  she  belonged,  that  a  pretty  complete  insti* 
tute  of  infernal  science  might  be  compiled  from  her  confession. 
The  distinctness  with  which  the  visions  seem  to  have  haunted 
her,  the  consistency  they  had  assumed  in  her  own  mind,  and  yet 
the  Inconceivable  absurdity  and  monstrosity  of  these  conceptions, 
to  many  of  which  we  cannot  even  allude,  furnish  some  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  history  of  hypochondriac  insanity. 

Her  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  devil  took  place  in  the  kirk 
of  Auldearn,  where  she  was  baptized  by  him  with  the  name  of 
Janet,  being  held  up  by  a  companion,  and  the  devil  sucking  the 
blood  from  her  shoulder  and  spouting  it  on  his  hand.*  The 
band  or  coven  to  which  they  belonged  consisted  of  thirteen, 
(whose  names  she  enumerates,  and  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  apprehended  upon  her  delation,)  that  being  the  usual  num- 
ber of  the  covens.  £ach  is  provided  with  an  officer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  repeat  the  names  of  ttie  party  after  Satan,  and  a  maiden, 
who  seems  to  hold  sway  over  the  women,  and  who  is  the  particu. 
lar  favourite  of  the  devil,  is  placed  at  his  right  hand  at  feasts.  A 
grand  meeting  of  the  covens  takes  place  quarterly,  when  a  ball  is 
given.  Each  witch  has  a  **  sprite*'  to  wait  upon  her,  some  ap- 
pearing **  in  sad  dun,  some  in  grass  green,  some  in  sea  green, 
some  in  yellow."  Those  of  Gowdie's  coven  were,  **  Robert  the 
Jakes,  Sanders  the  Reed-Reever,  Thomas  the  Fairy,  Swein  the 
Roaring  lion.  Thief  of  Hell  wait-upon-herself,  MacHector,  "and 
so  on.  Some  of  these  spirits,  it  would  appear,  did  not  stand 
high  in  Isobel's  opinion,  for  Robert  the  Jakes,  she  says,  was  aged, 
and  seemed  to  be  '*  a  gowkit  glaikit  spirit"  -  Each  of  the  witches 
too  received  a  sobriquet,  by  which  they  were  generally  known.f 
Satan  himself  had  several  spirits  to  wait  upon  him ;  ''  sometimes 
he  had  boots  and  sometimes  shoes  upon  his  feet,  but  still  his  feet 
are  forked  and  cloven."  The  witches,  it  appears,  occasionally 
took  considerable  liberties  with  his  character,  on  which  occasions 
Satan,  on  detecting  the  calumny,  used  to  beat  the  delinquents 
**  up  and  down  like  naked  gaists,'*  with  a  stick,  as  Charon  does 
the  naked  spirits  in  tlie  Inferno,  with  his  oar.  (Cant,  iii.)  He 
found  it  much  more  easy,  however,  to  deal  with  the  warlocks 
than  with  the  fair  sex.    *'  Alexander  Elder,"  says  the  confessing 

*  Her  fellow-witch,  Braidhead,  was  baptized  by  Uie  very  inappropriate  name  of 
C&rtjiMii. 

t  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  in  the  Infernal  ritual.  Jaw  gives  the 
BickBamctof  the  RcDfrewshire  witches,  in  the  Baiigarran  Case.^Hanoriai^  p^  1««. 
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mtdk,  **  was  soft,  and  coukl  not  defend  himselft  and  did  naething 
but  greit  and  crye  while  be  will  be  scourging  him,  but  Margaret 
Wilson  in  Auldearn  would  defend  herself  finely,  and  cast  up  her 
bands  to  cape  the  blows,  and  Bessie  Wilson  would  speak  crustily 
with  her  tongue,  and  would  be  bellin  again  to  bim  stoutly/' 

The  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  witches  are  described 
with  the  same  firmness  and  minuteness  of  drawing.  When  the 
devil  has  appointed  an  infernal  diet,  the  witches  leave  behind 
them,  in  bed,  a  besom  or  three*legged  stool,  which  assumes  their 
shape  till  their  return,  a  feature  eiactly  corresponding  with  the 
Mora  trials.  When  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  their  work  is 
to  be  performed,  they  either  adopt  the  shape  of  cats,  hares,  &c.  or 
else,  mounting  upon  com  or  bean  straws,  and  pronouncing  the 
foUowii^  charm, — 

**  Hone  and  battock,  horte  and  go. 
Horse  and  pellats,  ho!  ho!" 
they  are  borne  through  the  air  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
If  any  one  see  these  straws  in  motion,  and  **  does  not  sanctify 
themselves,"  the  witches  may  shoot  them  dead.    This  feat  they 

E^rform  with  elf-arrow  heads,  which  are  manufactured  by  Satan 
mself,  and  his  assistants  the  elf  boys,  who  are  described,  like  the 
Scandinavian  trolls,  as  little  humpbacked  creatures  who  speak 
**  goustie  like,"  (gruffly;)  each  witch  receiving  from  Satan  a  certain 
number  of  these  **  Freischiitze.**  A  list  of  forty  or  fifty  persons  ia 
given  by  the  witch,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  herself  and  her 
companions,  by  these  means;  while  she  also  mentions  that  she 
bad  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  life  of  Mr.  Harry 
Forbes,  minister  of  Auldearn,  one  of  the  witnesses  actually  pre- 
sent and  subscribing  her  confession.  Another  attempt  against 
die  life  of  this  minister  is  described  very  graphically.  The  instru- 
ment employed  was  "  a  bag  made  of  the  flesh  and  guts  and  gaila 
of  toads,  the  liver  of  a  hare,  pickles  of  com,  parings  of  nails,  of  feet, 
and  toes,''  which  olio  being  steeped  all  night,  and  mixed  uctinr 
dum  artem  by  Satan  himself,  was  consecrated  by  a  charm  dictated 
by  Satan,  and  repeated  by  the  witches,  "  all  on  their  knees,  and 
'  their  hair  about  their  shoulders  and  eyes,  holding  up  their  hands, 
and  looking  stedfastly  on  the  deril,  that  he  might  destroy  the  said 
Mr.  Harry."  This  composition  one  of  the  witches,  who  made  her 
way  into  the  minister's  chamber,  attempted  to  throw  upon  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  other  holy  men  in  the 
room.  Another  composition  of  the  same  kind  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  lairds  of  Park  and  Lochloy  was  more  success- 
ful, as  appears  from  the  deposition  of  the  other  witch,  Jane^t 
Braidhead.  Having  prepared  the  venom,  "  they  came  to  Inshock 
in  the  night  time,  and  scattered  it  up  and  down,  above  and  about 


the  gate,  and  other  places,  where  the  lairds  and  their  sons  would 
most  haunt.  And  then  we.  in  the  lik^ess  of  crows  and  rooks^ 
stood  above  the  gate*  and  in  the  trees  opposite  the  gate.  It  was 
appointed  so  that  if  any  of  them  should  touch  or  tramp  upon  any 
of  it,  as  well  as  that  it  or  any  of  it  fall  on  them,  it  should  strike 
them  with  boils  and  kill  them,  which  it  did,  and  they  shortly  died* 
We  did  it  to  make  this  house  heirless.** 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  pursue  farther  these  strange  details, 
which  we  ho{>e  Mr.  Pitcairn  will  publish,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
i:apable  of  being  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  as  a  most  valuable 
m>pendiz  to  the  records  at  that  time* 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  violence  of  this  popular  delirium  be- 
gan after  1662  to  relax.  An  interval  of  six  years  now  occurs 
without  a  trial  for  this  crime,  M^le  the  record  bears  that  James 
Webh*  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped  for  accusing  several 
individuals  .of  it,  a  fate  which  he  was  hardly  like^  to  have 
encountered  some  years  before.  Fountainball,  in  noticing  the 
case  of  the  ten  poor  women  convicted  on  their  own  confession  in 
•l678,t  obviously  speaks  of  the  whole  affair  with  great  doubt  and 
hesitation.  And  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Criminal  Law, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  though  he 
does  not  yet  venture  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  crime  or  the.  ex,- 
pediency  of  its  punidbment,  lays  down  many  principles  very 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  preceding  century.  "  From 
the  horridness  of  the  crime,"  says  he,  *'  I  do  conclude  that  of  all 
crimes  it  requires  the  clearest  relevancy  and  most  convincing 
probature;  and  I  condemn,  next  to  the  wretches  themselves,  those 
cruel  and  too  forward  judges  who  burn  persons  by  thousands  as 
guilty  of  this  crime."  And  accordingly,  acting  on  these  humane 
and  cautious  principles.  Sir  George,  m  his  Report  to  the  Judges 
in  I68O4  relative  to  a  number  of  persons  then  in  prison  for  this 
crime,  stated  that  their  confessions  had  been  procured  by  torture, 
and  tibat  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  proof  against  them,  on 
which  they  were  set  at  liberty.  ^'  Since  which  time,"  adds  Lord 
Royston,  *'  there  has  been  no  trial  for  this  crime  before  that 
court,  nor  before  any  other  court  that  I  know  of,  except  one  at 
Paisley  by  commission  from  the  Privy  Council  in  anno  1697." 
This  observation  of  Lord  Royston  is  not  alt<^ether  correct.  The 
trial  at  Paisley  to  which  he  alludes,  is  evidently  the  noted  case  of 
the  Renfrewshire  witches,  tried  on  a  charge  of  sorcery  against  a 
inrl  named  Christian  Shaw,  the  daughter  of  Shaw  of  Bargarran. 
The  conviction  of  the  accused  appears  to  have  taken  place  pria- 

•  Januuy,  ff,  I66f.— JMctory  lUtmrdi. 

t  Vol.  ir  Decisiont,  p.  14. 

t  MS.  Notes  of  Lord  R«igrston.— if^tweatei'  Uhrary. 
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cipally  OD  the  evidence  of  the  girl  herself,  who  in  the  presence  of 
the  commissioners  plajed  off  a  series  of  extasies  and  convulsion 
fits,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  nuns  of  Loudon  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  Grandier  the  century  before.  In  this  atrocious  case,  the 
Commissioners  (in  the  Report  presented  by  them  to  the  Privy 
Council,  9th  March,  1697,)  reported  that  there  were  twenty^rfour 
persons,  male  and  female,  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
sorceries;  and  among  them,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, and  a  boy  not  twelve  years  of  age.  After  this^  we  almost 
feel  surprised  that  out  of  about  twenty  who  were  condemned, 
only  five  appear  to  have  been  executed.  They  were  burnt  on  the 
green  at  Paisley.  The  last  trial  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
was  that  of  Elspet  Rule,  tried  before  Ijord  Anstruther,  on  the 
Dumfries  Circuit,  3d  May,  1708,  where  the  prisoner,  though 
convicted  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  was  merely  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  on  the  cheek  and  banished  Scotland  for  life.  The  last 
execution  which  took  place  was  that  of  an  old  woman  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  Loth,  executed  at  Dornoch  in  172S»  by  sentence  of  the 
Sheriff  depute  of  Caithness,  Captain  David  Ross,  of  Little  Dean. 
*'  It  is  said,  that  being  brought  out  for  execution,  the  weather 
proving  very  severe,  she  sat  composedly  warming  herself  by  the 
fire,  while  the  other  instruments  of  death  were  made  ready  !"* 

So  ends  in  Scotland  the  tragical  part  of  the  history  of  witch- 
craft. In  1735,  as  already  mentioned,  the  penal  statutes  were 
repealed;  much  to  the  annoyance,  however,  of  the  Seceders,  who, 
in  their  annual  confession  of  national  sins,  printed  in  an  act  of 
their  Associate  Presbytery  at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  enumerated,  as 
a  grievous  transgression,  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  "  con- 
trary to  the  express  laws  of  God  !*'  And  though  in  remote  dis- 
tricts the  belief  may  yet  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  it 
has  noW|  like  the  belief  in  ghosts,  alchymy,  or  second  sight,  only 
that  sort  of  vague  hold  on  the  fancy  which  enables  the  poet  and 
romance  writer  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  fiction,  and  therewith 
to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tal^.  And,  of  a  truth,  no  unimportant 
moral  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the  history  of 
this  delusion;  namely,  the  danger  of  encouraging  those  enthusi- 
astic conceits  of  the  possibility  of  direct  spiritual  influence,  which» 
in  one  shape  or  other,  and  even  in  our  own  days,  are  found  to 
haunt  the  brain  of  the  weak  and  presumptuous.  For  it  is  but  the 
same  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  witches,  and  which  shows  itself  in  the  quietism  of  Bouri^non, 
the  reveries  of  Madame  Guyon,  the  raptures  of  Sister  Nativity, 
the  prophecies  of  Naylor,  the  dreams  of  Dr.  Dee,  or  Sweden- 
borg's  prospect  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  still  but  an  emanation  of 

*  Preface  to  Law's  Memorials,  by  Mr  K.  SImrpe,  p.  107. 
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that  spirit  of  pride,  which,  refiising  to  be  *'  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels/'  asserts  an  immediate  communion  and  equality  with 
them,  and  which,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  patient,  feeds 
him  with  the  gorgeous  visions  of  quietism,  or  impels  him,  like  a 
furious  Malay,  along  the  path  of  persecution.     Some -persons 
assert  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  we  have  no  enthu- 
siasm.    In  our  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  at  no  period,  we  believe,  has  enthusiasm,  of  the  worst  kind, 
been  more  rife;  witness  the  impostures  of  Southcott  and  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  the  thousand  phantasies  which  are  daily  running  their 
brief  course  of  popularity.    At  no  time  baa  ikmt  eaifOBime  of  the 
brain  been  more  widely  diffused,  which,  as  it  formerly  cowerted 
every  natural  occurrence  into  the  actual  agency  of  the  devil,  now 
transforms  every  leader  of  a  petty  circle  into  a  saint,  and  invests 
him  with  the  garb  and  dignity  of  an  apostle.     Daily,  ii  appears 
to  us,  are  the  practical  and  active  duties  of  life  more  neglected 
under  the  influence  of  this  principle;  the  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil  of  others  daily  becomes  more  rare;  the  stream  of  benevo- 
lence which  of  old  stole  deep  and  silently  through  the  haunts  of 
poverty  and  sickness  at  home,  is  now  but  poorly  compensated  by 
being  occasionally  thrown  up  in  a  few  pompous  and  useless  iets, 
at  public  subscriptions  for  distant  objects;  while  even  in  those 
whose  minds  are  untinctured  by  the  grosser  evik  to  which  enthu- 
siasm gives  rise,  life  passes  away  in  vain  and  illusive  dreams  of 
seif-eoroplacent  superiority,  which,  as  they  are  based  only  in  pride 
and  constitutional  susceptibility,  rarely  endure  when  age  and  in- 
firmity have  shaken  or  removed  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
were  reared.    Thus,  the  enthusiast  who,  like  Mirza,  has  been 
contemplating  through  the  long  day  the  Elysian  islands  that  lie 
beyond  the  gulph,  and  already  walking  in  a  fancied  communion 
with  their  myrtle-crowned  inhabitants,  feels,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  that,  as  evening  creeps  upon  the  landscape,  the  phantas- 
oragoria  becomes  dimmer  and  more  dim ;  the  bridge,  the  islands, 
the  genius  who  stood  beside  them  disappear;  till  at  last  nothing 
remains  for  him  but  his  own  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  its 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  on  its  sides; — this  sober,  weary, 
working  world,  in  short,  with  all  its  cares  and  duties,  through 
which,  if  he  had  been  wisely  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  he  was 
sent  into  it,  he  shouM  have  been  labouring  onward  with  a  bene- 
ficent activity,  not  idly  dreaming  by  the  way  side  of  the  Eden  for 
which  he  is  bound ;  and  so  he  awakes  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
trne  vocation  in  life  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  and 
perceives  the  value  and  the  paramount  necessity  of  exertion,  only 
when  youth,  with  its  opportunities,  and  its  energies,  lies  behind 
him  for  ever,  tike  die  shadows  of  a  dream. 
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ISrao. 
Thouoh  the  political  fate  of  Denmark  and  Norway  has  beea 
often  associated,  yet  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of 
their  earlier  and  their  later  history  they  have  been  wholly  dis* 
united,  and  the  events  of  the  present  century  seem  to  have  deter* 
mined  their  complete  and  final  separation.  Happen  what  will, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  tliat  the  Norwegians  should  ever 
again  recognise  the  authority  and  government  of  Copenhagen. 
Independent  they  will  probably  be  in  the  progress  of  time,  but 
every  day  widens  die  gulf  which  divides  them  from  their  former 
fellow*8ubjects.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  common  ancestry  of 
fame,  and  a  common  language  of  daily  intercourse,  but  both 
Danes  and  Norwegians  begin  to  draw  the  deep  line  of  demarca* 
tion ;  the  great  men  of  one  country  are  no  longer  claimed  as  the 
inheritance  of  the  other,  the  idioms  are  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  marked  nationality,  and  the  institutions,  b<kh  social  and 
political,  are  showing  every  day  more  obviously  those  differences 
and  distinctions  which  grow  out  of  the  contrasted  position  in 
which  the  two  nations  have  been  lately  placed. 

That  very  remarkable  dissimilarities  should  esist  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vrild,  mountainous,  frigid,  and  thinly  peopled 
regions  of  Norge,  and  tibe  rich,  cultivated  and  populous  islands  of 
the  Baltic  Archipelago,  must  be  anticipated  by  any  one  whose 
eye  glances  over  the  European  map.  Denmark  has  long  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  which  a  dense  population  can  afford, 
and  though  her  splendid  situation  at  the  entrance  of  die  North 
Sea  has  not  been  turned  to  that  valuable  account  which  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  would 
have  cfxtracted  from  it,  she  has  still  profited  not  a  little  by  the 
great  streams  of  commercial  intercourse  which  are  so  constantly 
flowing  through  the  Sound  and  the  Belt.  Far  more  might  be 
done  by  an  enlightened  administration,  which,  if  it  made  her  one 
general  free  port,  would  constitute  her  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
Norths  the  centre  of  free  trade,  and  of  that  wide  prosperity  whidi 
grows  out  of  it;  especially  when  seconded  and  supported  by  tfaoae 
habits  of  bdustry,  that  active  knowledge,  and  that  sufficiency  «of 
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capital  which  she  possesses*  and  which  would  at  once  give  all 
their  impulses  to  such  an  experiment  as  we  have  suggested.  To' 
the  wide  extension  of  elementary  education  through  the  Dani^ 
dominions  we  ourselves  can  bear,  after  a  close  personal  examina- 
tion, a  willing  and  honourable  testimony.  In  an  interview  with 
which  the  Writer  of  this  article  was  honoured  by  the  present 
sovereign  of  Denmark,  when  asked  by  his  Majesty  what  had  most 
interested  him  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  lands  under  his  sway, 
he  was  able  to  pay  this  sincere  and  gratifying  compliment  to  the 
King,  that  **  he  was  perhaps  the  onl;^  ruler  in  the  world  who  could 
say  Uiat  the  whole  of  his  people,  without  exception,  %vere  taught 
to  read  and  write," — a  compliment  which  his  Majesty  received  as 
became  a  paternal  prince,  and  said,  he  trusted  that  their  education 
would  preserve  them  from  being  deceived.  Considering  the  dif« 
ficuities  which  the  face  of  the  country  presents  to  the  rapid  circu* 
lation  of  knowledge,  the  state  of  ^ucation  in  Norway  will  be 
found  to  be  far  more  advanced  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  earlier  principles  of  instruction  are  almost  universally  dif- 
fused; the  civilization  of  the  towns  is  remarkable;  and  though 
literature,  as  literature,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  flourish,  and  die 
quantity  of  valuable  books  published  in  Norway  fonns  no  fair 
proportion  to  those  produced  by  her  Swedish  and  Danish  neigh* 
t>ours,  yet  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  causes  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  advert,  and  proves  nothii^ 
against  the  evidence  of  that  high  intellectual  aptitude  which  xWe 
conceive  to  be  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  To  the 
Gothic  slock,  indeed,  almost  all  the  nobler  properties  of  northern 
Europe  must  be  referred,  while  it  will  be  seen  that  the  founders 
of  the  greatest  and  the  most  enlightened  of  modem  nations — the 
nadons  which  have  raised  their  civil  policy  on  the  wide  founda- 
tions  of  knowledge  and  of  freedom — emanate  from  the  same  dis- 
tiimiished  source. 

Even  more  striking,  however,  than  the  geographical  contrast 
between  Denmark  and  Norway,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  their 
political  institutions, — institutions  which  were  wholly  unlike  in  all 
their  circumstances,  even  when  both  nations  recognised  the  same 
central  authority.  In  Denmark,  an  unlimited  monarch,  whose 
sovereignty  is  omnipresent  in  the  remotest  details  of  government* 
lo  Norway,  an  admmistration  in  which  the  monarchical  authority 
scarcely  appears.  In  Denmark,  a  countless  nobility,  a  universal 
passion  for  titles  and  decorations.  In  Norway,  scarcel]|r  a  noble, 
aad  an  all-pervading  indifference  to  factitious  distinctions.  In 
Norway  again,  a  popular  representation,  battling  heroically  against 
all  Ibe  attempts  of  the  crown  to  insinuate  ito  influence  into  the 
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machinery  of  die  oommonwealtk.    In  Deamarkt  not  tbeehadow 
of  a  le|^ladve  assembly,  not  a  solitary  ongan  for  the  expression 
of  opinion.    We  are  not  here  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  le- 
spective  merits  of  these  systems — but  merely  to  state  the  m^ed 
facts  of  difference*    Yet  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  in  us  to 
express  a  hope^  that  the  hardy  spirit  of  independence  which  has  so 
long  distinguished  all  the  discussions  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
will  long — aye,  for  ever — animate  their  debates;  that  they  will  yet 
— yea,  always — preserve  those  institutions,  so  honourablet  so 
elevating  to  the  national  character.    And  of  the  government  of 
Denmarii  we  must  add,  that  when  the  IJanish  people  threw  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  an  unlimited  monarch,  as  their  sole  pro- 
tection against  an  oppressive  and  intolerable  aristocracy,  they 
exercised  a  sound  and  wise  discretion.    That  the  progress  of 
time,  and  the  greater  cultivation  of  the  commonalty,  reqvire  many 
modifications  of  the  existing  system,  is  very  obvious  to  the  beiie« 
volent  observer.    In  the  German  provioces-^-especially  removed 
as  they  are  from  the  paternal  observation  of  a  monarchy  \Ai06e 
^vemmeiit  is  really  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  fatherly — there 
is  a  demand  for  important  reforms,  whose  claims  it  would  be  wise 
and  well  to  anticipate.   There  is  a  strong,  a  universal  feeling,  that 
these  states  ought  not  to  be  almost  'the  only  branch  of  the  great 
German  family  to  which  a  representative  system  is  denied ;  a  re« 
piesentative  system  too  having  been  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  laat 
Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  they  seat  a  deputation,  who  re- 
turned with  ihe  fair  words  of  promise — a  promise  as  yet  unfulfilled. 
The  history  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  is  one  of  stirring  interest* 
In  all  the  annals  of  freedom  no  more  touching  episode  will  be 
found  than  the  struggle  of  the  Ditmarshers— 4he  Helvetians  of 
the  aorth-*«to  preserve  their  independence.    All  tlutt  pity  haa 
listened  to  of  suffiermg,  all  that  poetiy  has  celebrated  of  valour^ 
will  be  found  pourtrayed  in  their  story ;  and  greatly,  we  repeat, 
vpould  it  honour  the  sovereijgn  of  Denmark,  if  he  coaseated  to  be 
the  founder  of  those  liberal  institutions  which  his  German  sttbjecta 
so  anxiously  sigh  for.    The  personal  qualities  of  that  soverei^ 
are  admirable.    He  stands  in  his  court— simple  and  accessible*-^ 
like  a  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  family.    There  is  none  so  maan 
9s  to  be  shut  out  from  his  presence, — none  so  high  as  to  posaaaa 
bis  exclusive  confidence.     He  listens  with  his  own  ears  to.^a 
language  of  complaints, — with  his  own  hands  he  distributes  bia 
liberal  charities.    We  have  seen  hk  court  crowded  with  all  raaka 
of  citizens,  the  municipal  officers  of  the  state,  the  highest  digm*^ 
taries  of  the  church  blended  with  peasants  and  burgesses,  with 
widows  and  oq>haiis— all  who  had  a  favour  to  supplicate,  or  a  t«le 
of  sorrow  to  tell. 
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la  coimtrMS  of  limited  extent  or  of  scanty  pdpuIatioD«  lileni* 
tore  has  to  struggle  against  great  disadv^iitages.  Wherever  the 
number  of  readers  is  small*  small  neeessa/ily  must  the  number 
of  wrilcfs  be*  Where  the  demand  for  book|  is  so  inconsiderable 
as  to  give  no  ebcoun^meut  to  book-makmg  as  a  profession^ 
the  cooipetitioa  for  literary  reputation  will  1^  very  inactive — 
even  in  the  most  successful  cases  the  literary  triumph  can  be  a 
vary  humble  one*  Where  the  audience  cannot  be  numeroust  the 
most  ekM|tteBt  discourse  makes  no  wide  impression*  He  whose 
iDstrumeiit  is  the  English  tongue  may  find  his  way  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  countless  millions;  but  very  bounded 
is  the  field  which  is  open  to  Scandinavian  ambition,  at  least  until 
tranelation  lends  it£f  migratory  wings.  How  few  would  have 
heard  of  the  Kiawqfe  Viser,  but  for  such  men  as  Seottj  Jamiesoo^ 
and  Grimm!  And  why  is  the  name  of  OehlenscUse^r  become  a 
name  of  European  reputation*  but  because  he  hmaself  broke 
through  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Danish  fame»  and  with  his  own 
hands  arrayed  hinlself  in  a  German  costume?  The  fate  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  North  has  not  beed  decided  by  their  merits 
Gertainly,  but  by  the  accident  of  their  having  found  interpreters 
to  convey  their  merits  and  their  meanm^s  to  other  lands. 

Literature  is  far  worse  off  than  science — for  science  has  a 
thousand  dragomaas  in  her  service.  1^  has  availed  herself  of 
that  new  and  mighty  en^me,  association,  which,  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  is  producmg  changes,  second  only  to  those  intro* 
duced  by  the  discoveries  of  printing  and  ^  steam-engine.  Every 
advance  in  the  world  of  science  is  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes 
fram  one  part  of  the  civilized  earth  to  the  other:  but  in  lilent<* 
Imre^  great  men  flourish  and  fade,  and  their  glory  dies  like  the 
circle  on  die  water«  Who  hits  not  heard  of  Linn£-*-of  Berzelius 
<-H>f  Orated?  Who  ha$  heard  of  Ewald  or  Storm,  or  lagemann? 
Let  any  stranger,  who  speaks  the  language,  visit  the  country 
where  genias  pours  forth  its  streams^ — the  names  ''familiar  aa 
hoosdroid  words"  to  the  ears  of  the  people---the  names  which 
he  will  find  lefenred  to.  aa  the  pride  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
nation,  will  not»  most  probably,  be  those  with  which  in  distant 
IsBida  be  has  been  most  accustomed  to  associate  that  country's 
fepotaticHi^  A  physical  disoovery — a  facty-tfayels  more  easily^ 
loo,  than  a  volume  of  history,  or  the  subtile  imaginativeness  of  i^ 
beantiftil  poem.  The  one  is  palpable,  intelUgUiTe,  obviouaj-'-the 
oAer  terv  be  #rapp^  up  in  the  refinements  of  a  language  stu- 
died by  few,  aiaA-  require  for  its  true  appreciadon  that  attention^ 
whose  exactions  are  not  willingly  obeyed*  Science  ba9  its  mii- 
versal  tongue, — its  instrntnents  6f  e^^pression,  wfaficfa,  like  the 
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Arable  luimemb,  and  the  musieal  notes,  are  everywhece  under- 
stood, whatever  be  the  name  by  which  they  are  called. 
'  Art  and  science  speak  to  the  external  senses  without  even  the 
instrumentality  of  words;  but  literature  has  no  other  messenger, 
«io  other  servant,  no  other  help-male  than  her  alphabet* — that  al«» 
phabety  in  whose  combinations  no  two  nationa  agree^-makiojg  it 
li  matter  of  patriotism  and  of  pride  to  diverge  as  much  as  possible 
from  one  another;  a  curious  instance  of  which  has  latdy  occurred 
in  the  country  about  which  we  are  writing,  where  an  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  Danish  and  Swedish  orthography  has  led  to  a  strife 
as  bitter  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  that  each  nation  should 
devour  the  other  alive*  And  if  any  man  desire  to  probe  the 
quantity  of  prejudice  which  exists  in  England  on  this  subject* 
let  him  look  at  the  ridicule,  and  scorn,  and  contumely,  with  which 
those  have  been  visited  who  have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  £a^ 
glish  absurd,  irregular,  and  indefensible  mode  of  spelling — the 
source  of  most  of  the  errors  as  to  the  origin  of  words — and  of 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  difficulties  which  all  fo^ 
reigners  experience  in  the  attempts  to  acquire  a  language,  whose 
construction  is  a  model  of  eimphcity  and  beauty,  but  whose  ex-* 
cellencea  are  constantly  disfigured  by  an  orthography  repugnant 
to  common  sense  and  to  philological  knowledge. 

Our  pages  have  from  time  to  time  contained  accounts  of 
works,  whose  object  has  been  to  illustrate  or  to  develope  the  an* 
cient  Scandinavian  mythology,  as  it  is  found  pourtrayed  in  those 
extraordinary  productions,  which,  while  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
was  involved  in  a  visible  darkness,  threw  extraordinary  light  over 
the  inhospitable  Icelandic  region.  They  influenced  herformaiiy 
ages,  and  still  continue  to  influence  the  literature  of  the  Scandi-t 
navian  nations.  In  order  accurately  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  state  of  letters  in  North*western  Europe,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  foUow  theatream 
of  Icelandic  civilization  into  the  languages  which  are  to  be  traced 
to  that  parent  source,*  But  the  theme  is  far  too  extensive  for 
Ae  present  occasion,  and  branches  into  a  variety  of  topics,  any 
one  of  which  would  occupy  the  space  we  have  assigoed  to 
oursdves.    The  richness — the  varie^ — the  originality— the  im- 

Ertance  of  the  Icelandic  contributions  to  history,  poetry,  and 
jiriation,  will  surprise  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  4le-> 
voted  to  ^  subject.  Hereafter  it  may  be  our  privilege  to 
unroll  some  of  those  carious  and  iatevesting  chronicles,  wbidi  com- 
municate so  much  instruction  respecting  tfie  sayings  and  the  doings 

*  Peder  Resen  poblished  Sdoito's  £dda  with  a  Danish  and  Latin  tramlatign  ia 
*t665,  and  printed  at  ha  own  expense  Gudmund's  Icelandic  Lexicon. 
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^f  tke  Ntnthem  race—which  intrbduce  us  to  their  (>rivate'and 
their  public  concerns — to  their  habits  and  institutions— their  coil^ 
THgeotts  adventures — their  expeditions  to  Southern  Europe — their 
tt^oubted  discovery  of  America — their  action  upon  our  English 
ovil  polity — ^in  a  word>  to  follow  back  to  its  earliest  records  that 
h^^  gifted  people,  whose  seed  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
eartfah—disseminating  the  finest  and  noblest  spedmens  of  tntellec 
tosl  man.^    Scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  historical;  are  the 
philoaophical  treasures  in  this  too  litde  explored  mine.    Most  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  Icelandic  literature   conies   to  ^s 
llirough  the -stiff,  add  formal  Latin  translations  which  Danish  Hte«- 
rati  have  made  of  the  originals.   What  barren  spoils,  for  example, 
-did  Amos  Cottle  bring  from  his  Northern  researches!      The 
Scandinavian  ibrsooth*— our  elder  Gothic  brother — ^mtist  be  first 
taken  to  Italy  to  be  clad  in  a  Roman  tunic,  in  order  to  bring 
id>ottt  a  reeognition  by  his  own  kindred.    He  is  to  be  estranged 
fcr  the  special  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  our  acquamtanee^ 
His  mother-tongue  was  the  language  of  our  forefathers^-but 
tiai  he  muc(t  be  untaught,  that  fa«  may  colloquixe  in  an  idiom, 
alien  alike  to  him  and  to  us-^an  idiom  wholly  dissimilar  in  sound 
and  form,  and  association,  from  that  in  which  we  think,  and  feel, 
*  and  apeak,  and .  write.    The  elements  of  our  idiom  are  essen*- 
tially  GoAie^-and  the  d^per  we  descend  into  the  popular 
masses,  the  wider  will  it  be  found  diat  the  Gothic  roots  have 
spread.    Our  higher  orders  afiect  a  vain  and  feeble  classieaUiy — 
.comiptmg  the  purity,  enfeebliog  the  energy  of  our  ancient  speecbn 
Is  not  great^nuNded,  or  high-hearted  more  vigorous  and  intelligi- 
ble than  tnaenanhnous?    Is  not  freedom  a  sound  of  nobler  power 
than  liberty:    It  we  go  through  the  whole  range  of  Latm  aiid 
Prencb  words  synonymous  with  those  of  Gothic  origin,  we  shall 
find  that  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  in  expression,  and  at 
the  saHie  time  most  easily  understood.     It  is  to  the  dishonour  of 
most  of  our  dictionary-makers  and  writers  on  the  origin  of  onr 
English  tongue,  that  they  have  laboured  so  little  in  the  Icelandic 
field.    The  derivations  which  are  given  in  most  of  our  lexicons 
are  lamentably  superficial,  and  show  that  their  authors  have  not 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  American  minister  at 
Ike  court  oC  I^aiark,  wbote  active  larTioea  for  the  ooiuolidation  of  the  Jaws  of  hb  oouitt- 
tiy  have  obtained  far  him  soeh  merited  honour,  has  been  for  tome  time  engaged  in  col* 
kcting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  ami  of  the  North,  esppcially  m  connection  with 
their  varioos  inroads  on  the  South.  He  proposes  to  treatylt  length  of  their  bJsU>rjr, 
poetry,  and  mythology — of  their  personal  and  political  condition — beginning  with  the 
cariicAt  period  of  which  any  traces  are  to  he  found— and  /ndioff  with  that  epoch  (net 
ft  Veiy  OManiDable  one)  in  which  the  Norman  and  Anglo-^axon  race  were  cour' 
plelefy  Mended.   '  '^ 
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explored  the  great  sources  of  our  lanpnage.  It  10  not  so  muck 
to  the  South  as  to  the  North  that  a  philosophical  philologist  must 
fixedly  look.  What  a  splendid  service  might  be  rendered  by  him» 
who,  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Seandinap 
vian  and  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Gothic  stem,  especially  in 
their  more  antiquen^tbeir  (celandic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frisian--*- 
forms,  and  tracing  (hem  through  these  to  the  many  and  curious 
ramifications  whieh  have  overspread  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
European  iJEimilyt — what  service,  we  say,  might  not  he  render  t^ 
our  languaffe»  by  illustrating  its  origin  and  its  history  from  so  riek 
a  mine !  And  a  greater  servioe  still  would  it  be,  if  it  were  possU 
ble  to  enrich  it  by  again  introducing  words  which  have  been  foiv 
gotten  by  the  progress  of  time.  What  a  varie^  of  names,  for 
example,  have  the  Icelanders  given  to  the  snoio/^^words  which 
pourtray  its  every  form  and  character-*-how  many  titles  have  the 
winds  and  Ae  waves  I  And  this  leads  us  to  mention  the  richness 
of  the  Icelandic  poetical  phraseology.  The  subjects  of  song  are  not 
very  variou8-r-<the  scene  is  usually  the  sea — the  deeds  are  of  mari- 
time heroes.  But  take,  almost  at  random,  an  Icelandic  poem, 
and  it  will  exhibit  the  characteristie  variety  and  the  playlblness  of 
fiieir  bardic  language.  We  open  Ulfarsrimur,  and  meet  with  the 
following  appellatives  ^^The  sea  is  called  the  satmon-grosmd — 
T— the  h^ngAom  of  the  Upsa  (a  fi A)  rAe  wei  coiieA-^the  gathermg 
of  ibe  streams.  Battle  is  designated  as  the  snonhskow^r  of  shuim 
— the  fiotsf  of  spears.  Ships,  the  waifu  of  the  waioes^-horses  of 
ike  ocean— ekpHants  of  the  Jhods.  Saib,  the  maps  of  the  wind, 
lUgging,  the  ssiakes  of  the  mast.  Wind,  the  foe  o/*  the  forests^ 
Waves,  the  daughters  of  Ran  (Ran  is  the  Groddess  of  Ae  8ea>. 
Storm,  the  u^hted  cheeks  of  the  giant.  Calm,  the  rest  for  the 
horses  of  the  waves.  All  these  metaphors,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  and  beaouful,  occur  in  the  space  of  a  very 
few  lines.  And  the  subject  might  be  pursued  with  materials 
even  to  our  own  days,  and  it  would  be  found  that  Iceland — ^the 
ultima  Thule  of  civilization — the  land  of  desolation  and  storms 
and  darkness — has  continued,  and  still  continues  her  contributions 
to  human  improvements ;  that  with  the  death  of  her  heroes,  and 
with  the  extinction  of  her  saj^es,  her  literary  career  has  not^been 
closed; -that  books  and  learning  still  cheer  her  frozen  solitudes  ; 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  heard  even  in  her  lonely 
places.* 

*  Denmark  bM  been  ^enllj  tbe  place  of  publication  for  tbe  most  inipoi:Unt  Io»- 
iaodic  works,  and  tbe  residence  of  a  naniber  of  literar;^  |cebmdcRh ;  noA  from  an  early 
period  the  Danes  bave  been  occupied  with  Icdandic  literature.  Toxfessen  returned  W 
leeUnd  m  1663,  to  collect  MSS.  on  tbe  account  of  tbe  government. 
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Bat  agiwable  as  it  would  be  to  dwell  on  sach  a  theme,  and 
lotefealMg  as  it  is  to  witness  the  triumph  of  mind  over  all  the 
diffieulliea  which  oppose  and  retard  its  cultivation,  we  must  now 
apply  ounielves  to  the  subiect  more  immediatdj  before  us» 
nenifij,  Danish  Literature,  which,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
iu  galaay  of  illustrious  names.  Axel,  the  warrior-bishop,  the 
MeMBUaaof  his  age,  the  protector  of  the  famous  Saxo  (6ramma<- 
licaB);r— Aagensen  (Sveoo  Argonis)-^and  Sunesen  (Andreas  Su- 
nDois)— were  contemporaries,  aud  wrote  works  on  theology,  his^ 
tecy,  and  jnrispnidence,  which  are  still  referred  to  as  the  most 
valuable  menorials  of  their  time.  An  epoch  of  ignorance  sue 
ceeded,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceatury  scarcely  any 
diing  is  to  be  found  but  those  frivolities  with  which  monks  and 
priests  were  so  fond  of  perplexing  and  degrading  men's  intellects : 
-"Scholastic  questions,  whose  decisions  tormented  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind — ^aubtl^ties  that  embarrassed  and  confused  the  judg* 
menl*  and  taught  a  habit  of  sophistry  and  trick,  alike  fatal  to  the 
love  o£  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Great  events  and  great  improvements,  or  rather  events  leading 
lo  improvements,  marked  the  reigns  of  the  four  first  monarchs  of 
die  house  of  Oldenburg.  Under  Christian  the  First  the  univer* 
rity  of  Copenhagen  was  founded;  an  attempt  crowned  with 
suGceast  vrhicb  had  failed  when  attempted  half  a  century  before, 
though  fhe  pope  had  favoured  it  with  a  patroniaing  bull.  In  the 
leiga  of  John,  the  art  of  printing,  with  all  its  marvellous  conse* 
quences,  was  introduced  into  Denmark.  Christian  II.  saw  the 
piogress  of  church  and  scholastic  reform ;  and  Frederick  II.'s 
govemmem  was  distinguished  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
Lutberan.  creed,  and  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  papal  au* 
thority*  The  changes  produced  by  revolutions  like  these  were 
neeaasaiily  both  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  much  dis- 
cussion* Books,  if  not  the  primary  movers,  the  great  auxiliaries 
of  change,  are  found  in  abundance  on  all  these  topics  which  agi- 
talsd  the  popular  mind;*  but  having  done  the  service  of  th^r 
day  and  generation,  they  may  be  allowed  to  repose  on  their 
dielvea,  and  to  wait  those  disturbances  which  they  from  time  to 
time  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  patient  inquirers  who  desire  to 
trace  the  influences  which  the  now  uninteresting  discussion  of  past 
polemics  have  exercised  on  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  a  government  like  that  of  Denmark,  that 

*  A  lofeVBbly  ooreplete  list  of  the  earliMt  productions  of  the  Danish  press  will  be 
looDd  in  Erasonw  Nyenips's  Iftiitia  Ubrarum  fiti  omit  Rgformationem  praUgtbanaw  i» 
9^olu  Osnac— HavD.  1784 ;  aod  a  Supplement  pabltshed  in  the  following  year* 
Consult  also  the  erudite  Bishop  of  Zealand's  (Dr.  Milliter's)  HiMiory  of  the  DanUk 
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Ktcrattire  is  maiiily  occopied  with  die  chronides  of  departed  tine; 
and  the  industry  which  is  debarred  from  the  calm  pursuit  of  pre- 
sent or  of  future  improvement^  whose  wings  are  clipped  when  it 
would  fly  forwards,  finds  its  exercise  in  discuasions  rsspeeting 
things  that  were.  This  circumstance  has  produced  in  Deniawk 
an  abunchmce  of  archeologists.  of  distinguished  ment,  while 
scarcely  a  writer  can  be  found  who  has  added  imy  thing  to  the 
sum  of  moral  and  political  knowledge.  The  authors  (and*  there 
are  many  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  merit)  who  are  occupied 
with  juridical  inquiries  are,  almost  without  a  solitary  exception, 
engaged  in  researches  into  the  Jaws  of  dieir  ancestors,  instead  of 
that  more  important  philosophical  task  of  biinging  the  acquate* 
ments  of  an  advanced  civilization  to  the  improvement  of  rising 
generations.  In  this  respect  the  operation  of  a  despotic  govern^ 
ment,  however  benevolent  may  be  its  purjMises,  is  sadly  peroi* 
cious  to  literature ;  for  as,  out  of  the  field  of  positive  scieaoe,  the 
niind  cannot  expatiate  without  trenching  on  prohibitBd  ground, 
it  naturally  betakes  itself  to  those  regions  where  it  may  pursoe 
its  course  in  safety;  and  thus  whole  generations  pass  away, 
whose  powers  of  usefulness  are  wasted  on  that  which  mey  cannot 
change-— on  that  pastwUch  is  already  permanently  and  inexorably 
fixed— instead  of  that  futurity  which  is  to  be  moulded-^-ahnost, 
may  it  not  be  said,  created — by  human  intelligence.  It  is  a  me« 
lancholy  prospect  to  see  the  h^h  intellect  of  a  people  spilt  like 
water  on  a  desert,  instead  of  being  poured  upontnose  flowers  and 
fruits  which  it  might  ripen  into  beauty  and  use*  There  is. scarcely 
any  period  in  the  literary  history  of  Denmark,  in  which  the 
thought  ceases  to  haunt  us,  how  vainly  were  the  energies  of  these 
fine  minds  exerted !  What  might  not  have  been  done  by  these 
cultivated  and  benevolent  spirits,  could  they  have  laboured  in  die 
service  of  utility !  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  as  we  before 
observed,  genius  was  nullified  by  unprofitable  and  speculative  re- 
finements ;  and  its  triumph  has  received  a  no  less  decided,  and 
scarcely  less  baneful  interruption  from  those  political  institutions 
which  interfere  with  the  higher  attributes  of  thought,  and  say  to 
the  virtuous  inqiiirer—"  Tluis  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther !" 
Christian  the  Third  interested  himself  in  the  progress  of  sci-* 
ence,  and  gathered  round  him  many  able  men.  Among  the  no- 
bles of  his  court  were  men  of  travel,  and  some  who  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages  of  Europe.  Over  this  century  the  name  of  Type  (Tyclio) 
Brahe  throws  a  lustre  borrowed  from  the  stars,  of  which  he  was 
the  discoverer.  He  had  many  errors  and  weaknesses,  no  doubt ; 
but  he  put  into  the  hands  of  others  instruments  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose them,  and  he  must  be  judged  rather  by  the  truths  he  elicited. 
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Am  by  the  miflikes.  widi  wbich  ht  Bdmtiines  bkndedlbem; 
lau^tbedepartments  of  liistory  and  arehttologpr,  Oie  Worm  (OfaiU8( 
Wormiofl)  brought  all  the  froits  of  hb  laborious  reaearcbes;  and 
bkirahiable  muteum,  embracing  all  that  was  tbsn  known  of  natu- 
ml  history  and  antiqiiityy  not  only  led  to  intimate  correspondenoe 
with  eminent  foreignersr  bat  diAised  a  taste  for  these  interesting 
studies  which  has  become  almost  national,  or  uaifersal,  in  J)en« 
mark* 

To  what  specific  period  the  vigorons  and  original  popular  bat 
hds  of  the  Danes  are  to  be  referred^  it  is  not  easy  to  fix.  Tbey 
grew  perhaps  out  of  many  centuries,  but  they  present  a  far  richer 
stock  of  national  songs  than  any  other  people  can  boast  of. 
Among  these  some  roay^  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  exotic  sources ; 
a  few  are  simply  translations  from. the  Mhme  Lieder  of  the  Oer^ 
mansy^-otbers  are  adaptations  of  ancient  Rhyme  Chronicles  to  the 
local  cireumstaness  of  Denmark;-^but  the  ^at  majority  are  truly 
and  essentially  national^  characteristic  of,  and  pecubar  to,  the  land 
in  which  they  had  birth.  They  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Kuempe  Fissr  (Heroic  Songs),  a  title  whicb,  though  ^eiy  appro* 
priately  applied  to  many  of  tbsm,  by  no  means  conveys  a  fit  idea 
of  their  general  character,  (or  tbey  combine  with  the  featn  of  welU 
known  warriors  many  supernatural  and  mythological  stories^  and 
many  pictures  of  domestic  life.  A  century  of  these  were  pub* 
lished  in  1591  by  Vedel,  and  about  a  hundred  years  after  Syv 
doubled  their  number,  from  time  to  time  the  collection  has 
been  increased  by  new  labourers,  tiH  an  edition  in  five  volumes 
was  completed  ia  1814  by  the  industry  of  Nyerup  and  Rahbek* 
It  would  be  curious  and  instructive  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Scandinavian  strain  of  popular  poetry  through,  the  different  na* 
tions  of  the  South,  which  have  been  visited  by  any  of  the  Gothic 
tribes.  Resemblances,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  would  be 
discovered,  whose  development  would  sometimes  afford  subjects 
for  very  inteieattng  deductions.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  where  it 
has  bera  the  feshion  to  attribute  all  the  national  ballads  to  an 
Arabic  or  Oriental  original,  it  might  perhaps  startle  the  indus^^ 
trious  inquirer  to  find  that  the  Suevi  and  the  Visigoths  planted  in 
the  memories  of  the  people  stories  which  they  brought  widi  them 
when  they  swarmed  from  the  northern  hive;  nor  would  it  be 
wholly  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  impress  of  the  Gothic  skalds  even 


*  To  tpcdi  with  Any  mticAMrtion  to  ooneUes,  or  joslkt  to  them,  of  the  nrnmerout 
oontribatiooi  of  tlie  Danes  lo  the  arU  and  sciencea,  and  especiaUj  to  natural  historjr, 
would  of  ilielf  require  a  long  article.  The  great  national  worit,  the  Flora  Danica,  is 
one  of  the  most  TaluaWe  and  ehiborate  undertakings  in  the  ciiclo  of  botaukal  study.  • 
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upotf  NoHtorft  Africa  itielf.  Coiniiig  nearar  Jmne.  Ihe  Stomli^ 
nafian  diameter  is  closely  interblended  with  the  Soaltisb  border 
miiistrelBj.  That  the  l40wlaQd  ScoU  sboald  fancy  themselves  to 
have  any  other  tha«B  None  origin«^an  origin  of  which  they  bear 
about  with  them  the  visible  evidence  in  languase,  literature,  and* 
perscMial  appearance,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  If  the-Picts  were 
Celts,  which  we  do  not  believe,  the  Lowlanders  have  in  them 
little  of  Pictish  blood.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  enterii^ 
upon  a  controversy  which  has  engaged  so  many  able  pens. 
Grimm's  admiration  of  the  ancient  composidons  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  somewhat  of  too  passionate  a  character.  It  belongs 
to  his  eager  and  iinaginative  mind  to  (>our  forth  his  eloquence  oa 
aU  the  topics  that  interest  him>  and  to  invest  in  the  fonns  of  music 
and  of  beauty  those  relics  which  he  has  draped  forth  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  past.  He  sees  in  these  productions  the  refine^ 
meats  of  exquisite  art,  and  the  vividness  of  a  splendid  imagine^ 
tion ;  the  tasteful  labour  which  touched  and  retouched  the  original 
coQOeptiont  leading  it  from  one  dej^itory  of  its  ever  improving 
tone  and  character  to  another,  till  it  was  brought  to  something 
which  he  deems  perfection.  The  Edda  is  to  him  the  poetical 
Eden. of  Scandinavia,  into  which  civilization  has  introduced  tho 
tree  of  knowledge  only  to  deteriorate  and  to  destroy.  All  this  ia 
more  fanciful  than  true.  It  m  the  fiUio^Hop  of  a  favourite  theory 
by  imaginative  adomings, — ^the  decoration  of  lively  thoughts, 
rather  tiian  the  representation  of  historical  truths.  Grimm  is 
sometimes  more  bent  on  interesting  the  affections  than  in  instruct- 
ing the  nunds  of  his  readers.  He  romances  in  the  field  of  poetry, 
as  others  have  done  in  that  of  history.  Had  his  thoughts  been 
turned  towards  the  mathematics,  he  would  have  dramatized  the 
Prineipia  of  Newton. 

The  versification  of  the  ancient  skalds,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic  feet,  may  be  traced  through 
the  popular  poetry  of  most  of  the  nations  which  have  been  visited 
by  the  migrations  of  the  Norse.  In  substance  and  in  form  we 
repeat  that  for  one  trace  of  Orientalism  a  hundred  of  Septen- 
trionalism  will  be  discovered.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  popular  superstitions;  there  is  no  doubt  the  earliest  of  the 
Kuempe  Fner,  properly  so  called,  contain  much  of  fabulous 
narration.  The  superhuman  feats  of  the  heroes  they  celebrate  take 
us  back  to  the  age  of  the  giants,  and  associate  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  Danes  (so  says  Siirensen^  with  those  huge  tumuli  which 
are  so  frequently  found  in  Scandmavian  countries.  These  are  fit 
materials  for  those  fanciful  themes  which  aggrandize  all  that  is 
remote^  and  through  the  misty  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  dis* 
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tant  pasti  sees  e|»ject9  laoro  biige  b  size  as  they  becoone  leM 
distinct  in  mubstance. 


"  Omnia  pott  oWtnm  fingH  i 
yi^at  «l>  exiqaitt  nomen  in  on  venit." 

Though  these  extraordinary  cctopositions  merit,  and  shall  obtain, 
a  separate  and  more  detailed  notice  on  some — ^we  hope  not  distant 
—occasion,  we  cannot  now  pass  them  by  witfioat  a  spechnen  or 
two,  lest  a  sense  of  poetical  barrenness  should,  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  be  associated  with  a  period,  and  with  a  people,  over* 
flowing  with  the  richness  of  popular  sonjr-  And  we  talie  the  first 
diat  we  lay  hands  upon — The  Race  of  King  Olnf  the  Saint  wiA 
his  brother  Harald.  The  graceful  flow  of  the  verse,  and  its  hish 
poetical  and  imaginattve  beauties,  speak  for  themselves.  The 
pictures  of  the  superstition  of  the  times  are  vivid  and  chaffac«> 
teristic — the  contrast  between  the  rashness  of  HaraM  and  the  calm' 
self-possession  pf  Oluf— the  introduction  of  supernatural  natures, 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  saint,  all  are  pourtrayed 
with  great  felicity.  What  more  striking  image  of  swtftaess  than 
Ae  vessel's  passing  the  arrows  shot  from  her  deck — ^what  more 
imaginative  display  of  power  than  the  levelling  of  hills  and  valleys 
into  one  great  ocean,  over  which  tfie  saint  conduclB  his  victorious 
ship. 

KING  OLUF  THX  SAINT, 
a.  .  9. 

Kbg  Olnf  and  his  broib^r  bpld,  If  my  ship  in  aught  be  better  thra  thioe, 

'Bout  NorrowBj's  nxrks  •  parley  hold.  Til  Teadily,  oheerfnlly  lend  thee  mine. 

a.  10. 

"He  MM  of  tlift  two  who  bert  can  tail,        0o  thoo' the  Dragon  so  sprightly  talce, 
Sballnile  o'er  Norroway's  hill  and  dale.        AndlwiththeOxwilltbejeiiracy  make.'' 

3.  It. 

Who  iizst  of  as  reaches  our  native  gronnd,  *'  But  first,  to  the  church  well  bend  our  way^ 
Q'ar  all  the  ifgion  shall  Ung  be  cniwn'd/      Ere  our  hand  on  sail  or  on  oar  we  lay.** 

4.  It. 

Aen  Harald  Handiode  answer  made :  And  into  the  ohorch  Saint  Ohif  trode, 

"ilye^letitbedoneasthoabaotaaid;        His  beautiful  hair  Hke  the  bright  gold 

6.  14. 

Fortfaon  hast  flot  tlie  Dragon  of  speed,  "  Let  them  sail,  my  friend,  wlio  to  sail 
I  shall  make  wTih  the  Ox  a  poor  figure  in*  may  choose, 

deed.  The  word  of  our  Lord  we  wiH  not  lose. 


7. 


15. 


neDrogonisswiAasUiecloadsiiicbace,  li,0»a„is  the  word  of  ourbfeised  Lonl 

The  Ox,  he  moTclh  in  Uixy  pace."  jake  water,  ye  swains,  for  our  table  board. 

8.  X6. 

"  Rear,  Ifarald,  what  I  have  to  say  to  thee.  We  will  sit  at  board ,  and  the  meat  we  will 
What  thou  faoit  proposed  VeU  pleaseth  taste, 

me.  Then  unto  the  sc»«lior6  quietly  baste.* 


m 


Dakiih  and  Nwioegidpi  LiUhHure. 


•      17.       • 

Now  down  they  all  sped  to  the  ocean- 

itrand. 
When  the  Ox  lay  ndihgteloro  the  land. 

18. 
And  apcediky  they  to  the  ocean  hore 
The  anchor,  and  cable/ and  toll,  «nd  oar. 

19. 
Miit  Olnf  be  stood  on  the  prow  wben  ott 


'*  Now  forward,  thou  Oxi  m  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

flO. 
He  napplcd  the  Ox  by  the  horn  so  white : 
**  Hie  now,  as  if  thou  went  dover  to  bite." 

tl. 
Theti  forward  the  Ox  began  to  hie. 
In  hii  wake  Hood  the  billows  boUteroasly. 

tf. 
He  hallooed  to  the  lad  on  the  yard  so  bight 
*'  Do  we  the  Dragon  of  Harald  draw  nigh?'' 

S3. 
**  No  more  of  the  pomps  of  the  world  I 

•ee, 
Xhan  the  ttppennoat  lop  of  the  good  oak 
tree. — 

f4. 
I  see  near  the  land  of  Norroway  skim 
Bright  silken  tails  with  a  goMcn  rim.* 

t5. 
X  ee^  'nealfa  Nonoway's  movntains  prow^ 
The  Diagm  bearing  of  sail  a  cloud.-*- 

S6. 
I  see,'!  wettby  Norroway's  side, 
The  Dragon  gallantly  forward  stride." 

rr. 

On  the  Ox's  ribs  a*blow  he  gave : 

^*  Now  fiuter,  now  faster,  over  the  waTc." 

sa. 

He  struck  the  Ox  on  the  eye  with  force : 
f  To  the  haven  much  ipeedier  thou  must 
course." 

t9. 
Then  forward  the  Ox  began  to  leap. 
No  jailor  on  deck  his  stand  could  keep. 

90. 
»Then  cords  he  took,  and  his  mariners  fast 
He  tied  to  the  vessel's  rigging  and  mast 

51. 
Twas  then— \was  then— the  steersman 

cried  : 
•*  But  who  shall  now  the  vessel  guide  ?*• 

St. 

His  little  gloves  off  Saint  Olaf  throws,  - 
And  to  stand  himself  by  the  rudder  goes. 


SS.         ... 

•'  0  we  will  sail  o'er  diif  apd  height,       ^ 
The  nearest  Way,  like  a  tine  of  figfit." 

34." 
So  oPer  the  Ultii  and  dales  Itiey  career. 
To  them  tbey  became  like  water  clear«    * 

35. 
So  they  saiPd  along  o'er  tlie  mountains 

Uoe, 
Then  out  came  running  the  EMin  trew# 

36.  / 

<*  Who  sails  o'er  the  gold  in  whjch  we  joy  ^ 
Our  ancient  father*  who  dares  aiuioy  ?" 

37. 

"  Elf!  turn  to  stone,  and  a  stone  remain 
Till  I  by  this  path  return  again,** 

38. 
So  thev  sail'd  o'er  Skaaney's  monotaini 

And  stones  became  the  little  Elves  all. 

39. 
Out  cine  a  Carliiie  with  spindle  and  rok  : 
"  Saint  Ohif  1  why  sailesi  thoa  us  to  mock? 

40. 
Sahit  OM^  thoo  who  tim  red  beard  hast, 
Thfoogh  my  chamber  wall  thy  ship  bath 
pass'd,". 

41. 
With  a  glance  of  scorn  did  Safait  Ohif  say : 
"  Stvid  there  i  ilhit-rock  for  ever  and 
•ye." 

4t. 
Vtihinder'd,    unhindei^d,    Ihry   bntttly 

sail'd  on. 
Before  them  yielded  both  stock  and  stoue. 

43. 

Still  onward  tliey  saifd  hi  such  galUhl 

gai»e. 
That  no  man  upon  them  ebulll  telen  hla 

•yex« 

44. 

Saint  Oluf  a  bow  before  his  knee  bent,   . 
Behirid  the  sail  dropp'd  the  shaft  that  Iva 
'  sent. 

45. 
From  the  stem  Saint  Oluf  a  barb  shot  fre«. 
Behind  the  Ox  fell  the  shaft  in  the  sea. 

46. 
Saint  Oluf  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone, 
'And  thj^refore  first  home  by  three  days  he 
won. 

47. 
An4  that  made  Harald  wjth  fury  storav  > 
'Of  a  laidly  dragon  he  took  the  fumu       > 


*  Meauug,  probably,  the  liill. 


Bat  the  Saint  was  a  man  of  derotion      Sunt  Oluf  wdkM  the  church  abonf,      • 

lbU«  There  shone  a  glorjf  hU  ringleU  out* 

And  the  Saint  got  Norrowajr't  land  to  role*  .  .^|^ 

.      .  49*  Whom  God  doth  help  maket  bravely  his 

Into  the  jchuuch  Saint  Oluf  trode,  way,  •  .        •  ' 

.He  thank'd  the  Saviour  in  fervent  mood«  *     His  enemies  win  both  shame  and  dismay. 

The  *'  Brother  Avenged"  has  in  it  nothing  supernatural;  but  its 
merits,  both  of  style  and  story,  appear  to  us  of  a  very  high  order« 
Told  in  prose,  the  tale  would  be  very  affecting.  While  engaged 
in  the  Joyous  offices  of  the  festal  board,  the  hero  hears  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother — ^be  silently  discharges  bis  wonted  duties 
up  to  the  close  of  the  day,  then  saddles  his  horse,  mounts,  and 
*  rests  not  till  he  reaches  the  spot  where  be  finds  his  brother*! 
body,  and  his  mother  weeping  over  it — be  seeks  the  murdererv 
— •bijs  tbem.aU,  and  iostai^y  hastens  to  the  judgment-seat, 
asking  retribution  for  his  brother,  and  protection  for  himBelf^hv 
is  insulted  inrthe  open  court,  and  declared  an  outlaw; — he  tinmii 
npon  the  insulter — shoots  him,  and^  seeks  the  woods  for  shelter, 
where  for  eight  long  years  he  lives  upon  grass  and  leaves,  never 
seeing  a  human  bein^ :-— he  knows  that  the  king,- whoae*  judges  had 
denied  himself  justice,  will  vbit  the  church  in  pomp  on  our 
•Lad/s  day*-^e  interrupts  him  in  bis  progress — sbiys  him-r-and 
having  slaked  his  revenge,  finds  peace  in  the  solitude  to  wfaidiihe 
is  condemned. 

THE  BROTHER  AVENGED. 

caoBva.' 

But  I  cannot  have  peace  'canse  of  Sifeden's  ku9g» 

1.  '  .  5b 

I  stood  beftve  «y  m^stei's  boaid,  Then-I  laid  an  mtnm  oo  my  good  bow« 

The  skinker's*  (Kffice  plyine,  The  bow  that  never  deceiv'd  me. 

The  herald-men  braaght  tidings  then  And  strtight  I  shot  King's  Ken^pioai 

That  my  lirotfaer  was  murdered  lyingt.  twelve. 


9. 


Of  my  brother  who  had  bereav'd  i 


I  attended  my  lord  nnto  his  bed,  *  •« ..      .   .v   »!»•    j.  t  — j 

Rvhisdeares^downhe  laid  him;  wtiJ^L^nd^"!^^^^^ 

Then  my  Conner  odt  of  the  staU  I  led,  .  Where  the  judges  twelve  were  seated ; 

And  wi&  saddle  and  bit  arrayed  hir  ?^^*)*.*^*2L5L*?^*i«**^''* 

'  And  of  sax  protection  mtmted. 

a-  r. 

Isprang  o  pon  my  coorser^s  back,  por  the  third  Ume  rode  Ito  the  Ting, 

With  the  spur  began  to  goad  bun,  por  deep  revenge  I  lusted. 

And  ere  I  drew  his  bridle  to.  xJp  stood  the  liege-man  of  the  King. 

?dl  Efteen  leagues  I  rode  bun.  And  et  me  iioreely  thrusted. 

4.  8. 

And  when  I  came  to  the  nohy  hall  Up  stood  the  liege-man  of  the  Km^ 

Where  the  Kemps  carouse  were  keeping.  With  a  furious  thrust  toward  me. 

O  then  I  saw  my  mother  dear  And  the  judges  twelve  rose  in  the  Tmg. 

O^er  the  oorw  of  my  brother  weephig.  And  an  ootlaw'd  man  decUred  me. 

•  Poorer  out  of  tbe  wine*  t  The  hall  of  jndgroenU 
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9i 
llien  I  hid  td  ntttm  on  mir  good  bow. 
And  ihe  bow  to  its  ntmoit  bent  I, 
And  into  the  hourt  of  tbe  king*!  liege- 


Tbe  sharp,  sharp  arrow  sent  L 

10. 
Ilien  aw»j  firom  tho  Ting  amain  I  sped* 
And  my  good  steed  clomb  In  hurry. 
There  was  nothing  for  ne  but  to  hasten 

aodHeat 
And  nijsell  'oang  the  woods  to  barj. 

\U 

And  hidden  f>r  eight  long  j^ears  I  \iky 
Amid  the  woods  so  lonel^f 
Td  nothing  to  eat  In  that  dark  retreat 
Dot  grass  and  green  leafos  onljt 

If. 
IM  noihing  to  eat  in  that  dark  letreat, 
8nve  the  grass  and  leaves  I  deroored  \ 


No  bed  fieiiowt  cnpt  to  Ibe  plaoe  wliere  I 

tiept* 
Save  bean  that  farooned  and  roared. 

IS. 
So  near  at  hand  was  our  tndj*a  day. 
So  near  was  that  holy  tide  then, 
When  the  King  of  tho  Swedes  his  IbUowen 

leads. 
And  rides  to  the  cborch  hi  his  pflde  then. 

t^ 
80 1  laid  an  arrow  on  my  good  bow. 
And  the  bow  in  Ibry  bent  I, 
And  into  the  heart  of  the  Swediih  kfaag 
The  yard-long  arrow  sent  L 

15. 
Now  lies  on  Um  grond  OioSwedbbklQg,. 
And  the  btood  from  bis  death  wound 

showers; 
So  biy  the  b  ny  bfcaat,  tboogh  sOl  1 1 

rest 
Amid  the  forest  boweis. 


The  alory  of  Aager  and  Eliza  has  given  rae  to  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  ballads  of  modern  dale.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  any  one  of  them^  tenrible  as  they  are»  equals  in  substantial  merit 
this  emphatic  compoiition.  The  subject  can  hardly  be  new  to 
our  readers,  though  it  may  not  be  unwelcome  in  a  guise  which 
aoits  the  naadonied  simplicity  of  the  original. 


1. 


AAGER  AND  ELIZA.* 


Twas  the  ▼aliant  knisfat,  Sir  Aagery 

He  to  the  for  iilaad  hied, 
Hiere  he  wedded  sareet  Eliza, 

She  of  nuddeoB  was  the  ptidS. 

!t. 
tliere  be  married  sweet  ETita, 

With  her  lands  and  ruddy  gold, 
Woe  is  me  I  the  Monday  after. 

Deed  he  by  beoeath  tbe  mould. 

3. 
In  her  bewer  ttte  sweet  EUia, 

Scream'd,aad  would  notbeeoasord; 
And  the  good  Sir  Aager  liateo'd, 

Underneath  the  dingy  mouki. 

4. 
Up  Sir  AsEger  fos^  hi^  coffin 

Bore  he  on  his  bended  beck. 
Towards  the  bower  of  sweet  Eliza 

Was  hb  sad  and  silent  tiuek. 


He  tbe  door  tapp*d  with  his  coffin. 
For  his  iagos  had  no  skin ; 

**  Rise,  O  rise,  my  sweet  Eliza! 
Rise,  and  let  thy  bridegrooai  in.'' 

5. 
StiakhtWty  answer^  Uk  Eliza: 

**  I  will  not  undo  my  doof 
Tin  thou  name  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Even  as  then  eoaM'st  befbre.'' 

7. 
^  Rise,  O  rise,  mine  own  Elite ! 

And  undo  thy  chamber  door ; 
I  can  name  the  name  of  Jesus, 

Even  as  I  eoidd  afiyonJ* 

Up  then  rote  the  sweet  Eliza, 
Down  her  cheek  tearsstreaming  nm ; 

Unto  her,  within  the  bower. 
She  adbxits  the  speetse  mas. 


*  Del  ^f  RMder  Herr  Aage 
Hse  red  sig  under  i) 
Faested'  han  yomfiro  ElseliHe 
Hun  var  saa  vien  en  Mor-^i.  p.  tlO. 
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9* 
She  lier  golden  comb  has  taken. 

And  has  oomb'd  his  yellow  hair. 
On  each  lock  that  she  adjusted, 

Fell  a  hot  aad  briny  tear. 

10. 
^  listen  now,  my  good  Sir  Aager ! 

Dearest  bridegroom,  all  I  crave 
Is  to  know  how  it  goes  with  Uiee 

In  that  lonely  pmce,  the  grave  V^ 

11. 
^  Ef  eiy  time  that  thou  rejoieest. 

And  art  happy  in  thy  mind^ 
Aie  my  lonely  grave's  recesses, 

AU  witti  l^ves  of  roses  lin'd. 

18. 
^  Eveiy  time  that,  love,  thou  grievest. 

And  dost  shed  the  briny  flood, 
Are  my  lonely  grave's  recesses 
•   Fill'd  with  black  and  loathsome 
btood. 

13. 
'*  HbuA  I  not  the  red  cook  cnmiog  ? 

I,  my  dealest,  must  away ; 
Down  to  earth  ike  dead  are  going, 

And  behind  I  must  not  stay. 

14. 
^  Hearlnot  Ae  black  cock  crowing? 

To  the  grave  I  down  must  go; 
Now  the  gates  oC  heaven  are  openings 

Fare  thee  well  for  ever  moe.*' 

15.* 
Up  %r  Aager  stood,  the  coffiti 

Takes  he  on  his  bended  back  ; 
To  the  dark  and  distant  ehnrch-yardy 

Is  his  melancholy  tiack. 


16. 
Up  then  rose  the  sweet  Elin,   ^ 

Full  couraffeons  was  her  mood ; 
And  her  bridegroom  she  attended 

HHoagh  the  daik  and  dfeaffyiNx>d. 

17. 
When  the  forest  th^  had  trave»*d. 

And  within  &e  church^yard  were. 
Faded  then  of  good  Sir  Aager 

Straight  the  lovely  yellow  hair. 

18. 
When  the  church-yard  they  had  tra- 
vers'd. 
And  the  chnrcfa's  threshold  crossed. 
Straight  the  cheek  of  Rood  Sir  Aager 
All  its  rosy  colours  lost. 

19. 
"  Listen,  now,  my  sweet  Eliza  I 

If  my  peace  be  dear  to  thee, 
Never  thou,  from  this  time  forward. 

Pine  or  shed  a  tear  for  ae. 

30. 
**  Tarn,  I  pny  ibeo^  up  to  heaven 

To  the  little  stars  tliy  sight: 
Then  thou  mayest  know  for  certain 
How  it  fareth  with  the  knight." 

21. 
Soon  as  e^er  her  eyes  to  heaven 

To  the  little  stars  she  rear'd. 
Into  earth  the  dead  man  glided. 

And  to  her  no  more  appear*d. 

Homeward  went  ike  sweet  Eliza, 
Grief  of  her  had  taken  hold; 

Woe  is  me !  the  Mondi^  after, 
Dead  she  lay  beneath  die  mould. 


But  we  must  leave  these  regions  of  romance,  and  come  to 
topics  which  we  confess  are  far  less  interesting.  The  bustle  of 
heroic,  ^e  vague  splendour  of  supernatural,  events  must  be  suc- 
ceeded bythe  common  place  of  daily  deeds  and  uninteresting 
actors.  We  have  no  longer  faces  veiled  in  mystery  and  figures 
buried  in  the  shadows  of  the  imperfectly-understood  past.  Keali- 
ties  come  on  the  stage,  and  every  minstrel  claims  his  own  song. 
If  we  could  find  the  Iliads  we  should  be  at  no  loss  for  the  Homer. 
The  earliest  knovm  poet  of  distinction  amon^  the  Danes  was 
Anders  Arrebo.  He  was  born  at  CErroeskjobing,  in  15S7, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Trondhjem  in  171 7.  He  was  accused 
of  violating  Episcopal  decorum,  and  was  displaced  from  his 
see  by  a  decree  of  the  Herredegt  in  l6£2.     He  sbught  not  in- 
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spinitioa  fronr'the  hill  of  Parnassus,  but  from.  Mount  .Sion ;.  his 
master  was  not  Apollo,  but  David,  and  his  productions  resembled 
those  religious  compositions  of  which  at  the  same  period  such  a 
plenitude  was  to  be  found  in  England,  all  very  devout  and  very 
execrable.  The  quaintness  of  their  titles  probably  served  to  re- 
commend them.  One  of  the  bishop's  stands  thus :  **  Plague 
powder,  such  as  all  God's  children  may  use.*  His  great  work  is 
his  Hexaemeron,  or  an  Account  of  the  Creation,  in  heroic  rhyme. 
Anders  Hording,  who  was  bom  in  l6l9f  was  the  editor  of  the 
jDanish  Mercury^  in  which  he  published  a  variety  of  poetical  pron 
ductions.  As  his  name  is  introduced  to  fill  an  epoch  sadly  barren 
•of  song,  his  merits  have  been  very  unduly  exaggerated.  Wielandt 
has  placed  many  of  his  pieces  in  his  collection  of  DaniA  Poets^ 
to  which  portion  of  the  work  Gram  wrote  a  recommendatory 
preface,  and  Brunsman  has  done  him  similar  honour  in  his  Me- 
lodious Heaven-Pleasure,  (Sjungende  HimmellysU)  Of  the  Dr. 
lyatts  of  Denmark,  Thomas  Kingo,  bom  at  Slangemp,  in  1654, 
whose  psalms  and  devotional  songs  (  Pudmer  og  aandeUge  Sange) 
have  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  religious  Danes,  we  must 
say  a  word  or  two;  not  so  milch  because  we  think  hi^ly  of  his 
merits,  but  because  he  is  the  object  of  reverential  affection  even  to 
the  first  men  of  hb  country.  *  A  better  man  will  be  sooner  for- 
gotten than  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Fynen,  from  whose  grave,  to 
use  the  thought  of  Ingemann,  in  his  ode  composed  on  the  spot, 

**  Music's  eternal  melancholy  strains 
Mount  heavenwards.'' 

His  praises  have  been  sung  by  Gruntvig ;  his  psalms  were  lately 
reprinted,  with  a  long  list  of  subscribeics^  an  evidence  that  he  is 
highly  estimated  now :  while  his  contemporaries  honoured  him  with 
thi  titles  of  the  star-ascending  muse,  the  glory  and  grace  of  his 
country ; — so  tme  is  it  that  the  hold  on  the  sympathies  may  be  as 
;itrong  as  that  on  the^  understanding.  .  National  vanity  alwajrs 
s^ks  something  to  praise,  and  is  satisfied  with  mediocrity  until  it 
obtains  excellence  {  and  when  this  excellence  is  really  found,  men 
are  not  willing  to  confess  that  they  had  erred  before,  but  cling  to 
their  old  misjudgments  with  a  greater  tenacity,  perhaps,  because 
they  want  a  foundation.  As  a  conviction  weakens,  a  prejudice 
frequently  strengthens;  and  tti^  idols  occupy  their  places  Ions  after 
w*e  have  discovered  them  to  be  naught.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  dull  prosaic  temper  of  the  times  might  have  extinguished 
such  fires  as  Arrebo  and  Kingo  possessed.  Yet  the  true  spring 
of  poetry  will  break  out  however  it  may  be  overlaid ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Dr«  Watts  himself  there  are  passages  of  astonbhing  power 

*  Pestpulver  somafalleOQdtBorDl>rttgcf  kan.    Kj5b,  1618. 
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aad  beauty,  ill  which  liie  sttblimestcoQceptioiui  of  the  inspired 
wiitere  are  dressed  in  strains  of  peifect  harmony* 

The  foUowiog^  is.  a  favourable  specimen  of  Iwiogo's  manner.  It 
is  somewhat  in  die  style  of  Qoarles : —    . 

MORNING  SONG. 

Nu  rindet  Seten  op. 
From  eaitem  qoarten  now  Tboa  best  dost  andcntimd,- 

The  MR 's  up-frandcring,  Jjnd  God !  my  nNdiog, 

His  njB  on  the  rock's  brow  And  plac'd  is  in  thj  hand 

And  hill's  side  sqoandering ;  Mjr  fortune's  speeding. 

Be  glad,  my  sool!  and  sing  amidst  thy      And  Thoa  foreseest  what  is  Tor  me  modi 
.  pleasure,  fitting ; 

F\j  from  the  bouse  of  dust.  Be  stilt,  then,  O  my  soul ! 

Up  with  thjr  tluinks,  and  trust  To  manage  in  the  whole 

To  heaven's  aanre  I  Thy  God  permitting ! 

O,  countless  as  the  grains  Mav  fruit  the  knd  array. 
Of  sand  so  tinj.  And  corn  for  eating  I 

Messordess  as  the  main's  If  ay  troth  e'er  make  its  way, 
Deep  wateia  brinj.  With  joslioe  neetii^l 

God'e  mercy  is,  which  He  upon  me  show-      Give  tlioo  to  me  my  share  with  every 
eretli :  other, 

EKh  morning  in  my  shell,  Till  down  my  sttiflT  I  lay, 

A  grace  iameasuiable  And  from  this  world  away 

To  me  down-ponretb.  Wend  to  another ! 

The  reign  of  Frederick  IV.  (1700-30)  was  in  every  respect  un* 
favourable  to  science  and  to  literature.  The  study  of  the  useful 
arts  had  sunk  so  low»  that,  when  the  king  and  queen  were  at- 
tacked with  severe  illness,  not  a  physician  could  be  found  in  the 
countiy  to  undertake  their  cure.  The  king  himself  was  an  un- 
cultivated creature,  trained  under  the  old  maxim  that  monarchs 
are  loo  exalted  to  need  learning  \  and  learning  of  course  suffered 
from  being  held  in  contempt  at  court.  A  few  men  shone  forth 
resplendent  amidst  the  gloom  of  this  period.  Arne  Magnussen, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Arnas  Magnaeus,  an  Icelander  by 
birth  (nat  l66S),  became  the  librarian  of  Copenhagen  University  in 
1721;  and  after  having  by  his  researches  illustrated  many  curious 
points  of  history,  left  his  valuable  collections  to  the  establishment 
with  which  he  was  so  honourably  associated,  where  they  still  remain 
— a  treasure  whose  value  is  little  understood  beyond  the  Danish 
territory.  He  not  only  filled  the  shelves  of  the  library  with  im* 
portant  literary  gifts,  but  endowed  it  with  considerable  pecuniary 
donations  for  the  encoiuragement  of  Scandinavian  learning.  In 
1 723,  Albert  Thura  published  at  Hamburgh  his  tdea  Hisima 
tiiieraritR  Danorum,  a  work  of  very  valuable  materiab.  Poetry 
and  the  drama  too  found  no  unworthy  representative  in  Ludvig 
Holbeif ,  bom  at  Bergen  in  1684,  who  claims  attention  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  country  and  bis  time.  His  talents 
were  various ;  his  learning  considerable.     He  had  a  ready  wit, 
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an  acute  perception  of  the  litdicroas*  and  a  great  facility  of  ex* 
TOPession.  He  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin  (Havniae,  1727).* 
The  Danes  honour  him,  and  with  good  reason,  as  the  father  of 
their  national  literature.  He  adventured  into  every  domain  of 
learning— i>8ometimes  to  succeed^  at  others  signally  to  fail.  He 
tried  to  moralize  in  fable,  and,  as  Eicbhorn  says,  won  there  no 
single  leaf  to  add  to  his  laurel  crown. 

Holberg's  more  serious  productions  were  highly  welcome  to . 
his  nation,  yet  his  spirit  seemed  most  to  revel  in  the  regions  of 
wit  and  fancy.  His  (Latin)  Nkolai  Klimii  Iter  Subterraneum 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  satires  of  the  last  century,  and 
was  translated  into  Danish,  Swedbh,  English.f  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Hungarian.  Nay,  so  strong  was  his  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  that  in  treating  even  of  the  graver  pomts  of  history 
it  frequently  led  him  astray. 

His  Peder  Paars  is  a  masterpiece  of  biting  irony,  though  often 
vulgar  and  unbecoming.  There  is  no  book  more  popular  in 
Denmark,  and  we  have  a  quarto  edition  before  us  (Kjbben.  1 772) 
which  does  great  honour  to  the  Danish  press,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  paper  and  printing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plates  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  They  are  in  the  Hogarth  style,  and  many 
of  them  are  worthy  of  that  eminent  master,  whose  mind  was  as 
much  the  counterpart  of  Holberg's  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Had  Holberg  been  a  painter,  he  would  have  painted  like  Ho- 

Srth :  had  Hogarth  been  a  poet,  he  would  have  written  like 
olberg.  The  same  originality,  the  same  vigor,  the  same  disre- 
gard to  decencies  in  both.  Both  happy  in  ludicrous  concep* 
tionS|  in  contrasts,  in  comparisons;  both  failing  at  times  from 
the  very  overflowing  of  comic  assoqiations.  Too  playful  to 
finisb-^even  to  retouch — what  they  left;  both  coarse  and  dirty, 
yet  extracting  from  every  body  homage  to  their  inventive,  their 
creative,  their  thoueht*awakening  genius. 

In  Holberg  the  xludibrastic  spirit  is  rife.  His  measure  has 
been  objected  to:  it  is  the  Alexandrine;  and  sometimes,  most 
truly,  it,  "  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along;'' 
but  it  is  matter  of  wonder  how  he  should  have  managed  the 
stanza  with  so  much  dexterity  as  seldom  to  leave  a  dispoeitioa 
to  complain. 

Before  the  time  of  Holberg,  the  Danish  Drama  was  in  melan- 
choly plight.  A  few  pieces  had  been  written  as  early  as  tiie 
sixteenth  century  by  a  schoolmaster  of  Odense,  named  Christea 
Hansen,  and  a  Danish  Bishop  (Hegelund)  published  five  scrips 

*  Of  tbia  Hfe  a  well  executed  trantUtion  appeared  in  one  of  |be  Tolumeg  of  the  CpI- 
lietian  tf  Autobiographies,  in  iSrao,  originaUj  published  b^  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke, 
t  London,  1749,  and  another  edition  recently. 
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tural  dramas.  A  preacher  in  Jutland  printed  three  other  dra- 
matic productions.  The  following  century  brought  forward 
several  new  competitors  for  scenic  fame.  In  the  whole  period 
there  is  no  one  author  worth  attention.  fIolberg*8  first  dramatic 
piece  (published  in  1729)  was  the  work  of  a  superior  order  of 
intellect.  There  seems  not  even  a  link  of  communion  to  asso- 
ciate him  with  his  predecessors.  If  there  had  been  rules  and 
chains  of  art,  they  were  insufficient  to  fetter  him ;  he  marched 
his  own  ori^nal  way,  with  a  sense  of  power  sufficient  to  his  sup- 
port and  his  success.  It  has  been  said  of  him»  with  some  truths 
that  he  was  original  even  in  his  servility,  and  made  the  very 
models  he  studied  subservient  to  his  plastic  genius.  Of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Danish  press,  his  works  are  the  best  known,, 
and  being  in  the  hands  of  most  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  particular  topic,  there  is  the  less  demand  for  elaborate 
criticism  upon  them.  As  pictures  of  the  Danish  manners  of  his 
time,  they  are  not  always  intelligible  to  strangers,  but  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  must  be  received  by  us  as 
evidence  of  their  sterling  excellence ;  for  thoujgh  it  is  true  that  he 
stood  in  splendid  contrast  to  the  poor  dramatists  whom  he  found 
in  possession  of  the  field,  it  is  not  the  less  so  that  he  appealed  to 
a  cultivated  and  intellectual  nation,  and  made  good  his  title  in 
minds  trained  to  estimate  correctly  and  to  judge  sagaciously  of 
what  was  ofiered  to  their  admiration.  His  wntings  sank  deep 
too  among  the  people ;  he  became  the  favourite  of  the  many :  he 
formed  the  national  taste :  he  created  the  national  drama.  He 
was  during  his  lifetime  sole  regent  of  the  stage,  and  his  reign, 
though  less  bright  in  his  later  days,  was  full  of  honour  and 
glory  to  his  native  land.  When  he  died,  his  kingdom  was  di- 
vided^ but  he  really  left  no  heir,  till  after  the  lapse  of  another 
generation  Oehlenschlasger  has  appeared ;  not  indeed  to  intro- 
duce that  sparkling  and  successful  touch — that  fine  sense  of  the 
ludicrous — that  happy  portraiture  of  every-day  life,  in  its  pro- 
minent relief  and  strange  extravagancies, — but  to  bring  a  higher 
tone  of  polish  and  of  poetry,  a  tragic  effect  and  dignity,  an  epic 
spirit — ^in  a  word,  to  elevate  the  literature  of  the  stage. 

Christian  Falster  obtained  no  small  reputation  as  a  satirist. 
He  vras  a  better  poet  than  Holberg,.  and  wrote  in  a  bitterer, 
bolder  tone;  but  he  obtained  less  applause.  He  was  bom  in 
1690,  and  died  in  1752. 

Grreat  services  were  rendered  to  literature  by  Hans  Gram 
(who  died  in  1748),  the  Archivarius  of  Denmark.  He  was  an 
acute  and  industrious  historian ;  and  there  is  no  subject  of  re- 
search in  which  he  was  engaged  where  he  failed  to  collect  valu- 
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able  and  minute  details.  His  successor,  Langebek,  followed  in 
his  footsteps;  and  bis  Danish  Library  and  Danish  Magazifte 
contain  useful  materials  for  the  literary  inquirer. 

Pontoppidan,  whose  real  name  is  Brobye,  the  bishop  of 
Bergen,  who  bad  previously  obtained  some  distinction  as  a 
theological  writer,  published  a  Sketch  of  Norwegian  History, 
which  was  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm,  but  has  not  main- 
uined  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  exalted.  His  Origines 
Hawiienses  (1760)  is  a  work  of  standard  authority;  and  his  pro- 
ductions on  political  economy,  though  not  of  much  value,  now 
that' the  facts  and  bearings  of  this  important  subject  are  collected 
and  classed  in  scientific  arrangement,  were  in  Uieir  day  deemed 
of  high  importance. 

P.  F.  Suhm's  historical  labours  (bom  1720,  died  1798)  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Danish 
admiral,  and  having  studied  jurisprudence,  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Trondhjem,  where  he  married,  and  returned  to  Copen- 
bagen  in  1765,  after  fourteen  years  absence.  Nyerup  published 
ain  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  which  is  attached  to  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  his  works.  His  History  of  Denmark  (in 
eleven  volumes,  of  which  six  were  published  m  his  life-time  and 
five  after  his  death,)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  hbtorical  pro* 
dttctions  of  the  North.  He  wrote  a  great  variety  of  essays  and 
pamphlets,  supplied  many  of  the  periodicals  and  learned  soci- 
eties-of  his  country  with  valuable  compositions,  translated  several 
classical  works  from  the  Latin — in  a  word,  the  mere  titles  of  his 
different  publications  occupy  six  columns  of  the  literary  Lexicon 
of  Denmark. 

Christian  VIL,  who  was  honoured  with  Voltaire's  famotis 
epistle,  on  account  of  his  decree  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  was  undoubtedly  an  efficient  patron  of  letters  and  of 
learned  men.  It  has  been  foolishly  contended  that  this  liberty 
was  injurious  in  its  consequences,  because  the  country  was  not 
ripe  for  its  exercise — this  want  of  ripeness  being  the  ever-repeated 
fallacy  by  which  all  improvement  is  deprecated.  No  doubt,  when 
the  flood-gates  were  opened,  the  stream  bore  with  it  much  matter 
that  was  valueless;  but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
important  accession  which  almost  every  department  of  knowledge 
received  from  the  universal  emulation  which  was  excited.  The 
French  Revolution,  however,  was  made  the  plea  for  again  inter- 
fering with  the  press,  and  in  1793  a  rescript  restored  it  to  its 
former  condition,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  sentiment — 

''  The  press  is  free — the  press  is  free. 
And  many  mighty  burds  there  be, 
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To  fling  the  gloiy-giving  strain — 
The  pren  is  cbaiii'd«-biit  where*8  the  bard 
Tbe  oold  eacbaliier  to  reward» 

Or  waken  music  from  tbe  chain  V* 

Sneedorf  died»  aged  40,  in  1764.  He  published  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Patriotic  Obterver,  which  was  of  great  utility  to 
literature.  His  allegorical  poems  were  much  admired,  but  a 
better  taste  has  introduced  a  better  class  of  composition.  His 
son,  the  admiral,  produced  one  or  two  ballads  which  are  highly 
valued,  especially  that  in  which  he  chants  the  merits  of  nerr 
Heurik,  the  improver  of  the  Copenhagen  docks.  This  was  one 
of  die  first  modem  imitatioBs  of  the  8tji4e  of  the  KiccmpeViser, 
and  owes  its  success  rather  to  this  circumstance  than  to  any  real  . 
excellence.     Poetry  it  has  none,  but  harmony  it  has  much. 

Tullin  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  poet  of  the  first  order;  and  his 
merits^  great  as  tbey  were,  were'  overshaded  by  the  surprising 
vigour  and  lyrical  concentration  of  Ewald,  who  so  soon  followed 
him.  But  Tullin's  first  production — which  is  pre-eminently  swciet 
and  graceful,  and  which  exhibited  charms  of  language  such  as  had 
never  before  been  awakened — was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
die  memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  another  generation. 
His  taste  was  correct,  his  facility  great,  and  to  all  conceptions  he 
gave  the  most  appropriate  and  melodious  expression.  Before  his 
time,  Danish  poetry  had  not  got  out  of  that  rugged  versificatioiv, 
wfaicb,  though  tolerable  when  employed  for  the  stirring  events  of 
vigorous  descriptions  of  the  Kiampe  Viser,  had  made  the  com- 
mon places  of  public  pens  altogether  beyond  endurance.  Tullin 
brought  from  foreign  study  that  polish  which  had  become  uni- 
versal in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south.  The  French  school 
is  that  in  which  be  sought  and  found  his  models.  The  har- 
mony of  his  compositions  was  a  new  discovery  for  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  his  nation,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Tullin  should 
have  met  with  the  success  that  awaited  him|  but  that  the  singular 
aptitude  of  the  Danish  language  for  poetical  melody  should  not 
have  been  develo|>ed  long  before,  especially  as  there  are  in  th^ 
ancient  Scandinavian  ballads  passages  of  the  most  attractive 
sweetness.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  style  of  his  composi- 
tions was  very  dangerous  to  the  poetical  taste  of  his  country — 
that  the  sound  of  bis  harmonious  song  was  likely  to  distract  and 
divert  attention  from  the  sense  it  conveyed.  And,  in  truth,  Tullin 
opened  the  door  to  a  shoal  of  verse-makers,  sufficiently  trained  to 
the  production  of  agreeable  sounds — masters  of  the  corporeal 
forms  of  song— -but  who  were  unable  to  add  an  iota  to  the  stock 
of  thought,  or  to  vivify  their  works  with  anything  of  the  immortal 
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spirit  of  true  elcxjuence.  Yet  such  pleasing  rhymers  have  their 
day  and  their  admirers,  who  do  not  look  beneath  the  ripples  of  the 
surface,  nor  ask  whether  under  the  sparkling  and  beyond  the 
murmuring,  there  is  depth  or  power. 

John  Ewald  may,  without  hesitation,  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  perfect  lyric  poets  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Campbell  in 
his  happiest  moments,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Baltic  for  example, 
approaches  him  nearly;  but  Campbell  himself  has  never  produced 
anything  so  simple,  so  strong,  so  exciting,  so  com|dete  in  all  its 
parts,  as  the  poem  which  is  now  become  the  national  song  of  Den- 
mark, and  of  which  many  English  translations  exisu  His  allego- 
rical ''  Temple  of  Fortune"  was  honoured  with  praises  which  it  well 
deserved,  but  it  unites  the  false  notions  of  his  day.  When  re- 
moved.from  the  influence  of  this  enfeebling  spirit,  Ewald  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  masters  of  lyric  song;  his  is  a  concentrated 
strength  which  seems  never,  to  want  i^ppropriate  expression.  He 
smote  the  lyre  with  a  master's  mighty  hand,  and  stands  far  above 
every  competitor  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  poetical  genius. 
But  notwitnstanding  his  noble  discovery,  he  made  slow  progreas 
to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  fascinat^  by 
the  sweeter  and  feebler  strains  of  Tullin.  Time,  which  ultimately 
takes  charge  of  all  honest  and  honourable  reputations,  has  given 
to  Ewald  the  position  which  he  merits, — has  lowered  Tullin,  and 
elevated  his  follower. 

As  we  can  hardly  find  a  more  appropriate  specimen  of  the 
Danish  language,  we  will  give  the  national  song  with  a  metrical 
translation,  which,  we  are  very  willing  to  confess,  is  in  every 
respect  fiu*  removed  from  the  concentrated  excellence  of  ^e 
original. 

Kong  Christjan  itod  red  lioien  Mast  King  Christian  bj  the  maio-mast  stood 

I  Rog  og  Damp.  In  saK>ke  and  mist  I 

Hans  Voeige  hamrede  saa  iast  So  ponr'd  bis  gans  tbeir  fiery  flood 

At  Gotbens  Uielm  og  Hierne  brut.  That  Gothmen's  heads  and  helmets  bow'd ; 

Du  sank  hrert  fiendligt  Spcil  og  Mast  Their  stems,  their  masts  fell  crashing  load 

I  Rog  og  Damp  In  smoke  and  mist. 

"  Flj,"  skreg  de, "  flj,  hrad  fllygte  kan !      "  FIjr/'  cried  they, "  let  bim  fly  who  can, 

Hto  staaer  for  Danmarks  Chrbtian  For  who  shall  Denmark's  Christian 
IKampr  Resist?" 

Niels  Joel  gav  Agt  paa  Stormens  Brag.  Joel  look'd  on  the  teropettoons  fight 

"  No  «r  det  Tid  I"  '•  Now»s  the  time— now !" 

Han  heisede  det  rode  Flag  He  reared  the  red -flag  high  in  tight, 

Og  slog  paa  Fieoden  Slag  i  Slag,  With  doubled  leal  the  foe  they  smite. 

Da  skreg  de  hoit  blandt  Stormens  Brag  Loud  shooting  in  the  stormy  fight 
••  No  er  det  Tid  I"  "  Now's  the  time— now  I— 

••  Fly,'  skreg  de,  "  Hver,  aom  veed  et  Now  let  them— now— for  shelter  flee, 

Skini !  Jewel  of  Denmark  I  all  to  thee 
Hto  kan  bestaae  for  Danmarks  Joel  Must  bow.** 

I  Strid  ? 
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O  Nordlwv  !  Gliml  aC  Vend  brod 

Din  morke  Sky, 
Ba  tvede  Koemper  til  dit  Skiod : 
Tbi  med  bam  l^nte  Sknek  og  Dod  1 
Fn  VaBen  hortes  VnuU,  som  brbd 

Dio  tykke  Sky. 
Trm  Danmark  lyner  Tordenskiold ; 
**  Hver  give  sig  i  Himlent  Void 

Ogfljar 

2>D  Dantkea  Vei  til  Roes  og  Bfagt 
SortladnaUavl 

Mod  tag  din  Ven  som  uforaagt 
Tor  node  Faren  med  Foragt 
Saa  ttoh,  •om  do,  rood  Storniens  Bfagt 

Soriiadne  Hav ! 
Og  rask  igiennem  Larm  og  Spil 
Og  Karop,  og  Sder  for  mig  til 

Min  Grav ! 


Thou  North^Sea  1  Vesael't*  Itghtmng^ 

Thy  deep-hlue  sky,  [wreathe 

And  warriors  sink  thy  wavvs  beneath. 
The  glare  but  ihovs  the  path  of  daatbp 
The  war-shoots  agitating  breath 

Shakes  thy  blue  sky. 
See,  Denmark's  foes !    See  TofdensUold 
Heaven's  tfanadef  holts  of  laror  hold 
And  fly! 

Pbdiway  of  Denmark's  fiuM  and  Might, 

Dark-rolliog  wave  I 
Welcome  thy  friend  who  with  delight 
Braves  all  the  dangers  of  the  fight. 
And  scorns,  like  thee,  the  tempests  anilht. 

Dark-rolling  wave  I 
Still, — still  the  songs  of  victory  teach, 
StiU  tell  of  glory,  till  I  reach 

My  grave ! 


Ewald  bad  the  good  fortune  at  last  to  obtain  tbc  attention  of 
some  of  those  whose  opinions  act  influentially  upon  society.  But 
ail  his  early  history  was  an  impediment  to  his  reaching  any  con* 
siderable  distinction.  He  was  bom  in  1743,  in  a  low  station; 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  died  when  the  boy  was  in  his 
ninth  year.  In  his  sixteenth  he  left  his  country,  and  entered  the 
Prussian  military  service  as  a  drummer;  this  he  soon  abandoned 
to  occupy  the  same  station  in  the  Austrian.  He  returned  to 
Copenhagen  in  1760,  and  in  1762  became  an  alumnus  in  Volken- 
dor/  college.  He  seems  to  have  passed  most  of  his  life  in  obscu- 
rity, and  died  in  1781.  His  Fiskeme  (Fishermen),  when  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  excited  great  applause,  and  it  may  be  cer- 
tainly said  of  him  that  his  glory  has  spread  like  a  circle  on  the 
water,  ever  widening,  but  not  as  it  widens  losing  its  distinctness. 
Of  his  lighter  compositions  this  is  a  fair  sample. 


THE  SEAMAN. 
En  Somand  mtd  $t  uuidigt  Brftt. 


A  seanan  with  a  bosom  light. 

He  can  lack  nooey  never. 
Loss  sharps  for  gain  his  appetite. 
And  porerty's  to  hioi  a  fight. 

Which  cannot  last  for  erer. 

When  plundered  by  his  friend,  the  main. 

And  set  on  heavy  trial. 
He  laogha,  and  what  firom  him  she's  ta*en 
Ten-fold  makes  her  restore  again. 

And  will  have  no  denial. 


The  sea  he  saddles,  bold  of  mood, 

Whene'er  his  heart  it  pleases. 
And  high  npon  the  billows  rude. 
To  distant  coasts,  with  gold  bestrew'd, 
He  canters  'fore  the  breezes. 

When  rich  as  e*er  he  craves  to  be. 

And  as  the  richest  merry. 
He  houU  sail  on  his  good  sail-tree, 
And  hastes,  with  sport  and  song  and  glee, 

Back  to  his  bosom's  dearie. 


*  The  name  of  the  admiral's  ship. 
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Ewald*s  dramas  are  Greek  tragedies  Scandinavianized.  His 
Balder's  Death  is  founded  wholly  on  the  Icelandic,  or  Edda,  my- 
.thologj,  and  is  relieved  by  lyrical  choruses,  in  the  style  of  the 
classics.  With  an  instrument  of  sweetness  like  the  Danish, 
Ewald  produced  cantatas  of  great  excellence,  which  served, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  of  his  works,  to  show  the  aptitude  of  die 
language  for  melodious  results,  llie  first  national  tragedy  of  the 
Danes  was  Ewald's  Iio{f  Krage;  his  genius  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  composition,  but  he  has  not  made  a  very  happy  choice  of  a 
story.  Still,  there  is  in  all  his  writings  a  loftier  tone,  a  more  sus- 
tained elevation,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  of  those 
who  preceded  him. 

J.  H.  Wessel  has  written  some  admirable  comic  stories.  He 
was  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  held  the  office  of  translator  to  the  theatre, 
havmg  rendered  great  services  to  the  dramatic  fame  of  his  country. 
To  judge  of  him  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  he  would  be  deemed  the  first  poet  of  Denmark. 
His  reputation  has  not  maintained  the  station  given  to  it,  while 
that  of  his  contemporary  has  towered  far  above  it,  though  Ewald 
was  considered  in  their  life-time  greatly  inferior  to  Wessel.  His 
Kjarlighed  uden  Stramper,  (Love  without  Stockings,)  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  the  humorous  parodies  of  the  Danes.  His  Gaffelen 
(The  Fork)  is  a  very  laughable  tale  of  a  good  woman,  who  being 
visited  by  several  of  the  gods,  is  allowed  to  choose  three  things  as 
a  recompense  for  the  entertainment  she  provided  for  them.  She 
quarrels  with  her  husband  about  a  dainty  they  desiderate,  and  then 
wishes  that  his  fork  were  stuck  through  his  nose,  which  being 
accomplished,  her  third  wish  is  that  it  should  be  taken  out  again, 
and  so  her  hopes  and  the  story  end.* 

Edward  Storm  appears  to  us  to  have  preserved  more  of  the  old 
spirit  in  his  **  Sir  Sinclair'' ballad  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  modern 
Danish  author.  Most  of  the  later  poets  of  Denmark  have  indeed 
drunk  deep  at  the  ancient  Scandinavian  welh  and  their  thoughts 
and  their  machinery  seem  borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  but  Storm,  in  his  admirable  ballads,  rather  gives  a  wave 
from  the  fountain  itself,  or  a  poem  precisely  such  as  a  skald  would 
have  written,  had  he  taken  the  subject  in  hand.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  a  ver9ion  of  his  Sir  Sinclair.  It  has  all  the  raci- 
ness  of  the  Kiampe  Vi$er. 

*  Tlic  tniite  s>torjr  lias  liecii  told  by  uur  own  Prior,  in  his  "  Baucis  and  Philemon/' 
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sm  SINCIAIIt 


"  Tbe  ioldlen  litve  followed  tlie  King  t» 

WW, 

OanelvM  most  tm  w,  bijomr^! 
And  he  who  here  hU  blood  will  apere. 
Shall  be  damn'd  ms  a  car  bj  the  otbenf* 

The  peaaants  of  Vaage,  of  Lew  and  Lom, 

Bearing  axes  sharp  Mid  htm. 

To  the  gMhering  at  Bradaboigd  one  and 

all  come. 
On  the  Scots  fierce  war  to  lofj. 

A  road,  which  all  men'Kiinge  call, 
Br  the  foot  of  the  moontafin  goeth, ' 
The  Lange,*  wherein  the  foes  shall  fall. 
Close  over  against  it  flowetb. 

Tlie  grej-bair'd  sboolen  are  taking  aim. 
Each  gun  has  been  cdll'd  into  dutj. 
The  Naikt  bis  wet  beard  uptilts  from  tbe 

stream. 
And  with  lon^ng  expects  his  booty. 

Sir  Sinclair  fell,  the  first— with  a  jell 

His  seal  escapM  him  for  everf 

Each  Soot  loodlj  cried  when  tbe  captain 

died, 
*'  God  us  from  this  peril  deliver !" 

"  Now  fierce  on  the  dogs,  jpe  joUy  Noise- 

men! 
Smite,  smite  with  all  jonr  power  l" 
Then  the  Scot  had  fiiin  been  athome  again. 
His  courage  had  ne'er  been  lower. 

Tbe  Kriiige  was  spread  with  the  cones 

dead. 
The  ravens  were  glotted  with  slanghier; 
Long  wept  for  the  jronng  blood  tbeie  that 

wassbed* 
Of  Scotland  many  a  daogbter. 

Not  one  living  sool  went  home,  not  one. 
To  hb  landsmen  to  tell  the  story. 
Tb  a  perilous  thing  to  invade  who  wone 
On  NoiTOway's  mountabis  hoary. 

A  pillar  still  towers  on  that  self-same  spot. 

Which  Norroway's  foes  defietb. 

To  the  Norseman  woe,  whose  blood  glows 

On  tbe  monntains  biased  tbe  beacon.  not, 

ItttohiAhig-bolescreptnot tbevalliea'aonab      Whenever  that  pillar  he  eyeth  ! 

As  the  ScMs  pcrbapa  might  reckon* 

His  Thorvald  is. less  admired,  but  we  do  not  feel  incliaed  to 
pass  it  over,  feeling  that  b^  the  introduction  of  these  ballads  w,e 
are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  criticism,  by  putting  the  best 
materials  of  criticism  into  the  hands  of  our  readers. 


Sir  Sinclair  saii'd  iroro  the  Scottish  ground, 

To  Norrowav  land  be  hasted, 

'Mungst  Goldbrand's  rocks  bis  grave  be 

Where  his  corse  in  its  gore  is  wasted. 

Sh-  Sinclair  saii'd  o'er  the  blue,  blue  wave. 
For  Swedish  pay  he  bath  sold  him, 
God  help  the  Scot  1  for  tbe  Norsemen 

bvave^ 
Shall  biting  the  grass  behold  him. 
The  moon  at  night  spread  pale  its  light, 
Tbe  billows  were  gently  playing : 
See  a  mermaid  merge  from  tlie  briny  surge, 
To  Sir  Sindair  evil  spacing. 
"  Tom  back,  torn  back,  thou  bonny  Scot ! 
Thy  purpose  straight  abandon. 
To  letnra  will  not  be  Sir  Sindair's  lot» 
If  Sir  Sindanr  Nonoway  land  on." . 
*'  A  corae  on  thy  strain,  thou  imp  of  the 

main! 
Whom  nought  but  to  bode  ill  pleases, 
Far  other  thoo'dst  preach,  wert  thou  but 

in  my  reach, 
I  would  back  thee  all  to  pieces." 
He  saird  for  a  dsy,  he  saii'd  for  tbwe, 
With  all  bis  hired  legions, 
Upofktbe  Ibortb  mom,  Sir  Sinckir  he 
Sav  Norroway's  rocky  regions. 
B^  Bomsdal's  strand  he  reaches  land, 
Hmiself  for  a  foe  declaring ; 
Him  fourteen  hundred  men  followed  dose, 
Snch  evU  inientions  bearing. 
They  v«x^  the  people,  wherever  they 

came. 
With  pillage  and  conflagratioti. 
Old  Me's  feebleness  mov'd  not  them, 
Nor  tCe  widow's  lamentation. 
The  child  was  slam  on  the  mother's  breast. 
Though  it  smil'd  on  the  murderous  savage ; 
But  soon  went  tidings  east  and  west 
Of  all  this  woe  and  ravage. 
FfOB  neigbboar  to  neigfabimr  the  message 


*  A  river  in  the  valley  of  Goldbrand.  t  The  water-god  or  spirit. 
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Swavne  Tvetkieg  did  a  man  possess, 

SirThomddldglit; 
Though  fierce  hi  wBr>  kind  acts  in  peace 

Were  his  delight 
From  port. to  port  his  TeMda  fast 

Sail*d.  wide  avQiindi 
And  made,  where'er  they  anchor  cast, 

His  name  renown*d. 
Bot  Thorrald  has  freed  bis  King. 

Pris'tten  he  bonght— clothes,  liberty. 

On  them  bestowed. 
And  sent  men  home  from  ahivery 

To  their  abode. 
And  many  an  old  man  got  his  boy, 

Hu  age's  stay ; 
And  many  a  maid  her  youth's  sole  joy, 

Her  lover  gay. 
But  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 

A  brave  fight  Thorrald  loT'd  fall  dear, 

For  brave  lus  mood ; 
But  never  did  he  dip  bis  spear 

In  feeble  blood. 
He  follow'd  Swayne  to  many  a  fray 

With  war-shield  bright, 
And  his  men  presence  scafd  away 

Foal  deeds  of  might. 
But  Thorrald  has  freed  his  King. 

They  hoist  sail  on  the  lofty  mast. 

It  was  Kins  Swayne* 
He  o'er  the  bluey  billows  paas'd 

With  armed  train. 
His  mind  to  harry  Bretland*  boil'd ; 

He  leapt  on  slioie  t 
And  every,  evey  thing  leootl'd 

His  misht  belore. 
Bot  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 

Yet  slept  not  Bretland's  chieftain  good ; 

He  speedily 
CollecU  a  bolt  in  the  dark  wood 

Of  cavalry. 
And  evil  through  that  subtle  plan 

Befell  the  Dane  -, 


TUOilVALa 
SiMNd  Tve$l94g  havd$  tig  en  Mmid. 

They  were  ta'en  pris'ners  every  roan. 


And  last  King  Swayne. 
But  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 

**  Now  hear  thou  prison-foogdl*  and  pray 
My  message  heed : 
Unto  the  castle  take  thy  way. 

Thence  Thorvald  kad  I 
Prison  and  chains  become  him  not. 

Whose  gallant  hand 
So  many  a  handsome  lad  has  brought 
From  slavery'*  band." 
Bot  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 

The  man  brought  this  InteUigence 

To  the  bowo^s  door, 
Bot  Thorvald,  with  loud  vehenienoe, 

*'  I'll  not  go,"  swore. 
"  What— go,  and  leave  my  loveiei^i 
here, 

In  durance  sore  ? 
No !  Thorvald  then  ue'er  worthy  were 

To  lift  shield  more." 
But  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 

What  cannot  noble  souls  effect  ? 

Both  freedom  gain 
Through  Tborvald's  piayer,  and  tbe 
respect 

His  deeds  obtain.  ^ 

And  from  thst  hour  unto  his  grave, 

Swayne  ever  show'd 
Towards  bis  youth's  friend  so  true  and 
brave. 

Fit  gratitude. 
But  Thorvald  has  freed  his  King. 
S  wayneTveskieg  sat  with  kings  one  tide, 

O  er  mead  and  beer, 
The  cushion  soft  he  stroak'd  and  cried, 

"  Sit,  Thorvald,  here. 
Ttiy  father  ne'er  rol'd  land  like  me 

And  my  compeers! 
But  yarl  and  nobleman  is  he 

Whose  lame  thine  nears. 
For  Thorvald  has  fteed  the  King." 


Storm's  comic  epic  Brager  is  a  failure  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular. It  is  in  hexameters,  rough  and  unmusical— the  laborious 
work  of  many,  many  years ;  and  though  there  are  some  passages 
not  wanting  in  ludicrousness»  they  arc  not  thickly  scattered 
enough  to  redeem  the  whole. 

Storm's  Fables  (Originah  Fabler  og  Fortalinger)  have  much 
originality,  and  in  his  comic  displays  he  is  par^cularly  felicitous. 

*  Britain.  t  Prison-foogd»  the  governor  of  the  prison,  Dan  fogd. 
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The  ludicrous  has  always  been  a  fiivourite  and  a  successful  pur* 
suit  amoog  the  Danes.  Bruun  in  his  FrUimer  (Leisuie  hours) 
has  also  produced  many  amusinig  stories,  and  happily  versified 
those  of  Bocaccio  and  La  Fontaine. 

H«  Tode's  Fables  are  good.  He  wrote  two  Dramas  which 
have  many  admirers,  but  are  not  to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  master*- 
pieces  of  the  art.  His  works  are  numerous,  in  Latin.  German, 
and  Danish.  He  died  (iEt.  70,)  in  1S06.  He  had.  a  consider- 
able reputation  both  as  a  medical  and  chirurgical  writer.  He 
translated  seyeral  of  Smollett's  novels,  published  some  original 
romances,  several  philological  works,  and  wrote  a  great  quantity 
of  periodical  criticism. 

The  Danes  have  their  epics :  there  is  the  Stctrkodder  of  Pram, 
there  is  Dei  be/riede  Israel  of  Hertz.  Our  readers  would  like  to 
know  something  about  these  hero-poems.  We  cannot  oblige 
them,  notwithstanding  a  long  habit  of  selfnsacrifice.  We  have 
opened  the  volumes;  the  last  is  in  lumbering  hexameters.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  poppy-field;  around  us  was  an  indistinct  buz. 
We  cannot  say  more,  for  we  were  awfully  weary,  and  can  only 
recommend  others  to  "  beware  of  trespassing  on  these  srounds/' 
But  it  must  be  said  for  Pram,  that  he  did  not  claim  for  his  poem 
the  '*  |rreat  argument  of  an  epic  f  he  called  it  modestly  a  liiyme 
chronicle.  Both  he  and  Hertz  havcf  developed  many  beauties  in 
their  mother-tongue;  but  this  is  a  consideration  removed  from 
their  claims  to  distinction  as  poets.  Hertz  is  constantly  running 
away  from  his  subject,  in  chase  of  episodes,  and  when  he  has 
caught  them,  they  are  not  worth  having.  In  all  this,  we  are 
sensible  of  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  To  have  an  epic  poet 
is  a  point  of  honour  among  all  nations,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  the 
Danes  are  touched  with  the  universal  passion.  They  err.  They 
can  make  put  far  better  titles  to  fame. 

Samsoe's  (1759 — 1796)  Dyveke  is  one  of  the  most  renowned 
tragedies  of  the  Danish  stage ;  there  are  three  several  translations 
of  it  into  German,  as  well  as  a  Dutch  version.  He  wrote  also 
two  volumes  of  poetry,  which  are  not  elevated  above  mediocrity. 

Tfaaanip's  poetical  tone  is  majestic,  though  perhaps  he  does 
not  always  preserve  that  disnified  character  which  is  obviously 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  his  operas  he  is  graceful  and  har- 
monious. On  the  marriage  of  the  present  King  he  wrote  his 
HosigUdet  (Harvest  Home),  the  songs  of  which  passed  speedily 
into  the  moudis  of  the  people.  The  author  introduced  charac- 
ters from  many  parts  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and  made  his 
opera  attractive  both  for  its  groupings  and  its  music.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German.     This  success  led  him  to  attempt  the 
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farther  developement  of  his  operatic  talent;  but,  except  in  the 
songs,  be  failed;  some  of  these  are  very. pretty,  especially  those 
beginning  /  Osten  solvblaa  Dagen  tmiler  and  Du  Split  af  Jord, 
The  Hbsigildet  is  a  sort  of  domestic  idyl,  as  is  the  Peter's  Wed- 
ding, (Peter^s  BryUupJ.  We  have  heard  of  an  intention  of  trans- 
lating these  into  English,  but  doubt  the  success  of  the  project^ 
however  well  executed ;  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
Danidi  pictures  so  familiar  to  English  senses  as  to  excite  any 
considerable  interest. 

Christian  Levin  Sander  must  be  deemed  one  of  the  successful 
dramatic  authors  of  Denmark.  His  writings  are  multifarious, 
both  in  German  and  Danish.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pieces 
is  Niels  Ebbesen  af  Norrieriis,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  which  has 
been  translated  into  other  languages.  The  Eropolis  is  a  drama 
intended  to  Danicize  the  Italian  opera ;  it  is  agreeably  written, 
but  deserves  no  praise  beyond  this. 

Of  Jens  Baggesen's  voluminous  writings  a  new,  complete,  and 
enlarged  edition  is  now  passing  through  &e  press.  We  regret  to 
say  complete,  for  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had  many 
of  his  writing  not  been  republbhed.  He  was  an  ardent  and 
somewhat  irritable  man;  engaged  in  many  a  controversy,  and 
flinging  round  him  sparks,  many  of  which  might  have  been  more 
properly  left  to  themselves,  and  the^  would  have  been  soon  ex- 
tinguished. But  he  had  many  merits;  he  had  travelled  much, 
and  with  much  benefit ;  he  possessed  remarkable  comic  powers. 
Notwithstanding  his  exuberance,  he  now  and  then  mounts  into 
elevation,  and  sometimes  pours  out  extremely  sweet  and  musical 
strains:  he  trenches  often  on  the  borders  of  impropriety,  and 
sweeps  an  Anacreontic  string  with  a  lascivious  hand.  His  lyrics 
are  frequently  as  harmonious  as  if  intended  to  be  sun|[.  He  had 
embued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Italy  while  journeying  in  that 
delightful  land,  and  he  endeavoured,  not  very  successfully,  to  na- 
turalize the  Italian  opera.  His  comic  tales  are  very  good,  and 
one  of  them,  The  Origin  of  the  Censorahip,  or  the  Chronicle  of 
Calundber^,  is  very  lively  and  felicitous.  One  of  his  songs  is  so 
much  admired,  especially  by  the  ladies,  that  we  must  find  room 
for  a  version  of  it. 

WHEN  I  WAS  LITTLE. 
Dtr  war  m  Jli,  dajtg  wr  wiagit  UlU. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  wu  vcrj  tiiij.  Then  I  upon  nj  moOief'sbotoBi  loj'd  me. 

My  dwarfish  fonn  had  acaroe  an  ell's  Or  rode  delighted  on  mv  fiber's  knee; 

length  won;  And  sorrow,  fear,  and  gloom  no  more 
Oft  when  I  thhik  thereon,  lall  tear-drops  annoj'd  me, 

hrinv,  Than  ancient  Greek,  or  modern  minstreby . 
And  yet  I  think  full  many  a  time  thereon. 
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If  maUnr,  then,  tiw  world  to  me  was  And  tiioM  petri-roirs  which:  all  hewen's 

•ecmiiig,  arches  apaciooi. 

Aha!  iDOch  better  was  it  in  mine  ejes ;  From  pole  to  pole,  illoaiiiiate  at  night. 
For  I  beheld  the  stars  like  sparklets  gleam- 

^   ^"fV.j  ^       ,                .^      .          ..  Myyouthfol  lip  would  pray  in  deep  devo- 

Aod  wish'd  for  wings  to  make  them  all  *'  tion, 

ny  prtje.  Xbe  prayer  my  blessed  mother  Unght  to 

^'^i""^  *•  ""  "^  """^  "''  '^y  ^^'  G«*'  ^y  «*~y' '»«"  '^ 

rr4!;li'llrrr  Ofw^'wake^aodwakeonc-lngly. 

tiding 

How  la^  bow  round,  and  what  that  Th«nj>ray'dIformy  father^ormymother, 

aBwm  might  be !  ^3^  ^^  ^»  *^^  '^^  ^  ^^S  i 

t  For  onknowu  things,  and  for  oar  wretched 

^""t^Si^*^^  °*''*  ""'"'  •""  The  SSwho  went  righbg.  .Uggering 

Towards  the  west,  onto  the  ocean  bed ;  y* 

And  yet  again  at  mom  in  east  appearing.  They  slid  away— my  childhood's  days  of 

And  dying  the  whole  orient  scarlet  red.  pleasoxe! 

Away  with  them  my  joy  and  qoiet  slid; 

And  then  I  thought  on  Him,  the  great,  the  Re membrance  hot  remaini^  and  of  that 

treasure. 


Who  me  created,  and  that  beacon  bright.      That  I  should  be  bereav'd,  O  God  I  forbid  1 

It  was  Bag^sen's  fate,  we  cannot  deem  it  hb  good  fortune,  to 
be  set  up  in  a  sort  of  rivalry  against  Oehlenschlsger.  The 
latter,  perhaps,  valued  him,  as  a  controversialist  always  values  his 
adversaiy,  at  too  low  a  rate;  and  Baggesen  was  repaid  by  those 
who  brought  their  incense  to  him  as  &  great  poet  of  the  age.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  as  the  reputation  of  Oehlenschlaeger  rose^ 
that  of  Baggesen  fell — fell  beneath  the  fair  level  of  his  merits. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  poetical  literature  of  Den- 
mark by  Henry  Stefiens,  who,  in  1802,  delivered  a  course  of 
belle-lettire  lectures  at  Copenhagen.  His  mind  was  enriched 
with  a  large  store  of  philosophical  knowledge :  he  had  written 
mineraloffical,  botanical,  and  zoographical  works,  and  had  had 
the  benefits  of  travel  and  of  intercourse  with  learned  men.  He 
had  especially  been  long  in  Germany,  (he  is  at  this  moment  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Breslau,)  and  he  came  to  Denmark 
full  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  new  school  of  German  poetry 
had  awakened  within  him.  He  first  made  this  nation  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Giithe,  and  unveiled  those  work- 
ings of  thought  and  sentiment  which  had  produced  such  rich  and 
b^utiful  results.  Though  his  lectures  blended  philosophy  with 
literature,  they  made  their  deepest  impression  on  the  young 
poetical  spirits  that  attended,  and  Oehlenschlsger  instantly  caught 
the  infection  of  his  mind.  He  stirred  up  the  imaginative  spirit  of 
die  young  bard-^led  his  fancy  to  those  higher  ranges  to  which 
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Shaketpeare  and  the  dramatists  of  nature  invited  him — and  created 
that  new  and  nobler  ambition  which  at  once  broke  through  the 
fetters  of  a  petrified  and  prosaic  temperament. 

Oehlenschlaeger's  merit  is  resplendent  in  these  pieces^  which 
have  their  source  in  Scandinavian  history  or  mythology.  He  is, 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Odin,  and  touches  his  harp  glori- 
ously in  the  haUs  of  Valhalla.  He  has  struck  with  the  hammer 
of  Thor  at  the  portal  of  our  social  sympathies,  and  poured  out 
the  metheglin  of  the  past  for  our  present  delicious  enjoyment. 
He  followed  a  series  of  poets  who  certainly  had  drunk  deep  of 
the  streams  of  popular  poetry.  Ewald,  Frimann,  Thaarup,  and 
others,  had  found  the  same  sources  of  inspiration  in  these  ancient 
ballads^  which  are  the  genuine  representations  of  the  Danish 
poetical  spirit.  To  the  fire  and  vigour  of  old  romance,  OehIen«> 
schlsger  brought  the  exquisite  polish  of  civilization.  With  a 
fancy  rich  as  was  possessed  by  the  minstrels  of  the  past,  he  has 
united  a  more  delicate  sympathy  for  what  is  harmonious  and 
sensitive.  The  romancers  of  the  earlier  time  pourtrayed  the 
purer  and  more  heroic  passions  in  powerful  outline.  Oehlen* 
schlaeger  has  filled  up  the  pictures  with  the  finest  touches  of  sen- 
timent, and  with  those  gentler  shades  and  blendings  of  varied 
thought  and  feeling  which  leave  the  complete  result  of  pleasure 
and  approval. 

Of  a  writer  so  voluminous  as  Oehlenschlteger,  and  one  who 
has  most  fully  occupied  so  lar^  a  portion  of  the  field  so  long,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  any  compositions  as  samples  of  the  whole.  His 
devotional  pieces  have  the  charm  which  belong  to  some  of 
Moore's  happiest  productions,  in  which  the  religious  feeling  is 
exquisitely  set  off,  and  adorned  by  a  chaste  and  appropnata 
imagery.    Such  a  piece  is  the 

BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

Hv$r  VMOTnam  T9a$!Bm$fli^f  Am. 

Each  spring, — when  the  mists  have  abandon'd  the  eartbj 

And  the  little  child  Jesus  awakes  to  birth. 

The  angek  of  forest,  and  field,  and  sea. 

All  shout  the  Redeemer — 'tis  he ! — 'tis  he ! 

And  Nature  delighted  again  is  seen 

With  her  smiles  of  joy  and  her  mantle  of  green. 

For  the  young  and  innocent  shepherd,  b ! 

The  angels  of  heaven  are  watching  so; 

In  the  fields  on  the  clear  and  beautiful  night 

They  wsnder  and  wave  in  the  pale  moon's  light. 

They  are  singing, — **  To-day  is  the  Savkmr  come. 

Bom  ftom  t1^  Virgin's  holy  womlk'' 
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Uia  drink  is  made  of  the  purest  dew. 
His  glances  of  beauty  flow  heavenward  too. 
Heavenward  he  lifts  his  infantine  hands- 
He  is  bound  to  the  earth  with  rosy  bands  : 
His  lispings  are  zephyrs,  his  cradle  hay^ 
And  his  eyes  are  a  sparkling  heaven^bloe  ray. 

Ye  shepherds  \  to  Bethlehem  all  repair. 

And  bow  to  the  babe  that  is  suffering  there ; 

And  bid  them  come  from  the  fields  to  see 

The  lovely  child  on  the  straw,  for  he 

Has  an  innocent  smile,  and  a  voice  so  sweet, 

They  will  waft  earthly  bosoms  to  Heaven's  own  seat. 

So  soar'd  the  angek  to  heaven, — and  then 
To  Bethlehem  came  the  shepherd-men : 
Th^  list  to  Salvation's  ))oly  call, 
And  are  met  by  scomers  and  doubters  all. 
Again  they  go  forth  to  Uie  field's  green  sod. 
Where  they  worship  the  infant  and  gloriiy  God. 

And  the  stars  shine  bright  in  their  golden  rings. 
And  welcome  homewards  the  orient  kings. 
And  radiant  ones  join  the  choral  hymn, — 
And  earth  is  touched  by  the  cherubim. 
Praising  the  babe — while  the  holy  child 
Sweet  on  his  mother's  bosom  smil'd. 

And  see,  there  spring  from  the  darksome  mould 
Flowers  clad  in  purple,  velvet,  and  gold ; — 
Beantiftil  things  of  wonderful  birth 
Ascending  to  heaven  tho'  bound  to  earthy 
Perfuming  the  urns,  where  their  ^ories  meet, 
With  firagrant  mynb  and  with  incense  sweet. 

There  is  a  pleasing  moral-^an  agreeable  flow  of  versification, 
and  an  originality  of  manner  in  his  *«  Time's  Perspective,''  which 
tempt  us  to  introduce  it. 

TIME'S  FEBSP£CnV£. 

I  denttart  tmotr  Stad, 

Thrott^  tbe  dty  sped  a  yoatb,  Leam'd  and  pious  was  the  lad» 

He  WIS  Bttle  gey*  lo  tni&»  Maov  a  book  be  stndied  had, 

Twas  an  erening  daik  and  dun,  Ur*fi,  by  aid  of  fancy  strong, 

And  a  desert  phu:e  to  him.  Long  departed  days  among : 


Tnm  bis  ebildbood  he  was  went  Conld  from  andent  sciipis  lepeat 

High  open  the  moantain  front,  Every  bcfo's  eveiy  feat ', 

In  a  castle  old  to  dwell.  And  in  modern  pa^es  soaght 

"Where  Sol's  earliest  lustre  fell,  Heroes— 'twas  an  idle  thooght : 

Afsd  where  last  bis  pnrple  look  So  be  flong  eonlempt  and  scorn 

I>»elt»  when  he  depaitnre  took  On  tbe  days  when  hit  was  bom. 
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At  he  trod  the  city  grooDd 
Comfortlesi,  he  look'd  around* 
A«  the  tim  went  down  to  rait. 
Gloomier  thoughts  hit  mind  pottets*d. 
In  the  mile-Jong  ttreet  he  ttood 
Sore  dittetuficd  of  nood ; 
Down  the  row  of  bontet'till 
Look'd  he  with  contempt  and  gall: 
*'  What  a  neit  'tit,  what  a  denl 
Wormt  itt  dweliert  are,  not  men." 

Whiitt  tndol^ng  thonghtt  like  tfaete. 

Him  a  ▼igoroot  old  man  teet ; 

Heart  him  moam  the  tad  deeajt 

Of  our  too  degenerate  dajt. 

Save  the  patt  be  deem'd  that  nought 

Merilt  even  a  petting  thought; 

Setting  up  in  tad  array 

Our  tf4ay  'gthitt  yetterday— 

Pkradite  and  Noah's  ark 

'Oaintt  a  hut  of  birch-tree  bark. 

When  the  old  man  taw  the  lad. 
And  the  wandering  thoughtt  he  had. 
He  approadi'd  to  him  and  cried, — 
"  I  with  von  quite  coincide : 
Nothing  like  the  patt  it  dear. 
What  *gaintt  yonder  it  there  here  ? 
When  in  chroniciet  we  gaae 
On  the  long  tince  vauishM  dayt. 
And  then  torn  to  what  we  tee. 
Wormwood  mutt  the  contratt  be. 


'« What  a  dlfliBreiice !  then  •  bright 
Galaxy  of  dcedt  of  mjgbt,-* 
But  at  time  advancing  flowt, 
Duller,  duller  ttill  it  growt  i 
Till,  in  gloom  divided  far. 
Here  and  there  appeart  a  tttr 
Pale,  and  blent  with  vaponrt  fool* 
Poweriett  to  move  my  toul  ;— 
Jtttt  as  when  we  cast  our  view 
Down  thit  ttreet't  lamp-avenue." 

"  Sir,  you're  right,"  replied  the  youth  ;- 
"  Who^ll  deny  to  plain  a  truth  r 
Then  the  old  man  bid  him  go 
Down  with  him  the  long  long  row ; 
And  when  they,  tlow  pacing  <in. 
To  iit  end  at  length  bad  won. 
The  old  man  with  placid  look 
By  the  hand  young  dreamer  took, 
Tum'd  him,  saying,  "  See  if  thou 
Midst  the  galozy  art  now." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  the  yooqg  man  laid  : 
*'  Hence  the  gahizy  it  Eed. 
Fkr  divided  m  the  night, 
Bumeth  here  and  there  a  light ; 
There,  where  I  out»pit  my  gall, 
Oieameth  now  the  lottre  all." 
Then  the  old  man:  '*  I  nor  you 
Time  can  penetrate  'tit  true  :"— 
Gas'd  awhile  hit  face  upon — 
SmiI'd,  embrac'd  him,  and  wat  gone. 


In  another  tone  is  the  following  extract  from  his 
Vandring.'' 

THE  MORNING  WALK. 
.  8tm  hUdt  tU  dtn  vmligt  Bogtthgv. 


Morgen« 


<*  To  the  beech  grove  with  to  tweet  an  air 

It  beckon'd  me. 
O  earth  I  that  never  the  cruel  plough 

thare 
'    Had  funow'd  thee  1 
In  their  dark  ihdter  the  flowerets  grew. 

Bright  to  the  eye. 
And  tmil'd  by  my  foot  on  the  doudleU 
blue. 

Which  deck'd  the  tky. 

To  the  wood  tlirungh  a  field  I  took  my 
way; 

Thare  I. could  tee 
On  thefieUan  uppil'd  ttoaeheap  lay, 

TwixthiUockt  three; 
So  anciently  grayly  white  it  ttood. 

An  obkMD^  ring: 
Heredoubtlett  wat  held  in  the  old  time 
good 

A  royal  Ting.* 


Hie  royal  ttone^  whkdi  there  doth  ttand. 

The  Stol-king  prett'd, 
With  crown  on  head,  and  tceptre  in  hand. 

In  tablet  drett. 
And  efttj  warrior  toleouily  poCd, 

Peaceful  in  thought. 
And  down  on  hit  ttone  himaelf  calmlv 
pfaw'd^ 

No  tword  he  brought* 

The  king't  house  ttood  on  yonder  height. 

With  wallt  of  power. 
On  yon  had  hit  daughter,  the  dnmtel 
uright. 

Her  maiden  bower: 
And  upon  the  third  the  temple  ttood. 

Through  the  North  fiun'd  wide. 
Where  to  Thor  wat  offer'd  the  he^Mut't 
blood 

In  reeking  tide. 


*  A  kind  of  partiamenr,  where  the  affairt  of  the  nation  were  ditcutted. 
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O,  loYcIj  field!  4Uid  forest ftir. 

And  meads  grass-clad ; 
Her  bride-bed  Freya  every  where 

finameled  had. 
The  coni-flowers  rose  in  asore  band 

FrufD  earthy  cell ; 
Nooght  ekecooJd  I  do  but  stop  and  stand, 

And  greet  them  weJI. 

**  Weiconie  on  earth's  green  breast  ^ain 

Ye  flowVets  dear  I 
In  spring  bow  cJiarming  'mid  the  grain 

Your  heads  ye  rear. 
Like  sUrs  'midst  lightning's  yellow  raj 

Ye  shine  red,  blae : 
O,  how  your  summer  aspect  gay 

Delights  my  view." 

*'Opoet!  poet!  silence  keep — 

God  help  thy  case ! 
Oar  owner  holds  us  sadly  cheap, 

And  scorns  our  race. 
Each  time  be  sees,  he  calls  as  scnm', 

Or  worthless  tares, 
Hell'weeds  thut  but  to  wtx  him  come 

'Alidst  his  corn-ears. 

"  The  greatest  grace  done  for  our  sake 

In  all  his  life. 
Is  from  his  pocket  deep  to  take 

His  huge  clasp  knife; 
And  heavy  handful  then  to  cut, 

'Midst  grumbling  much — 
Us  with  tobacco  leaves  to  put 

In  seal-skin  pouch. 

Contemporaneous  with  Oehlenschlsger,  and  formed  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  same  circumstances,  was  Nicholas  Grundtvig^an 
eloquent  preacher  and  poet,  whose  services  have  not  been  alone  in 
the  regions  of  fancy/but  in  those  of  learned  research.  His  pro- 
ductions ought  to  have  excited  more  attention  in  England,  which 
he  visited  last  year,  unknown  and  unnoticed;  for  he  has  mainly 
occupied  himself  with  topics  of  deep  interest  to  all  Anglo-Saxon 
students;  and  be  it  allowed  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  field  of  our  literature  which  has  been  less  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  than  the  Anglo-Saxon — while  the  foreign 
authors,  ThorkeUn  for  example,- who  have  obtained  most  reputa- 
tion for  their  contributions,  are  perhaps  the  least  deserving  of  com- 
mendation. Grundtvig's  Bjowulfs  Drape,  and  poetical  translation 
of  this  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  is  honourable  to  his  taste,  talent,  and 
erudition.  The  introduction  is  valuable  for  its  facts — and  the 
notes  acute  and  useful,  proposing  various  emendations,  and  sug- 
gesting much  matter  for  intelligent  criticism. 

Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann  is  the  poet  of  woman.  His  verses 
are  in  the  highest  degree  sweet  and  flowing.  One  of  his  best 
productions,  which  he  calls  a  romantic  epos,  is  De  sorte  Riddere, 

VOU  VI.   NO.  XI.  o 


"  He  says,  he  says,  that  smok'd  this  wpy, 

We  dross  of  the  field, 
To  ihe  world  by  chance,  by  poor  chance 
may 

Some  benefit  yield ; 
But  as  for  our  beauty,  our  bloe  and  red 
hoes 

11s  folly  indeed — 
The  uiouth  is  his  only  test  of  use, 

And  that's  his  creed." 

**  O  wretclied  mortnla !— O  wretched  Mm ! 

O  wretched  crowd ! — 
No  pleasures  ye  pluck — no  pleasures  ye 
plan 

In  life's  lone  road : — 
Wh4»se  ejes  are  blind  to  the  glories  great 

Of  the  works  of  God  ; 
And  dream  that  the  mouth  is  tlie  nearest 
gate 

To  joy's  abode. 

"  Come  flowers!  for  we  to  each  other  be- 
long. 

Come  graceful  elf. 
And  around  my  lute  in  sympathy  strong 

Now  wind  thyself; 
And  quake  as  if  mov'd  by  zephyr's  wing, 

'Neatli  the  clang  of  the  chord. 
And  a  morning  song  with  glee  we'll  sing. 

To  our  Maker  and  Lord." 


6« 
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(The  Black  KnighuO  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  took  for  it  so 
effibitious  a  title.  Of  his  long  pieces,  his  Waldemar  and  fol*^ 
lowers  is  the  one  which  displays  the  highest  poetical  character. 
His  allegorical  allusions  and  adorning  of  the  Black  Knights  in- 
terfere with  its  many  beauties  of  versification.  Great  imaginative 
strength  Ingemann  has  not, — but  he  has  other  poetical  attributes 
vrhich  will  provide  for  his  lasting  reputation.  We  think  he  is  not 
generally  valued  in  Denmark  as  he  deserves.  Critics  too  frequently 
compare  and  contrast  merits  which  are  to  be  Judged  of  by  very 
different  standards^-^^nd  such  questions  as — is  Wordsworth  not 
greater  than  Byron,  or  Oehlenschlaeger  than  Ingemann? — are  not 
to  be  answered  by  a  monosyllable.  Many  of  Ingemann's  lyrics 
are  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  have 
wasted  hknseff  on  idyls  and  pastorals,  even  with  the  Shepherdess 
of  Tolosa,  (Hyrdefi  af  Toiose.)  The  titVe  is  pretty  enough— but 
Guipuzcoa  is  not  the  land  for  keepers  of  flocks. 

His  versified  legend  of  the  Aspen  tree  is  pathetically  poetical : 

THE  ASPEN. 

Hvad  Xronfcfr  soa  st^Uomt  i  Midnattens  Stund, 

What  wliispen  so  strange  at  tbe  hoar  of      "  By  Kedron  I  stood,  and  the  bright 


midnight 
From   the  aspen's  leaves   trembKng  so 

wildly? 
Why  in  the  lone  wood  sings  it  sad,  when 

the  bright 
Full-mooD  beams  upon  it  so  mildly. 

It  soundetb  as  'raid  the  harp-stringi  tbe 

wind-gust, 
X}t  like  sighs  at  ghosts  wandering  In  sor« 

row  J 
Ib  the  meadow  the  small  flowen  bear  it, 

and  most 
With  Iran  doec  themseWes  till  Hie  mor- 

«aw, 

"*  O  ten  me,  poori«etcb!  why  tboii  sbi- 
▼erestso? 

Why  tbe  noans  of  distraction  thou  poor- 
est? 

^Say  cm  thy  heart  barboor  fcp«nlance  and 
%»oe? 

Can  sin  reach  the  child  of  the  forest?^ 

•'  Yes,** — sigh'd  forth  the  treraoloos  take 

— *•  for  thy  race 
Has  not  akme  fall'n  from  its  mation ; 
Not  idone  art  tboo  seeking  for  eomlbrt 

and  grace. 
Nor  alone  aft  thou  called  to  taWation. 

"  Vwt  heard  too  the  Toice,  which  with 

beaten  reconeird 
The  eartli  to  dcatrnction  devoted ; 
But  the  storm  from  my  happiness  horned 

me  wild. 
Though  roond  me  joy's  melodies  floated. 


beaming  eye 
I  ▼iew'd  of  the  pitying  power; 
Each  tree  bow'd  its  head,  as  the  Savioar 

pass'd  by. 
But  I  deign'd  not  my   prood  bead  to 

bwer. 

"  I  tawer'd  to  the  cloud  whilst  the  lilies 

sang  Bweet, 
And  the  rose  bent  its  stem  tn  devetien ; 
I  strew'd  nut  my  leaves  'fore  tlie  Holy 

One's  feet. 
Nor  bough  nor  twig  set  I  in  motion. 

"  Then  sounded  a  sigh  from  the  Savioor'a 

breast; 
And  I  quakU,  fer  that  sigh  tfaeoigh  me 

darted. 
'  Quake  so  till  I  come  V  said  (be  voice 

of  the  Bleit— 
My  repose  tlien  for  ever  departed* 

"  And  now  nsost  I  Ivemble  «>y  night  and 

by  day. 
For  me  there  no  moment  of  ease  is ; 
I  most  sigh  ^ritfa  regret  in  soch  dotofoua 

Whilst  eachflow'ret  can  smile  when  it 
pleases. 

"  And  tremble  shall  I  till  the  Last  Day 

arrive, 
And  I  view  tic  Redeemer  retnnih^. 
My  sonow  and  ponisbment  long  will  sur* 

vive, 
Tin  die  world  shall  In  biases  be  burning.** 
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80  ivhiiiMiB  the  doomVi  one  «t  midnigbt ;      Tbe  mmU  flowcn  b«ar  it  ititbin  t)ie  wood 

tu  tone  lone. 

Is  that  of  gbosU  waoderiog  in  sorrow ;  And  with  tears  close  themselves  till  the 

iiionx>w. 

Nor  can  we  refrain   from  giving  his  Dame  Martha,   which 
has  all  the  characters  of  a  ballad  of  the  Kiampe  Viser  era- 

DAME  MARTHA'S  FOUNTAIN. 


Dane  Martha  dwelt  at  Karnegaard, 
So  many  kind  deeds  she  wrooght : 

If  the  winter  were  sharp,  and  tbe  rich  man 
haid. 
Her  gate  the  indigent  song^t. 

With  her  hand  tbe  hongry  she  iov'd  to 
feed. 

To  tbe  sick  she  lent  her  aid ; 
The  prisoner  oft  from  his  chains  she  freed, 

And  for  sods  of  stnnefs  she  proj'd. 

But  Denmark's  land  was  in  peril  din: 
The  Swede  around  hamt  and  slew, 

Tbe  castle  of  Martha  they  wrapp'd  in  6re, 
To  the  church  the  good  lady  fiew. 

She  dwek  in  the  tower  both  night  and 

There  onto  her  none  repair'd; 
'Neath  the  chorch-roof  sat  the  dull  owl 

And  vpm  the  good  lady  glat'd. 

And  IB  tbe  Lonl's  hoose  she  dwelt  safe 
and  eontent, 
lUl  the  foes  their  departure  bad  ta'en; 
Then   back  to  her  castle  in   ruins  she 


Bat  all  in  Karise  By*  wept  sore. 
As  soon  as  Dame  Martlia  was  dead. 

Aud  wlien  the  Dame  lay  in  her  coffin,  and 
smird 

So  calm  with  her  pallid  face, 
O  there  was  never  so  little  a  child. 

But  was  brought  on  her  to  gaae. 
Tbe  bell  on  the  day  of  the  burial  toird, 

And  youth  and  age  shed  tbe  tear; 
And  there  was  no  roan  so  weak  and  old 

fiat  help'd  to  lift  tbe  bier. 
And  when  they  tbe  bier  set  down  for  a 
»p«ce. 

And  rested  upon  tbe  church  road, 
A  fountahi  sprang  forth  in  that  very  same 
place. 

And  there  to  this  boor  has  it  dow'd. 

God  bless  for  ever  tbe  |uoas  soul! 

Her  blessings  no  Hps can  tell: 
Oft  straight  have  tbe  sick  become  sound 
and  whole. 

Who've  drank  at  Dame  Martha's  well. 

The  tower  yet  sUnds  with  the  gloomy 
nook. 

Where  Dame  Martha  sat  of  old ; 
Oft  comes  a  stranger  thereon  to  k»ok. 

And  with  joy  hears  the  story  told. 

And  the  nwuths  of  the  himgry  bread ; 

K.  L.  Rahbek's  literary  industry,  aided  by  no  small  portion  of 
taste  and  knowledge,  and  especially  by  an  earnest  and  patriotic 
spirit  which  is  wont  to  awaken  in  the  bosoms  of  others  those 
feelings  that  are  eloquent  in  its  own-— did  much  by  the  periodical 
supply  of  interesting  matter  to  spread  the  love  and  the  cultivation 
of  letters.  Magazines  are  everywhere  important  instruments  of 
popular  instruction,  but  they  are  so  in  the  highest  degree  where 
no  professional  authors  exist,  where  the  rewards  which  attach  to 
literature  are  small,  transient  and  uncertain.  Magazines  are  ex- 
cellent preparatory  schools  for  aspiring  students,  and  being  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  men  of  tolerable  ludgment,  they  bring  young 
competitors  for  fame  at  once  before  the  tribunal  of  an  editor — a 


And  bade  it  be  boilded  again. 
There  foond  tbe  hooseleas  a  cot cr 


VUlage. 
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sort  of  grand-jury  examination — and  the  greater  tribunal  of  the 
public.  Who,  of  all  the  men  that  have  obtained  distinction  in  our 
day,  has  not  first  fluttered  his  pinions  in  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine? 
In  Denmark  such  productions  hold  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
their  poetical  literature.  Rahbek  was  the  editor  of  the  Minerva^ 
a  monthly  review,  and  the  Danish  Observer  (De/i  Danske  Tihkutr) 
a  weekly  one.  The  criticisms,  which  are,  very  numerous,  are 
generally  either  instructive  or  amusing.  It  is  not  criticism  of  the 
highest  order,  which  is  hardly  obtainable  in  countries  where  the 
quantity  of  literature  is  small,  and  where  literary  men  are  thrown 
much  into  contact  with  one  another.  Our  public  judgments  of 
those  with  whom  we  hold  frequent  intercourse  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  very  indulgent.  The  pleasure  of  exercising  a  severe 
estimate  will  not  counterbalance  the  pain  which  may  be  inflicted 
by  those  whom  we  have  lowered  in  the  standard  of  public  opinion. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  literary  jealousies  which  always  exist  in  the 
Danish  capital  will  surprise,  and  perhaps  amuse  the  stranger* 
Men  there  depend  too  much  upon  one  another.  The  range  of 
independent  thought,  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  competitors^  is 
constantly  checked  by  personal  and  private  considerations*  Yet^ 
notwithstanding  this,  literature,  like  politics,  manages  to  create  its 
coteries,  to  define  its  parties,  and  to  mark  their  individual  advo- 
cates. In  larger  societies  there  is  always  a  vast  extent  of  neutral 
ground,  where  men  of  all  opinions  may  congregate,  and  on  which 
the  intellect  is  free  to  expatiate  at  will.  This  neutral  ground 
grows  narrower  and  narrower  as  the  social  circle  diminishes,  and 
in  extremely  small  societies  leaves  only  a  concentrated  spirit  of 
faction.  The  scandal-mongers  of  a  village  might,  in  a  thousand 
cases,  become  the  judicious  critics  of  a  large  capital,  where  their 
severity  might  find  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  for  its  more 
equitable  diffusion.  Rahbek's  drinking  songs  are  lively  and  fre- 
quent companions  of  the  social  board ;  and  to  our  taste  there  are 
few  lyrics  superior  to  his  Peter  Colbiornsen, 

PETER  COLBIORNSEN. 
Tore  Fredereksteen  King  Carl  be  lay  But  ah,  thejr  fought  tike  Northern  men, 

"With  mighty  host ;  For  much  lov'd  land, 

But  Fredcrekshal  from  day  to  day.  And  it  was  Peter  Colbiomien 

Much  trouble  cost.  That  led  the  band. 

To  seise  the  sword  each  citizen  Thus  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen. 

A  *!"  T^'Sf  ?"n  lu-  Such  heavy  blows  the  Norsemen  deal 

And  vakant  Peter  Colbiomsea  ^mid  the  foe, 

Was  nvst  oi  all*  TJfce  rine  corn  fora  the  iwaner'a  ateel 

Thus  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen.  The  Swedes  sink  low. 

'Gainst  Frederekshald  so  fierce  and  grim  But  sturdiest  reaper  weary  wilt, 

Tum'd  Carl  bis  might.  So  happ'd  it  here; 

The  citlaeiis  enooantoed  bin  Thuogh  many  the  Norwegiana  kiU» 

In  numbers  slight,  More,  more  appear. 

.  Thus  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen. 
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Befora  superior  force  they  flew,  Lo!  from  the  town  the  flames  oulbunt. 

As  Norsemen  fly.  High-minded  men! 

They  but  rctir'd,  the  fight  anew  And  he  who  fired  his  house  the  first 

Unaw'd  to  ply.  Was  Colbiomsen. 

Now  o'er  the  bodies  of  his  slain  £ager  to  qoench  the  fire,  tbe  foes 

His  way  Carl  makes ;  Make  quick  resort. 

He  thinks  he  has  the  dty  ta'en,  But  bolieu  fell  as  fast  as  snows           * 

But  he  mitUkes.  Down  from  the  fort. 
Tbos  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen.         Thus  for  Norroway  fight  tbe  Narsemen. 

A  speedy  death  bis  soldiers  Ibond  Now  rose  the  biases  tow'rd  tbe  sky. 

Where'er  they  came;  Red,  terrible. 

For  Norse  were  posted  all  around.  His  heroes'  death  tbe  King  thereby 

And  greeted  them  ;  Could  see  right  well. 

Then  Cari  he  sent,  but  sorely  Text,  Sir  Peter's  word  be  then  made  good, 

To  Fredereksteen,  Hb  host  retires ; 

And  begg'd  that  he  might  boiy  next  But  in  his  path  the  steen  it  stood. 

His  slaughtei'd  men.  And  on  him  fires. . 

Thas  for  Notroway  fight  the  Norsemen.  Thas  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen. 

"  No  time,  no  time  to  squander  e'er  Magnificent  midst  corse  and  blood 

Have  Norsemen  bold,  Glow'd  Frederekshal ; 

He  came  self-bidden  'mongst  us  here,"  lUum'd  its  own  men's  courage  proud, 

Thus  Carl  was  told ;  And  Swedesmen's  fall. 

"  If  we  can  drive  him  back  agen,  Whoe'er  saw  pile  funereal  flame 

We  now  must  try  ?"  So  bright  as  then  P 

And  it  was  Peter  Colbiomsen  Sare  never- shall  expire  thy  name, 

Made  that  reply.  OColbiornseol 

Thas  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norsemen.  llios  for  Norroway  fight  the  Norvenen. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  life  of  P.  A.  Heiberg  has  been 
passed  in  exile,  that  he  has  not  borne  that  share  in  the  literary 
history  of  his  country  which  his  earlier  successes  promised.  Ba- 
nished by  a  decree  of  the  State  Tribunal  of  Copenhagen^  in  1800, 
he  made  no  appeal  against  the  decision,  but  has  pursued  a  life  of 
study  and  literary  labour  in  France,  his  second  country, — a 
country^  to  his  eager  and  generous  interest  in  whose  reforms  he 
probably  owed  his  banishment.  He  was  born  at  Vordingborg  in 
1738.  He  has  written  several  dramatic  pieces,  translations  from 
other  languages,  especially  an  excellent  version  of  Churchill's 
Ode  to  Independence,  and  many  political  tracts  connected  with 
tbe  public  events  of  Norway.  Heiberg*s  dramas  have  many 
comic  scenes,  which  are  painted  with  great  felicity.  He  errs 
by  overstretching  his  characters;  they  go  too  far  and  say  too 
mnch.  Of  his  lyrics  the  Ruins  of  Uranienborg  afford  a  fair, 
though  perhaps  a  favourable  specimen. 

THE  RUINS  OF  URANIENBORG. 
Dsr  VtndringimaHd  ved  SUm. 

Tho«  by  the  strand  dost  wander, —  in  long  past  days  in  glory 

Yet  here,  O  stranger,  stay !  It  stood,  and  grandeur  sheen  ; 

Turn  tow'rds  the  island  jonder,  Now — *twas  so  transitory — 

And  listen  to  my  lay  :  Its  rnins  scarce  are  seen. 

Thy  every  meditation  But  it  in  ancient  tide  was 

Bid  tbither,  thither  haste ;  For  height  and  siae  renown'd, 

A  casde  had  its  station  It  seen  from  every  side  was 

On  yoo  banks  ages  past.  Uprising  from  the  ground. 
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The  good  knight  ocai'd  to  walk  oa 

The  fields  of  wu  and  gore; 
Hill  helm  and  tword  the  balk  on 

He  hang,  to  ate  no  more. 
From  eacth,  its  woe  and  riot, 

Hia  mind  had  taken  flight^ 
When  in  bis  chamber  qoiet 

He  aat  at  depth  of  nighc 
Then  he  his  ejo  erected 

Into  the  night  so  ht. 
And  keen  the  conne  inspected 

Of  everr  twuakling  star; 
The  stars  hts  fame  transported 

Wide  over  sea  and  land ; 
And  kings  his  friendship  ooorted. 

And  sought  his  islet's  strand. 
But  the  stars  pointed  serioos 

To  other  coontriesf  tnck ; 
His  late  eaird  him  imperious. 

He  went,  and  came  not  back. 
The  haughty  walls,  through  sorrow. 

Have  long  since  sunken  low ; 
The  heavy  ploushsliares  farrow 

Thy  house,  Urania!  now. 
Each  tioie  the  sun  is  sinking. 

It  friendly  looks  on  Hveen ; 
lU  mys  there  lingw,  thinking 

On  what  that  phice  has  been. 
The  moon  hastes,  melancholy, 

Past,  past  her  ooast  so  dear; 
And  in  Jove's  plensnre  holv 

Shines  Freya's  sUriet  dear : 
Then  suddenly  takes  to  heaving — 

Of  that  same  niin  old, 
The  basb  deep,  beKeving, 

Some  evening,  'tis  oft  told — 
For  manv  moments  gladlv 

'TwoQM  rise  up  from  the  mould ; 
lit  snav  not-«>  it  sadly 

Sinki  in  Death's  slumber  cold* 


For  no  sea-king  intended, 

I  ween,  was  yonder  hold ; 
Urauia!  it  ascended 

In  praise  of  thee  so  bold. 
Close  by  the  ocean  roaring, 

Far,  far  from  mortal  jars. 
It  stood  low'rds  heaven  soaring, 

And  tow'rds  the  fittle  stars. 
A  sate  in  the  wall  eastward, 

Show'd  like  a  mighty  taiMth. 
There  was  another  westward, 

And  spires  stood  north  and  south. 
The  castle  dome  higjh  rearing 

Itself,  a  spifclet  bore, 
Where  stood,  'fore  the  wind  veering, 

A  PegoBus,  gilt  o'er. 
Towers,  which  tlie  sight  astounded. 

In  north  and  south  wete  plac'd, 
Upon  strong  pillars  founded. 

And  both  with  galleries  grac'd. 
And  there  they  caught  attention 

Of  an,  who  tfaitber  stroll'd. 
Quadrants  of  large  dimension. 

And  spheres  in  flames  that  roll'd. 
One  from  the  castle  alariag. 

Across  the  island  spied. 
The  woods'  green  foliage  beari&g> 

And  ocean's  bluey  tide. 
The  halls  the  sight  enchanted. 

With  colours  blight  of  blee ; 
The  gardens  they  were  planted 

With  many  a  flower  and  tree. 
When  down  came  night  careering^ 

And  vanish'd  was  the  sun ; 
The  stars  were  seen  appearing 

All  heawn's  arch  upon. 
Far,  hr  was  lieard  the  yelling, 

(When  one  thereto  gave  heed,) 
Of  those  who  watcb'd  the  dwelling. 

Four  hounds  of  mastiff  breed. 

His  son,  J.  L.  Heiberg,  at  this  moment  the  popular  director  of 
the  Copenhagen  theatre,  has  obtained  great  applause  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  Danish  vaudevilles,  which,  representing  national, 
local,  and  personal  peculiarities,  have  been  objects  of  great  at* 
traction,  especially  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  drama 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  object  of  his  attention.  One 
of  his  earliest  works  is  a  Latin  dissertation  on  die  merits  of  Cal- 
deron,  which  left  on  our  minds,  we  remember,  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  the  critical  acumen  of  the  young  dramatist. 

There  are  crowds  of  writers  of  whom  we  know  hardly  how  to 
speak,  yet  dare  not  pass  over  in  absolute  silence.  Jem  Smith's 
Josepha,  an  Italian  poetical  tale,  has  considerable  deservings. 
Schak  StafFeld's  Romances  are  among  the  best  of  the  second 
order.  Brunn's  Rimetitr  and  Skriftemaalet  (Confession)  maintain 
a  place  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Danes.    The  brothers  Fri- 
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mann,  (there  were  four  of  them,)  all  authors^  and  two  of  them 
tolerable  poets,  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  Denmark. 
Molbech  would  be  entitled  to  particular  notice^  did  our  space 
allow :  and  Thiele,  who  has  so  illustrated  the  popular  poetry  of 
Denmark*  by  recording  those  superstitions  which  still  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  whose  existence  may  be  traced  in  the  old  ballads 
of  the  north* 

The  Danish  language  is  the  softest  in  sound  and  the  simplest  ^ 
in  construction  of  all  the  Gothic  dialects.*  That  it  continued  ' 
uncultjyated  for  many  hundred  years  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  Latin  and  German  were,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
idioms  both  of  literature  and  of  polished  society.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France*  it  partook  of  the  corruptions  which 
the  influence  of  that  great  period  of  French  literature  spread  over 
Europe.  The  language,  instead  of  being  improved  as  compared 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  was  in  every  respect  deteriorated. 
Holberg  must  be  deemed  its  real  deliverer,  and  his  authority  has 
preserved  it  from  farther  pollution. 

Some  explanation  may  be  required  in  using  this  phraseology. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  any  appropriate 
words  into  a  language  which  add  to  its  riches  and  its  powqrs* 
but  we  abominate  those  intrusions  whieh  destroy  all  euphony — 
which  answer  no  usi^ul  end — which  merely  represent  the  affec- 
tation of  shallow  tyros,  and  the  fopperies  of  fashion  and  folly. 
There  is  nothing  to  our  eyes  and  ears  more  essentially  vulgar, 
graceless*  and  i^orant*  than  the  interlarding  conversation  or 
writing  with  foreign  phrases*  exotic  words*  and  sounds,  which* 
though  harmonious  among  kindred  sounds*  become  harsh*  dis- 
cordant* and  disagreeable*  when  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  lan- 
guage with  which  they  claim  little  a6Snity.  The  nasal  tones  of 
the  French* — the  guttural  of  the  Spanish* — destroy*  for  example, 
the  melody  of  an  English  sentence  into  which  they  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  break  up  the  chain  of  oral  and  rythmical  affinities 
which  run  through  the  whole  speech  of  a  people.  In  this  respect* 
perhaps*  public  taste  is  improving,  and  good  sense  is  beginning 
to  put  its  veto  upon  that  super6cial  pretence  to  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  tongues,  which  shows  itself  in  the  slip-shod  vanity  of 
dragging  in  some  un-English  word  on  every  possible  occasion. 
It  18  not  thus  that  literature  is  enriched,  or  language  improved, 
but  by  those  quiet  and  promising  studies  which  gather  eloquence 
and  truth  in  the  fields  of  knowledge. 

*  The  earliest  Daohh  GiBminar  that  eiUU  is  that  of  Pedcr  Syr.  Dm  Dutuke 
SprogkunU  eUer  GrammaHca,  Kjob.  16H5.  He  also  printed  specimens  of  a  Danish 
Dictionary.  Jens  Hojsgaard  published  a  Talaable  Philosophical  Gmnimar,  in  1747, 
entitled  Aceentuent  og  rmmnneret  Grammatita  §om  vUer  de  tDanake  Sp¥0g  t  nm  fmturUgt 
Skikkebe.    A  supplement  followed  in  1769. 
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Art.  hi. — Nouvelks  Recherches  sur  PEndosmose  et  FExosmose, 
siiivies  de  tapplicalion  experimentale  de  ces  actions  physiques  d 
la  solution  du  probleme  de  F Irritability  Vegetale,  et  a  la  deter^ 
mination  de  la  came  de  t  Ascension  des  Tiges  et  de  la  Descente 
des  Racines, — Par  M.  Dutrochet,  Correspondent  de  I'lnstitut 
dans  TAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  &c.  8vo*  pp.  106. 
Paris.     1828, 

In  the  £rst  number  of  this  Journal  we  gave  a  review  of  M«  Du- 
trochet's  former  work,  entitled  "  L'Agent  Immediat  du  Mouve- 
ment  Vital/'  in  which  we  presented  our  readers  with  some  account 
of  his  physiological  researches.  Since  that  period,  this  indefa- 
tigable and  accurate  observer  has  been  incessantly  occupied  in 
pursuing  the  new  and  interesting  path  of  inquiry  which  his  pa- 
tience had  succeeded  in  opening ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, his  former  views  have  received  much  moditication,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  every  fresh  discovery  in  science. 

In  recalling  our  attention  to  the  result  of  his  earlier  labours, 
M.  Dutrochet  begins  his  present  treatise  with  the  following  brief 
exposition  of  the  phenomenon  of  Endosmose  and  Exosmose. 

"  When  two  liquids  difiering  in  density,  or  chemical  quality,  are 
separated  by  a  membraneous  partition,  two  currents  are  established 
through  this  partition,  in  opposite  directions,  and  of  unequal  forces* 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  quantity  of  fluid  continues  to  accumulate  on 
that  side  towards  which  the  stronger  curreut  is  directed." 

The  first  half  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  property,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  action ;  and,  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  his  work,  M.  jjutrochet  attempts  to  account  for  certain  phe- 
nomena in  vegetation  by  the  application  of  this  newly  discovered 
principle  to  the  physiology  of  plants. 

It  was  observed  in  our  former  article,  (Vol.  I.  p.  229.)  that 
M.  Dutrochet  had  satisfied  himself  that  electricity  was  the  cause 
of  endosmose.  His  theory  seemed  plausible  enough,  and  the 
experiment  upon  which  it  was  founded,  apparently  sufficient  to 
sanction  its  adoption.  By  the  sole  action  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
water  was  made  to  permeate  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  to  accumulate 
on  the  side  connected  with  the  negative  pole."^  In  this  instance^ 
it  is  manifest  that  electricity  alone  can  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
endosmose.  M.  Dutrochet  therefore  concluded  that  as  electricity 
is  known  to  be  evolved  upon  the  contact  of  two  substances  of  dif- 

*  We  refer  to  the  experiment  detailed  in  oar  Vol.  I.  p.  2«i8,  where  the  reader  will 
observe  at  the  iSth  line  from  the  bottom,  that  an  oversight  has  been  committed  in 
stating  both  poles  as  negative.    The  zinc  or  less  dense  is,  of  course,  positive. 
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ferent  densities,  or  of  different  chemical  properties^  the  cause  of 
endosmose  must  be  always  attributed  to  an  electrical  current 
elicited  by  the  close  approximation  of  two  heterogeneous  fluida 
when  merely  separated  by  a  thin  membrane.  Subsequent  expe- 
riments however,  have  shown,  that  there  is  no  electricity  evolved 
during  the  continuance  of  the  endosmose  capable  of  being  appre« 
ciated  by  the  most  delicate  galvanoscope.  M.  Dutrochet  is  still 
unwilling  to  give  up  his  theory,  and  considers  it  probable  that 
the  whole  electrical  effect  is  produced  within  the  minute  inter- 
stices or  pores,  where  the  opposing  currents  meet  in  their  passage 
through  the  membrane. 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  commenting  on  the  discovery  of 
M.  Dutrochet,  we  must  caution  our  readers  against  confounding 
the  property  of  endosmose  with  any  of  the  causes  of  filtration 
already  known.  The  fluid,  it  is  true,  does  percolate  a  porous 
membrane,  and,  as  was  already  well  known,  it  may  be  made  to 
do  so  either  by  the  ordinary  process  of  evaporation,  by  its  own 
gravity,  or  lastly  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  But  neither  of 
these  causes  fully  explain  that  kind  of  filtration  which  M.  Dutro- 
chet calls  endosmose,  although  the  last  mentioned  does  indeed 
produce  an  effect  in  some  respects  similar,  viz.  that  of  an  accu- 
mulation on  one  side  of  the  membrane  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  on  the  other,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 
But,  the  force  of  endosmose,  which  arises  from  the  intra-capillary 
action  excited  upon  the  approximation  of  two  heterogeneous 
fluids,  is  further  accompanied  by  an  Exosmose  also. 

''The  cause  of  endosmose  then,  as  M. Dutrochet  remarks,  is  slill 
ieaveloped  in  much  obscurity.  I  had  originally  admitted  this  cause  to  be 
electricity.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  it  so,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently 
shown.  — p.  32. 

Another  theory  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Poisson,  which 
places  the  question  in  a  different  light,  and  seems  to  bring  ud  a 
step  nearer  to  its  solution.  For  although  we  agree  with  M.  Du- 
trochet that  M.Poisson's  own  explanation  is  defective,  yet  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  this  philosopher  has  discovered  the  right 
clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  and  that  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose are  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  combined  results  of 
capillary  attraction  and  elective  affinity,  than  to  any  known  law  of 
electricity.  If  future  researches  should  ever  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  connection  between  capillary  attraction  and  electricity,  then 
indeed  endosmose  also  will  most  probably  be  explicable  upon 
this  same  principle.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to  M.  Dutrochet,  that  the 
agency  of  causes  already  known  will  be  found  sufficient  to  explain 
this  phenomenon. 
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M«  Poiflioii's  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  dius.  Suppose  two 
iresaeb  connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  horizontal  capillary  tube. 
Let  the  altitude  of  two  fluids  in  the  separate  yesaels  be  inversely 
as  their  densities^  and  the  pressure  of  each  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
Ibe  tube  will  be  the  same«  If  the  tube*  when  placisd  in  a  vertical 
position,  be  capable  of  elevatii^  these  fluids  by  the  power  of  capil-* 
lary  attraction,  each  will  now  enter  it,  and  at  first  compress  the 
air  it  contained  between  them*  Afterwards  that  fluid  whose  capillary 
attraction  is  the  greatest  will  expel  the  other,  and  at  length  occupy 
the  whole  tube*  In  this  state  we  have  the  fluid  in  the  tube  pressed 
equally  at  either  extremity  by  the  fluids  in  the  vessels ;  we  have 
also  the  capillary  attraction  at  each  end  equal.  Hence  no  further 
motion  would  ensue  from  the  operation  of  either  of  these  causes. 
But  if  we  now  suppose  the  attraction  of  each  fluid  to  be  greater 
for  the  other  than  the  attraction  of  either  fluid  for  itself,  then  the 
capillary  column  will  be  more  strongly  attracted  at  that  eatremity 
of  die  tube  where  the  contact  of  the  heterogeneous  fluids  takes 
place  than  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  will  therefore  be  pro* 
pelled  onvvards,  until  it  shall  have  restored  the  equilibrium  by 
increasing  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is 
nrved. 

M.  Dutrochet  observes, 

*'  It  follows  from  this  theory,  that  there  should  be  only  a  single  cur- 
rent through  the  partition  separating  the  two  heterogeneous  fluids,  and 
that  this  single  current  would  be  directed  towards  that  of  the  two  fluids 
which  possesses  the  greatest  attractive  force  for  the  capillar?  column. 
But  obseriration-  proves  that  there  are  two  opposite  currents  of  unequal 
ferce  through  the  panitioq.  This  fact  alooe  is  suflicieot  to  weaken  the 
theory  of  M.  Poissoo/*'-p.  2. 

The  defect  in  M.  Poisson's  explanation,  however,  we  do  not 
consider  to  consist  so  entirely  in  his  theory  not  accounting  for  a 
double  current,  as  in  his  not  having  stated  the  exact  result  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  affinity,  when  the  heterogeneous  fluids  are 
brought  into  contact.  Let  us  first  select  an  example  to  which  we 
may  apply  this  theory,  and  we  shall  see  whether  it  will  fairly  ac- 
count for  the  facts  observed.  We  will  place  pure  water  on  one 
side  of  the  membrane,  and  a  saccharine  solution  (diluted  treacle 
for  instance)  on  the  other.  According  to  M.  Poisson  the  treacle 
will  attract  the  water  in  die  capillary  tube  with  a  stronger  force 
than  that  by  which  this  column  is  attracted  towards  the  pure 
water  in  the  other  vessel,  and  hence  the  water  in  the  tube  will  be 
impelled  towards  the  treacle^  But  if  M.  Poisson's  reasoning  were 
correct,  the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  the  superior  attraction  of 
the  syrup  for  the  water,  ought  to  be  the  same  whether  the  tube 
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were  cspiliflry  or  not  Let  us  then  sappoee  the  tube  not  to  be 
cafMllary,  and  now  inquire  what  would  be  the  result  in  this  case. 
The  syrup  and  water  would  certainly  tend  to  unite,  imtil  the  par- 
ticles of  sugar  were  equally  diffused  through  both  vessels.  This 
difiusion  would  be  assisted  at  first  by  some  of  the  heavier  fluid 
displacing  a  portion  of  the  lighter,  and  passing  along  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  to  the  opposite  vessel;  but  it  would  be  perfected 
only  by  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  sugar,  by  which  action 
MMue  of  the  particles  in  the  dense  solution  would  be  gradually 
abstracted  and  dispersed  through  the  pure  water*  So  far,  then, 
from  the  whole  of  the  water  passing  over  to  dilute  the  syrup,  the 
reverse  would  for  the  most  part  1^  the  case,  for  the  particles  of 
sugar  would  (lass  over  to  the  water.  If  the  tube,  therefore,  were 
not  capillary,  it  should  seem  that  we  should  have  the  phenomenon 
ascribed  to  exosmose  more  especially  exhibited,  viz.  a  portion  of 
the  denser  medium,  or  rather  oif  the  substance  in  solution,  passing 
through  the  tube  to  the  lighter.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  known  laws  of  affinity,  without  any  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  fluid  by  which  they  were  attracted,  and  through  which  they 
become  dispersed.  If  now,  during  this  progression  of  the  sac* 
charine  particles,  we  imagine  the  tube  to  become  capillary,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  action  should  cease.  But  then  it  should 
seem,  that  we  shall  have  the  exact  conditions  upon  which  M, 
Poisson  illustrates  his  theory  completely  restored.  We  have  a 
capiUary  column  of  fluid,  one  end  of  which  is  denser  than  the 
other,  and  consej|uently  a  difference  in  the  capillary  actions  at  the 
opposite  extremities,  which  will  begin  to  operate  in  propelling  the 
oohimn  towards  the  syrup.  Why  the  solvent  (water)  only  should 
be  propelled  forward,  and  the  substance  (sugar)  in  solution  still 
continue  to  advance  in  an  opposite  direction  appears  very  strange; 
but  experiment  seems  to  show  us  that  this  is  actually  the  case* 
The  most  plausible  conjecture  therefore  which  we  can  offer  is, 
that  we  have  here  exhibited  the  effects  resulting  from  the  simulta- 
neous operation  of  two  forces  (capillary  attraction  and  affinity) 
of  different  kinds,  and  actine  in  opposite  directions.  Nor  must 
we  neglect  to  remark  upon  £e  extreme  shortness  of  the  capillary 
tubes.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  particles  to' have  entered 
them  before  they  have  already  arrived  at  their  opposite  extremity. 
In  a  note  in  the  Annak9  de  Chmie  et  de  Physique,  for  Aug. 
18S7,  M.  Dutrochet  has  recorded,  as  an  objection  to  M.  Pois- 
son's  theory,  that  in  the  case  of  endosmose  produced  by  the  con* 
tact  of  two  heterogeneous  fluids,  the  accumulation  is  not  always 
on  the  side  of  that  fluid  which  rises  to  the  least  height  in  capillary 
tubes.  But  as  he  has  not  repeated  this  objection  in  his  present 
work,  he  has  probably  since  considered  this  argument  of  no  great 
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valae.  Wtier^  the  lliiids  possess  different  chemical  properties; 
we  must  remember  that  the  result  of  their  union  within  the  capil* 
lary  tubes,  would  be  the  production  of  a  fresh  substance,  and  it 
Mrould  be  necessary  first  to  investigate  the  law  of  capillary  attrac* 
tion  for  this  also,  before  we  could  venture  to  speculate  upon  the 
manner  in  which  its  presence  might  modify  the  action  of  the 
endosmose. 

It  is  easy  also  to  diminish  the  weight  of  another  objection, 
which  M.  Dutrochet  has  raised  against  M.  Poisson's  theory. 
Having  found  that  although  the  albumen  of  an  egg  was  capable 
of  exciting  a  very  po^-erful  endosmose,  yet  if  water  were  carefully 
poured  upon  it,  these  two  substances  would  remain  in  contact 
without  any  apparent  intermixture,  he  concluded  that  the  endos- 
mose must  here  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  than  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  albumen  and  water.  Albumen,  however,  is 
known  to  be  partly  soluble,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action,  by  means  of  that  portion 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  membrane. 

M.  Dutroch^  remarks,  that  another  explanation  might  be 
offered  to  account  for  the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose,  by  supposing  each  fluid  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
capillary  pores  with  a  facility  of  permeation,  proportional  to  the 
force  with  which  it  rises  in  capillary  tubes. 

We  might  also  suggest  the  possibility,  that  each  effect  is  the 
result  of  affinity  alone,  so  soon  as  the  capillary  action  has  ceased 
in  the  manner  described  by  M.  Poisson;  and  that  the  water  is 
propelled  through  the  pores  in  one  direction,  by  its  attraction 
towards  the  particles  in  the  solution  on  the  one  side  of  the  mem- 
brane, while  the  particles  of  sugar  are  propelled  through  the  same 
pores,  in  the  contrary  direction,  by  their  attraction  for  the  water 
on  the  other  side.  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  cur- 
rents thus  produced,  might  then  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
greater  facility  with  which  the  water  is  capable  of  permeating  the 
die  membrane.  But  on  either  of  these  hypotheses,  we  shall  have 
only  one  force  producing  simultaneously  two  effects  in  opposite 
directions,  which  seems  less  likely  to  be  the  case,  than  that  two 
forces,  of  different  kinds,  should  each  be  exhibited  by  separate 
results. 

With  these  suggestions,  then,  we  leave  the  question,  as  to  what 
may  be  the  real  cause  of  endosmose,  to  the  further  interrogation 
of  a  more  varied  series  of  experiments  than  those  to  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  subjected. 

M.  Dutrochet  has  also  ascertained,  in  contradiction  to  his 
former  views,  that  acids  in  general  produce  an  endosmose  as  well 
.as  alkalis,  and  not  an  exosmose,  as  he  had  originally  imagined; 
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His  error  arose  fcom  bi»  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  action  pro- 
duced by  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  as  well  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  whea  added  to  any  liquid  producing  an  eudosmose, 
cause  the  action  to  cease  altogether;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  they 
are  "  eoeaiies  to  endosmose."  Hence  he  proposes  to  class  fluids 
as  active  and  inactive  with  respect  to  this  property.  This  sug- 
gestion, however,  must  be  considered  as  provisional,  until  somer 
thing  be  more  accurately  determined  respecting  the  true  cause  of 
endosmose,  when  all  such  apparent  anomalies  will  most  probably 
admit  of  easy  solution. 

A  more  important  fad,  however,  has  been  at  length  clearly 
established  by  his  later  experiments.  From  these  it  appears  that 
certain  inorganic  substances  have  the  power  of  producing  endos- 
mose. In  his  former  treatise  he  had  obtained  no  satisfactory 
results  of  this  nature  with  thin  laminae  of  freestone  and  limestone; 
but  he  has  now  shown,  that  with  thin  plates  of  baked  clay,  vary- 
ing from  n^  to  j  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  preciselj^  the  same  effects 
can  be  produced  as  with  a  membrane  of  an  anmial  or  vegetable 
substance.  This  fact,  therefore,  clearly  removes  the  phenomenon 
of  endosmose  from  the  exclusive  dominion  of  physiology.  The 
force  of  the  endosmose  increased  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
diminished,  which  further  tends  to  confirm  a  remark  we  have 
already  made,  that  the  length  of  the  capillary  tubes  is  an  impor^ 
iwoi  element  in  this  inquiry. 

M.  Dutrochet  also  proposes  to  separate  inorganic  substances 
into  active  and  inactive,  confining  the  former  class  to  some  alumi- 
nous minerals,  and  including  in  the  latter  such  as  are  siliceous 
and  calcareous. 

By  means  of  a  simple  contrivance,  which  M.  Dutrochet  names 
an  endosmometer,  he  has.  compared  the  velocity  and  force  of  en^ 
dosmose  produced  by  syrups  of  different  densities.  A  piece  of 
bladder  }&  stretched  oyer  the  mouth  of  a  funnel-shaped  receiver^ 
which  ends  in  a  long  tube.  The  quantity  of  fluid  introduced  into 
this  vessel,  in  a  given  time,  is  then  observed  by  noting  the  diffe- 
rent altitudes  to  which  it  rises  in  the  tube.  But  as  the  strengths 
of  the  syrups  placed  in  the  receiver  are  continually  diminishing  by 
the  influx  of  the  exterior  fluid,  he  is  obliged  to  assume  the  mean, 
between  the  specific  gravities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
experiment,  as  the  actual  specific  gravities  of  the  syrups  em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding  the  rude  character  of  sucb  an  experi«> 
ment,  the  results  obtained  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  convince 
lis,  that  the  velocity  of  the  endosmose  varies  as  the  excess  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  syrup  above  the  water.  M.  Dutrochet  haa 
represented  his  results  somewhat  clumsily,  and  we  have  therefore 
reduced  them,  in  the  following  Tables,  to  a  more  convenient  form 
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for  compariaon.*  The  first  columns,  under  the  word  Diff.»  re- 
present the  proportions  between  the  differences  of  die  speafic 
gnvities  of  water  and  the  sjmps  employed,  and^  the  second 
columns,  under  the  word  Alt.,  represent  the  proportions  between 
the  corresponding  altitudes  to  which  the  fluid  is  raised  in  the  tube 
in  the  same  time.  Experiments  1  and  fi  were  made  with  bladder, 
3  and  4  with  porous  baked  clay. 

1.  2.  3.  4. 
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AU. 
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AU. 

m 
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1,76 

1,74 

1,59 

1,65 

1.71 

1,50 

5,66 

5,55 

2.77 

2,71 

3,19 

3,17 

3,15 

3,33 

These  results  are  sufficiently  striking,  but,  from  the  mode  of  ex- 
perimenting, not  so  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  in  his  attempts 
to  establish  the  law  which  regulates  the  force  of  endosmose  by 
the  following  process.  The  tube  of  his  endosmometer  is  l^ngtb- 
ened  and  twice  bent  until  the  two  portions  become  parallel.  The 
receiver  is  then  filled  with  syrup  through  an  opening  above,  which 
is  afterwards  closely  stoppered.  The  apparatus  is  then  placed 
with  the  mouth  downwards  in  water,  and  the  parallel  portions 
of  the  tube  become  vertical.  Mercury  is  afterwards  introduced 
at  the  open  extremity  of  the  tube,  until  the  pressure  of  its  column 
become  equal  to  the  force  of  endosmose,  which  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  observing  when  the  column  ceases  to  rise,  which  it  does 
^hen  the  fluid  ceases  to  be  introduced.  This  experiment  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  kind  as  that  by  which  Hales  ascertained  the 
force  of  sap  issuing  fttnn  the  stem  of  a  vine  in  spring.  ^  The 
superior  advantage  of  this  experiment  over  the  last  consists  in  the 
weakening  of  the  syrup  being  of  no  importance,  since  the  force 
observed  upon  stopping  ihe  experiment  will  correspond  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  syrup  at  that  instant. 


I. 
2. 
3. 


Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  force,  each  series  of 
experments  establishes  the  same  law,  viz.  that  the  endoamoBe 
varies  as  the  excess  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  syrup  above  thaft 
of  the  water. 

*  We  liav«  merdj  reduced  tbe  fint  term  in  bis  tevierAl  proportions  to  onitj,  by 
airiding  all  the  tertni  in  each  by  the  fint. 


Dif. 

1 

AU. 

1 

2,12 

2,19 

4,4 

4,48 
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An  altitude  of  45^  inches  w»  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  soIih 
tioo  composed  of  one  pait  sugar  to  three  parts  water.  On  the 
lame  scale,  as  be  observes,  a  syrup  whose  specific  gravity  is  1.3 
would  produce  an  endosmose  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of 
mercury  of  127  inche8>  which  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  4} 
auoospheres.  The  greatest  force  observed  by  Hales,  whilst  the 
sap  was  issuing  from  a  vine  in  April,  was  equivalent  to  the  pres- 
sure of  38  inches  of  mercury. 

We  have  occupied  so  mach  space  in  discussing  the  cause  of 
endosmose,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  noticing  its 
application  by  M.  Dutrochet,  to  Uie  mechanism  by  which  nature 
operates  in  producing  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  hitherto 
inexplicable  phenomena  in  vegetable  statics.  These  are  referred 
to  under  the  following  heads:  "  Observations  and  Experiments 
upon  the  Irritability  of  the  Balsam,  (Impatiem  Bahamna^) 
p^  57 — of  the  Momordioa  Elaterium,  p.  o6— of  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  (MimoM  PudUoy)  p.  73— of  the  Oscillating  Saintf<Hn, 
(Hetfysanm  Gyrans,)  p.  7B— and,  lastly,  "  of  the  Direction  of 
Sterna  towards  the  Sky,  and  Roots  towards  the  Eardi/' 

Afi  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  separate  examination  of  each  of 
these  interesting  topics,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  generri 
description  of  that  peculiar  mechanism  which  seems  to  guide  us 
towards  the  explanation  of  them  all. 

Suppose,  then,  one  row  of  small,  uid  another  of  large  cells,  or 
vesicles,  to  be  united  longitudinally;  and  that  when  these  are  par^ 
ciaHy  fitied  with  fluid,  tM  compound  row  is  strai^t;  if  now,  by 
endosmose,  the  cells  were  all  to  become  turgid,  smce  the  lai^ger 
cells  will  receive  more  fluid  than  the  smaller,  the  compound  row 
will  be  more  stietched  on  the  side  composed  of  the  fonner  dian 
on  the  side  compNOsed  of  the  latter,  and  will  hence  assume  a  cur- 
vilinear shape,  with  the  smallest  cells  inwards.  But  if,  by  exos- 
mose,  the  cells  should  all  become  nearly  exhausted,  then  the 
larger  cells,  having  parted  with  more  fluid  than  the  smaller,  the 
curvature  will  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  Keeping 
fliis  IB  our  view,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  attempt  a  much 
abridged  description  of  the  last  of  the  phenomena  investigated  by 
M.  Dutrocfaet. 

Vegetables  are  composed  of  two  concentric  systems,  the  cor- 
tical and  the  central,  which  are  made  up  of  similar  parts,  but 
arranged  in  a  contrary  order.  In  the  centnd  system  tbe  pith  oc- 
cupies the  centre;  whereas  in  the  cortical  system,  the  parenchyma 
^which  b  analogOBs  to  pith)  occupies  the  drcumference  Now 
in  tbe  young  stem  the  bulk  of  the  pith  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
parancfaytta,  whilst  in  tbe  young  root  Ae  reverse  is  the  case.  It 
is  a  fact  hidMrto  unobserved,  says  M.  Dutrochet,  that  die  largest 
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of  the  vesicles  composing  the  parenchyma  are  placed  eiternilly, 
and  the  smallest  internally;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pith 
the  smallest  vesicles  occupy  the  outward  portion,  and  the  largest 
the  inward  portion,  of  its  substance.  This  disposition  may  even 
be  observed  in  hollow  stems.  Hence,  if  longitudinal  strips  be 
taken  from  the  cortical  system,  and  from  the  central  system,  of 
young  and  herbaceous  stems  and  roots,  and  these  be  subjected  to 
the  effects  of  endosmose,  the  former  will  be  found  to  curve  in- 
wardly, and  the  latter  outwardly.  If,  then,  a  plant  were  held  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  part 
which  is  turned  towards  the  earth  were  to  become  weak  and  less 
turgid  than  that  which  is  uppermost,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  would  cause  the  stem  to  bend  upwards 
and  the  root  downwards.  This  weakening  of  the  inferior  portion 
of  a  plant  retained  in  such  a  position,  is  actually  found  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  attributed  by  M.  Dutrochet  to  the 
subsiding  of  the  denser  portions  of  the  sap  towards  the  lower  side. 
For,  as  the  supply  of  sap  promotes  the  endo^mose,  and  conse* 

Juently  the  turgidity  of  the  vesicles,  these  effects  will  be  least  on 
lat  side  where  the  difference  between  the  fluid  within  and  with- 
out the  vesicles  is  the  least.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  be  perfectly  horizontal  in  order  that  this  effect  may  take 
place.  Every  deviation  from  verticality  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  and  proportional  subsidence  of  the  denser  sap 
towards  the  lower  side.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  very 
simple,,  yet  ingenious  experiment  of  placing  two  portions  of  a 
stem,  divided  longitudinally,  in  syrup,  and  then  diluting  the 
solution  until  that  part  of  the  stem  which  was  lowest  in  position 
is  found  to  sink,  though  the  other  still  continues  to  float.  Perhaps 
this  account  will  hardly  be  found  sufliciently  intelligible,  but  we 
would  wish  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself* 

By  the  general  inquirer  the  whole  of  the  second  portion  pf  M. 
Dutrochet's  volume  will  be  considered  the  most  interesting.  la 
it  we  are  often  called  upon  to  admire  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which  he  seizes  upop  some  simple  experiment  whereby  to  illustrate 
hb  reasoning.  Indeed  this  department  of  his  subject  may  be.  re- 
garded as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  for  though  he  is  unquestionably 
deserving  of  all  praise  as  the  discoverer  of  endosmose,  still  we  think 
it  probable  (though  here  we  are  speaking  without  information) 
that  he  is  not  sufliciently  master  of  the  higher  branches  of  analysis 
to  carry  on  his  investigations  into  the  cause  of  endosmose  with 
much  hope  of  ultimate  success.  The  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  capillary  attraction  is  among  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
La  Place  himself  has  attempted,  and  therefore  it  is  no  discredit 
to  any  one,  who  may  not  chance  to  be  a  profound  mathematician^ 
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if  be  find  himself  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  elucidate  theiii  fur- 
ther. Should  M.  Poisson  ever  be  induced  to  turn  his  attention 
again  to  this  subject,  we  might  expect  to  receive  much  additional 
light  from  his  investigations,  and  not  improbably  a  more  satis- 
factory and  complete  solution  of  the  phenomenon  of  capillary 
attraction,  than  that  which  we  at  present  possess. 


Art.  IV. — Journal  d^un  Voyage  a  Temboctoo  ei  d  Jenne,  dans 
VAfrique  Centrale;  pricidc  a  observations  faites  chez  les  Maures 
Braknas,  les  Nalous  ei  d'autres  Peuples,  pendant  les  annees 
1824,  1823,  1826,  1827,  1828.  Par  Ren6  Caillie.  Avec  une 
Carte  Itineraire  et  des  Remarques  Geographiques,  Par  M. 
Jomard,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Paris:  1830.  3  vols.  8vo.  et 
Atlas. 

If  the  prosecution  of  African  discovery  arose  from  religious  zeal, 
from  a  desire  that  |he  Gospel  should  supersede  the  superstitions 
of  the  idolater  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan,  so  noble 
a  motive  would  be  worthy  of  the  undertaking,  and  one  from 
which  every  nation  of  Europe  might  be  called  upon  to  act :  if  it 
be  occasioned  by  a  wish  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  such  tardy  reparation  is  due  to  human  nature  from  the 
two  nations  especially,  one  of  which  introduced  this  most  nefarious 
commerce,  and  the  other,  before  the  new  light  broke,  so  vigorously 
fought  for  the  Assiento  contract.  To  neither  of  these  causes, 
however,  do  we  attribute  the  researches  that  have  hitherto  been 
pursued,  and  are  still  carrying  on  in  Africa :  curiosity  must  be 
regarded,  we  think,  as,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  governing  motive 
of  all  of  them.  In  the  British  government,  and  in  those  who  are 
acting  under  its  auspices,  this  is  certainly  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
scientific  curiosity,  in  administering  to  whose  gratification  the 
spirit  of  censure  can  find  little  to  reprehend. 

The  great  desiderata  in  African  geography  have  been  the 
source  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the 
coarse  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  with  the  locality  and  state 
of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo.  To  these  objects,  as  to  the  absurdly 
^  vicious  practice  of  duelling,  the  most  enterprising  spirits  have 
been  sacrificed.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in 
most*^  cases  they  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed,  either  by  neglect 
of  the  precautions  which  the  climate  rendered  indispensable,  or 
by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  route  of  which  each  successive 
expedition  proved  the  inevitable  and  almost  insurmountable  dan- 
gers. While  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Africa  were  compara- 
tively open,  we  have  always  been  disposed  to  question  the  policy 
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of  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  its  interior  from  the  western 
side,  through  nations  upon  whom  the  slave  trade  has  produced  its 
most  demoralizing  effects,  and  who,  having  derived  only  what  was 
bad  from  their  limited  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  aggravated 
the  worst  qualities  of  the  savage  by  the  vices  of  civilization. 
With  people  so  constituted,  a  mixed  desire  of  vengeance  upon  the 
authors  of  their  misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  feeling  of  cupidity 
on  the  other,  would  render  a  white  man  an  object  at  least  of 
plunder  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  shores  of  Africa. 
That  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  vast  continent  are  in 
themselves  less  savage  than  those  toward  the  Atlantic,  we  do  not 
contend ;  but  they  have  not  been  depraved  to  the  same  extent  by 
the  slave  trade,  with  all  the  horrors  it  induces.    Barbarous  nations 
will  always  be  much  alike,  except  when  accidental  circumstances 
supervene  to  deteriorate  their  moral  qualities.     Now  the  slave 
trade  has  had  this  effect  upon  the  idolatrous  tribes  of  western 
Africa;  and  the  Mohammedans,  independently  of  their  religious 
detestation  of  Christians,  are  actuated  by  a  mingled  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension and  jealousy  of  them,  arising  from  a  traditionary  know* 
ledge  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  vague  state- 
ments of  the  British  conquests  in  India.     Yet,  in  defiance  of 
almost  every  obstacle  to  success,  very  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Africa  by  British  resolution  and  enterprize,  of  both 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre  and  the  grave ;  and  if  we  can  no 
longer  hope — what  till  the  catastrophe  of  Major  Laing  and  the 
treatment  which  Clapperton  and  Lander  received,  was  generally 
believed — that  the  sterling  worth  of  our  travellers  and  nation  is 
practically  recognised  even  in  Africa,  still,  as  far  as  that  continent 
IS  concerned,  we  may  compare  with  no  ordinary  pride  the  state 
of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  present  day,  and  what  it  was 
before  British  travellers  had  undertaken  to  explore  it.     The  re- 
sults obtained  are  too  generally  known  for  us  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them.     Park,  in  his  last  voyage,  sailed  down  the  Niger 
yast  Timbuctoo,  and  Major  Laing,  in   1826,  visited  it.     Pre- 
viously to  the  journey  of  M.  Caillie  they  were  the  only  Europeans 
who  had  done  so.*    Of  the  papers  belonging  to  either  none  have 

*  So  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  even  lately,  in  this  country  upon  Adams  and 
his  stury,  that  we  think  it  of  consequence  to  insert  the  following  conclusive  statement 
respecting  them  from  the  pen  of  M.  Griiberg  di  Hemsd,  the  Swedish  Consul  at  Tripoli, 
inserted  in  No.  197  of  the  Florence  Antologta, 

"  Such  persons  as  are  fond  of  reading  descriptions  made  for  mere  amusement^  wiU 
find  wherewithal  to  gratify  them  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1816,  under  the  title  of  Narrative  qf  Robert  Adamt,  &c.  &c.  This  new 
Damberger,  whose  real  name,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  Benjamin  Rose,  a  native  of 
Hudson,  near  New  York,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  was  as  moch  at 
Timbuctoo,  as  Damberger  had  been  at  Haussa,  or  Psalroanaaaar  in  the  Island  of 
Formosa.    His  narrative  begins  in  the  year  ISIO,  and  it  is  natter  of  public  notoriety. 
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aB  yet  been  recovered ;  on  their  fate  (that,  indeed,  of  Park  was 
fully  ascertained  by  Clapperton)  no  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  by  the  work  before  us,  and  some  of  the  declarations  of  the 
natives  contained  therein  respecting  the  latter  are  clearly  incom* 
patible  with  the  authentic  information  published  last  year  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Of  the  present  state  of  this  quondam  mercan- 
tile capital  of  central  Africa  very  little  is  consequendy  known,  and 
that  but  imperfectly.    We  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter. 

The  source  and  early  direction  of  the  Niger,  or  Joliba,  have 
been  determined  by  Major  Laing ;  in  its  subsequent  course  it 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  been  traced  as  far  as  Funda;  and 
Richard  Lander,  the  faithful  companion  of  poor  Clapperton, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  set  the  question  at  rest  whether  the  Quorra, 
as  it  is  there  called,  makes  its  way  from  thence  to  the  sea  in  the 
bight  of  Benin,  the  Formosa  being  one  of  its  mouths, — or,  taking 
an  easterly  direction,  becomes  identified  with  the  Shary,  (not  the 
yieott,  as  stated  by  M.  Jomard  in  a  dissertation  annexed  to  these 
volumes,)  and  falling  into  the  lake  Tchad^  communicates  ulti- 
mately, by  a  series  of  marshy  lakes,  with  the  western  branch  of 
the  Nile, — or,  issuing  from  the  Shary  under  the  name  of  Bahr 


that  die  brig  Charlet,  on  board  of  which  he  waa  a  seaman,  was  not  sbipwrecked  uDtU 
Che  11th  of  October,  1811,  a  fact  which  Rose  himself  deposed  to,  upon  oath,  at  the 
Americaa  consulate  at  Tangier,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Consul,  James  Simpson,  who 
redeeoied  bim  from  slaTery  in  the  jear  1615,  and  who,  three  }'ean  after,  gave  me  this 
▼ery  deposition  of  Rose  to  read.   Afterwards,  at  Gibraltar,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
read  the  official  Government  Gasette  of  the  4th  October,  1811,  in  which  the  sailing  of 
the  brig  Charles  was  announced.    It  follows  that  every  fact  and  incident,  described  by 
this  impostor  to  have  happened  before  that  period  in  the  year  1811,  must  be  set  down 
9M  oompietely  false  and  invented ;  the  more  so,  as  two  of  Hose's  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, both  of  them  seamen  in  the  same  vessel,  and  both  Americans,  vis.  James  Davidson 
and  Martin  Clarke,  (the  latter  Rose's  own  brother-in-law,)  and  an  Englishman  who  had 
been  abipwrecked  in  another  vessel  in  the  same  year  1811,  all  onanimoosly  swore  before 
Conaol  Simpson,  that  Rose  had  always  remained  with  them,  or  at  a  short  distance,  in 
tbe  environs  of  Wad-Nun,  during  the  whole  period  uf  their  slavery,  and  that  not 
OIK  of  tbero  had  ever  been  to  tbe  sooth  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  Blanc.    Consul  Simp- 
aon  waa  not  die  only  depositary  of  a  narrative  dictated  by  Rose,  previously  to  thfl^me 
pufalislied  in  London.  Qiarles  Hall,  an  American  merchant,  settled  at  Cadu,  with  whom 
Rose  fived  as  a  servant  during  the  year  1814,  drew  up  anotlier  under  bis  dictation,  which 
I  b«Te  also  had  an  opportanity  of  comparing  with  the  one  at  Tangier,  and  with  the  other 
pfiDfead  in  1816  by  Mr.  Samuel  Coze,  Secretaiy  of  tbe  African  Association  in  London, 
to  whom  he  had  the  cunning  or  tlie  good  fortune  to  sell  his  tinsel  for  gold,  (i  suoi  picchi 
per  pappagalli,)  notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  tbe  cogent  objections  of  the  sagacious 
aod  venerable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  most  learned  John  Barrow. . . .  Notwithstand- 
11^  I  am  very  far  from  refusing  to  his  pseudonymous  narrative  every  species  of  merit 
and  confidence. ....  As  tbe  narrator  understood  and  spoke  Arabic  tolerably  well,  and 
appean  to  have  been  endowed  with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  certain  spirit  of  inquiry, 
•it  ia  osore  than  probable  that  he  had  really  collected  from  Moors  and  negroes,  who  had 
▼iaited  Timbuctoo,  tbe  information  which  he  afterwards  related  at  Mogadore,  Tangier, 
Cadis,  and  London. ....  Such  as  it  is,  the  narrative  published  under  his  name  is  per- 
hspa  the  best  which  we  yet  possess  relative  to  that  famous  city,  thanks  to  the  notes  and 
obserraUons  of  M.  Dupuis." 
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Kulla,  becomes  ultimately  the  Babr  el  Abiad  itself.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  present  generation  will  yet  see  the  physical  outline 
of  African  geography  accurately  traced;  to  enter  into  further 
details^  or  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
its  various  tribes,  would  be  an  endless  task ;  successive  years 
bring  some  new  change,  as  the  conquerors  in  one  generation  be- 
come the  conquered  in  the  next. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  work  before 
us.  Reni  Cailli6,  like  our  own  Richard  Lander,  whose  senior  he 
is  by  only  four  years,  having  been  born  in  1800,  was  the  child 
of  parents  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life  residing  at  Mauz6,  in 
the  department  of  the  Deux-Sivres.  Having  been  brought  up 
iu  the  village  charity-school,  and  his  head  being  turned  by  the 
perusal  of  Robinsow  Crusoe,  he,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  uncle, 
(his  parents  having  died  in  his  infancy,)  proceeded  to  Rochefort 
with  sixty  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  in  1816  entered  on  board  La 
Loire,  a  tender  to  the  unfortunate  La  Medu$e,  bound  for  Senegal; 
after  remaining  a  few  months  at  Dakar,  a  village  of  Cape  Verd, 
he  set  off  for  St.  Louis  when  the  English  gave  up  that  colony  to 
the  French.  Hearing  there  of  Major  Gray's  expedition,  and  that 
hands  were  in  request,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  so  favourable 
an  opportunity,  and,  with  the  intention  of  offering  his  services,  he 
went  towards  the  Gambia  on  foot,  as  far  as  Dakar,  and  from  thence 
in  a  small  boat  to  Goree.  But  what  he  had  gone  through  in  his 
over-land  journey  had  so  far  damped  his  ardour,  that  no  great  dif- 
ficulty was  found  in  inducing  him  to  relinquish  his  project,  accept 
a  free  passage  to  Guadaloupe,  and  remain  there  for  six  months  in 
aome  petty  situation.  Here,  however,  the  perusal  of  tl^e  travels  of 
Mungo  Park  confirmed  the  impression  which  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  left,  and  in  his  thirst  for  African  discovery  he  quitted  Pointe- 
4-Pitrefor  Bordeaux,  and  returned,  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
to  St.  Louis  in  the  end  of  1818.  At  this  place  he  joined,  as  a 
volunteer,  M.  Adrien  Partarrieu,  who  had  been  sent  by  Major 
Gsay  to  purchase  the  merchandize  required  by  the  king  of  Bondou. 
The  subsequent  sufferings  of  this  party,  and  of  Major  Gray's  expe- 
dition generally,  are  well  known.*  Poor  Cailli6  bad  his  full  share 
of  them,  so  that  upon  reaching  Bakel  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever. 
To  re-establish  nimself  from  the  effects  of  this  he  returned  to 
France,  and  in  1824,  still  cherishing  his  favourite  project  of  visit- 

*  At  length  we  reached  a  village,  where  some  negroes  readily  brought  us  some  cala- 
bashes of  water I  received  only  as  much  as  a  lurge  glass*full.    But  scarcely  had 

we  begun  tu  drink,  when  swarms  of  bees  settled  upon  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
.water,  and  in  attempting  to  drive  them  away,  they  fastened  upop  our  lips  :  aupplioe 
affreux,  douleurs  cuisantcs,  auxquels  nous  avons  kt6  plusieurs  fois  cxpoa^  dans  notre 
▼oyage.— ▼ol.  i.  p.  1«. 
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iDg  the  intericM*  of  Africa,  he  again  repaired  to  Senegal  with  a 
small  quantity  of  merchandize,  with  which  he  had' been  generously 
supplied.  Baron  Roger  was  then  in  command  of  the  colony,  and 
this  distinguished  friend  of  science,  unable  to  check  the  ardour  of 
the  young  traveller,  advanced  to  him,  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, some  goods  with  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  live  among 
the  Braknas,  acquire  from  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  worship,  so  as 
afterwards  to  penetrate  with  greater  facility  into  the  interior. 
From  August  3,  1824^  to  May  11  of  the  following  year,  he  re- 
mained among  this  tribe  of  Moors,  professing  to  be  a  conscien* 
tious  renegade,  seeking  for  religions  instruction.  The  Braknas 
are  established  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Senegal,  and  it  is 
with  them  principally  that  the  traffic  in  gum  is  carried  on.  But 
before  mentioning  the  few  particulars  regarding  them  which  our 
limits  admit,  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  system 
adopted  by  M.  Caillii.  Between  respecting  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives,  and  pretending  to  receive  them,  there  is  a  manifest 
difference.  Laying  aside  the  religious  question,  on  which  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions,  we  are  bold  enough  to  doubt  if  the 
advantage  compensate  the  risk.  To  profess  Mohammedanism, 
and  act  like  a  Christian,  is  impossible, — at  least  for  a  white 
man.  To  embrace  Islamism  is  to  embrace  its  ignorance.  An 
enlightened  native  Mussulman  would  be  sacri6ced  to  the  fana- 
ticism of  those  around  him;  much  more  a  renegado,  of  whom 
they  are  always  jealously  suspicious.  All  note-taking,  except 
clandestinely,  must  be  at  an  end ;  all  scientific  research  is  pre- 
cluded; observations  with  instruments,  so  absolutely  indispen- 
sable in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  are  entirely  im- 
practicable; the  sphere  of  investigation,  as  in  the  case  of  Burk- 
hardt,  must  be  limited  to  usages  and  customs,  habits  and  man- 
ners. M.  Cailli6  professes  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  a  jour- 
nal of  bearings  with  the  needle,  which  would  be  quite  invaluable, 
and  in  this  case  the  end  would  have  justified  the  means.  It  may 
be  said  that  to  him,  travelling  as  he  did,  no  other  course  was  open; 
that  he  could  only  act  as  a  geographical  pioneer,  and  clear  the 
way;  others  must  measure  it.  To  determine  astronomically  the 
positions  of  the  different  stations,  to  collect  scientific  information, 
such  as  Christians  alone  possess,  requires  a  Christian  professing 
to  be  such,  and  like  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Laing,  boldly  con- 
fronting the  perils  of  their  undertaking,  conciliating  where  conci- 
liation is  possible,  but,  where  mildness  fails,  prepared  to  act  with 
resolution. 

From  the  extremely  abstemious  habits  of  the  Braknas,  among 
whom  he  had  established  himself,  Cailli6  was  nearly  famished. 
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**  Daring  a  month  that  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  the  king,  he  did 
not  once  see'faim  take  any  solid  food^  hot  always  drink  milk/*  "  Such 
of  the  Moors  as  possess  young  slaves  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old» 
make  them  remain  at  milking  time  near  the  indosures  wherein  the 
calves  are  kept,  and  from  every  cow  they  are  allowed  a  monthful  of 
milk ;  this  is  their  only  sustenance,  and  consequently  they  suffer  much 
from  hunger. — vol.  i.  p.  1 0. 

Meat,  in  very  saiall  quantities,  and  as  a  great  rarity,  the  tra- 
veller occasionally  received,  when  it  became  an  object  for  a  gene- 
ral scramble ;  and  thus  we  can  see  nothing  but  roily  in  what  he 
regards  as  a  merit,  viz.,  his  not  having  laid  the  different  camps  in 
which  he  sojourned  under  contribution,  at  least  for  necessaries, 
when  obliged,  like  most  other  Europeans,  to  play  the  part  of 
physician.  The  extreme  temperance,  however,  of  these  people, 
for  the  most  part  prevents  their  being  subject  to  any  serious  ma- 
ladies, but  they  have  no  fortitude  to  bear  even  the  slightest  pain. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  an  object  of  most  annoying  curiosity; 
on  one  occasion  they  made  him  recite  prayers  during  part  of  the 
evening.  Many  females  asked  if  he  would  share  their  couch,  and 
on  his  answering  in  the  affirmative  they  ran  away  laughing  immo- 
derately.  **  One  of  them  wished  to  examine  me  to  ascertain  if  I 
had  fulfilled  the  law  of  the  prophet;  but  I  did  not  think  it  right 
to  satisfy  her."  In  fact  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  priests  that 
from  his  mature  years  this  ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Among  these  Moors,  as  among  the  nations  further  north,  some- 
thing more  than  the  absence  of  all  angles  is  the  criterion  of 
beauty,andto  produce  something  like  C la pperton's  pinguetudinous 
beUe,  the  tender  widow  Zuma,  the  following  process  is  resorted  to. 

"  Beauty  among  the  female  Moors  consists  in  extreme  embonpoint : 
the  young  girls  are  forced  to  drink  milk  to  excess :  they  who  are  some- 
what grown  up  voluntarily  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of  it,  but  the 
children  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  parents,  and  frequently  by  a 
slave,  whose  duty  is  to  make  them  swallow  their  allowance.  This  slave 
avails  herself  of  the  brief  authority  allowed  her  over  these  weak  crea- 
tures to  revenge  herself  with  a  sort  of  cruelty  for  the  tyranny  of  her 
masters.  I  have  seen  these  unhappy  little  girls  cry,  roll  themselves  on 
the  ground,  even  reject  from  their  stomachs  the  milk  they  had  just 
taken  j  neither  their  cries  nor  their  sufferings  stopped  the  cruel  slave, 
who  beat  thero^  pinched  them  till  the  blood  came,  and  tormented  them 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  oblige  them  to  swallow  the  quantity  of  milk  she 
thought  proper  to  give  them.  If  their  diet  were  more  substantial,  such 
a  system  might  have  the  most  injurious  effects,  but  far  from  impairing 
the  health  of  the  children,  they  become  sensibly  stronger  and  fatter. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  they  are  of  an  enormous  bulk,  but  at  twenty 
or  twenty-two  they  lose  much  of  their  embonpoint,  and  I  did  not  see 
one  woman  of  that  age  remarkably  ooipulent.    The  women  of  the 
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greailest  wm  are  ooMidered  the  most  beauiifol.  The  Moon  are  aitacfaed 
vekher  by  personal  nor  mental  charms;  <m  the  contrary,  what  we  es- 
teem a  capital  <lc£sct  is  regarded  by  them  in  an  opposite  light :  they 
like  theur  women  to  have  the  two  incisor  teeth  of  tbeir  upper  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  mouth  $  hence  intriguing  mothers  em[Hoy  all  possible 
means  to  force  the  teeth  of  their  daughters  to  take  this  direction.** — 
▼ol.  i.  p.  100. 

The  above  system  will  scarcely  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
most  approved  method  of  incapacitating  a  Chinese  lady  from 
walking,  or  of  lacing  into  a  consumption  a  modern  English 
dandi^ette. 

**  Polygamy  does  not  exist  among  the  Moors  of  this  part  of 
Africa;  tfaeir  wives  would  not  allow  of  their  having  concubines. 
The  king  himself  has  only  one  wife  like  his  subjects.*'  Perhaps 
the  reason  may  be  found  in  their  poverty.  "  They  are  extreme 
gormandisers ;  but  if  they  wished  to  satisfy  their  appetite  their 
nocks  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  only  when  travelling  they 
satisfy  their  voracity,  where  they  can  lay  their  hosts  under  con- 
tribution.'* "  I  never  saw  the  Moors  embrace ;"  he  says,  "  even 
a  lover  does  not  salute  bis  mistress :  be  places  his  hand  upon  her 
mouth  and  then  transfers  it  to  his  own,  doubtless  to  take  the  kiss 
die  baa  impressed  on.  it." 

The  following  anecdote  is  most  characteristic. 

*'  On  quitting  the  camp  of  the  king,  I  gave  a  cloak  to  the  slave  who 
had  taken  care  to  supply  me  with  sangl^  (a  sort  of  porridge  made  with 
meal  from  millet^  or  any  other  grain) :  my  marabout  (priest)  who  per- 
ceived itj  took  it  from  her  and  scolded  her  severely.  I  insisted  that  my 
present  should  be  restored  to  her,  which  he  would  not  consent  to,  but 
scolded  me  in  my  turn,  and  told  me  to  recollect  that  a  marabout  should 
never  give,  but  always  receive.  He  gave  back  the  article  to  my  guide 
to  be  put  among  my  other  effects.  This  trait  paints  their  character 
weD." 

We  think  so  too,  and  it  will  save  our  entering  into  any  further 
details  respecting  them. 

The  following  particulars,  however,  concerning  the  gum,  in 
trading  for  which  the  absurd  competition  between  the  French 
merchants  has  been  most  injurious,  will  be  found  of  interest. 
The  jealousy  of  the  natives  prevented  M.  Cailli^  from  witnessing 
what  he  describes,  and  his  information  was  derived  from  the  wife 
of  his  host. 

"  It  has  been  erroneously  believed  up  to  the  present  time  that  forests 
of  gum  trees  were  found  in  the  desert ;  a  mistake  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  travellers  who  have  written  from  the  inexact  accounts  de- 
rived from  the  Moors,  who,  to  exalt  their  country,  aver  that  every  thing 
is  found  there  in  abundance.  The  acacia,  which  supplies  the  gum,  ^rows 
singly  ui  all  the  high  parts  of  the  desert,  never  iy  argillaceous  or  alluvial 
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gronnd,  but  cm  a  sandy  and  dry  soil;  it  is  vecy  rare  cm  the  batiks  of  the 
Seaegal.    It  is  not  the  mimoia  gummtfera  of  botanists,  which  1  had 
learned  to  distinguish  in  our  colonies ;  its  leaves,  equally  pinnate,  have 
the  leaflets  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  green :  it  approaches  near^  in 
its  form  and  appearance  to  the  acacia  cultivated  in  France.     Wells  dug 
in  the  interior,  at  the  places  where  the  gum  is  generally  collected,  give 
their  name  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated;  such  has  been 
the  origin  of  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  supposed  forests.   Near  these 
wells  the  marabouts  establish  themselves.     The  slaves  cut  straw  for  the 
construction   of   huts :    one  marabout   superintends  the  slaves  of  all 
his  family  or  of  several  friends :  he  assembles  them  all,  frequently  to  the 
number  of  fony  or  fifty,  under  the  same  roof.     Every  maraboot  sends 
as  many  slaves  as  he  can  spare ;  and  sometimes  adds  some  unhappy  tri- 
butaries.    The  proprietor  gives  to  each  of  his  slaves  a  milch  cow  for  his 
maintenance,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  two  small  leather  sacks.     The  super- 
intending marabout  takes  two  cows  and  carries  with  him  a  sack  of  millet 
for  his  provision.     When  a  tributary  joins  the  slaves,  he  applies  to  a 
marabout,  who  furnishes  him  with  a  cow  and  what  is  necessary  3  then 
when  the  gathering  is  over,  he  receives  half  of  the  gum  which  he  has 
collected.     The  tributaries  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  gathering 
only  on  this  condition  ;  if  they  went  on  their  own  account,  they  would 
be  pillaged  by  the  Hassanes  (warriors).     Each  gang  is  provided  with  a 
pulley,  with  a  cord  for  the  wells,  and  with  a  leather  sack,  which  serves 
as  a  bucket  to  draw  the  water.     I  have  been  assured  that  these  wells  are 
very  deep :  the  cords  which  I  have  seen  were  ^m  thirty  to  forty  fathoms 
long,     llie  pulley  is  fixed  to  two  stakes  planted,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
well,  and  united  at  their  extremity.    The  end  of  the  cord  passes  through, 
it  is  tied  to  the  neck  of  an  ass,  which,  driven  by  a  marabout,  raises  the 
bucket  3    another  remains  to  receive  it,  and  empty  it  into  a  wooden 
trough  in  which  the  cows  drink.     The  superintending  marabouts  are 
charged  with  this  employment.     The  slaves  every  morning  fill  one  of 
their  leather  sacks  with  water,  and,  provided  with  a  great  forked  pole, 
traverse  the  plains  in  pursuit  of  gum :  the  gum  trees  being  all  full  of 
thorns,  the  pole  serves  to  detach  from  the  branches  the  globules  of 
gum  which  they  are  unable  to  reach  with  their  hands.    As  this  is  gathered, 
it  is  placed  in  their  second  leather  sack.     In  this  way  they  pass  the  day 
without  taking  any  other  nutriment  than  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
quench  their  thirst.     At  sunset  they  return  to  their  but ;  a  woman  pre- 
pares the  sangl6  for  the  marabout's  supper :  another  milks  the  cows,  and 
each  person  drinks  the  milk  of  that  one  which  is  designed  for  their 
support.     When  the  gum  is  abundant,  every  individual  collects  about 
six  pounds  daily;  which  proves  that  the  gum  trees  stand  singly,  and  are 
not  united  in  forests,  as  the  M(x>rs  assert ;  as  in  that  case,  having  to  hunt 
about  less,  they  would  collect  more,     llie  superintending  marabout  re- 
ceives a  remuneration,  which  he  deducts  from  the  gum:  the  slaves  work 
during  five  days  for  their  master,  and  the  sixth  is  ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
superintendent,  who  in  this  way  obtains  the  best  part  of  what  is  collected. 
The  Moors  have  neither  vessels  nor  sacks  to  carry  away  the  gum  j  when 
they  have  a  certain  quantity,  the  slaves  of  each  make  a  hole  in  the 
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eitih  and  deposit  tberein  Wbat  tbey  bare  collected,  and  when  the  holes 
are  full,  they  are  covered  over  with  ox  hides,  straw  and  earth:  in 
covering  them,  care  is  taken  to  imitate  the  soil  aronnd,  for  if  the  hoard 
were  discovered,  it  woald  be  plundered  by  other  Moors.  On  any  change 
€>f  place  a  mark  is  made  upon  some  tree  or  stone  in  the  neigbbourfaooii, 
and  the  collection  remains  there  until  it  is  carried  to  the  mart  on  the 
river  for  sale  j  it  is  then  put  into  great  leather  sacks  and  transported 
upon  the  backs  of  oxen  and  cameb.  The  gum  trees  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals :  all  the  marabouts  have  a  right  to  send  to  them  as 
many  daves  as  tbey  please,  without  being  subject  to  any  formality  or 
paying  any  consideration.  This  might  be  a  source  of  great  riches  to 
some  of  them  if  they  understood  their  interests  better  3  but  in  conse- 
quence of  their  natural  indolence,  they  not  only  do  not  endeavour  to  iDr 
crease  the  number  of  their  slaves,  but  even  n^lect  to  send  for  the  crop 
as  many  as  they  might.  Their  wants  are  very  limited  >  a  single  gar- 
ment is  sufficient  for  them." — ^voL  i.  p.  133. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  from  the  colonial  government  of 
Saint  Louis  any  farther  advances,  which  would  enable  him  to 
complete  his  education  among  the  Braknas  or  proceed  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  (M.  Beaufort  having  already  received  from  it  20,000 
francs  for  the  latter  purpose,)  M.  Cailli^,  after  having  experienced 
much  vexation  among  his  countrymen,  repaired  to  Sierra  Leone, 
lliere  he  was  well  received  by  Sir  Charles  Turner,  who  gave 
him  some  small  appointment.  But  soon  afterwards,  in  1826,  Sir 
Charles  being  succeeded  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  our  traveller 
applied  to  him  for  6OOO  francs  **  pour  faire  son  grand  voyage;'' 
Sir  Neal  refused  his  request,  alleging  that  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  to  reach  Timbuctoo  was  not  to  be  taken  away  from  Major 
Laing.  This  statement  we  do  not  believe.  Between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  is  more  than  most  officers  can  afford  to  be- 
stow out  of  their  own  private  purses,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  here;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  English  govern- 
ment, having  already  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  African 
expeditions,  would  allow  a  charge  for  an  unknown  adventurer, 
who  might  or  might  not  apply  the  money  in  the  way  specified. 
There  were  too  many  adequate  reasons  for  refusing  M.  CaiUi6,  to 
allow  of  our  believing  that  jealousy  would  have  been  the  domi- 
nant cause.  But  we  can  imagine  that  he  was  told  government, 
having  fitted  out  Major  Laing,  would  not  incur  any  farther  ex- 
pense. However,  M.  Cailli6  having  given  up  an  allowance  of 
fifty  francs  per  month  when  he  quitted  Saint  Louis,  now  rer^ 
linquished  his  appointment  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  having  laid  out 
in  such  commodities  as  were  likely  to  be  profitable  in  the  interior, 
the  greater  part  of  2000  francs,  which  he  had  saved,  and  putting 
the  remainder  into  his  belt,  provided  also  with  some  medicines, 
by  the  generosity  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his  expedition. 
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Daring  kk  stej  at  the  British  ctAonj,  this  adf enturous  trsfeHer 
had  connected  hiinseif  with  some  Mandingos  and  Saracolets, 
members  of  a  corporation  of  travelling  merchants  which  exists  in 
Africa.  The  story  he  told  them,  and  to  which  he  subsequently 
adhered,  was,  that  when  the  French  army  visited  Egypt  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  they  took  him  away  from  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  Moslem  merchants  at  Alexandria,  and  carried 
him  with  them  to  France ;  that  having  accompanied  his  master  to 
Senegal,  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  Christians,  be  was,  at 
length,  returning  to  his  home.  The  costume  he  adopted  in  con- 
sequence was  Arabian,  and  his  pockets  were  filled  wiUi  the  leaves 
of  a  Koran,  which  he  had  torn  up  for  the  purpose. 

On  March  22,  1827,  M.  Caitli^  left  Sierra  Leone  for  the  Rio 
Nuiiez;  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  it  on  the  Slst,  he  landed  and 
remained  in  Kakondy  and  the  neighbourhood,  receiving  much 
attention  both  from  the  French  and  English  inhabitants,  till  the 
19th  of  April,  when  he  quitted  his  hospitable  friends  and  set  for- 
ward on  has  journey. 

Among  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Nuiiez, 
M.  CailU^  states  the  existence  of  a  society  bearing  some  analogy 
to  the  Free  Masons;  the  details  which  he  gives  are  too  long  to 
be  inserted  here,  and  by  no  means  establish  his  analogy.  An  in- 
stitution similar  to  Free  Masonry,  if  not  identical  M'ith  it,  does 
exist  in  Africa.  Not  many  years  since  a  British  officer,  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  had  reason  to  be  most  grateful  for  the  benefits  he 
received  from  it;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Simo  and  his 
rosnish  superstitions. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  bees  "  are  so  abundant  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  them  take  possession  of  the  huts,  and  oblige 
the  families  which  live  there  to  give  them  up.  To  expel  them 
recourse  must  be  had  to  smoke.''  Of  the  Bagos,  a  people  in  the 
vicinity,  he  states  that  he  was  **  assured  they  took  for  a  divinity 
the  first  objects  which  came  into  their  thoughts,  such  as  the  horn 
of  a  ram;  the  tail  of  an  ox,  a  reptile,  &c«  receive  equally  their 
sacrifice." — p.  248. 

Travelling  on  foot,  with  a  slave  to  carry  his  baggage,  and 
in  the  company  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  native  traders,  the 
vexatious  annoyances  and  impositions  to  which  M.  Cailli6  was  ex- 
posed, were  not  inferior  to  what  every  Ekiropean,  professing  to  be 
such,  has  undergone  in  the  same  districts.  The  first  volume  of 
the  work  terminates  with  the  author's  arrival  at  Tim£,  a  village 
inhabited  by  Mohammedan  Mandingos,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  his  route;  its  latitude  seems  to  be  about  9^  90f  N.  and 
its  longitude  9^  JC/  W.  of  Paris.  We  ^all  insert  only  a  few  of 
the  remarks  which   occur  in   the   intervening  route.     Lander 
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oentioBs  haviDg  falkn  io  wAh  a  white  negro  and  n^greM,  in 
whom  this  colour  was  not  the  effect  of  diseaae.  At  Cambaya,  a 
white  infant,  the  child  of  black  parents^  was  brought  to  M.  Cailli6. 

''  He  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old.  His  mother  trusted 
him  to  me«  and  I  took  bim  upon  my  knees  and  examined  him  attentively; 
his  hair  was  curly  and  white,  his  eyelashes  and  brows  of  a  bright  flaxen 
hue,  his  forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  and  chin,  were  of  a  light  red,  his  eyes 
of  a  beautiful  sky  blue,  very  bright,  the  pupil  red  as  Are,  his  lips  rather 
a  dark  red,  and  the  rest  of  a  bright  flaxen  white.  1  remarked  that  his 
sight  was  very  weak ;  I  induced  him  to  look  up,  drawing  his  attention 
with  my  rosary  :*  he  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty,  cried  and  put 
down  bis  head.  He  was  beginning  to  cut  his  teeth  3  his  nose  was  very 
flat,  and  lips  rather  thick ;  he  had  altogether  the  physiognomy  of  a 
Mandingo,  and  appeared  in  very  good  health.  The  negroes  have  no  re- 
pugnance to  this  colour.  I  was  assured  that  children  bom  of  parents 
of  this  description,  that  is  to  say  Albinos,  were  bladL." — p.  31 1. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  we  have  already  eninnerated  as  ope- 
rating so  powerfully  against  every  Christian  in  Africa,  the  Foulahs 
of  Fouta,  it  seems,  are  persuaded  that  the  former  *'  wish  to  take 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  situated  to  the  east  of  Fouta/' 
While  in  the  interior  of  Soudan  an  idea  is  prevalent  '•  that  we  in- 
habit small  islands  in  the  midst  of  seas,  and  that  the  Europeans 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  their  country,  which  they  believe  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.'*— pp.  328—843.  The  lively,  merry 
character  of  the  negroes,  of  which  so  much  was  made  by  the 
English  travellers,  who  joined  in  their  sports  and  encouraged 
their  amusements,  wa9<  lost  on  M.  Cailli^;  he  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  their  frolicsome  hilarity,  but  his  assumed  character  im- 
posed unceasing  restraint.  His  being  supposed  to  come  from 
the  country  in  which  the  prophet  was  bom,  made  him  frequently 
be  looked  up  to  with  religious  awe  and  astonishment;  but  those 
freedoms,  which  in  so  many  instances  seemed  to  identify  our 
countrymen  with  the  natives  and  endeared  them  to  each  other, 
M.  Cailli^  did  not  dare  to  indulge.  ''  Music  and  dancing  are 
forbidden  among  the  Mussulmans;  their  diversions  are  far  from 
equalling  the  joy  and  gaiety  which  reign  among  the  pagans." — 
p.  S3t.  At  Courouassa,  a  pretty  village  surrounded  with  a  mud 
wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  he 
crossed  the  Joliba.  On  first  coming  up  he  ran  to  the  river, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes;  it  came  from 
the  south-west-by-south  point,  and  was  slowly  rolling  east-north- 
east for  some  miles,  when  it  turns  east.  The  current  appears  to 
niQ  about  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
water  was  about  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  its  breadth  equal  to  that 
^'       —      .III. T  ^  ■  ,    ■  ... — . 

*  The  Conboloio  or  Hohamacdan  rosary  is  composed  of  oinety-nine  beads. 
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of  the  Senegal  at  Podor;  unluckily  this  is  not  specified^  but  would 
appear  to  amount  nearly  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Although  this 
place  was  a  well  known  ferry,  there  were  but  four  canoes,  each 
twenty*five  feet  long  by  three  broad  and  one  deep,  to  transport 
at  least  200  persons.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macauley 
will  feel  amply  compensated,  in  this  world  at  least,  for  the  re- 
sponsibility he  has  mcurred  by  so  pertinaciously  maintaining 
that  charnel-house,  Sierra  Leone,  when  he  learns  that  among  the 
negroes  he  is  regarded  as  ''  the  king  of  the  whites"  in  that  colony. 
His  name  is  well  known  throughout  this  part  of  Africa,  and  at 
Kankan,  M.Cailli6  made  it  available  by  representing  that  this 
individual  had  endeavoured  to  retain  him,  whereas  he  preferred 
returning  amid  privations  to  his  family  and  the  exercise  of  his 
religion. . 

"  All  the  merchants  carry  small  scales  made  in  the  country, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  very  correct;  they  have  no  other  weights 
than  the  seeds  of  a  tree  which  is  found  in  the  Fouta-Jalon,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  These  seeds  are  black,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  corossol,  but  rather  heavier:  the 
weight  in  gold  of  two  of  these  seeds  is  of  the  value  of  six  franca. 
The  dealers  are  never  deceived;  their  weights  are  as  exact  as 
ours." — p,  391*  At  Diecoura  he  remarked  the  use  among  the 
men  of  "  large  pipes^  of  which  the  stem  is  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  little  finger,  and  three  feet  in  length ;  they  are  made  of  a 
grey-coloured  earth,  and  very  well  glazed;  the  part  which  con* 
tains  the  tobacco  is  about  the  size  of  a  coffee  cup,  and  orna- 
mented with  designs  so  well  executed  that  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve they  were  manufactured  in  the  country ;  but  I  was  so  well 
assured  of  it  as  to  be  finally  convinced." — p.  428. 

At  Tim6  M.  Cailli6  was  detained  four  months  by  a  severe 
attack  of  the  scurvy.  Among  Mohammedans  the  religion  be 
professed  was  partially  a  safeguard,  but  it  could  not  protect  him 
from  petty  vexations  and  the  most  annoying  importunity.  When 
he  quitted  his  hut,  the  women,  who  seem  to  have  been  an  un- 
ceasing plague,  followed  him  clamorously  vociferating,  ''the 
Arab  is  not  good !  he  ^ives  nothing  to  any  one."  Sometimes  he 
got  rid  of  them  by  distributing  a  few  glass  beads,  but  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge  too  frequently.  The  first  month  he  was  not 
so  much  harassed,  but  when  they  were  more  accustomed  to  him 
they  became  intolerable. 

''  The  wound  in  my  foot  was  the  object  of  their  raillery,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty that  I  had  id  walking  excited  their  immoderate  laughter:  such 
were  the  beings  with  whom  I  was  obliged  to  live!  Not  that  I  precisely 
accuse  them  of  maliciousness,  it  was  rather  stupid  ignorance;  they  are 
a  species  of  savages.  So;metimes  I  asked  for  water  those  who  tormented 
me  the  most,  and  they  gave  it  to  me  with  eagerness.    The  men   Mrere 
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not  more  hoqiiuble  than  the  women :  if  they  did  not  amuse  themselves 
at  my  expense,  they  reproached  me  with  giving  them  nothing.  On  their 
reiterated  demands,  I  represented  to  them  tliat  I  had  a  long  journey  to 
perform  to  reach  Mecca,  that  the  little  merchandize  I  had  would  pro- 
Dably  not  be  sufficient  for  the  way,  and  that  then  1  should  run  the  risk 
of  remaining  upon  the  road.  They  were  little  affected  by  this  observa- 
tion, and  pointing  out  my  woollen  wrapper  and  leathern  bag  said,  ''  see, 
here  is  a  wrapper  and  a  bag  in  which  are  many  stuffs  and  various  mer- 
chandize :  the  Arab  gives  nothing  to  any  one — he  is  not  good."  They 
have  a  great  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  whites,  and  even  of  that  of 
the  Arabs,  whom  they  place  on  a  par  3  from  whence  they  conclude  that 
a  white  man  passing  through  their  country  should  make  them  consider-* 
blc  presents."— pp.  20,  21. 

At  length  an  astringent  medicine,  consisting  of  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  usually  employed  in  such  caseSi  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  country,  restored  M.  Cailli6 
to  health,  and  he  set  forward  on  his  way  to  Jenn6  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1828.  His  companions  were  his  guide,  with  his 
guide's  brother  and  wife,  the  latter  to  carry  his  baggage.  Here, 
as  among  other  savages,  the  women  are  little  better  than  beasts  of 
burthen.  The  loads  they  are  forced  to  carry  are  frequently  enor- 
mous. Their  treatment,  indeed,  is  frequently  disgusting.  The 
luxury  of  smoking,  so  freely  indulged  in  by  the  men,  is  unknown 
to  the  softer  sex ;  snuff-taking,  however,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. 

'^  With  regard  to  physical  suffering,  the  women  are  very  courageous, 
(we  should  rather  have  said  display  great  fortitude,)  they  undergo  the 
hardest  labour  during  their  pregnancy,  and  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
their  confinement j  they  are  delivered  without  uttering  a  groan;  one 
would  imagine  they  feel  no  pain,  and  the  following  day  they  resume  their 
occupations.  I  remarked  tnat  the  infant  comes  into  the  world  white, 
only  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  that  it  gets  progressively  darker  till  the 
tenth  day,  when  it  is  perfectly  black." — p.  65, 

Among  the  Mandingoes,  indeed,  among  the  Negroes  gene- 
rally, he  remarked  what  he  considered  a  very  singular  custom. 

"At  the  end  of  every  repast  they  return  thanks  mutually,  and  then 
run  through  the  village  thanking  ail  whom  they  meet,  which  signifies 
they  have  dined  or  supped — (they  have  usually  but  two  meals  a-day — a 
breakfast  about  eleven,  and  a  supper  at  seven  in  the  evening:}  one  may 
easily  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  repast  they  have  partaken  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  gaiety  displayed  in  uttering  the  word 
tkanks.  Some  also  came  to  the  door  of  my  hut  to  return  me  thanks." — 
p.  61. 

In  his  journey  to  the  N.E.  he  remarked,  that  in  the  village  of 
Borandou,  the  women  who  had  goods  to  sell  cried  them  about 
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the  streets,  and  carried  them  on  their  heads  as  in  Europe:  and  at 
the  gate  of  Syenso^  a  large  walled-village, 

''A  strangely  dressed  man  was  seated  under  a  large  baobab  ^  only  his 
feet  and  hands,  which  were  bare,  were  visible:  his  dress  was  entirely 
blacky  his  trowsers,  waistcoat,  and  bonnet,  which  also  covered  his  face, 
were  of  one  single  piece,  closed  with  a  running  string;  his  cap^  of 
a  square  form,  was  ornamented  with  handsome  white  ostrich  feathers ; 
the  place  for  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  was  edged  with  scarlet.  The 
personage  thus  masked,  who,  they  informed  me,  was  the  officer  of  cus- 
toms and  the  magistrate,  was  armed  with  a  whip;  the  inhabitants  call 
him  Naferl;  he  received  the  tolls;  they  are  paid  in  couries  by  all  the 
strangers  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  caravans  which  arrive 
there.  The  men  and  the  women  stop  as  they  pass  near  him,  and  if  any 
one  refused  to  pay  what  was  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  hu  whip. 
I  perceived  under  a  tree,  at  a  small  distance  from  him,  a  great  heap  of 
couries  guarded  by  a  man  who  was  not  masked ;  it  was,  I  imagine,  what  he 
had  received  daring  the  day.  The  duties  are  levied  according  to  the 
quantity  of  merchandize,  and  not  upon  each  person :  from  five  to  one 
and  two  hundred  couries  are  paid.  As  the  market  of  Syenso  is  always 
well  supplied,  the  tax  that  is  levied  upon  the  merchants  renden  the  chief 
of  this  village  very  rich.  These  custom-house  officers  are  also  entrusted 
with  the  pciice;  they  chase  with  their  whips  the  children  who  make 
a  noise  in  the  vilUge:  but  they  exercise  their  authority  only  when  in  udi- 
Ibrm/* — vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

In  Bambara  he  fell  in  with  another  species  of  initiation,  more 
absurd  if  possible  than  that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Nunez, 
a  strange  mixture  of  self-illusion  and  of  voluntary  fraud.  Al- 
though the  natives  in  this  part  of  Africa  make  palm  oil  in  conai- 
derabie  quantities,  it  seems  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
perty of  this  tree  to  furnish  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

As  M.  Cailli6  proceeded  northward,  he  found  the  costunse 
nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the  south,  except  that  it  was  more 
cleanly;  the  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  seemed  to  have 
vanished ;  he  never  saw  them  dancing  and  amusing  themselves . 
On  March  10,  the  traveller  reached  the  Joliba,  opposite  to  Jenn6. 
The  river  was  flowing  from  the  W.  ^  N.W.  to  the  N.E.  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  about  500  feet  in 
breadth — the  depth  was  considerable.  After  having  crossed  the 
main  stream,  and  subsequently  two  other  branches  of  the  Joliba, 
M.  Cailli^  arrived  at  the  city  of  Jenn6.  From  the  account  he 
gives  of  it,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Central  Africa.  The  shops  were  well  furnished  with 
European  goods,  principally  of  English  manufacture.  The 
gunpowder  made  by  the  natives,  which  is  thought  but  little 
of  in  comparison  with  foreign,  instead  of  producing  a  regular 
detonation,  frequently  goes  off  like  a  squib.  Slaves  were  cried 
about  the  streets  without  any  clothing,  and  for  the  price  of  25, 
30,  and  40,000  couries.     The  city  itself  is  about  two  and  a  half 
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miles  in  circumfereiice,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  earth  badly 
built,  teu  feet  high,  and  fourteen  inches  thick;  it  has  several 
gates,  but  thej  are  all  small;  the  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  which  are  round,  but  solid ;  they  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  European  villages,  and  one  story  high,  with  terraced 
roofs,  and  the  windows  looking  into  an  inner  court-yard.  The 
environs  are  marshy  and  without  any  trees.  One  observation  that 
occurs  here  is  whimsical  enough : — "  I  say  with  pleasure,  that  in 
this  country  a  pocket  handkerchief  might  be  carried  without  excit- 
ing ridicule;  the  inhabitants  employ  it,  whereas  along  the  whole 
route  I  had  traversed  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  use  it." — 
p.  212.  Passing  an  evening  with  a  wealthy  Moor  established 
in  the  city,  M.  Cailli6  and  the  other  guests  were  served  after 
dinner  with  tea  in  a  set  of  small  porcelain.  From  this  individual, 
as  well  as  from  some  others,  the  traveller  in  his  assumed  cha- 
racter received  much  kind  attention,  his  expenses  to  Timbuctoo 
were  defrayed,  and  on  the  23rd  of  March  he  proceeded  down  the 
river  in  a  boat  of  12  or  15  tons  burthen.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  cities  is  carried  on  in  decked  boats  of  from  90 
to  100  feet  long,  by  12  or  14  broad  in  the  middle,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  They  are  composed  of  planks  five 
feet  long  by  eight  inches  broad,  and  one  thick,  apparently  cut 
with  a  saw,  and  tied  together  with  ropes  made  from  the  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree.  The  crew  consists  of  l6  or  18  sailors,  two  steers- 
men, and  a  commander :  sometimes  they  proceed  in  little  fleets 
of  from  60  to  80  vessels.  Their  course  varied  between  N.  and 
N.E.,  and  on  April  2,  he  entered  the  Lake  Debo,  (Dibbie  of  all 
the  geographers,)  and  most  characteristically  named  three  islands 
that  he  fell  in  with.  Saint  Charles,  Henri,  and  Marie  Th^rise, 
in  honour  of  his  King,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Dau- 
phine.  The  land  may  be  seen  on  every  side  of  this  lake,  except 
the  west,  where  it  expands  like  an  inland  sea.  Having  passed 
this  and  pursuing  their  course,  they  reached  Cabra  on  the  19th 
of  April,  M.  Cailli6  having  been  for  the  most  part  confined 
below  during  the  intervening  time,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  wandering  Touarics,  who  infest  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  lay  under  contribution  the  vessels  as  they  pass.  A  channel, 
navigable  only  ibr  small  vessels,  leads  from  the  Joliba  to  Cabra: 
were  this  channel  cleared  of  weeds,  it  would  admit  of  the  passage 
of  boats  of  25  tons,  but  such  as  it  is,  if  we  understand  the  author, 
it  forms  the  port  of  Cabra,  being  half  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  seventy  paces  broad.  The  town  itself  is  of  a  moderate 
size  and  neat,  but  very  trifling  notice  b  taken  of  it,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  traveller  proceeded  to  Timbuctoo,  the  object  of 
his  wishes^  in  company  with  the  slaves  and  a  merchant  belonging 
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to  that  city,  to  whom  be  had  been  recommended.  From  Cabre  to 
Timbuctoo  the  distance  is  five  miles  in  a  northern  direction.. 

The  very  meagre  description  M.  Cailli6  affords  of  the  latter 
city  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up : — 

"  The  spectacle  before  me  did  not  answer  my  expectations :  at  first 
sight  it  presents  but  a  heap  of  houses  badly  built  of  earth— it  is  neither 
so  large  nor  so  well  peopled  as  I  expected :  its  commerce  is  less  consider-* 
able  than  is  stated  by  public  report :  a  great  concourse  of  strangers 
coming  from  every  part  of  Soudan  is  not  seen  here  as  at  Jenn6.  I  met 
in  the  streets  only  the  camels  coming  from  Cabra.  The  city  is  inha* 
hited  by  negroes  of  the  Kissour  nation ;  they  form  the  principal  popn* 
lation — many  Moors  are  established  here  for  commercial  purposes.  They 
have  much  influence  over  the  natives:  nevertheless  the  king  or  gover- 
nor,  with  wbom  be  had  an  inverview,  is  a  negro — is  named  Osman— is 
much  respected  by  his  subjects — his  dignity  is  hereditary —his  eldest  son 
should  succeed  him.  The  city  may  be  three  miles  in  circumference; 
its  form  is  a  sort  of  triangle — the  bouses  are  large,  not  lofty,  and  have 
only  a  ground  floor;  in  some  a  small  room  is  rais^  above  the  entrance; 
they  are  built  of  round  bricks  rolled  in  the  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun; 
tbe  walls  resemble  in  height  those  of  Jenn6.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
sufficiently  broad  for  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast ;  both  within  and 
without  the  city  are  many  straw  huts,  almost  round  like  those  of  the 
Foulah  shepherds.  There  are  seven  mosques ; — ^in  another  place  he  says 
eight, — of  which  two  are  large,  each  surmounted  with  a  brick  tower.  The 
city  is  without  any  walls— open  on  all  sides,  and  may  contain  10  or 
12,000  inhabitants,  including  the  Moors.  All  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Timbuctoo  are  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is 
much  restrained  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Touarics,  a  warlike  nation, 
which  renders  tributary  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Tbe  western  part 
of  the  great  western  mosque  appears  very  ancient.* 

Of  this  edifice  there  is  a  very  ample  description,  and  two  illus- 
trative plates:  there  is  also  a  view  of  Timbuctoo  itself,  a  sort  of 
birdWye  view,  professing  to  be  taken  from  a  mound  outside  of 
the  town — but  no  more  resembling  the  account  in  the  text  than 
the  city  of  London.  The  house  in  which  M.  Cailli6  lodged  was 
opposite  to  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  tbe  unfortunate 
Major  Laing, — but  as  the  details  collected  respecting  him  are 
clearly  incompatible,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  the  au- 
thentic account  contained  in  Number  LXXVII  of  the  Qwir^ 
terly  Review,  we  shall  notice  them  no  farther.  But  before  we 
accompany  the  traveller  in  his  journey  across  the  desert,  after 
staying  fourteen  days  at  Timbuctoo,  we  shall  state  all  that  is  ac- 
curately known  of  this  metropolis  of  Central  Africa,  referring  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  article  for  a  probable  solution  of  the  discre- 
pancies betweien  these  accounts  and  the  information  contained  in 
M.  Cailli^'s  pages. 
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Mr.  James  Graberg  de  Hemso^  whose  account  of  Robert 
Adams  we  have  already  quoted,  and  who  resided  for  many  years 
in  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  has  collected  and  arranged  the  following 
data: — 

!•  ThepopulationofTimbuctoo  cannot  exceed  100,000  souls. 
Abd-es-Salam  Sciabini,  in  his  account  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Gray  Jackson,  does  not  allow  more  than  50,000, 
which  other  and  more  modem  estimates  reduce  to  mudi  less.  A 
merchant  scheik  of  Gadamis,  who  had  performed  several  journeys 
to  that  mysterious  city,  in  which  he  possesses  some  houses,  wives, 
*nd  slaves,  and  sometimes  has  been  resident  for  a  year,  positively 
assured  Mr.  de  Hemso,  that  it  was  not  more  populous  than  Tri- 
poli. But  the  latter  is  convinced  that  he  alluded  only  to  the 
native  and  fixed  population,  while  the  highest  numbers  will  refer 
to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  from  every  country  of 
Africa  in  this  celebrated  emporium. 

u  ^*  '^'^^  government  of  Timbuctoo  was  independent,  and  in  the 
hands  of  native  pagan  negroes  before  its  recent  conquest  by  the 
ralatahs,  a  new  and  warlike  nation,  who  are  making  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  Central  Africa  under  their  SulUn  Bello,  whose 
father  Danfodio  laid  the  foundation  of  their  empire.  When 
Sciabini  travelled  some  forty  years  ago,  he  found  Timbuctoo  de- 
pendent upon  Houssa,  after  which  it  was  subject  to  the  king  of 
Bambara. 

.  3.  The  Joliba,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  does  not  pass  close  to 
Umbuctoo.  The  celebrated  traveller,  Ibnu  Batuta,  had  settled 
this  point  attlie  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  There  is  another 
river  that  runs  near  the  city  and  falls  into  the  Joliba,  which  is 
called  b^  the  natives  Guin. 

4.  Timbuctoo  is  not  surrounded  with  walls,  and  never  had  any. 
The  houses  have  only  one  floor,  and  are  built  without  any  atten- 
tion to  rjegularity  or  external  appearance.  Some  Moors,  who 
had  remained  a  long  time  at  Timbuctoo,  wishing  to  give  an  idea 
of  it  to  M.  Lesseps,  now  Consul  General  of  France  in  Tunis,  sig- 
nificantly said,  "  take  a  heap  of  cabins  in  your  hand — cast  them 
into  the  air — let  them  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  you  will  see  Tim- 
buctoo." The  Mohammedans  inhabit  a  particular  suburb,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  establish  themselves  within  the  city. 

5.  The  dominant  religion  at  Timbuctoo,  a  few  years  back,  was 
paganism:  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Falatabs  should  have 
altogether  substituted  Mohammedanism  in  its  place. 

6.  The  women  of  Timbuctoo  are  in  general  very  handsome, 
and  appear  to  enjoy  great  liberty.  Abd-es-Salam- Sciabini  as- 
sures us  of  it,  and  the  scheik  of  Gadamis  has  frequently  corro- 
borated it  to  me. 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI.  I 
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7«  From  the,  in  such  cases,  paramount  authority  of  the 
Quarterly  Reincw,  from  an  official  paper  and  a  letter  of  Major 
Laing,  contained  in  the  number  for  April,  we  learn  that  Calva 
(the  port)  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  city,  which  is  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  that  a  personage  named  Osman  is  **  lieutenant* 
governor  for  Sultan  Ahmad  Ben  Mohammed  Labo,  the  lord 
and  sovereign  of  all  those  countries/'  who  is  a  Falatah  and  in 
alliance  with,  or  dependence  upon.  Sultan  Bello. 

To  return  to  M.  Caillii*  On  the  4th  of  May,  1828,  having 
resisted  a  friendly  offer  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Timbuctoo,  he  pro* 
ceeded  with  a  caravan  to  cross  the  great  Sahara.  **  I  thought," 
he  says,  *'  that  if  X  returned  by  Se^o,  Sansanding,  and  ouresta* 
blishments  in  (jalem,  those  who  envied  the  success  of  myjoumey» 
the  undertaking  of  which  had  already  made  me  so  many  enemies> 
would  doubt  my  arrival  and  stay  at  Timbuctoo,  whereas  by  re- 
turning through  the  Barbary  States,  the  point  that  I  should  reach 
would  silence  envy," — p.  3S2.  That  roan^  sceptics  should  exist 
as  to  this  Captain  Cochrane  sort  of  expedition  we  are  by  no  means 
surprised,  and  although  the  above  reasoning  in  particular  has 
been  sneered  at,  we  are  disposed  to  allow  it  considerable  weight. 
The  departure  of  the  traveller  from  the  settlements  on  the  Kio 
Nunez,  and  his  arrival  at  Tangier  being  ascertained,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  for  him  to  have  gotten  from  one  of  these  points  to 
the  other  but  in  some  such  way  as  he  has  described,  and  if  80» 
why  should  not  the  narrative  itself  be  received  T — Of  this  more 
hereafter. 

The  caravan  for  El-Antwan  to  which  M.  Cailli6  belonged  was 
to  proceed  at  sunrise :  prior  to  this  **  my  host  was  stirring  so  early 
that  I  had  time,  before  we  set  off^  to  breakfast  with  him  upon  tea, 
fresh  bread  and  butter."  «*  Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  the  dog  days,'* 
says  the  dramatist,  and  this  is  still  more  whimsical. 

Travelling  in  a  northern  direction,  they  reached  El  Arawan 
on  the  9th  of  May.  This  city  has  a  very  extensive  commerce 
in  salt  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Tudeyne,  which  is  forwarded 
by  caravans  to  Sansanding,  twenty-five  days  march  to  the  west 
(S.S.W.)  and  to  Yamina.  "  Caravans  fromlafilet, Cape  Mogador, 
Drah,  Tawat,  the  cities  of  Aghdamas  and  Tripoli,  arrive  here. 
They  bring  European  merchandise,  manufactures,  such  as  fire* 
arms  and  gunpowder,  stuffs,  and  some  productions  of  their  own 
country,tobacco,dates,''8cc.— p.  377.   On  their  arrival  there  they 

Eassed  the  spot,  which  was  pointed  out  to  M.  Cai!li6,  where  Major 
«aing  had  been  assassinated ;  but  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  details  are  utterly  untrue,  and  appear  to  have  been  founded 
upon  rumours  circulated  as  facts,  if  the  whole  were  not  invented 
at  the  time.     In  this  city  the  author  was  at  first  an  object  of  sus- 
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picion ;  from  his  zealous  observance  however  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Mohammedan  law,  this  distrust  gradually  wore  off,  and 
after  having  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  an  east  wind,  he 
again  set  forward  on  the  19th  of  May  in  a  caravan  of  1400  camels, 
destined  for  Tafilet,  not  a  city  but  a  district,  at  the  principal 
town  of  which,  6hourland>  they  arrived  on  the  £3d  of  July. 
During  the  march  the  whole  caravan  suffered  extremely  from  the 
want  of  water^  and  M.  Cailli6  in  particular^  through  the  roguery 
of  a  hypocritical  Moor  to  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted;  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  beg  for  a  drop  of  water  with  his  rosary 
in  his  hand.  On  the  £3d  of  May  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
whiriwind  carrying  with  it  a  column  of  sand  j  being  encamped  at 
the  time,  the  tents  and  every  thing  within  its  reach  were  spun 
round  and  tumbled  together  "  like  straws  ;*'  this  danger  passed  away, 
but  not  so  the  persecutions  of  which  M.  Cailli6  was  the  object. 
From  his  having  been  affected  with  the  scurvy  the  Moors  regarded 
him  with  horror,  and  would  not  eat  with  him,  and ''  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  their  manners  and  habits, 
they  remarked  that  he  could  not^  like  them,  jerk  the  rice  into  his 
hand,  make  it  into  a  small  ball,  and  pitch  it  mto  his  mouth;  and 
when  they  intended  to  offend  him,  repeated  that  he  ate  like  a 
Christian." — p.  407.  Their  slaves  were  encouraged  to  offer  him 
every  sort  of  insult  and  annoyance,  and  the  burthen  of  all  their  abuse 
was,  "  he  resembles  a  Christian.'^  One  man,  on  hearing  that  a 
Christian  stave  would  fetch  1000  piastres,  proposed  to  sell  him 
na  such. 

''  Oq  June  5,  having  reached  the  wells  of  Amoul  Oragim,  the  night 
seemed  to  me  cooler  than  what  we  bad  hitherto  experienced ;  bat  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  serpent,  which  made  me  spring  np 
from  my  sleep  :  it  was  preparing  to  monnt  upon  my  head  when  I  per- 
ceived it.  I  got  np  quickly  j  the  noise  which!  made  frightened  it,  and 
it  immediately  entered  a  hole  which  was  not  far  oflF :  this  reptile  was 
€Te  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  child  twelve  years 
old.  The  idea  of  such  an  unpleasant  neighbour  prevented  my  sleepitig 
Che  rest  of  the  night ;  my  fellow  travellers  had  also  similar  visits,  and 
seemed  not  less  tmi6ed  than  myself.  The  6th  we  retired  to  rest,  and, 
as  on  the  preceding  night,  I  was  tormented  with  seeing  enormous 
snakes."— vol  ill.  p.  2. 

A  peculiarity  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  bis 
heahb  was  better  in  the  desert,  notwithstanding  the  privations  of 
every  sort  met  with  there.  He  was  only  apprehensive  of  dying 
from  thirst. — vol.  iii.  p.  10.  This  fear,  added  to  the  effects  of 
hunger,  rendered  M.  Cailli6  less  scrupulous  than  he  had  been  at 
the  commencement  of  writing  charms  and  amulets,  and  the  fair 
sex  most  liberally  supplied  him  with  messes,  in  which  the  butter 

i2 
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with  whkli  th^  had  previottsly  greased  their  hair  was  iatroduced 
as  a  delicacy,  in  consideration  of  receiving  amulets  which  should 
procore  husbands  for  all  their  relatives;  as  his  stay  in  the  couDtry 
was  but  short,  little  risk  was  incurred  by  the  measure*  In  visiting 
some  Berbers  encamped  near  a  spot  where  the  caravan  halted,  die 
author  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  devoured  by  their  dogs. 

*•  The  Berbers  have  oumeroas  dogs  to  gnard  their  flocks  :  tbey  are 
so  unaccustomed  to  allow  any  stranger  to  approach  the  habitation  they 
are  set  to  guard,  that  the  robbers,  so  frequent  in  ibis  country,  are  re- 
strained by  fear  of  being  eaten  by  them.  Even  Berbers,  if  tbey  belonged 
-to  another  camp,  would  not  dare  to  approach  without  precaution  that 
where  they  are  not  known  ^  but  if  any  business  call  tbem  there,  this  is 
the  method  they  employ  to  escape  the  rage  of  these  merciless  guardians : 
the  stranger  comes  up  slowly  and  goes  round  the  tents  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance j  the  dogs  barli,  but  on  account  of  the  distance  do  not  attack  ;  as 
'soon  as  the  owners  appear  he  mentions  what  brings  him,  and  they  are 
eager  to  satisfy  him  -,  if  it  be  hospitality  he  requires,  a  mat  is  spread  for 
bim  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tents,  and  supper  is  given  bim  3  but  do 
-one  approaches  any  dwelling."— vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  statement  that  the  richest 
inhabitants  of  Tafilet  breakfast  upon  tea,  bread,  and  figs. — p.  71- 
Having  gone  to  Boheim,  a  small  village  three  miles  from  Gbour- 
land,  to  solicit,  but  in  vain,  some  assistance  from  the  governor  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  to  Fez,  our  traveller's  career  was  nearly 
terminated.  Having  gone  with  other  poor  wretches  to  spend  the 
night  under  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  he  met  with  an  adventure, 
which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words: — 

"  La  cour  de  ce  lieu  fermait  k  clef,  et  Ton  ne  pouvait  en  sortir ;  cir- 
constance  qui  faillit  m*attirer  une  tr^s-facheuse  affaire.  Dans  cette 
cour  se  trouvait  b  tombe  d*un  saint  cherif  decide  depuis  long-temps  : 
le  lendemain,  k  leur  grand  scandale,  mes  compagnons  de  gite  s'aper- 
furent  que  cette  sepulture  rev^r^  avait  6t6  salie  pendant  lanuit ;  alofs  il 
.s'eleva  un  cri  g6n4ral  d'indignation,  et  tons  les  regards  se  toum^nt  sur 
moi.  Confus  et  ^pouvante,  je  n*eus  pas  le  courage  de  nier  que  je  fusse 
le  coupable ;  je  m  ezcusai  sur  mon  ignorance  des  localites,  et  protestai, 
ce  qui  6tait  bien  vrai,  que  le  basard  seul,  et  non  la  volonte  de  commettre 
une  profanation,  m'ovait  conduit  vers  cette  place.  Malgre  cette  allega- 
tion sincere,  les  tfttes  ^taient  loin  de  se  calmer,  et  je  ne  sais  trop  ce  qui 
m'en  serait  advenu,  si  par  bonheur  quelques  vieillards  n*avaient  pris  le 
pahi  d*interc6der  en  ma  faveur.  lis  represent^rent  que  Ton  devait  avoir 
^gard  &  ma  quality  d*etranger ;  que  j'ignorais  sfirement  qu'il  y  e&t  une 
tombe  dans  cet  endroit ;  roais  que,  lors  m^mequeje  Taurais  su,  je  n'avais 
pas  pu  apprendre,  chez  les  Chretiens,  k  respecter  ce  qui  est  Tobjet  des 
pommages  de  tout  bon  musulman ;  qu'il  fallait  done  avoir  quelque 
indulgeocc  pour  mon  defaut  d*instruction.  Ce  plaidoyer  fit  son  effet, 
et  laffairc  eu  resta-la."— vol.  iii.  p.  82. 
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By  divpomg  of  his  cloak  and  whatever  else  lie  could  spare, 
M.  Cailh^  was  enabled  to  hire  an  ass  to  carry  him,  in  company 
with  a  small  caravan,  to  Fez»  where,  having  left  Ghourland  on  the 
£d  of  August,  he  arrived  on  the  Idth.  This  city  he  mentions  as 
the  most  beautiful  that  he  had  seen  in  Africa ;  but  the  work  of  Mr. 
James  Grey  Jackson  has  rendered  the  description  of  it  familiar  to 
the  English  reader.  From  Fez  he  proceeded  to  Mequinez,  where 
he  met  with  more  inhospitality  than  even  the  Moors  are  in  the  habit 
of  showing ;  the  mosques,  which  in  other  places  serve  as  an  asy- 
lum for  the  destitute,  were  here  cleared  and  closed  at  ten  at  night* 
Quitting  this  town  on  the  16th  of  August,  on  the  18th  he  reached 
the  sea-port  of  Rabat,  the  ancient  Sallee.  The  French  consul  in 
this  town  being  absent  with  the  emperor,  and  the  vice-consul,  a 
Jew,  refusing  to  assist  him,  M.  Cailli£  hired  an  ass,  and  went  to 
Tangier.  Here  also  there  was  no  French  consul;  he  was,  indeed, 
but  recently  dead ;  the  vice-consul  however,"M.  Delaporte,  re- 
ceived the  traveller  with  kindness,  and  having  taken  such  precau- 
tions as  were  indispensable  for  his  security  while  in  the  country, 
and  attended  him  during  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  the  result  of  the 
fatigues  and  privations  he  had  undergone,  he  induced  the  French 
commander  on  the  Cadiz  station  to  send  a  small  vessel,  by  which 
he  was  landed  at  Toulon.  M.  Delaporte  entertained  at  first 
many  suspicions  as  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Caillii's  statement, 
which,  however,  were  dissipated  upon  a  careful  investigation,  and 
the  traveller,  having  passed  through  a  more  severe  ordeal  before 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  was  awarded  by  them  the 
highest  honours  and  rewards  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and,  on 
their  representation!  he  has  received  from  the  king  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Such  may  be  termed  M.  Cailli6's  ^*  personal  narrative,"  and 
we  are  willing  to  receive  it  as  authentic  and  genuine.  But  our 
readers  may  recollect  the  zeal  with  which,  even  in  18£9»  the  spu- 
rioos  narrative  of  Adams  was  defended  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  we  h^ve  no  higher  claims  to  infallibility  than  the  official 
writers  in  that  periodical.  The  idea  that  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceased Major  l«aing  have  served  as  the  basis  of  this  work  is 
5reposterous.  If  Baron  Rousseau,  the  late  French  consul  at 
npoli,  upon  whom,  from  the  statement  in  the  last  Quarterly 
Review,  (a  statement  which  has  not  yet  met  with  any  contradic- 
tion,) such  strong  suspicions  lie  at  this  moment,  of  having  most 
villainously  possessed  himself  of  these  papers,  be  disposed  to 
make  any  use  thereof,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be  on  his  own 
account.  Besides,  had  any  of  the  documents  on  which  it  is 
founded  passed  through  his  hands,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of 
his  inquisitive,  vigorous,  and  intelligent  mind.     Nothing  of  the 
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9ort  appears ;  there  is  not  oM  particle  4>(  novel  infomii^on  twm 
the  GominenceDient  to  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  precisely  such 
as  would  be  written  bj  a  man  like  what  M.  CatUi6  describes 
himself,  uneducated  and  curious*  to  whom  every  thing,  coase- 
quently»  was  new*  The  errors  and  mistakes  into  which  he  falls 
are  those  of  one  but  imperfectly  ac(quainted  with  the  language 
which  is  the  medium  of  communication*  and  having  arranged  no 
system  of  investigation  in  his  mind.  The  repetitions,  discrepan- 
cies* incongruities*  contradictions*  are  just  such  as  might  be  ex« 
pected  from  a  person  supplying  imperfect  and  half-effaced  memo- 
randa* (notes  icriies  au  crayon  .  •  .faiiguiesp  effacees  par  le  tempi) 
by  the  doubtful  aid  of  his  memory*  and  the  help  of  leading  f  ties- 
tions:  on  these  we  are  disposed  to  lay  great  stress*  and  to  their 
effect*  against  which  it  is*  under  similar  circumstances*  almost  im- 
possible lo  guard*  we  ascribe  the  most  palpable  objections  th^ 
have  been  raised  to  "  the  personal  narrative*'  in  the  work  before  us. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  it  has  been  estimated  too  highly. 
Quoad  M.  Cailli6*s  share  of  the  book*  it  is  undeserving  the  serious 
and  elaborate  criticism  which  it  has  met  with  here*  and  certainly 
it  does  not  merit  the  pompous  eulogies  it  has  received  from  his 
countrymen.  Still,  the  latter  were  natural  enough ;  the  ad  cap^ 
tandum  spirit  in  which  it  is  addressed  to  them*  and  die  prejudices 
it  flatters*  which  would  be  regarded  with  disgust  or  contempt  by 
every  other  nation*  are  admirably  calculated  to  delight  the  French. 
At  Marca*  a  young  Moor*  who  was  interested  in  his  history*  invited 
him*  or  rather  allowed  the  travelfer  to  invite  himself*  into  a  gar- 
den, when  he  presented  him  with  some  fruit  without  having  pre» 
nously  selected  the  best  for  his  own  eating*  and  M.  Cailli6  '^  waa 
astonished  to  find  in  him  un  genre  de  politesse  Franfoise"  When 
he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  witli  any  Moor*  we  are  told  ia 
another  place,  '*1  said*  to  flatter  him*  that  his  gun  was  of  French 
manufacture.''  Then  a  French  Jew,  in  Ijbe  service  of  the  vice- 
consul  of  Tangier,  advised  him  to  carry  to  England  the  fruits  of 
his  journey;  "  he  assured  me  that  this  nation  had  offered  .£25*000 
sterling  as  a  reward  for  travelling  to  Timbuctoo.  Far  front 
listening  to  such  a  contemptible  proposition*  I  replied*  quefeteis 
FranfoiSf  and  I  added,  the  rewards  of  my  government  yM. 
doubtless  not  be  so  considerable*  but  I  will  not  hesitate  a  single 
moment  to  offer  to  my  country,  and  my  king,  the  homage  of  my 
modest  labours."  There  is  something  very  whimsical  in  the  com- 
pound of  national  and  personal  vanity  with  which  the  worthy 
teaveller  exults  over  the  anticipated  disappointment  of  tibe  Eng- 
lish, that  after  having  eipended  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
francs  {£750,000  sterling)  in  the  prosecution  of  African  researdi, 
the  palm  for  which.they  have  been  contending  should  be  snatched 
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from  them  by  the  intrepid  perseverance  of  an  individual  French* 
man,  travelling  upon  his  own  resources^ — thej,  by  the  by,  con- 
sisting of  some  eighty  pounds  he  had  saved  in  an  appointment 
conferred  by  an  English  officer.  This  is  too  ridiculous  to  dwell 
upon.  We  certainly  do  admire  the  patient  endurance  and  enter- 
prise of  an  illiterate  man  undertaking  an  enterprise  to  gratify  hia 
Cttriosity  and  pride,  without  the  possibility  of  any  beneficial  result 
accruing  to  science  from  his  labours.  After  all,  we,  like  M. 
Caillii's  countrymen,  may  have  been  imposed  upon ;  we  do  not 
thiftk  this  is  the  case;  still  it  may  be  so.  For  ourselves,  we  would 
rather  prefer  being  imposed  upon,  if  thereby  encouragement  can 
be  given  to  any  rising  enthusiast  in  the  same  career,  than  run  the 
risk,  by  chillins  scepticism,  of  extinguishing  in  any  youthful  breast 
the  spark  of  daring  intrepidity  which  must  animate  every  man 
who  hopes  to  tread  with  advantage  the  shores  of  Africa.  The 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  will  be  no  worse  off  than  their 
brethren  of  the  Institute,  who,  but  a  very  few  years  since,  be- 
stowed their  highest  honours  upon  a  work  which  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  have  ever  since  regarded  as  apocryphal ;  and  Charles 
X.  will  be  much  in  the  same  situation  as  our  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign,  who,  by  a  bare-faced  fraud,  was  led  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  a  pair  of  most  impudent  and  consum- 
mate quacks. 

But  while  we  are  disposed  to  receive  as  authentic  and  genuine 
what  we  have  denommated  **  the  personal  narrative"  of  M. 
Cailli^,  the  Geographical  memoir  and  the  map  and  the  scientific 
details,  if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
we  regard  as  entirely  of  Paris  manufacture.  The  name  of  M. 
Jomard,  of  the  Institute,  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  quite  the  reverse.  To  English  readers  his  name  must  be 
familiar;  among  other  things,  from  the  reiterated  charges  brought 
against  him  of  plundering,  without  acknowledgment,  our  most 
valuable  periodicals,  and  presenting  the  original  information  con- 
tained therein  to  support  hypotheses  of  his  own.  He  is  likewise 
"  most  advantageously  known"  from  his  connection  with  the  great 
French  work  upon  Egypt;  the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  Gallo-Tuscan  expedition  under  ChampoUion 
and  Rosetti ;  for  in  works  of  that  sort  it  is  accuracy  alone  which 
constitutes  worth.  Now  the  system  of  laying  down  a  map  for 
any  particular  book  of  travels,  and  then  writing  a  journal  of 
bearings,  8lc.  from  the  map  so  protracted,  is  one  to  which  we  are 
no  strangers  in  this  country.  Of  late  years,  too,  we  have  seen 
i0icial  maps  got  np'to  authenticate  hypodieses  in  a  distinguished 
journal,  and  vice  vfrsA.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  very  mon- 
strous in  onr  supposition  that  the  atlas  before  us  was  produced  in 
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'  the  same  way.  "  If  this  map,  constructed  by  M;  Jomard  upon; 
M.  Cailli6's  data,  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct,  then  every  pre- 
ceding geographer  and  traveller  has  toiled  in  vain.  Let  us  bnefly. 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  throw  agaia 
into  confusion  all  that  has  hitherto  been  determined  of  African 
geography. 

^'  M.  CaiUi6  was  not  provided  with  astronomical  insiraments  $  he  bad< 
no  watch,  and  he  guessed  the  hour  by  the  sun's  altitude }  but  he  pos- 
sessed two  compasses,  which  were  of  great  use  to  him.  All  his  beanogs 
have  been  carefully  noted  by  means  of  this  instrument  during  the  day, 
or  the  stars  during  the  night.  As  for  the  distances,  they  were  estimated 
from  many  experiments  made  by  himself  at  Sierra  Leone,  during  the 
time  he  was  preparing  for  his  enterprise.  He  was  accustomed  to  tra- 
verse a  distance  measured  exactly  in  English  miles,  and  to  observe  the 
time  in  which  he  described  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  rated  the  num- 
ber of  miles  in  each  of  his  journeys.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  282. 

We  request  our  readers  to  consider  attentively  the  different 
statements  in  the  foregoing  extract,  and  then  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, if,  even  in  laying  down  a  rough  map,  much  more  in 
presuming  to  correct  one  in  which  many  points  were  approxi- 
mately known,  upon  such  authorit^^  a  more  barefaced  attempt 
were  ever  made  by  impudence  to  impose  on  credulity.  But  it 
seems  the  routes  thus  obtained  agree  most  harmoniously  with  the 
itineraries  published  by  other  travellers,  and  the  latitude  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  resulting  therefrom,  differs  only  one  minute  from  that 
deduced  from  measuring  the  length  of  a  shadow  cast  at  midday 
by  a  stick  about  two  feet  long. '  "  Tajit  pis  pour  lesfaits*^  This 
is  proving  too  much ;  for  when  it  is  considered,  what  every  practi- 
cal man  will  avow,  that  such  accuracy  could  not  be  obtained  by 
such  means  in  a  survey  carried  round  a  parish,  much  less  over 
one-third  of  the  African  continent,  we  think  no  more  conclusive 
proof  can  be  afforded  of  what  we  have  already  declared,  that  the 
journal  was  drawn  up  from  the  map,  not  the  map*  protracted 
from  the  bearings.  Adducing  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers 
to  calculate  the  latitude  from  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
style  when  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  was  intended,  we  pre- 
sume,  to  authenticate  the  original  observations;  we  feel  for  M* 
Coraboeuf,  the  officer  in  question. 

Our  statement  that  every  thing  in  these  volumes  approaching  to 
what  might  be  designated  a  scientific  memorandum  is  an  interpo- 
lation, is  not  lightly  made ;  although,  possibly  it  may  not  be  the 
work  of  M.  Jomard.     Take  the  following: — 

'*  It  is  by  this  (the  pole)  star  that  the  Arabs  are  guided  in  all  their 
journeys  across  the  Doertj  the  oldest  guides  in  the  caravans  take  the 
lead  to  point  out  the  road  to  the  others  ^  a  sand  hill,  a  rock,  the  diffe« 
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Fence  of  the  colour  of  the  sand,  aooie  tufts  of  grass,  are  for  them  infal- 
lible signs  by  which  they  know  where  they  are.  Without  a  compass^ 
without  any  other  method  of  observation,  they  have  such  a  habit  of 
remarking  the  smallest  things,  that  they  never  lose  their  way,  although 
there  is  no  road  traced,  and  the  tracks  of  the  camels  are  in  an  instant  filled 
up  and  effaced  by  the  wind." — vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

(On  the  7th  of  May,  1 828,)  ''  the  night  was  warm  and  calm ;  the 
sky,  which  was  serene,  allowed  us  to  see  its  starry  vault :  before  us 
(their  course  was  due  north)  we  had  the  Great  and  Less  Bear,  which  ap- 
peared very  near  the  horizon.  Not  being  able  to  sleep  upon  the  beast  that 
was  carrying  me,  I  observed  the  stars  describe  their  course  -,  I  remarked 
in  the  east  the  group  of  stars  so  remarkable,  called  the  Constellation  of 
Oiion ;  I  still  observed  it  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  course  almost  in 
our  zenith ;  at  the  approach  of  day  it  disappeared,  and  seemed  to  bury 
itself  in  an  ocean  of  sand." — vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

Any  boarding-school  miss,  who  can  rectify  a  globe  for  the 
latitude  of  18^  N«,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  exposing  this  mis^ 
statement. 

The  two  vocabularies  of  the  Mandingo  and  Kissour  language, 
published  in  this  work,  agree  nearly  enough  with  those  already 
made  known  in  the  writings  of  English  travellers.  The  Kissour 
at  least,  more  extensive  than  that  of  Denham,  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  him,  but  not  with  what  has  appeared  m  the  volumes  of 
Adams,  Bowdich,  and  Lyon.  From  these,  however,  no  conclu- 
sive inference  could  be  ^rawn. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
deep  regret  at  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  brought  forward. 
Had  no  undue  attempts  been  made  to  push  it  into  disproportion- 
ate prominence,  had  there  been  no  suspicious  concealment,  no 
contemptible  mystification  on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Pans,  nor  so  much  to-do-about-notbing  by  M.  Jomard,  the 
distmst  with  which  it  has  been  received  would  not  have  been 
excited,  and  M.  Cailli6  would  have  been  universally  recognised 
as  a  man  intrepjd  and  zealous,  from  whose  efforts,  with  more 
ample  means  at  his  disposal,  and  with  adequate  instruction,  great 
benefit  might  accrue  to  science.  £very  government  in  Europe 
would  have  been  proud  to  enlist  such  a  man  in  their  service; 
whereas  we  now  thmk  that  the  cloud  of  suspicion  which  hangs 
over  him  will  never  be  dispelled,  for  we  see  no  method  by  which 
to  separate  the  true  statements  Of  M.  Cailli6from  the  fabrications 
of  his  editor. 


(  IM  ) 
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l6mo.  Stockholm.  1828. 
This  florid  Greek  title  means  in  plain  English  nothing  more  than 
Elegant  Extracts,  and  of  course  if  these  were  in  a  language  with 
which,  or  with  the  translated  literature  of  which,  Ae  British 
public  were  familiar,  such  a  compilation  would  not  deserve  noticcf. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  Swedish.  By 
scientific  men  Sweden  is,  indeed,  revered  as  the  birth-place  of 
Linn6,  of  Berzelius,  and  of  some  other  distinguished  natural 
philosophers;  but  prior  to  the  appearance  of  die  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  not  a  score  of  readers  in  this  country,  we  appre- 
hend,'were  aware  of  her  possessing  any  authors  whatever.  In  our 
very  first  Number  we  afforded  some  glimpses  of  information  upon 
this  subject,  showing  that  tlie  Belles  Lettres  neither  then  were, 
nor  ever  had  been,  neglected  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula;  and 
subse<juently  the  account  we  gave  of  the  Bishop  of  Wexio*s  ex- 
traordinary poem,  must  have  convinced  our  readers  that  the  Hyper- 
borean Muse  is  by  no  means  to  be  utterly  despised.  Still,  how- 
ever, little  is  known  here  of  her  votaries  beyond  their  names,  and 
we  are  glad  of  the  means  the  Swensk  Antholo^  ofiers  of  making 
our  readers  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  (Swedish  poetry;  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  which  was,  we  are  told,  one  principal  ob- 
ject that  induced  the  editor,  P.  A.  Wallmark,  a  privy  counsellor 
and  ci-devant  Swedish  preceptor  to  the  Crown  Prince,  to  under- 
take the  present  publication.  Another  object  was  to  facilitate 
the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  beauties  of  poetry,  which  Coun- 
sellor Wallmark  esteems  an  important  part  of  education.  In  his 
preface  he  says — 

''  The  sense  of  poetic  beauty  is  closely  allied  to  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty,  and  cannot  be  developed  without  lending  a  prop  to  virtne.  It 
is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  invisible  Uhurch  that  unites 
all  under  one  shepherd.  And  what  is  good  taste,  which  I  will  call  the 
Warden  of  the  Temple,  but  right  judgment ;  or  bad  taste,  but  obliquity 
of  judgment?  Bat  if  the  heart  be  governed  by  the  judgment,  how  im- 
portant IS  it  that  the  latter  should  be  sound  and  right,  and  that  it  should 
be  moulded  accordingly  as  early  as  possible.  The  former  will  hardly 
follow  the  rigbt  path  if  the  latter  do  not.  He  who  bves  what  is  de-^ 
prwed  in  tbongfat  and  expression,  is  not  hx  fram  equally  loving  it  in 
conduct ;  and  he  who  is  without  sense  of  beauty  will  readily  become  aa 
insensible  to  the  dignity  of  virtue/* 

Herr  Wallmark  has  divided  and  subdivided  his  collection  agree* 
ably  to  a  classification  of  his  own  of  the  different  species  of  poetry, 
which  appears  perfectly  original,  and  which  we  confess  ourselves 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend.     Without,  however,  either  entering  into 
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or  following  its  detaib>  we  shall  select  from  some  of  the  divisions 
usually  recognised,  such  pieces  as  seem  best  adapted  to  exhibit 
the  genius  of  Swedish  poetrj,  both  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  at  least 
so  far  as  this  Anthoiogy  supplies  us  with  the  means.  It  would 
more  fully  have  answered  the  purpose  had  its  compiler  observed 
a  strict  neutrality  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Gallican  and 
anti-Gallican,  or  national,  schools.  This  was,  perhaps*  too  much 
to  expect;  and  the  privy  counsellor  unluckily  belongs  to  that 
school,  of  which,  even  if  we  thought  it  comprised  most  talent,  we 
should  still  be  the  least  desirous  to  see,  or  to  offer  our  readers^ 
specimens.  Wallmark  has,  we  believe,  succeeded  to  Leopold  as 
the  head  of  the  French  party.  His  volumes  accordingly  abound 
with  the  productions  of  Gallican  writers;  whilst  of  the  others, 
although  we  do  not  mean  to  charge  him  with  actually  passing 
them  by,  he  affords  us  but  few  specimens,  not  always  favourably 
chosen;  and  he  altogether  omits  some  names  of  considerable 
Swedish  celebrity.  1  he  national  author  whose  name  recars  most 
frequently  in  the  Anthology  is  Tegner,  and  though  we  certainly 
cannot  object  to  this  preference,  Teener's  works  are  those  we  are, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  least  inclined  to  translate,  inasmuch  as 
our  review  of  his  Frithu^'U  Saga  has  made  his  talents  and  his 
^tyle  sufficiently  known  to  our  readers.  In  consequence  of  Walt 
mark's  partiality  we  shall  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  bestow  a 
shorter  article  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done  upon  his  pub* 
lication.  We  intend  ere  long  to  notice  separately  some  of  the  anti- 
Gallican  writers. 

We  shall  not  translate  any  of  the  editor's  epic  or  dramatic  ex- 
tracts. A  poem  of  either  desc.ription  must  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
and  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated  by  extracts,  since  a  bad  poem  or 
play  may  afford  a  fine  passage  or  scene;  and  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  will  hardly,  we  fear,  admit  of  cavil.  With  respect 
therefore  to  the  first  of  these  loftiest  branches  of  potesy,  we  shall 
merely  say  that  our  editor  separates  the  epopcea  from  narrative 
poetry,  (we  cannot  conceive  why,)  placing  it  after  that,  descriptive 
poetry,  and  the  idyl,  and  gives  extracts  from  several  epics:  e.  g. 
a  "  Choice  of  Hercules,"  in  hexameters  by  Stiemholm,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  modem  Swedish  poets;  a  ''  Sweden's  Liberty," 
by  Von  Dalin,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
wrote  in  Alexandrine  couplets  exactly  modelled  upon  the  French 
vers  heroiques — a  favourite  measure  with  all  the  disciples  of  the 
Gallican  school,  who,  further,  to  prove  their  devotion  to  their 
French  masters  we  presume,  usually  adopt  the  Frenchified  form 
of  classical  names,  as  Or/ee,  Pompie,  &c.  To  return  to  the  epic 
poeois,  respecting  which  our  compiler  has  shown  more  liberality 
than  in  any  other  division  of  his  collection : — he  gives  extracts 
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from  BIX  more  epic  poems,  two  upon  Scandinavian  Mythology  by 
Ling  and  Skioldebrand;  three  upon  Charles  X.,  Gustavus  Wasa 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  Count  Gyllenborg,  Celsius  and  Pro- 
fessor Franzen ;  and  one  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to 
Cbristianily^  by  Stagnelius,  a  young  and  promising  poet,  not  long 
since  prematurely  cut  off.  His  Wladitnir  den  Store,  or  the 
Strong,  merits  a  degree  of  attention  which  we  hope  soon  to  afford 
it.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  mention  a  mock-heroic  poem, 
by  Rudbeck,  upon  the  municipal  squabbles  of  a  country  town 
unknown  to  us  even  by  name. 

We  cannot  equally  praise  Wallmark's  liberality  as  to  the  drama. 
He  confines  his  extracts  to  three  dull  tragedies  of  Leopold  and 
Adierbeth,  all  most  sedulously  fashioned  to  the  French  pattern/ 
entirely  omitting  Ling's  numerous  tragedies.  In  comedy  he  ^ives 
some  scenes  from  Count  Gyllenborg's  Nya  Herrskapet,  New 
Lordship,  (which  seems  to  ofier,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  upon 
such  data,  an  amusing  picture  of  Swedish  manners,)  and,  com- 
plaining of  great  national  poverty  in  this  department,  nearly  com- 
pletes his  very  brief  dramatic  division,  with  a  few  scenes  from 
dramas  and  operas  of  Kellgren,  an  author  of  high  and  merited 
reputation,  but  to  us  insupportably  French  in  thought  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  in  style.  Voltaire  is  evidently  the  god  of  Kellgren's  as 
of  Leo{)old'8  idolatry.  We  said  **  nearly  completes,"  for  the 
editor  gives  us  two  scenes  from  a  dramatic  poem  by  Stagnelius, 
entitled  ''  the  Martyrs ;"  and  as  this  is  a  production  of  a  species 
better  to  be  appreciated  by  extracts  than  the  epopcea  or  regular 
drama,  we  shall  translate  part  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Pagan 
mother  and  her  Christian  daughter,  which  may,  we  trust,  awaken 
some  curiosity  respecting  this  author's  works. 

''  EnnUa.  If  that  thou  love  me,  wherefore  not  mtmst 
Thy  sorrows  and  thy  pleasures  to  my  bosom? 
Coofideuce  is  the  holy  aliment 
That  noarisbes  the  fire  of  tender  feeling. 
As  the  lamp's  flame  by  Pallas*  oil  is  fed. 
Believe  me,  be,  who,  silent  visionary, 
Shuts  up  within  himself  his  joy  and  grief. 
Nought  but  self-love  within  his  bosom  kindles. 
For  even  as  the  fire  will  in  its  eddy 
Whirl  up  tow'rds  Heaven  whatever  owns  its  power; 
As  iron  oy  the  magnet's  witchery 
Attracted,  will  foruke  its  resting  place; 
So  tenderness,  wherever  found,  rests  not 
Until  united  to  its  likeness.     Where, 
Oh  where  are  fled  those  former  happy  days, 
When  in  thv  laughing  eye  each  new-bom  thought 
I  read  ?— when  into  a  fond  mother's  breast 
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Thy  bopet  and  {tan,  thy  weal  and  woe  were  poaied  ? 
Now  bathed  in  tears,  a  gloomy  wanderer 
I  find  thee  eyermore.    Thou  sufferest — 
May  not  thy  mother  with  thee  moam  ?  Is  she 
Unworthy  to  compassionate  her  child? 

Perpetua.  Mother,  I  suffer  not !    Oh  couldst  thou  know 
The  blessedness  of  tears !    Not  sweeter  falls, 
I'tfae  hour  of  evening's  crimson  glow,  the  dew 
On  Syria's  nardus  rose.    The  myrrii-tree's  sweat  drops 
In  SaJ)a's  groves  less  precious  are  than  tears. 

Em.  Aye,  truly,  they  yield  solace;  but  that  solace 
By  burning  agony  must  be  preceded  i 
Their  balm,  Fate*s  sun,  witn  scorching  noontide  rays. 
Expressed.    Hapless  child !  Thou  suflerest. 
Strive  not  to  laugh — a  ghost-like  laughter  only 
Hovers  round  thy  cold  lips. 

Per.  Alas!  This  earth 
Deserves  not  gladness.    Like  the  butterfly 
That  has  outlived  the  rose's  day  of  bliss. 
Oar  soul  on  dusky  pinions  here  below 
Round  desarts  flies,  pining  incessantly. 

Em,  My  daughter,  others  praise  life's  plenteousnessj 
Why  pinest  thou  alone?  Youth's  cup  for  thee 
Still  mantles,  and  each  wafture  of  Heaveu's  breath 
Should  pleasure  thee.    Thou  lovest  not.    Lo !  this. 
The  single  reason  of  thy  melancholy ; 
Love  and  be  happy !  with  an  hundred  tongues 
Nature  exhorts  thee  thus. — Obey  her  voice ! 
The  hand  of  death  quenched  thy  first  nuptial  torch. 
Venus  for  thee  superior  bliss  prepares 
Ttbe  second's  light.    Oh  bid  her  kindle  it, 
And  by  its  golden  beams  begin  a  new 
Olympian  life !    Cornelius  loves  thee.     Yet 
In  life's  mid  season,  like  the  stately  palm 
He  blooms,  and  Fortune  dwells  in  bis  proud  halls. 
Present  him  with  thy  hand  at  Hymen's  altar. 
And  bid  the  Fates  spin  a  rose-coloured  thread 
Of  many  joyful  years  for  both  of  yon. 

Per,  Ob,  I  conjure  you,  utter  not  a  word 
Of  earthly  happiness,  of  earthly  love ! 
Not  theirs  to  satisfy  the  soul— I  know  them. 
Oh  force  me  not  on  my  heart's  higher  longings 
To  act  a  murder,  and  false  sacrifices 
Offer  to  gods  whose  impotence  Fve  proved! 

Em.  Wilt  thou  then,  daughter,  haughtily  reject 
Each  solace  proffered  by  a  mother's  heart  ? 
Like  the  delusive  light  in  forest  shades, 
Fly'st  thou  injuriously  our  outstretched  arms  ? 
Then  let  my  tenderness  no  longer  speak. 
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Bot  mine  tipbraidings  stomi  tby  soal!  Now  heur^ 
And  answer.    Wherefore  dost  tbou  thus  forsake 
Thy  motber^s  home,  thy  father's  ancient  halls? 
Wherefore  dost  thoa  no  longer  celebrate 
Our  yeariy  festivals  ?  No  longer  crown 
Our  household  gods  with  rosemary  and  myrde. 
Or  offer  holy  salt  on  their  chaste  altars  ? 
Hast  thou  thy  heart  changed  with  thy  residence. 
And  to  the  house  that  shdtered  thee  in  childhood 
Does  no  soft  fire  now  draw  thy  soul  ?    Have  all 
The  rosy  recollections  of  thy  youth 
Fled  with  the  hours'  still  circling  dance  ? 

Per.  My  heart 
God  sees,  and  in  high  Heaven  hears  the  sighs 
I  for  your  welfare  breathe. 

Em.  With  fiction's  blossoms 
Thou'dst  decorate  the  winter  of  thy  heart. 
Like  serpent  amidst  roses  does  thy  soul 
Conceal  itself.    Thou  breathe  a  sigh  for  us 
To  Heaven?    No!  The  cloudy  heights  to  which 
In  solitary  piety  thou  prayest, 
For  us  have  only  wrath  and  thunderbolts. 
Oh  grievous  word,  die  not  upon  my  lips ! 
Infernal  thought,  embody  thee  in  sound ! 
Let  it  howl  mournful  as  the  north  wind's  sigh 
In  forest,  or  owl's  hoot  from  moss-clad  grave ! 
Come  hither,  daughter!  Look  into  mine  eyes. 
Traitress,  come  hither !    Sink  not  to  the  ground 
Like  vapour  $  what  thou  think'st  in  night  eternal 
To  hide — before  thy  mother's  gaze  severe 
It  lies  unveiled.    Wretched  one  !  Thou'rt  a  Christian. 

Per.  Ob  woe  is  me,  unhappy,  that  myself 
I  was  not  first  mine  honour  to  proclaim  ! 
Yes,  mother,  I'm  a  Christian.     Holy  waves 
Have  purified  my  soul ;  from  darkness*  errors 
The  blessed  mystery  of  the  high  Cross 
Has  called  me  to  the  path  of  light  and  truth. 
The  hidden  manna  I've  already  tasted 
That  feeds  the  soul  in  desarts — 1  have  gathered 
The  golden  ^it,  in  Eden's  morning  dew, 
That  shines  seraphicaliy  o'er  life's  stream. 
Oh  grudge  not  to  thy  daughter  her  delight. 
But  share  thyself  her  happiness,  her  glory. 

Em,  Alas !  What  sorceress  from  Thessalian  huts 
Has  with  her  witcheries  bewildered  thee? 
What  dream,  of  subterranean  vapours  formed, 
Deceives  thy  heart  ?  Which  of  th'  Eumenides 
Has  lured  thee  criminally  to  abandon 
Thy  childhood's  faith,  tby  maidhood's  golden  gods  ? 
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Per.  Thote  gods  are  vUionary,  and  the  poets 
Say  truly,  that  by  Night,  black,  desolate. 
Void,  unexisting  Night,  they  were  engendered. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Em,  Oh,  crad  daughter,  that  into  her  gra?e 
Precipitat'st  thy  mother  !  Ne'er  believe 
I  can  survive  thee.    Thon'rt  the  sun,  whose  rays 
Of  softened  purple  brighten  my  late  antumn. 
And  open  life's  last  flowers  of  gladsomeness. 
If  thou  art  lost,  what  should  remain  for  me 
Save  Death's  cold  winter  night,  and  sleep  eternal  ? 
«  «  •  •  * 

Believe  as  likes  thee,  but  conceal  thy  ftiith. 

Per.  Thy  tender  counsel  I  may  not  obey ; 
Thou  biddest  me  against  my  conscience  act : 
Believe,  and  own  thy  faith,  are  life's  conditions. 

Em,  Have  mercy  on  the  heart  that  throbbed  for  thee 
Whilst  thine  was  yet  unmoved.     Oh  !  turn  again  ! 
Be  as  thou  wast  of  yore ! 

Per,  Thou,  who  in  sorrow. 
To  sorrow  bor'st  me,  and  a  deathfnl  life. 
Take  back  thy  gift !    I  to  the  sacrifice 
Offer  me  willingly. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Oh,  God !  Amongst  the  many  habitations 
That  shine  above,  the  thousand  rose-formed  bowers 
In  Paradise — is  there  no  place  for  her  V 

We  should  willingly  translate  a  few  Odes,  from  the  abundant 
lyrical  stores  of  the  Swedish  muse ;  but  their  great  length  obliges 
us  to  limit  our  selection.  The  following  philosophical  Ode  upon 
the  Desire  of  Deathless  Fame,  is  by  Leopold,  the  chief  leader  of 
the  Gallican  party,  and  a  prime  favorite  with  Gustavus  III.  We 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  shortening  it  by  three  heavy  stanzas. 

'*  Vainly,  amidst  the  headlong  course 
Of  cent'ries,  centuries  on  that  urge. 
Earth's  self,  despite  her  weight  and  foree. 
Becomes  the  prey  of  time's  wild  surge  3 
Vainly  OUivion's  depths  profound 
Bury  of  former  names  the  sound. 
With  manners,  arts,  and  deeds  gone  by : 
Born  amidst  ruins,  we  survey 
Sixty  long  centuries  decay, 
And  dare  time's  sovereignty  defy ; 

"  Ev'n  when  by  Fame's  impetuous  car 
Our  glory  round  the  world  is  spread, 
A  breath  from  eastern  caves  afar 
Cornea  poison-fnuight — The  Hero's  dead  ! 
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A  worm,  coDdenmed  in  dast  to  crawly 
Concealed  in  grass,  from  thy  foot-fall, 
Thy  soaring  flight  for  ever  stays  -, — 
A  splinter  starts  ;-~thy  race  is  run  5 
Shines  on  thy  pride  the  rising  sun, 
Thine  ashes  meet  bis  setting  rays. 

"  And  thon,  the  insect  of  an  boar. 
O'er  time  to  triumph  wouldst  pretend ; 
With  nenres  of  grass  wouldst  brave  the  power 
Beneath  which  pyramids  must  bend ! 
A  slave,  by  every  thing  controlled. 
Thou  canst  not  for  an  instant  mould 
Thine  actions*  course,  thy  destiny ; 
In  want  of  all,  of  all  the  sport. 
Thou,  against  all  who  need*st  support, 
Boastest  o'er  Death  the  mastery ! 

*'  Recall'st,  as  they  would  prove  thy  right 
To  honors  but  to  few  assigned. 
Our  Wasa  sovereign's  annals  bright. 
The  triumphs  of  a  Newton*s  mind. 
Whilst  round  thie  globe  thy  glances  rove^ 
On  worics  and  deeds,  that  amply  prove 
Man's  strength  of  intellect,  they  fail : 
Their  mysteries  time  and  space  unfold. 
New  worlds  are  added  to  the  old. 
Beauty  and  light  adorning  all. 

"  Strange  creature,  go,  fulfil  thy  fate,* 
Govern  the  earth,  subdue  the  waves. 
Measure  the  stars'  paths,  regulate 
Time's  clock,  seek  gold  in  Chile's  graves  ; 
Raise  towns  that  lava-buried  sleep, 
Harvest  the  rocks,  build  on  the  deep, 
Force  nature,  journey  in  the  sky. 
Surpass  iu  height  each  monument. 
On  mountains  mountains  pile— content. 
Beneath  their  mass  then  putrefy ! 

"  Yes,  fruits  there  are  that  we  enjoy. 
Produce  of  by- gone  centuries'  toil ; 
The  gifts  remain,  though  time  destroy 
The  givers,  long  ago  Death's  spoil : 
And  whilst  deluded  crowds  believe 
TheiiLgugrdon  they  shall  straight  receive 
In  adroihiilfn's  empty  cries. 
Their  whitening  and  forgotten  bones 
Repose,  unconscious  as  the  stones  « 
Where  burns  th'  atoning  sacrifice. 


*  We  need  hardly  observe,  that  this  stansa  is  imitated  from  Pope,  who  is  honoured 
with  the  approbation  ol*  the  GaJlican  school. 
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V 

*  »  «  « 

"  Tbe  Poet's,  Hero's  golden  dreftm, 
Olympus'  Heaven,  Memory's  days, 
VflJor  enthroned  in  £arth*s  esteem. 
And  Genius'  never-fading  bays  ! 
Frond  names,  the  solace  of  onr  woes. 
That  often  vanity  bestows 
On  empty  shadows,  nothing  worth; 
Oh  have  ye  giv'n  in  Memory's  shrine 
To  virtue  honors  more  divine 
Than  vice  and  folly  gain  on  earth? 

"  But  grant  we  that  for  victory's  prize 
The  Hero  brave  fierce  war's  alarms  j 
His  deeds  are  noble  if  unwise,    . 
His  valor  overawes  and  charms ; 
And  pardon  him,  created  strongs 
For  energy  in  right  or  wrong  5 
^Vho  darkling  with  the  crowd  remains, 
A  son  of  ruin's  night  is  he. 
Immersed  in  dreams  of  memory. 
That  sound  philosophy  disdains. 

"  Go,  shake  the  Neva's  banks  with  dread. 
With  liberal  arts  our  Northland  grace. 
With  Genius'  torch,  or  War's,  blood-red. 
Enlighten,  or  destroy  thy  race^ 
A  deathless  name  by  arms,  be  won 
For  Ingo  *  or  for  Marathon, 
Establish  thrones,  or  overturn. 
Our  Europe's  tottering  liberty 
Down  trample,  or  exalt  on  high. 
Then  crown  thyself,  and  danger  spurn. 

"  But  when  a  soul  of  vulgarer  mood. 
For  shadows,  fancies  such  as  these. 
Abandons  life's  substantial  good, 
Life*s  humbler  duties  that  displease ; 
But  when,  seduced  by  dreams  of  praise 
From  unborn  worlds,  ideots  would  raise 
A  monument  of  baseless  fame. 
Who,  with  false  arrogance  elate. 
May  guilty  prove,  but  never  great, 
I  blush  in  human  nature's  name. 

"  Still  may  this  thirst  for  men's  esteem 
Spur  m^rit  forward  on  his  course ! 
Deprive  not  earth  of  that  Mr  dream. 
Her  culture's  and  her  honour's  source. 

*  Akt!  that  the  "  deathless  name"  of  this  Swedish  Marathon  should  be  unknown  to 
EnjUahean.  . 
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Woe  worth  the  day,  when  Reason's  hand. 
Unloosing  prrittdbe'  last  band, 
From  the  wondTs  ejetbe  veil  shall  tear, 
ShaU  with  her  Mazing  torch  repeal 
The  nothing  that  rewards  our  zeal, 
The  errors  that  our  steps  ensnare ! 

*'  Young  son  of  Art,  thy  bosom's  flame 
With  hopes  of  centuries'  wonder  cheer ! 
Shrink,  Monarch,  from  the  voice  of  blame 
Whose  sound  shall  never  reach  thine  ear ! 
And  virtue,  thou,  in  life  betrayed, 
Forgottan,  pitmdly  through  death's  shade 
Thy  memory  see  with  honors  graced! 
A  God,  befriending  our  weak  kind. 
Illusion,  as  our  bcdm  assigned, 
By  th*  entrance  to  life's  desart  placed. 

^*  To  Genius,  in  his  kindling  mood. 
Statues  are  promised  by  her  breath ; 
She  purchases  the  warrior's  blood 
With  garlands  in  the  hand  of  Death  3 
She  animates  the  poet's  song 
With  all  the  raptures  that  belong 
To  immortality  divine ; 
The  student,  o'er  Ms  night  lamp  bent. 
Sees  through  her  glass,  though  poor,  content, 
His  light  o'er  distant  ages  shine. 

**  Break  but  her  witchery's  golden  wand  ;-* 
No  longer  Genius  flashes  bright ; 
Rome  shrinks  from  the  Barbarian's  brand, 
Athens  and  science  fiftde  from  sight ; 
Europe's  old  dread,  our  Northern  ground 
No  more  with  heroes  shall  abound. 
When  threaten  danger,  blood,  and  broil } 
And  paid  by  thanklessness,  no  more 
Shall  birth-crowned  monarchs,  as  of  yore, 
Exchange  their  joys  for  duty's  toil." 

We  shall  next  translate  an  Elegiac  Ode,  (as  it  is  named  by  either 
the  author  or  the  editor)  the  only  piece  in  the  collectioo  from  the  pen 
of  the  highly  gifted  and  admired  Atterbom ;  chough  its  somewhat 
mystical  and  gloomy  philosophy  is  not,  as  fair  as  we  comprehend  it, 
to  our  taste,  and  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  fairly  chosen  specimen 
of  so  renowned  an  author.  It  is  written  in  the  person  of  the 
Hyacinth,  referring  to  the  classical  fable  which  produces  that 
flower  from  the  blood  of  Ajax,  and  inscribes  upon  its  petals  the 
Greek  ejaculation,  forming  the  first  half  of  his  name.  As  the 
two  uorbymed  lines  may  s«rprise  our  readers,  we  must  state  once 
for  all,  that,  in  our  translations,  we  closely  imitate  the  metrical 
forms  of  the  original* 
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THE  HYACINTH. 

'*  The  heart's  blood  am  I  of  expiriug  strength, 
Engraved  on  mine  nm  is  its  cry. 
My  dark  glowing  pangs^  to  thee  are  tbey  koofrn  \ 
Art  thou  too  a  stranger  'mid  life's  shadows  thrown. 
Deceived  by  its  dreamery} 
Learn  that  yonth-gifing  joy  to  the  stars  atone 
Was  allotted  !     Their  yontb  in  Uie  sky 
With  circling  dances  they  celebrate  } 
And  our  steps  from  the  cradle,  illnminate 
To  the  grave. 

"  Why  longer  endeavours  thine  earnest  glance 
To  a  merciless  Heaven  to  pray  } 
An  adamant  door  bars  its  tower  of  light } 
To  earth's  abyss  from  its  dizzying  height 
What  bridge  may  open  a  way? 
There  Blessedness^  Truths  may  be  throned  in  might. 
But  thou^  canst  thou  destiny  sway  ? 
Of  suffering  only  can  dust  be  secure ; 
Who  rises^  thy  happier  lot  to  insure. 
From  the  grave  ? 

"  Hope  noints  indeed  to  a  verdant  sbora 
Where  the  beautiful  Syrens  sing. 
And  waken  their  harps  while  bright  shines  the  sun  ^ 
But  the  bone-whitened  coast  shows  where  murder  is  done, 
And  treachery  dwells  on  each  string. 
Illusions  on  distaffs  of  Nomas  spunj 
To  the  feeble  distraction  bring : 
He  is  wise  who  disdains  to  fear  or  implore ; 
But  wisest  he  who  desires  nothing  more 
Than  a  grave. 

**  Yet  within  thee,  to  battle  with  time  and  £ite 
There  blazes  a  fire  divine. 
Whate'er's  evanescent  its  flame  shall  consume  \ 
And  if  clouded  the  course  of  the  planets  in  gloom> 
Thy  star  on  the  conflict  shall  shine  ! 
And  soon  shall  the  long,  happy  night  of  the  tomb. 
With  peace  and  her  laurels  oe  thine. 
He  whose  bosom  of  heaven  and  hell  holds  the  fires 
Suffices  himself,  and  no  solace  requires 
But  the  grave." 

Passing  from  this  Elegiac  Ode,  to  the  regular  Elegies,  which 
upon  the  ^hol«  we  think  the  most  pleasing  portion  of  the  com- 
pilation, we  shall  take  as  our  specimen  of  Professor  Franzen  (re- 
puted the  Byron  or  Scott  of  his  countrymen)  a  Love  Elegy  upon 
bis  high-bom  and  absent  fair. 
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"  Natnre !  Thy  ran  uprises  bright. 
The  scattering  clouds  dissolve  3 
Each  worm  revives,  and  to  our  sight 
Earth,  heav'n,  new  charms  evolve. 
In  hopelessness  I  only  pine ; 
My  sun  no  more  shidl  shine. 

*'  Gone  is  the  drifted  snow,  erewbik 
Where  battling  whiriwinds  strove. 
All  seems  in  nuptial  bliss  to  smile. 
Each  breath's  a  kiss  of  love. 
But  ah  !    Amidst  my  bosom's  pains 
A  springless  winter  reigns. 

«'  Unfolds  its  flowV  bud  after  bud 
Whence  thousand  colours  glance : 
Gay  butterflies  around  them  scud 
In  ever-varying  dance. 
One  flower  alone  my  heart  could  cheer; 
Alone  it  is  not  here. 

"  Hither  once  more  the  chaffinch  flies 
From  wintry  pilgrimage, 
Nor  wastes,  on  Orient's  fairer  skies. 
Thoughts,  tender  cares  engage. 
Winter  or  Spring  shall  never  more 
Mine  absent  one  restore. 

'*  Mark  the  fond  pair  on  yonder  spray 
In  blissful  liberty ; 
Ue  at  each  trill  suspends  his  lay. 
Awaiting  her  reply. 
Alas !     Unanswered  by  a  word 
My  song ;  not  even  heard. 

''  What  scared  them  midst  their  harmless  love? 
But  see,  where  even  now 
They  meet  within  the  nearest  grove. 
And  kiss  upon  a  bough. 
We  parted,  and  I  pining  roam 
Where  she  shall  never  come. 

"  They're  parted  nor  by  wealth  nor  state 
That  faith  and  troth-plight  break ; 
No  care,  so  tender  be  each  mate. 
They  for  a  dwelling  take : 
The  grave's  my  dwelling;  t  shall  sleep 
Where  she  must  never  weep." 

The  following,  upon  the  Tints  of  Evening,  is  by  Ingelgren. 
*'  The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hill. 
But  over  earth,  and  sky,  and  air, 
Ete's  crimson  tints  are  glowing  still. 
And  tidings  from  the  morrow  bear. 
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''  Thus  hope,  when  sinks  life's  happiness^ 
Upon  our  night  of  sorrow  glows^ 
Promising  hrighter,  endless  bliss 
After  o|ir  pilgrimage  of  woes. 

"  The  longing  hearty  whose  wishes  spring 
To  fond  foreboding's  unknown  land« 
Borrows  imagination  s  wing, 
Though  fettered  here  in  Reason's  band, 

''  Presumptuous !  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  ? 
Earth's  vapours  mock  thine  eye  of  clay. 
Mark  crimson  evening^s  golden  sky, 
And  BOPE  the  moirow  s  promised  day." 

We  now  turn  to  the  Satires,  from  which  we  select  one  of  Kell- 
gren's,  bearing  a  somewhat  astounding,  though  incontrovertibly 
true  title.  It  is  written  in  alternately  rhyming  Alexandrines ;  a 
measure  which  would,  in  English,  be  so  intolerably  heavy,  that 
in  our  translation  we  must  needs  lop  a  foot  off  the  lines,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thereby  a  little  cramped. 

FOLLY  IS  NO  PROOF  OF  GENIUS. 

''  I  grant  'tis  oft  of  greatest  men  the  lot 

To  stumble  now  and  then,  or  darkling  grope  | 
Extremes  for  ever  border  on  a  blot. 
And  loftiest  mountains'  sides  abruptest  slope. 

"  Mortals,  observe  what  ills  on  genius  wiut. 

Now  god,  now  worm — why  fallen  ? — a  dizzy  head! 
The  energy  that  lifts  thee  to  heaven's  gate. 
What  is  it  but  a  hav— a  distaff  *s  thread  ? 

*'  He,  who  o'er  twenty  centuries,  twenty  climes. 
Has  reigned,  whom  all  will  first  of  poets  vote, 
E*en  our  good  father  Homer  nods  at  times  i 
So  Horace  says, — ^your  pardon,  I  but  quote. 

"  Thou,  Eden's  bard,  next  him  ckim'st  genius'  throne  i*^ 
But  is  the  tale  of  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin^ 
Of  heav'n's  artillery, — the  poet's  tone  ? 
More  like  street-drunkard*s  prate  inspired  by  gin. 

*'  Is  madness  only  amongst  poets  found  ? 
Grows  folly  but  on  Uterature's  tree  ? 
No !  wisdom  s  self  is  to  fixed  limits  bound, 
And  passing  those — ^resembles  idiotcy. 

"  He,  who  the  planetary  laws  could  scan. 
Dissected  light,  and  numbers'  mystic  force 
Explored,  to  Bedlam  once  that  wondrous  man 
Rode  on  th'  Apocalypse'  mouse-coloured  horse. 
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"  Thm,  wbose  st^iip  precept  ftgakiil  toplilfU  burled^ 
Taught  that  to  truth  doubt  only  leadi  tbe  miod. 
Thy  law  foi^'st^-*-ftiid  in  a  vortes  whiffled, 
Thoa  wandeKst^  as  a  Metmer,  mad  and  blind. 

"  But  though  aome  apoti  bedim  tbe  star  of  d$j, 
Tbe  mooQy  despite  ber  spots,  remains  tbe  moon ; 
And  though  great  Newton  ooee  deliriova  lay, 
Swedenborg's  nothing  but  a  cracy  hion, 

'*  Fond  dunces !  ye  who  claim  to  be  inspired^ 
In  letters  and  philosophy  unversed^ 
Who  deem  the  poet's  fame  may  be  acquired 
By  £ftnlt«  witn  which  great  poets  haye  been  cursed ! 

"  Ye  Swedenborgian,  Rosicrusian  schools. 
Ye  number-prickeiSj  ye  physiognomists, 
Ye  dream-expoonding,  tieasure-seieking  fcioby 
Alchymists,  magnetizers,  caballistsl 

**  Ye^re  wrong — though  error  to  tbe  wisest  dings. 

And  judgments,  perfect  here,  may  there  be  sliaken^ 
That  genius  therefore  out  of  madness  springs 
When  ye  assert,  ye're  deucedly  mistiUEen. 

"  Vain  reasoning ! — all  would  easily  succeed. 

Was  Pope  deformed,  were  Milton,  Homer  bHnd  ? 
To  be  their  tery  lilKcnessy  what  should  need 
But  just  to  crook  tbe  back,  the  eyes  to  bind  ? 

"  But  leave  we  jest — ^weak  weapon  jest,  in  eootfa. 
When  justice  and  religion  bleeding  lie. 
Society  disordered,  and  'gainst  truth 
Error  dares  strike,  upheld  by  treachery* 

**  Arouse  thee,  mnse !  snaftdi  from  the  mvrderer 

His  dagger,  plunging  it  in  his  vile  breast ! 
By  nature  thou.  Reason's  interpreter 

Wast  meant  3  obey — and  nooly — ^her  behest ! 

"  Manhem  !*  so  named  from  olden  Manhood's  sense 
And  olden  Manhood's  force  5  from  error's  wave 
What  haven  shelters  thee  ?    Some  few  years  hence 
One  spacious  Bedlam  shall  the  Baltic  lave. 

''  Virtue  from  light,  and  vice  from  folly  springs  ; 
To  sin  'gainst  wisdom's  precept  is  high  treason 
Against  the  majesty  of  man,  and  kings ! 
Fanaticism  leads  on  rebeUion's  1 


"  Pardon,  my  liege>  the  virtuous  honesty 

That  swells  the  poet's  breast  and  utterance  craves ! 
Th'  enthusiast  for  thy  fame  must  blush  to  see 
Thy  sceptre  raised  to  favour  fools  or  slaves. 

The  abode  or  oMa;  an  aacitat,  poetical,  sad  ■oaewfaat  anaaaal,  mme  for  Sweden. 
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''  Bn*  foa  mbm  io  hk  f/fm  obMBse  the  Ug^ 

What  is't  you  seek  ?  what  raoompeoie  high  prized  ? 
I  McTt  !--Oh,  fittel  all,  all  oo&feai  thy  mi^; 
And  eren  foob  would  he  imnuirtalked. 

^*  Ye  shall  be  so!  your  brows  and  mind  awut 
A  thistiie,  and  a  laurel  crown.    To  tiiee« 
Posterity,  tiieir  names  I  dedicate. 
Thy  langhing-stodL  to  all  eternity!" 

We  shall  next  tranalttte  a  tale  by  Fm  Lengren,  a  lady  higfal; 
esteemed  by  her  countiymen,  and  habitually  deaignated  the  Teni ' 
Muse — no  very  uncommon  corapliment,  by  the  way,  to  poetesses. 
We  select  her  Portraiti,  as  our  specimen  of  the  Tales  (since 
Wallmark  so  classes  it,  though  we  mink  it  might  ha^  been  quite 
as  justly  placed  under  some  of  his  other  heads,)  and  we  have  two 
reasons  for  so  doing;  the  iirst,  its  affording  us  a  curious  and 
not  unamusing  peep  at  the  manners  and  education  of  Swedish 
noble  ladies,  at  least,  of  those  whose  fortunes  confine  them  to  a 
country  life ;  the  second,  its  brevity.  Count  Oxenstiema's  Disa, 
which  we  might  have  preferred,  is  longer  than  we  intend  this 
whole  article  to  be;  and  even  Von  Dalin's  modernized  version  of 
the  old  ballad  ofStolts  (proud)  Ingeborg,  which  teoipts  us  hugely, 
would  occupy  four  pages,  and  thus  oblige  us  either  to  neglect  all 
other  poets  and  kinds  of  poetry,  or  to  extend  the  article  beyond 
the  limits  befitting  a  compilation  that  does  not  include  the  best 
works  of  all  the  best  authors. 

THE  PORTRAITS. 

"  Upon  an  old  estate,  her  father's  beritagci 
A  shrivelled  countess  dowager 
Had  vegetated  half  an  age ; 
She  drank  her  tea  mingled  with  elder-flowVi, 
By  aching  bones  foretold  the  weather, 
Scolded  at  times,  but  not  for  long  together, 
And  mostlv  yawned  away  her  hours. 
One  dav,  (God  knows  how  such  things  should  occur !) 
Sitting  beside  her  chambermaid 
In  her  saloon,  whose  walls  displayed 
Gilt  leather  hangings,  and  the  pictured  face 
Of  many  a  member  of  her  noble  race. 
She  pondered  thus  :   '  I  almost  doubt 
Whether,  if  1  conld  condescend 
Some  talk  on  this  dull  wench  to  spend. 
It  might  not  call  my  thoughts  off  from  my  goat. 
And  though  the  mawkin  cannot  comprehend 
The  charms  of  polished  conversation. 
Twill  give  my  lungs  some  exercise ; 
And  then  the  goosecap's  admiration 
Of  my  descent,  to  extasy  must  rise. 
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'Soian/  she  said, '  yon  sweep  tliit  dnwing-room. 

And  sweep  it  almost  every  day ; 

Yoo  see  these  pictures,  yet  your  looks  betray 

You're  absolutely  ignorant  whom 

You  clear  horn  cobwebs  with  your  broom. 

Now  mind !     That's  my  great  graudsire  to  the  right. 

The  learned  and  travelled  president^ 

Who  knew  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  flies^ 

And  to  th'  Academy,  in  form  polite. 

Was  pleased  an  earthworm  to  present 

That  he  from  India  brought;  a  prize 

Well  worth  its  weight  in  gold. — 

That  next  him,  in  the  corner  hung  by  chance. 

The  ensign  is,  my  dear,  lost,  only  son, 

A  pattern  in  the  graces  of  the  dance. 

My  pride  and  hope,  and  all  the  fiamily's. 

Seven  sorts  of  riding  whips  did  he  invent ; 

But  sitting  by  the  window  caught  a  cold. 

And  so  hb  honourable  race  was  run. 

He  soon  shall  have  a  mari>le  monument. — 

Now,  my  good  girl,  observe  that  other. 

The  countess  grandam  of  my  lady  mother, 

A  beauty  in  her  time  famed  far  and  near; 

On  Queen  Christina's  coronation  day 

She  helped  her  majesty,  they  say. 

And  trtuy,  no  false  tale  you  hear, 

To  tve  her  under-petticoat. — 

The  lady  whose  manteau  you  note. 

Was  my  great  aunt ;  beside  her  see 

That  ancient  noble  in  the  long  simar ; 

An  uncle  of  the  family. 

Who  once  played  chess  with  Russia's  mighty  czar.*— 

That  portrait  further  to  the  left, 

Is  the  late  colonel,  my  dear  wedded  lofd ; 

His  equal  shall  the  earth,  of  him  bereft, 

In  partridge-shooting  never  more  afibrd ! — 

But  now  observe  the  lovely  dame 

In  yonder  splendid  oval  frame, 

Whose  swelling  bosom  bears  a  rose ; — 

Not  that  one,  ninny; — look  this  way; 

What  haughtiness  those  eyes  display ! 

How  nobly  aquiline  that  nose ! 

King  Knederick  once  was  by  her  beauty  caught ; 

But  she  VFas  vurtue's  self,  fired  as  she  ought. 

And  scolded,  reverently,  the  royal  youth. 

Till,  utterly  confused,  he  cried, '  my  charmer. 

Your  virtue's  positively  cased  in  armour  !* 

Manv  can  yet  attest  this  story's  truth. 

'  Well,  Susan,  do  you  know  the  lady  now  ? 

What !  don't  you  recognize  my  lofty  brow  V 
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But, '  Lord  have  meicv  on  me !'  Susan  cries. 

And  scissors,  needle,  thread,  lets  slip ; 

'  Coold  that  be  ever  like  your  ladyship ! !  !*^ 

'  What !  what  i'  the  coontess  screams,  with  flashing  eyes  5 

'  Could  that  be  like  me  ?     Idiot !    Nincompoop ! 

Oat  of  my  doors  with  all  thy  trumpery ! 

Intolerable !    But  so  must  it  be 

If  with  such  creatures  to  converse  we  stoop.* 

A  gouty  twinge  then  seized  the  oonntess'  toe. 

And  of  her  hbtory  that*s  all  I  know." 

We  shall  now  finish  our  extracts  with  a  few  short  pieces,  the 
first  of  which  shall  be  a  couple  of  fables  by  Dalin,  and  Count 
Gyllenborg.  To  the  best  of  our  fabular  knowledge  they  are 
original. 

THE  FALCON  AND  THE  BUSTARD. 
*'  A  falconer  once  his  sport  t'  enjoy. 

Had  raced  and  bounded  like  a  boy  \ 

As  hobbling  grey-beard  weary  now. 

Awhile  to  rest  him,  down  he  lay. 

Placing  his  falcon  on  a  bough. 

But  the  poor  bird  got  little  rest. 

Because  he  was  so  finely  drest 

With  gilding,  painting,  helm,  and  crest  3 

And  'tis  the  commonalty*s  way 

To  cross  themselves  and  gape  and  stare. 

Thither  in  hundreds  birds  repair, 

To  gaze  upon  his  grand  attire. 

Small  compliments  at  first  they  pay. 

His  elegance  of  taste  admire. 

In  every  thing  so  point  de  vice  $ 

And  then  respectfully  inquire 

What  article's  of  Paris  make  ? 

Where  this  was  bought,  and  what  the  price  ? 

And  would  he  just  the  trouble  take 

To  name  the  shop  where  that  was  found } 

And  of  his  tailor  the  direction  ? 

A  tailor  clearly  all  perfection. 

Such  questions  on  all  sides  resound. 

Although  most  clamorously  heard 

From  an  old  prosy  bustard,  clad 

Himself  in  garments  dark  and  sad  { 

But  he  was  an  affianced  bird. 

The  falcon  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

'  That  man  to  all  may  best  repty, 

Who  with  his  tackle  sleeps  below. 

'Twas  he  provided  all  this  gear*- 

For  me,  I've  bought  my  finery  dear; 

*Tis  purchased  vrith  my  liberty.' 

'  How  V  said  the  bustard, '  do  yon  glitter 
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la  goU  and  satia's  gqigatwi  Aitm^ 
And  cwajao^  iy  wbane'er  yo«  list } 
hike  ne,  80W  idlyy  or  dflii»l  ?— 
Wfatfotfe  a  fiwtivUy  ao  bitter  ?' 
'  AIm  !'  the  ialooD  cried* '  bewftdicd 
By  lo?e  of  ponp  and  admirataoii, 
I  weakly  lei  nyidf  be  bitd&ad, 
Aad  I  aai  aplendid,  bul  nol  ft«e.* 
«  Aya/  said  tha  bualaid, '  now  }  aaa. 
That  under  greatest  oaleptaition 
Oft  Imis  the  greatest  slavery.'  " 

THE  CUCKOO  AND  THE  BEE. 

*' '  My  dearest  cuckoo,'  said  a  bee^ 
*  "lis  right  to  celebrate  the  spring; 
But  evermore  the  self-same  strata  to  aing 
Year  after  year,  day  after  day. 
Is  somewhat  to  abuse  one's  li^ty, 
And  reaUy  I  must  insist 
You  wake  us  witb  aome  pewer  lay, 
If  you*d  be  held  a  first-rate  vocalist/ 
'  My  little  frieud/  the  cudiop  cried^ 
'  It  well  becomes  you  to  endeayour, 
From  us  to  take  our  well-known  song  away. 
You,  who  ti^  self-same  track  pursue  for  ever ! 
Pray  what  new  architecture  have  you  tried. 
Through  all  the  centuries  youVe  spent 
In  making  wax  and  gathering  honey  ? 
Your  hexagons,  they  are  not  for  n^y  ^aey-— 
And  certainly  you  might  invent 
New  shapes,  without  the  detrio^i^ 
My  voice  would  suffer  from  uei¥  tiilb  and  quavers*'* 
'  A  most  untenable  excuse,* 
The  bee  xfSiQT^  *  buildings  are  aot  like  aongs ; 
Your  law  is  pleasure,  ours  is  use  \ 
And  as  utility  ne'er  wavers. 
Our  uniformity's  an  excellence  s 
Yours  shows  deficiency  of  sense : 
To  pleasure's  essence  diaage  beloqgs,*  " 

We  must  needs  give  something  of  Count  Oxenstiema's,  and 
can  find  nothing  to  suit  us  but  the  following  lines  upon  the  Swe- 
dish peasantry,  apparently  extracted  from  a  long  poem,  of  the 
name  and  subject  of  v\hich  the  compiler  tells  us  nothing.  Thia 
is  not  the  sort  of  specimen  we  like,  but  the  passage  is  good,  and 
we  have  no  room  for  a  long  piece. 

*'  You,  for  your  children  who  adorn 

A  home,  your  Esther's  heritage, 

Who  laws,  yourselves  have  made;  fihey» 

And  live  secure^  from  youth  to  ugp. 
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Bcnealh  an  eqosl  Ung't  just  svtfl 

Yoa»  of  Md  Gothic  firtben  bom, 

Tbeir  Uws'j  theh  blood*t»  their  valoni^t  htir ! 

Should  yoa  'nongtt  other  nations  tee 

The  peasant,  doomed  to  slavery, 

CoDsoming  life  midst  toil  and  care, 

Whilst  you,  the  sons  of  liberty. 

Yourselves  assess  the  land  yon  tfll. 

Learn  yonr  proud  lot  to  estimate. 

And  worthy  of  those  fathers  still. 

To  whom  yoa  owe  your  high  estate. 

May  you,  and  all  who  ftom  yoa  spring, 

WiUi  eqaal  virtue,  coarage>  might, 

Jhterre  and  goard  each  precious  right ! 

Ne'er  may  insatiate  wishes  bring 

Suspicion,  envy,  discontent. 

To  mar  your  cottage-hearth's  blest  peace ! 

But  whilst  yonr  grateful  hearts  are  bent 

To  gather  in  your  fields'  increase, 

Coolding  in  tiiat  Phmdence 

Whom  with  pore  ^irita  yea  adore, 

Be't  yonn  to  give  m  manly  guise 

A  pattern  still,  as  heretofore. 

Not  lest  of  moral  excellence, 

Thau  of  fair  freedom's  giorioos  exercise." 

The  songsi  nre  very  lengthy,  and  leas  to  oar  taste  than,  with  the 
exception  oi  the  tragic  extracts,  any  other  portioQ  of  the  collection. 
The  wild  Bacchanalian  dythyrambics  of  Bellman,  termed  the 
Swedish  Anacreon,  are  indeed  jovial,  ori^nal,  and  national,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  to  ua  they  are  pleasing.  They  affect  to  be 
ale-house  effusions,  addressed  to,  and  written  in  the  character  of, 
its  drunken  frequenters,  especially  vagrant  musicians.  Their 
joviality  is  accordingly  unrelieved  by  elegance  of  fancy,  and  it 
probably  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Swedish  low  life 
to  appreciate  them  duly.  We  regret,  nevertheless,  not  being  able 
to  give  a  specimen  of  them,  but  theirpeculiar  character  renders 
them  pretty  nearly  untranslateable.  The  only  thing  we  can  find 
of  Bellman's  that  is  not  ao,  is  an  epigram  upon  one  of  his  favo- 
rite characters,  and  we  inaert  it,  though  we  confess  it  is  no  fair 
sample  of  his  talent* 

<*  Mollwitz  fain  would  learn  to  read, 
Apd  began  vrith  A,  B,  C, 

Bat  his  long  red  nose,  indeed. 
Hindered  his  discovering  D." 

To  return  to  the  aongs.  The  drinking  aonga  appear  to  us 
generally  to  breathe  rather  the  love  of  wine,  than  of  gaiety  and 
good  fellowship;  we  do  not  think  aay,  except  Bellman's,  worth 
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notice,  and  shall  dismiss  them  with  remarking  the  singular  fact, 
that  many  of  them  are  the  production  of  a  female,  Madame  Len- 
gren.  It  is  satisfactory,  for  the  lady's  sake,  to  add,  that  these  are 
by  no  means  Bacchanalianally  jolly,  but  the  circumstance  con- 
firms a  suspicion  which  had  been  growing  upon  our  mind,  that 
Swedish  poets,  instead  of  painting  like  Germans  their  real  feel- 
ings, invent  feelings  and  verses  together  for  the  occasion.  We 
incline  to  hope  that  this  process  may  be  confined  to  the  Galilean 
school ;  but  to  its  chilling  influence,  the  apparent  coldness  and 
dullness  of  the  love-eongs  may  probably  be  ascribed.  We  can 
find  na  song  worth  translating  m  Wallmark's  collection,  except  a 
popular  patriotic  one  (of  which  the  sentiments  please  us  better 
than  the  poetry)  by  J.  D.  Valerius,  who  bears  the  title  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  though  we  believe  he  is  not  actually  to  be  considered 
as  the  Swedish  Lord  Aberdeen. 

THE  SWEDISH  SONG. 

"  Of  all  the  lands  on  earth  that  are  found. 
The  best  is  our  northern  Swedish  ground, 

So  rich  in  all  blessings  of  heaven ; 
The  south's  saporfluities  are  not  here. 
Bat  men  and  iron,  bread  and  beer. 

And  maidens  by  God's  self  given  i 

Of  all  the  tongues  on  earth  that  ire  foqnd. 
The  best  is  that  spoken  on  Swedish  ground; 

If  harsher  than  some  of  its  brothers, 
Never  can  words  deficient  be. 
When  each  man^s  heart  io  pain  or  glee 

Can  understand  the  other's. 

Of  all  the  maidens  on  earth  that  are  found. 
The  best  is  the  maid  bom  on  Swedish  ground, 

A  violet  in  the  bower ; 
She  breathes  perfume,  but  not  too  much, 
Nor  wound  the  rose's  thorns  our  touch 

By  her  long  blooming  flower. 

Of  all  the  wives  on  earth  that  are  found. 
The  best  wife  dwells  upon  Swedish  ground. 

Within,  without  doors,  duly 
She  labours,  and  her  household  drilled. 
Her  larder  and  her  cradle  filled. 

Prove  her  a  helpmate  truly. 

Of  all  the  morals  on  earth  that  are  found, 
The  best  are  the  morals  on  Swedish  ground, 

Frank,  genuine,  and  glowine;; 
Sound  som  and  body,  household  bliss. 
Alternate  {est  and  seriousness. 

And  goblets  overflowing. 
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LoDg  life  to  all  upon  earth  that  are  found ! 

Bat  the  land  for  the  Swede,  is  our  Swedish  ground^ 
H^  honours  its  worth  and  heautyj 

Nor  cares,  however  he  think  it  strange. 

If  others  land  and  morals  change. 
And  violate  each  duty." 
We  cannot  conclude  without  apologizing  to  Privy  Councillor 
Wallmark,  for  not  giving  any  of  his  own  productions;  but  those 
we  liked  best  were  too  long  for  our  purpose. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  we  learn  that  a  German  song 
^and  what  is  still  worse,  an  English  version  of  it*)  exists,  so  closely 
resembling  Valerius's,  diat  the  one  must  needs  be  a  translation  of,  or 
adaptation  from  the  other,  and  we  fear  we  cannot  claim  the  honour 
of  originality  for  our  friend  the  Foreign  Secretary,  although 
assuredly  no  translations  should  have  been  admitted  into  a  Stoemk 
AntholoffL.  Of  this.  Councillor  Wallmark  is  so  well  aware,  that 
he  justifies  his  not  giving  extracts  from  the  best  comedies  acting 
at  Stockholm,  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  translations.  The 
song  in  question,  however,  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
he  breaks  his  rule,  Lewis's  Alonso  and  Imogen  being  one  of  die 
four  ballads  in  the  collection.  It  is  too  late  to  change  our  song 
specimen,  and  we  do  not  suppress  it,  because  the  version  of  the 
German  original  in  the  Stray  Leaves  has  received  some  poetical 
embellishments  from  the  translator,  which  render  it  a  less  faithful 
portrait  of  the  Swedish  song,  than  ours. 


Art.  VI. — Veher  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen.    Von  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Tittmann.    Eine  von  der  Koniglichen  Akadetnk  der 
Wissenschaften  in  Berlin  gekronte  Preisschr\ft.    (On  the  Am" 
phictyonic  League.   By  Fred.  Will.  Tittmann.   A  Prize  Essay, 
crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin* J    Berlin. 
1812.    8vo. 
Wb  propose  in  the  present  Article  to  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  nature,  origin  and  powers  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy, 
a  subject  on  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  little  satisfactory  in* 
formation  is  to  be  found  in  any  English  author.    The  <]^uestion 
has  indeed  been  discussed  by  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  federative  governments  of  antiq[uity;  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deter  the  philological  and  historical  class 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  from  proposing  it,  some  years  ago,  as 
the  subject  of  a  prize-essay.    The  prize  was  gained  by  the  work 
named  at  die  head  of  this  article;  the  author  of  which.  Dr.  Titt* 

*  See  Stny  Leaves,  inclading  Translations  from  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Gertiiaiiy, 
irith  brief  Notices  of  their  Works,  by  J.  Mocray.    Dido.    London.  18S7. 


mann,  has  since  been  advantageoiarij  known  by  hi*  daborate  work 
on  the  oNMititations  of  the  states  of  Ancient  Greece.  It  is  from 
this  Essay  on  the  Ansphictyontc  league^  assisted  by  some  later 
works  of  German  historians,  that  our  account  is  chiefly  borrowed. 
Dr.  Tittmann,  indeed,  has  collected  nearly  all  the  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  ancient  authors,  but  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken 
an  incorrect  view  of  the  subject,  and  formed  much  too  high  an 
eftimate  of  the  importance  and  powers  of  the  confederacy  whose 
history  he  has  undertaken  to  write. 

The  origin  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  ammars  to  lie 
msry  far  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history.  It  is  staled  by 
Strabo,  that  nothing  is  known  respecting  it  before  the  time  of 
Acrisius,  King  of  Argos,  (who  is  a  tabnlous  personage,  probably 
derived  from  the  worship  of  Minerva  Acria*).  Other  writeie 
ascribe  its  foundation  to  Amphictyon,  a  son  or  grandson  of  I>eur 
ealion.    This  is,  however,  a  mere  fiction  of  mythologista,  to  ex* 

Eress  a  high  antiquity;  having  no  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
islorieal  than  the  genealogies  of  the  Greek  races  ^  in  which,  as 
in  so  many  odier  instances,  the  name  of  the  author  was  fermed 
sabsequently  from  his  supposed  work.  Other  names  are  men- 
tioned of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  strengthened  this 
confederacy,  and  even  the  precise  year  of  ita  establishment.  But 
setting  aside  these  fabulous  accounts  and  etymologies,  it  seems 
that  the  Amphictyons  means ''  the  neighbours"  (the  Ji^iU^mrlsM^)  j 
and  that  in  remote  times  their  league  was  formed  between  a  nnmber 
of  small  tribes  inhabiting  the  district  of  Greece,  afterwards  called 
Tbessaly*  These  were  twelve  in  number,  viz.  the  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhoebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians, 
CEtseans  or  ^nianes,  Achsan-Phthiotans,  Melians^  Phocians, 
and  Dolopians.  Of  the  nations  composing  this  league  many 
spread  themselves  by  migration  and  conquest  over  wide  and  dis- 
tant countries,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  independent  states. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  lonians  and  Dorians;  the 
former  of  which  races  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  dw^U  in 
Thessaly,  while  the  eariiest  settlements  of  the  Dorians  are  known 
to  have  been  about  Mount  Parnassus  near  the  district  which 
always  retained  their  name.  The  fact  then  that  races  not  $Uit€$ 
were  the  members  of  this  confederacy,  is  both  a  proof  of  Us  high 
antiquity  and  that  a  |^reat  change  in  its  real  operation,  though  not 
in  its  legal  constitution,  must  necessarily  have  been  ptoduoed  by 
the  dispersion  and  disproportionate  growth  of  the  several  tribes. 
For  while  the  Ionic  race  afterwards  possessed  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Greece,  and  spread  themselves  over  a  large  part  of  Aaia 

*  See  MttUer*!  Donaai,  book  iU  ch.  x«  ••  S* 
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MiDoraocltiieislttMisoftkeiSBeeanBeft;  ^fadle  the  D^niafts  over* 
nm  tke  PelOTonnes^  and  filled  Magna  Gnecia,  Sicily,  Crete^ 
Rhodes,  aDd  Cyrene^  ivith  their  cdonuts;  the  CEteans,  the  Mag* 
netes,  and  others,  never  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
erigioal  territory,  and  the  Dolopian  nation  ba4  before  the  Chris- 
^ao  era,  become  extinct. 

From  the  accounts  irbich  have  been  preserved  respecting  thb 
confederacy  in  later  times,  when  its  constitution  had  probcAly 
been  little  changed,  it  appears  that  it  had  a  double  object,  viz.  the 
SDjperintendence  of  reli^hus  as  well  as  of  poliiical  affairs;  and 
this  coincidence  of  the  civil  and  religious  c<mimunion  which  it  was 
cstabliriied  to  introduce,  is  another  proof  of  its  great  antiquity. 
The  temple  and  sacred  property  of  Delphi  were  always  in  some 
degree  under  the  management  of  the  AmpUctyons  (thou^  the 
Delphians  doubtless  had  die  chief  share  ol  the  power),  and  of  the 
three  Amphictyonic  wars,  the  first  was  against  Cirrha  for  en* 
croachment  of  the  sacred  territory,  when  that  town  was  raased  to 
the  ground,  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves,  the  land  dedicated  to 
Apdio,  and  its  cultivation  sdettily  prohibited.  For  the  lofrao* 
tion  of  this  last  decree,  the  Amp^issiaos  were  punished  by  the 
Ampihictyons.  They  had  ako  the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian 
games.  And,  in  general,  so  numerous  and  exclusive  are  the  in* 
stances  of  their  power  in  religious  matters,  that  Sainte  Croix,  in 
his  work  riready  alluded  to,  wishes  to  prove  that  the  powers  of 
dw  Am{AictyoDtc  league  were  exclusively  confined  to  religion.* 
B«t  the  proo£i  against  this  supposition  are  numerous  and  concl«fr* 
sive.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Amphictyons  erected  monuments 
end  inscriptions  to  the  warriors  of  Thermopylse,  and  set  up  in  the 
lample  of  Delphi  statues  of  Scyllis  and  his  daughter  Cyane,  who 
had  dived  under  the  sea  and  cut  the  cables  of  the  Persian  ships. 
They  alK>  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Ephialtes,  who  had  be* 
trayed  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae.  The  Lacedaemonians  likevrise 
proposed  to  exclude  from  the  Amphictyonic  league  all  those  states 
which  fought  against  Persia.  It  is  also  reported,  that  the  Platteans 
complaint  to  the  Amphictyons  of  Pausanias  inscribing  his  own 
name  only  on  the  tripod  dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the  Greeks  for 
their  victory  cfver  the  Persians.  As  still  stronger  proofs  of  their 
psivtical  power,  may  be  mentioned  the  Amphictyonic  proceeding 
against  the  Pfaoceans  for  pitacy,t  the  accusation  of  Thebes  against 

■■!    III!  11        .  I  I         ■  I  nil. 

^  *  TSttmuin  (p.  1^.)  remarks,  with  some  point,  that  Sainte  Croix  shonld  not  haT9 
pven  tjw  name  of  an  fnsy  on  Federative  GavenoHents  to  a  worli,  of  which  the  chief 
part  h  occupied  with  proving  that  the  AmpMetjonie  leagae  was  noi  a  federafive 
go'teni  menta 

t  Hatarch,  CimoD.  8.  This  affords  a  good  Hhistration  of  the  legal  and  pracdeal 
aathority  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  appRcatlon  of  the  Athenians  to  that  trihonai  sbowt 
that  the  case  la^  within  its  jurisdiction,  bat  the  Athenians  after  all  were  oMiged  IS  take 
the  kw  into  their  own  handsi  and  pniusli  the  pintea4 
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Sparta  for  the  capture  of  the  Cadmea,  the  dispute  between  Delos 
and  Athens^  &c.  And  the  sacred  wars,  though  undertaken  for 
a  religious  purpose,  were  set  on  foot  and  waged  by  a  political 
power;  nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  similar  to  the  delivering  over 
to  the  civil  powerJif  modem  religious  tribunals ;  but  the  decree 
and  its  execution  emanate  from  the  same  authority.  The  Am- 
phictyonsy  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  patrons 
of  art  and  literature. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  states,  that  Amphictyon  founded 
this  league  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  the  numerous  barbarian 
nations ;  and  Tittmann  is  even  inclined  to  think  that  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league  had  partially  the  effect  of  binding  the  Greeks  into 
a  federal  union, — that  it  tended  to  foster  their  national  spirit, — 
that  its  meetings  were  attended  by  deputies  possessing  full  powers, 
and  debating  subjects  of  great  practical  importance, — and  that  it 
was  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  **  the  common  council  of 
Greece.***  We  are  in  possession  either  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  in 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  miJ^l  assistance  against  a  common 
enemy ;  but  it  is  only  declared  tnat  no  one  of  the  confederate 
nations  shall  injure  another.  This  limited  condition  was,  perhaps, 
in  early  times  enforced ;  but  when  we  come  to  historical  ages,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Dorians  and  lonians  jvere 
two  of  the  confederate  nations.  This  document,  however,  cloes 
not  afford  any  farther  information  on  the  object  of  the  confe* 
deracy.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  powers  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  no  record,  it  is  certain  that 
Its  effects  in  consolidating  and  uniting  the  scattered  and  discordant 
forces  of  Greece  were  very  inconsiderable.  In  the  Persian  war 
many  of  the  states  composing  this  league  sided  with  the  eneifty,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  one  or  at  most  two  states,  that 
the  Greeks  were  enabled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  head  against 
die  invader ;  and  afterwards  it  was  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
die  Peloponesian  confederacy,  sitting  at  Corinth  and  at  Sparta, 
which  composed  the  differences  of  the  Greek  states,  and  enabled 
them  successfully  to  terminate  the  contest.  Throughout  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  com- 
plete abeyance ;  and  neither  the  ambitious  and  encroaching  policy 
of  Athens  at  the  beginning,  nor  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  Sparta 
at  die  end  of  the  war,  was  in  the  slightest  degree  checked  by  this 

*  De  Invent.  I.  83.  CommuM  GrttMt  Conci/ttim.  It  is  alio  called  iwiydr  vir  *EXX<mm^ 
«vpttjfMr,  bj  .£sehinet  and  Demosthenes,  (De  Coron.  p.  879.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  549)  ; 
which  expressions  Wacbsmoch  (JitHnm^  AtumkamihimdMt  toI.  i.  part  1.  p.  180»> 
accounts  for  hy  tb«  shaie  which  oU  the  Greeks  had  in  the  religioui  festiTals  and  the 
•rack  of  Delphi* 
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supposed  Diet*  Indeed  it  is  quite  plain,  that  after  the  political 
relations  and  balance  of  power  in  Greece  had  been  entirely 
changed,  so  also  would  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic  league 
have  been  re-modelled,  if  it  had,  in  fact,  ever  boen  an  assembly 
representing  the  conflicting  interests  of  all  the  Grecian  states. 
Nor  can  it  be  conceived  that  in  the  congress  of  Greece,  which 
(to  use  the  words  of  Tacitus)  ''  had  the  chief  jurisdiction  in  all 
({uestions,''  most  of  the  votes  should  have  belonged  to  small  and 
insignificant  tribes  of  Tbessaly,  and  that  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
races,  each  containing  many  states  severally  far  more  powerful 
than  those  Thessalian  nations,  should  collectively  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  only  equal  to  them.  The  Diet  of  Germany  was  de- 
fined to  be  **  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  convened  by 
the  Emperor  in  order  to  deliberate  and  to  decide  conjointly  with 
him  on  the  rights  and  wants  of  the  empire."t  But  the  Amphic- 
tyonic confederacy  bore  no  resemblance  to  such  an  assembly  as 
this.  Every  state  prosecuted  its  own  rights  and  satisfied  its  own 
wants;  nor  indeed  could  every  state,  even  if  it  was  inclined,  seek 
for  redress  before  the  national  congress.  The  Arcadians  and 
Eleans,  two  considerable  nations  of  the  Peloponnese,  were  entirely 
excluded,  and  at  a  late  period  the  Lacedsemonians  also.  No 
regard  was  ever  paid  to  the  multiplication  or  aggrandisement  of 
colonies.  Even  the  confederate  states  slighted  the  powers  of 
their  own  league.  Thus  Demosthenes  ridicules  ''  the  persona 
who  called  themselves  Amphictyons,''  and  advises  the  Athenians 
not  to  engage  in  a  war  "  for  the  sake  of  that  shadow  at  Delphi ;" 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  an  ancient  state  of  greater 
power,  of  which  their  present  weakness  only  served,  as  a  me- 
morial.  Again,  it  would  be  impossible,  if  this  confederacy  had 
possessed  any  real  powers,  that  other  leagues  should  have  sprung 
up  co-existently  with  it  in  Greece.  The  Achaean  league,  a  poli- 
tical confederation  of  real  influence,  neither  fettered  nor  interfered 
with  its  privileges ;  and  when  that  last  effort  of  Grecian  liberty 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  every  relic  of  Grecian 
independence  carefully  rooted  up4  the  Amphictyonic  league  was 

*  It  has  been  reraarked  as  a  proof  of  the  political  unimportance  of  the  Arophictjons 
that  they  are  not  once  mentioned  in  Thucydides.  It  is  indeed  a  most  decisi?e  proof, 
appljiDg  not  only  to  his  own  but  to  earlier  times ;  as  he  enumerates  all  the  most  im« 
pottant  events  in  Greece  which  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Nor  are  they  once 
aJJuded  to  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics;  In  which  work  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  gnat 
events  of  Greek  history. 
t  Droit  Public  d'Alleniagne»  p.  S89. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  Greece  by  Mummins«  ovvlXjfiA  nairi  itfrec  ri 
iMd^rmw,  'Ax««5f  «a2  ri  h  ♦mhuo-iv  h  Boiirrolc  1^  iriftiBl  ffov  Tvff  'iLhXaht,  mtiXa^vm 
ifuimf  wum,  Poutan,  lib.  vii.  16.  9.  But  not  many  years  afterwards  (he  adds)  the 
Koiu«ns  9uni^  narai  Idvec  itmMU^a  hUmt^  Tti  *(X*^*  ^^  **>"^^  ^^^*  however, 
suppose  that  tliese  assemblies,  in  the  desolate  and  helpless  state  of  Greece  and  under  a 

vol-  VI.   NO.  XI.  >  L 
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still  suffered  to  subsist  At  a  somewhat  later  dat6»  Augustus 
Csuar,  wbhing  to  give  consideration  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
which  he  had  founded  near  the  Promontory  of  Actium,  took 
away  the  vot^s  which  the  Magnetes,  Malians,  JEuianes,  and 
Phthiotans  possessed  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  who  were 
thenceforward  reckoned  as  Thessalians,  and  these  votes,  together 
with  that  of  the  Dolopian  nation,  which  had  become  extinct^  he 

Sftve  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nicopolis ;  and  thus  a  city^  not  a  nation, 
fst  became  a  member  of  this  confederacy.  By  this  measore 
Augustus  doubtless  added  honour  and  dignity  to  his  new  city :  but 
although  some  shadow  of  the  national  leagues,  such  as  those  of 
the  AchaeanSf  Phoceans,  and  Boeotians,  might  still  have  existed, 
it  is  evident  that  a  Roman  ruler  would  never  have  re^^modelled 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  if  it  had  been  a  congress  of  the  whole 
Greek  people. 

An  account  of  the  internal  constitution  of  this  confederacy,  as 
It  existed  both  in  early  and  later  times,  will  serve  as  a  further 
tfroof  of  its  inefficiency.  Each  of  the  twelve  confederate  nations 
had  two  votes;  and  these  were  sometimes  divided  between  two 
cities  of  one  nation ;  for  example,  Athens  gave  one,  Priene,  or 
Samos,  the  other  vote  of  the  Ionic  race ;  Cytinium  and  Sparta 
shared  the  two  votes  of  the  Dorians.  This  number  of  votes  be- 
longing to  each  member,  appears  to  have  remained  thesame  till 
ihe  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  place  of 
flieeting  was  variable.  In  early  times  probably  at  Anthela,  or 
Thermopyls,  and  afterwards  also  at  Delphi.  Twice  a  year  the 
deputies  assembled;  who  were  of  two  kinds,  the  Hieromnemons, 
whose  office  was  for  life,  and  the  Pylagorae,  who  were  chosen  for 
Ibe  occasion.  Demosthenes,  and  also  Cleon  the  demagogue,  are 
mentioned  as  having  filled  the  former  office.  These  delegates, 
however,  had  not  full  powers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyoos 
were  sometimes  confirmed,  sometimes  rejected  by  the  federate 
states.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  other  persons  than  the  delegates  were 
admitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  ;*  but  it  seems 
plain  that  they  did  not  vote,  although  Mr.  Tittmann,  who  so 
strongly  contends  for  the  influence  of  this  confederacy  on  the 
political  affairs  of  Greece,  is  inclined  to  think  that  their  votes 
were  received. 

These,  then,  being  the  chief  points  in  the  constitution  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  we  may  see  that  the  unequal  dis» 

HdtiMin  gdvernof,  btd  My  real  power.  The  Amphictjonic  leagne.  If  It  had  been 
«qttSJIy  powerfdl,  would  hate  been  eqoaliy  obnoxious. 

*  In  the  United  Sutes,  no  limit  was  set  to  the  number  of  depotlet  which  each  pro* 
vlnce  miftht  send  (•  spenk  in  the  States  General,  but  they  had  jointly  only  one  vote- 
See  air  W.  Ttmpiet  Otftnathntupm  thi  VtAud  Ftmnncti  cfihc  NahnUndt,  cb.  tt. 
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tribution  of  the  votes,  the  disproportionate  weight  of  unimportant 
and  the  total  exclusion  of  some  important  states,  the  infrequency  of 
the  meetings,  the  circumstance  that  the  office  of  the  chief  delegate 
was  for  life,  the  small  power  which  he  possessed,  and  also  the  little 
value  apparently  set  on  the  right  of  admission,  are  fresh  proofs  of 
the  real  insignificance  of  this  celebrated  league. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (A.D.  174)  the  assemblies  of  the 
Amphictyons  were  still  held,  and  were  composed  of  the  following 
membefs : — the  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  nations,  and  the  city 
of  Nicopolis,  had  each  six  votes;  the  Boeotians,  Phoceans,  and 
Delphians,  each  two;  Ancient  Doris,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the 
Locrians  opposite  Euboea,  the  Euboeans,  and  the  Athenians,  had 
each  one  vote;  and  one  was  shared  by  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth 
and  Megara,  making  altogether  thirty  votes,  of  which  Thessaly^ 
Macedon,  and  Nicopolis,  had  eighteen. 

''The  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nicopolis,"  says  Pausanias,  **  send 
delegates  to  every  assembly;  bat  of  the  nations  mentioned  above,  each 
state  sends  its  deputies  in  turn,  and  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council." 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  confederacy  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  having  survived  the  political  death  of  the  nation  whose 
infancy  and  growth  it  had  witnessed.  It  had  been  formed  when 
the  tribes  which  were  once  to  spread  themselves  over  Greece, 
lived  together  among  the  mountains  of  Thessaly;  it  had  seen 
some  of  these  overrun  the  Peloponnese,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Crete, 
and  Italy;  it  had  bent  before  the  Persian  invader;  had  outlived 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  had  seen  the  supremacy  of  Greece  pass 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  from  Thebes  to 
Macedon;  it  had  been  spared  by  the  foreign  and  native  enslavers 
of  Greece,  by  Philip  and  the  Romans;  and,  having  been  re- 
modelled by  Augustus,  still  remained  for  some  centuries  as  a 
meoiorial  rather  than  a  restorer  of  ancient  independence  among 
the  shattered  and  lifeless  states  of  Greece.  Ine  Amphictyons 
still  continued  to  preside  over  religious  festivals  in  the  second  and 
even  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Nor  did  their 
power,  perhaps,  expire  until  the  heathen  worship  and  solemnities 
had  been  entirely  abolished,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 
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Art.  VIL— 1.  Histoire  Gcnirale  de  Fhide  Ancietvie  etModerne, 
depuis  fan  2000  avant  J.  C.jusqu'a  nos jours ;  pricedie  dune 
notice  seographique  et  de  traites  speciaux  sur  la  Chromhgie, 
la  Religion,  la  Philosophie,  la  Legislation,  la  Littirature,  les 
Sciences,  les  Arts  et  le  Commerce  des  Hindous.  Par  M.  de 
Marlis,  Auteur  de  THistoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes  ea 
Espagne,  &c.    Paris.    18£8.    6  vols.  8vo. 

2.  I^ttere  sidle  Indie  Orientali,  scritte  da  Lazzaro  Papi.  Edi- 
zione  IL,  con  a^unte,  correzioni,  ed  una  lettera  del  Marchese 
Cesare  Lucchestni  aW  Autore,  sulF  origine  della  Mitologia 
Indiana.    Lucca.    1829.    8vo. 

Thb  publication  of  Bishop  Heber's  Journal  has  prepared  us  to 
appreciate  whatever  descriptions  we  may  receive  of  a  country, 
regarding  which  ignorance  had  long  been  not  only  tolerated  as 
venial,  but  even  a&cted  as  fashionable.  Should  a  corresponding 
reaction  ensue,  and  general  attention  be  attracted  towards  a  sub- 
ject whence  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  unaccountably  estranged, 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  out* 
pouring  of  all  those  stores  of  information  which  the  indifference 
of  the  reading  public  has  hitherto  locked  up  from  the  pness. 
Into  what  various  moulds  this  redundant  information,  if  once 
set  loose,  may  run,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  probably  much 
of  it  will  be  worked  up  into  that  species  of  literary  ware  which  in 
the  present  day  finds  the  readiest  vent.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  an  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  existence  in  British  India  of 
a  precious  store  of  incidents,  in  the  minds  not  merely  of  the  infe- 
rior members  of  the  novel-writing  crafty  but  even  of  the  Grand 
Master  himself;  and  although  he  has  never  been  less  successful 
than  in  his  attempts  to  extend  over  the  East  the  empire  which  he 
has  established  in  the  West,  and  to  pour  the  treasures  of  our 
Oriental  possessions  into  the  retort  in  which  the  annals  of  our 
history  and  the  very  records  of  our  jails  have  been  sublimated 
into  forms  of  witchery  and  beauty,  yet  even  his  failure  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  defect  in  the  material,  but  solely  to  that  want  of 
local  experience,  against  which  the  very  lofdest  talents  must 
struggle  in  vain,  in  the  composition  of  those  moral  paintiugs 
whose  effect  depends  not  less  upon  accuracy  of  outline  than  on 
brilliancy  of  colouring. 

It  is,  however,  too  true,  that  for  novel  writers  as  well  as  other 
adventurers  the  golden  age  of  British  India  is  past,  and  that  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  in  that  quarter  has  lost  many  of 
those  prominent  peculiarities,  which  from  the  days  of  Clive  to 
those  of  Comwdhs  or  even  till  a  later  period,  rendered  it  so  easy 
to  sketch  or  to  caricature  the  manners  of  a  class,  eminently  free 
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— ^whatever  its  other  foibles  might  have  been — ^from  the  sins  of 
affectation  or  disguise.  If  we  regret  this  change^  it  is  not  on  our 
own  account  but  on  that  of  our  cotemporaries,  for  we  are  by  the 
plan  of  oor  work  debarred  from  noticing  those  productions  in 
which  alone  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  amusing  topics  we  have 
alluded  to»  will  be  touched  upon. 

There  is  at  this  moment  before  us  a  novel,  which  if  we  could 
bring  it  within  our  jurisdiction  we  should  be  delighted  to  review* 
It  is  entitled  Calcutta,  or  Life  in  India,  evidently  the  production 
of  a  female  pen,  and  altogether  a  most  attractive  work.   The  plan 
of  the  tale  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  to  admit  of  the  points  of 
interest  being  multiplied  with  a  truly  Oriental  profusion.     There 
are  no  less  than  six  heroines,  which,  at  the  rate  of  three  swains  to 
each  nymph,  (a  very  moderate  calculation  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
lady  lately  returned  from  Calcutta,)  gives  us  at  the  very  outset  a 
prospect  of  eighteen  heroes,  of  whom  twelve  must  come  to  an 
unhappy  and .  interesting  end,  while  six  may  be  led  through  as 
many  distinct  and  several  courtships  to  a  corresponding  number 
of  felicitous  marriages.     Then  we  have  a  voyage,  a  sea-fight,  a 
capture,  a  hurricane,  and  at  last  the  six  heroines  reach  Calcuttai 
and  there  some  turn  out  good  and  some  turn  out  naughty,  and 
some  lose  their  wits  and  others  lose  their  health,  but  all  are  mar- 
ried ;  nor  does  the  interest  cease  here,  for  poetical  justice  is  done 
to  their  deserts  by  unmarrying  some,  and  reconducting  others 
with  fortunes  and  families  to  their  native  land.      There  is  also  a 
native  hero,  a  Byronical  Hindoo,  called  0*Meer  Sing,  whose 
very  first  exploit,  that  of  killing  an  elephant  in  a  duel,  is  singu- 
larly in  keeping  with  the  Irish  orthography  of  his  name.     But  it 
is  tantalizing  to  dwell  upon  the  attractions  of  a  work  which  we 
must  quit  to  follow  our  foreign  guides,  whose  delight  it  is  to  lose 
themselves  and  bewilder  their  readers  among  the  mazes  of  Eas- 
tern mythology  and  the  rubbish  of  Shanscrit  ruins,  and  from 
whose  writings  we  can  derive  little  to  add  to  what  our  own  re- 
sources may  enable  us  to  supply  upon  points  of  more  general 
interest,  both  to  our  English  and  foreign  readers. 

''  If  the  history  of  India  does  not  commence  with  that  of  the  World, 
as  the  Brahmins  pretend,  it  raust  be  admitted  at  least  that  it  goes  back 
to  a  period  close  upon  that  of  the  Deluge." 

With  these  formidable  words  M.  de  Marias  opens  the  historic 
cal  division  of  his  learned  and  valuable  work.  Highly  as  we 
think  of  its  merits,  it  is  not  at  a  season  when  the  demand  for  in* 
formation  regarding  the  present  state  of  India  is  quickened  by  the 
approaching  discussions  in  parliament,  that  we  can  attempt  a 
minute  criticism  of  a  treatise  which,  commencing  with  the  days  of 
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Abrftbani)  profeMes  to  embmce  llie  {h^cvI  and  moral  hiitorf  <rf 
the  Hindoos  during  thirty-eight  centaries.  To  the  English  oriea-i 
talkt  the  dissertation  of  M.de  Marias  will  not,  perhaps,  present 
iMidi  that  is  new;  but  to  the  continental  reader  it  most  be  vain- 
able,  as  combining  with  many  original  remarks  a  luminous  digest 
of  the  information  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Dow,  Wilson,  Ward,  Maurice,  and  other  Anglo-Indian 
antiquarians. 

Of  the  comments  contained  in  the  first  volume,  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Hindoos,  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
following  summary* 

Considering  it  not  improbable  that  the  Hindoos  may,  accord* 
ing  to  the  conjectural  genealogy  assigned  to  them  by  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  be  descended  from  Rama,  the  son  of  Cush,  the  aon 
of  Ham,  (the  common  ancestor  also  of  the  Egyptians  and  £thio« 
pians,)  M.  de  Marl^  regards  it  as  almost  certain  that  Iran,  or 
ancient  Persia,  was  the  cradle  of  these  various  races,  and  thus  ac* 
counts  for  the  similarities  traceable  in  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Hindoos,  by  supposing  them  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  common  source. — (vol.  i.  pp.553 — 388;  vol.ii. 
p.  316.) 

Though  it  is  not  till  towards  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  that  the 
history  of  the  Hindoos  begins  to  emerge  from  the  mist  of  fable, 
the  author  shows  that  the  fact  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  single  family  amid  the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  is 
(although  denied  by  some  of  the  Brahmins,  in  as  far  at  least  as 
their  own  country  is  concerned)  distinctly  recorded  in  their  sacred 
books.  On  this  point  the  following  passage  seems  to  merit 
extraction : — 

"  There  is  an  historical  fact  which  ws  find  in  the  annals  of  all  nations^ 
even  of  those  who  have  bad  no  communication  with  each  other — and 
that  fact  is  the  Deluge. 

"  And  certainly,  when  wc  find  an  event  of  this  kind  figuring  in  the 
history  of  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Scythians,  the 
Greeks,  even  the  nations  of  America,  wc  may  believe  in  the  Deluge  with- 
out being  taxed  with  looking  at  history  only  through  the  prism  of  reli- 
gious prejudices. 

"  So  many  testimonies  beyond  suspicion  may  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  a  free  opinion,  independent  of  the  sacred  documents  collected  by 
Moses }  and  it  is  not  by  way  of  concession  to  received  notions,  but 
porely  from  my  conviction,  that  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  vulgar 
chronology  with  that  of  the  Hindoos^  I  assume  the  Deluge  as  my  start- 
ing point,  -—vol.  i.  p.  427. 

He  considers  Noah  to  be  identified  with  tfie  7th  Menou,  and 
cites  a  long  passage  from  one  of  the  Poorams,  which  contains  a 
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dkfcription  of  Am  Deluge  in  bo  esBMtiai  poiot  diibriiig  ffoai  iImI 
given  by  Moses. — (vol.  i.  p.  440.)  Ridiculing  the  extntvagut 
ehfonology  of  the  Brahmins*  and  the  reaaoaing  of  aome  m  its 
Eurc^ean  supporters,  ha  well  observes,  **  that  it  requires  no  snail 
portion  of  enthusiasm  to  enter  the  list  as  a  deCender  of  the  Brahr 
miaical  fltories."-**(vol*  i.  p.  402.)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  learned 
dissertation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  thf 
difference  between  the  Brahminical  and  the  vulgar  (t.  e.  the 
Moaaic)  chronology  to  be  more  apparent  than  rod,  and  to  ariae 
out  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  calculatmg  astronomical  periods,  first 
detected  by  M.  Legentil,  he  remarks  :— 

"  This  chronology,  which  is  that  of  Genesis,  we  must  either  entirely 
adopt,  or  entirely  reject  5  but  putting  aside  the  authority  which  it 
derives  Irom  the  name  of  its  author,  and  stripping  the  question  of  the 
indaence  of  religious  ideas,  we  must  admit  that,  supported  by  these 
writings,  or  by  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  this  chronology  has  90  moah 
probability  on  its  side,  that  it  would  require  proofs  dear  as  day-light  to 
establish  a  contrary  system.  For  myself,  I  frankly  confess  that  afkar 
searching  for  these  proofs,  I  have  found  them  nowhere. 

"  1  have  seen  theories  more  or  less  abstract,  opinions  more  or  less 
plausible ;  I  have  seen  learned  geologists  lending  to  their  hypothesis  the 
cdours  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  or  the  sedactive  harmony  of  style,  but 
my  conviction  has  not  been  shook,  and  I  have  adhered  to  the  chronology 
of  my  fathers." — vol.  i.  p.  435. 

The  earnestness  with  which,  in  the  preceding  and  several  odbar 
passages,  M.  de  Marias  deprecates  the  imputation  of  a  too  im- 
plicit acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative^  is  rather 
remarkable.  Not  less  so  is  his  declaration  at  p.  328,  vol.  i.,  that 
by  violating  the  first  duty  of  a  historian,  and  writing  against  his 
own  conviction,  he  might  easily  have  composed  a  system  capable 
of  interesting,  and  even  of  seducing,  through  the  influence  of  th$ 
celebrated  names  which  he  could  have  brought  to  its  support* 

As  attempts  have  of  late  been  made  abroad  to  revive  the  W^p^ 
tical  objections  that  were  once  so  eagerly  and  so  fruitlessly  sought 
for  in  the  East,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  an  author  like  M.  da 
Marlis,  of  deep  learning  and  patient  research,  standing  Corth  to 
proclaim,  that  two  years  spent  in  the  diligent  study  of  oriental  re* 
cords  have  ended  in  confirming  his  confidence  in  that  narrative 
which  it  has  been  alleged  that  wose  very  annals  would  disprove. 

In  the  second  and  third  volumes  M.  dc  Mariis  proceeds^  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Hindoos  in  theology,  philosophy,  lite- 
rature, science  and  morals.  In  common  with  moat  writers  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  country,  he  underrates  the  pernicious  and 
clebasing  practical  influence  of  a  superstition  of  which  he  knowp 
only  the  theory,  and  consequently  ha  »aggorates  not  a  little  tfa# 
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moral  aad  intellectual  attttnmeiita  of  the  Prahmins  and  their 
countrymen. 

As  a  corrective  to  man^  of  his  statements,  we  must  now  intro* 
duce  the  work  of  the  Italian  author  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Signor  Lazzaro  Papi  is  a  gentleman  who  passed  tea 
years  in  the  military  service  of  a  native  prince  in  the  southern 
part  of  India,  and  returned  to  Europe  about  1802,  when  the 
letters  were  first  published,  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion«  printed  in  the  course  of  last  year  at  Lucca^  is  now  before  us* 

Signor  Papi  is  well  known  in  Italy  as  the  author  of  a  recent 
and  most  beautiful  translation  of  Paradise  Lost.  His  Letters  on 
India  are  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  but  with  a  less 
felicitous  selection  of  subjects.  1  his  is  to  be  regretted,  for  had 
he  given  us,  as  Bishop  Ueber  has  done,  a  simple  record  of  his 
own  impressions  on  topics  of  general  interest,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  how  entertaining  his  Letters  might  have 
proved.  He  thus  describes  the  deportment  of  a  Brahmin  to- 
wards an  European,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo 
antiquities. 

**  A  Brahmin  is  always  actuated  by  interested  motives ;  when  at  the 
bouse  of  a  European,  be  studies  attentively  to  say  whatever  pleases  his 
host;  if  the  latter  denies,  he  denies;  if  one  affirms,  the  other  affirms ; 
if  one  doubts,  the  other  doubts —in  short,  he  has  no  other  opinion  than 
that  of  the  person  who  pays  him,  and  appears  to  think  that  he  is  really 
paid  for  no  other  purpose.*' — vol.  i.  p.  189. 

Remarking  on  the  admiration  expressed  by  Colonel  Dow  for 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  his  Brahminical  acquaintances,  he  says : — 

"  I  have  sometimes  been  astonished  myself  at  the  answers  given  by 
some  of  the  Brahmins  to  the  questions  I  have  nut  to  them,  but  on  con- 
tinuing my  inquiries,  without  allowing  myself  to  be  caught  by  admira- 
tion, (a  passion  which,  like  every  other,  frequently  makes  one  see  what 
does  not  exist,)  I  found  them  always  wandering  into  such  strange  opi- 
nions, and  such  fantastical  arguments,  that  the  entertainment  they  gave 
me  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  examining  them  further.  However,  if 
we  were  to  compare  their  knowledge  and  our  own  during  the  barbarous 
ages,  they  would  probably  be  found  not  to  differ  very  much  in  their  sub- 
tilties  and  fanciful  distinctions." 

He  then  puts  the  following  natural  and  sensible  query: —  « 

**  Why  should  we  admire  in  India  that  which  we  now  laugh  at  in 
Europe? 

"  Look  at  the  '  Institutes  of  Menu,*  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones 
—certainly  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  a  great  curiosity,  considering 
their  remote  antiquity,  and  showing,  as  they  do,  that  the  Indians  were 
the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first  nations  that  began  to  be  acquainted 
with  trades,  arts,  sciences,  government  and  civil  life.    But,  good  bea* 
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nm !  where  oookl  we  find  another  book  so  fall  of  the  greatest  childish- 
ness, frivolity  and  absurdity  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind ; 
snch  strange  superstitions,  such  idle  whims,  as  to  what  it  styles  pure  and 
impure,  devotion  and  its  power,  upon  penitence  and  the  fiscile  expi- 
ations of  the  greatest  crimes  ? 

"  What  a  load  of  ceremonies,  of  foolish  formalities,  of  mere  trifles, 
constitute  in  this  book  the  greatest  part  of  the  duties  of  man  !  what  a 
system  of  barefaced  roguery  the  whole  appears  when  reduced  to  itself, 
and  what  deep-rooted  pride!" — vol.  i.  p.  181. 

M.  de  Marias  having,  though  he  does  not  praise,  yet  devoted 
a  section  (vol.  iii.  p.  151,)  to  Hindoo  music,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  what  Signor  Papi  says  on  a  point  on  which  the  opinion 
of  an  Italian  must  be  conclusive. 

"  Indian  music  has  obtained  the  honour  of  several  dissertations,  not- 
withstanding which  it  is  the  coldest  and  most  insipid  music  in  the  world ; 
the  god  of  music  forbid  that  I  should  ever  hear  a  drama  of  Metastasio 
composed  in  it  !'*^.vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Alluding  to  the  mystical  wisdom  alleged  by  some  to  lurk  under 
the  visible  absurdities  of  the  Brahminical  superstition,  he  ob- 
serves:— 

**  To  pretend,  like  Maurice  and  many  others,  that  Indian  theology  is 
entirely  emblematical,  mysterious,  philosophical,  full  of  lofty  and  pro- 
found thoughts,  of  high  and  wondrous  doctrines,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  but  the  merest  quackery  of  a  set  of  idle  and  dreaming  men  of 
letters.*'— vol.  i.  p.  47. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  immediately  after  this  passage,  Signor 
Papi  plunging  iuto  the  pool  of  Indian  mythology,  and  wading  on 
through  100  pages;  when  at  last,  fairly  tired  of  the  subjecti  he 
exclaims : — 

''  But  I  am  now  completely  tired  of  wandering  through  these  weak- 
nesses of  human  remon,  and  this  tedious  jumble  of  castes,  a  minute 
description  of  which  would  fill  a  large  volume,  requiring  no  small  pains 
to  compose,  and  which  probably  no  one  would  ever  read  when  pub- 
lished.*'— vol.  i.  p.  23,1. 

When  to  this  exclamation  of  Signor  Papi  we  add  the  admis- 
sion of  M.  de  Marias,  (vol.  ii.  p.  363,)  that  no  mortal  could  com- 
pose, no  mortal  could  peruse,  a  complete  system  of  Brahminical 
philosophy,  our  readers  will  readily  forgive  us  for  quitting  the 
-wilderness  of  Indian  antiquities,  to  introduce  them  to  a  race 
nearly  as  unknown  in  Europe  as  the  Hindoos,  namely,  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  or  rather  in  Bengal,  for  it  is  to  that  single  division  of 
our  Eastern  empire  that  we  propose  in  the  sequel  of  this  article 
to  confine  our  remarks. 

Of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  countries  imme« 
diately  subject  to  the  govermnent  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  much 
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hfti  of  late  been  written ;  yet  no  where  Imre  we  Men  tny  distinet 
account  of  die  varioue  ciasiet  of  which  the  European  community 
in  Bengal  is  composed,  to  the  moral  varieties  obtaining  among 
whom,  the  estraoitlinary  discrepancy  so  generally  observed  in  the 
statements  which  we  here  receive,  regarding  that  part  of  our 
empire,  is  mainly  imputable.  Among  so  small  a  number  of 
individuals,  standing  in  one  common  local  situation,  and  animated 
by  one  common  motive  (that  of  realizing  a  fortune),  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  a  uniformity  of  character,  opinions  and  prejudices, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  entirety  at  variance  with  the 
actual  relative  moral  position  of  our  countrymen  in  Bengal,  who 
are  in  fact  divided  into  nearly  as  many  castes  as  the  people 
whom  they  govern.  That  this  must  be  the  case  will  easily  be 
perceived  when  it  is  seen  of  what  heterogeneous  materials  the 
European  population  of  Bengal  is  composed.  Cemented  only 
by  the  circumstance  of  one  common  expatriation,  the  individuals 
who  are  Jumbled  together  in  the  composition  of  the  European 
society  of  Bengal  have  as  little  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  as 
little  community  of  opinion  or  feeling,  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  different  lands.  The  lawyer  fresh  from  Westminster,  the  cler« 
gyman  from  Oxford,  and  the  soldier  from  the  Horse  Guards,  are 
brought  into  contact  and  contrast  with  the  civil  servant  M'ho  haa 
shrivelled  in  the  atmosphere  of  Eastern  office,  the  military  veteran 
who  has  outlived  the  very  recollection  of  his  native  land,  or  the 
indigo-planter  who  emerges  from  the  interior,  where,  for  months 
together,  he  sees  not  the  face  of  a  European. 

It  is  accordingly  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  leaning  of  their 
minds  that  the  Eoglufh  in  India  can  be  most  distinctively  classed ; 
and  we  shall  commence  with  those  over  whose  habits,  thoughts 
and  views,  the  spirit  of  purely  European  society  is  most  likely  to 
exercise  a  preponderating  influence.  Under  tliis  head  may  be 
ioduded  the  members  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  the 
officers  of  bis  Majesty's  army,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
commercial  community. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  true  situation  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  East,  that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
by  members  of  the  legal  profession  we  do  not  mean  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  only  a  small  body  of 
English  lawyers  who  are  attached  in  various  capacities  to  bb 
Blajesty'a  or,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
BengaL  The  direct  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  is  confined  to 
the  original  limits  of  Calcutta,  and  does  not  even  embrace  the 
populous  city  which,  under  the  appellation  of  the  auburbs,  has 
grown  up  in  immediale  contact  with  the  capital    Small  aa  their 
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wmben  ue,  it  cto  M»rcely  be  Mppoaedtbal  the  Calentte  lftw<^ 
fer«  ia  general  are  satisfied  with  the  narrow  extent  of  their  pro* 
fetsioDfll  range,  or  over  partial  to  those  institutions  for  the  govern^ 
meat  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whose  existence  they  must 
tscribe  their  own  exclusion  from  the  rich  realm  of  clientage  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Of  the  people  of  India  they  are  io 
danger  of  judging  inaccurately,  from  want  of  familiarity  with 
their  lan^ua^e  and  of  opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint^  with 
any  but  individuals  of  the  motley  and  sophisticated  race  which 
forms  the  native  population  of  Calcutta.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
people  from  the  remoter  provinces  rosy  be  brought  under  the 
Calcutta  law7er's  observation;  but  with  these  he  must  probably 
cornmunicate  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  seldom 
upon  any  but  topics  of  business,  little  calculated  to  lay  open  the 
real  character  of  a  reserved  and  ignorant  Asiatic,  to  the  inspect 
ttoo  of  a  person  who  has  left  England  at  too  advanced  an  age  to 
find  it  easy  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  habit  of  viewing  every  thing 
through  a  European  medium.  As  members  of  Uie  Calcutta 
society,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  bar  occupy,  as  may  be 
expected,  from  their  superior  education  and  immense  incomes, 
the  very  foremost  places.  The  inferior  practitioners  are  said  to 
bear  a  general  professional  resemblance  to  their  brethren  in 
Europe.  Their  numerical  strength  is  not  great :  at  one  time  it 
amounted  only  to  forty;  but  this  having  been  held  an  awkward 
Mimber  for  a  body  of  attornies,  it  has  been  su&red  to  increase 
to  something  little  short  of  a  hundred. 

Widi  one  recent  and  splendid  exception,  it  may  be  doubted 
«diether  the  members  of  the  clerical  profession  in  Bengal  have 
done  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  advantages 
and  leisure  which  they  enjoy,  towards  making  the  British  public 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  that  country.  Of  this  failure 
the  cause  is,  we  suspect,  to  be  sought  at  home  rather  than 
abroad.  From  the  ignorance  which  we  have,  at  the  opening  of 
this  article,  represented  as  prevailing  at  home  on  the  subject  of 
India,  no  exception  can,  we  fear,  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.  Even  that  learned  body,  and  those  immediately  ooor 
nected  with  it,  are  possessed  with  certain  prejudices  aud  eiro- 
neous  opinions  inimical  to  the  formation  of  a  fair  and  candid 
estimate  of  the  real  moral  condition  of  that  country,  or  the  true 
merits  of  its  present  system  of  government.  Hence  it  follows 
that  a  person  who  quits  England,  as  every  clergyman  does,  not 
only  after  his  education  is  completed,  but  after  be  has  been 
made  free  of  a  certain  circle  of  society,  carries  with  him  a  stock 
of  opinions,  every  one  of  which  that  circle  hopes  that  he  will 
la  this  lu^,  if  he  wiite  under  the  influence  of  Us 
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first  impressions  on  his  arrival  in  a  country  where  he  must 
encounter  much  to  startle,  if  not  disgust  him,  his  correspoudents 
in  England  will  probably  not  be  disappointed,  and  bis  communi* 
cations,  though  neither  very  accurate  nor  very  instructive,  will,  as 
echoing  their  previous  sentiments,  be  loudly  praised  and  widely 
circulated.  Subsequent  observation  must  convince  such  a  person 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  his  first  conceptions ;  but,  ready  as 
he  may  be  to  acknowledge  his  own  error,  it  is  to  be  concluded, 
from  the  little  that  is  afterwards  said  upon  the  subject,  that  he 
generally  declines  the  ungrateful  task  of  attempting  to  induce 
his  friends  in  Europe  to  abandon  their  supposed  well-founded 
opinions.  How  such  impressions  may  sometimes  operate  to  the 
dissemination  of  inaccurate  notions  regarding  the  people  of 
India,  a  proof  may  be  found  even  in  Bishop  Heber's  instance. 
In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  from  Bengal,  the  Bishop  pro- 
nounces the  morality  of  the  Hindoos  to  be  of  the  lowest  standard, 
their  conversation  the  most  impure,  and  their  indifference  to 
bloodshed  greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  existence.  It 
is  not  here  that  we  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter, but  what  we  wish  our  readers  to  remark  is,  that  when  the 
Bishop  penned  this  passage,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the 
East,  knew  little  of  the  Hindoostanee,  and  nothing  of  the  Bengalee 
language,  and  could  not  have  understood,  had  he  overheard,  a 
dialogue  between  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  evident,  therefore* 
that  he  advanced  more  than,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  could  from 
his  own  observation  have  known  to  be  true ;  in  short,  that  evea 
his  lofty  intellect  did  not  prevent  him  from  sliding  into  the 
common  fault  of  persons  visiting  a  stranger  land.  ,  To  an  ordi- 
nary mind  this  hasty  declaration  might  have  given  a  bent  from 
which  it  never  would  have  recovered.  In  Bishop  Heber's  case 
it  had  not  this  effect ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  his  valuable 
Journal  for  the  best  corrective  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  to 
which  this  hasty,  sweeping  sentence  might  otherwise  mislead  us. 
Now  it  is  a  striking  fact,  and  .corroborative  of  our  suggestion 
regarding  the  influence  of  opinions  prevailing  in  England  upon 
communications  transmitted  from  India,  that  this  solitary  vitupe- 
rative passage  has  been  more  pointedly  cited  than  any  other  hne 
of  Bishop  Heber's  writing,  and  that  there  are  persons  (and  those» 
too,  of  some  little  weight  and  consideration)  among  whom  whis- 
pers of  dissatisfaction  may  be  heard  to  circulate  at  the  over  lati- 
tude of  his  delightful  work. 

To  the  influence  above  adverted  to,  must  it,  we  fear,  be  attri- 
buted that  the  writings  of  the  independent  missionaries  are  so 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  religious  controversy  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  Hindoos ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities 
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which  they  enjoy  of  gathering  informationy  their  evidence  cannot 
be  received,  v^ithout  much  caution,  even  by  those  who  most 
highly  honour  Jtheir  zeal  and  reverence  their  motives.  An  ap- 
prehension seems  to  run  through  their  communications,  that  to 
admit  the  co-existence  of  a  sinele  virtue  with  Hindooism*  would 
be  to  betray  the  cause  which  they  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
mote, and  such  it  would  very  probably  be  deemed  by  the  party 
to  whom  their  statements  are  addressed.  The  regular  clergy  in 
the  interior  reside  at  the  larger  towns,  and  at  the  cantonments  oc- 
cupied by  the  European  troops,  where,  being  engaged  in  attend* 
ing  their  Christian  parishioners,  both  English  and  half-caste,  their 
intercourse  with  natives  is  not  generally  so  familiar  as  it  might  be, 
were  chaplains  appointed  to  the  more  retired  and  solitary  stations. 
The  operations  of  the  independent  missionaries  are,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  the  lower  provinces  Of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  To 
both,  as  fellow-labourers  in  one  common  cause,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  enlightened  among  those  in  whose  eternal  welfare  they  are 
interested,  we  would,  in  the  humble  hope  of  forwarding  the  great 
object  towards  which  their  views  are  directed,  offer  a  few  plain 
suggestions.  The  time  is  happily  past  when  we  could  talk  of  the 
natives  of  India  as  of  infants  or  of  deaf  people,  in  the  confidence 
of  not  being  overheard  or  understood.  There  is  now  rising  in 
Calcutta,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  class  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  fugitives  from  the  ranks  of  Hindooism,  though  they 
have  not  yet  sought  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Christianity.  This 
most  interesting  body  is  now  said  to  comprise  several  thousand  per- 
sons, and  is  headed  by  the  well-known  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  other 
natives  of  opulence  and  influence.  These  individuals,  having  cuU 
tivated  European  literature  and  science  with  wonderful  success, 
are  anxious,  by  rejecting  the  grosser  idolatry  of  their  countrymen, 
discountenancing  its  equivocal  and  opposing  its  more  barbarous 
rites,  (such  as  the  suttee,  for  instance,)  and  only  complying  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  so  far  as  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary fo^  the  retention  of  their  influence  over  them,  to  establish 
their  own  claim  to  be  regarded  as  pure  Theists,  or  Hindoo  Uni- 
tarians. Now  this  is  the  class  upon  whom  the  ordinary  mis- 
sionary writings  are  calculated  to  produce  no  beneficial  effect 
whatever;  yet  upon  them  any  real  impression  that  may  be  made 
18  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable  eflicacy  towards  the  introduction 
of  pure  and  correct  ideas  of  religion  among  the  people  at  large. 

*  llie  mode  of  argument  to  which  such  writers  occasionally  resort  is  well  described 
by  M.  de  Marles/ni  the  following  passage: — "  Mr.  Ward  gathers  into  a  single  heap  all 
the  acts  of  religious  madness  to  which  these  people  hAve  addicted  tliemseJves,  the 
iroliintmrj  sacrifices,  the  burning  of  tlieir  wives,  the  punishments,  the  private  crimes,  &c. 
and  then  he  esdaims, '  See,  this  is  the  mild  and  timid  race  yoa  cry  up  so  much !  '"'^ 
p.  f  4.  vol.  ii. 
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Tbete  are  do  longer  men  to  be  addressed  bj  other  arguments  than 
such  as  in  Europe  we  would  use  in  seeking  to  make  an  impression 
upon  full-grown  and  cultivated  intellect.  To  such  men  as  these 
we  would  urge  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
works  of  our  old  divines,  and  manj  of  the  productions  of  more 
modem  writers,  most  especially  those  of  Paley,  Sumner,  and 
Chalmers ;  not  by  reproaches  savouring  of  spite  and  disappoint- 
ment, or  by  menaces  which  ring  with  something  very  like  tri*- 
umpb,  but  by  calm  and  temperate  expostulation,  earnest  and 
friendly  entreaty.  With  them  we  would  seek  for  no  concealment, 
but  openly  professing  our  wish  for  their  conversiooy  make  it  mani- 
fest, in  as  far  as  human  infirmity  will  permit,  that  it  is  their 
eternal  welfare,  not  any  temporal  object  of  our  own,  which  we 
seek  to  advance  by  leading  them  into  the  path  into  which  we  have 
been  led ;  that  path  which  we  presume  not  to  imagine  that  we, 
any  more  than  they,  could  have  discovered  for  ourselves.  It  is  to 
this  class,  and  to  this  class  alone  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects, 
that  the  great  inductive  argument,  drawn  from  historical  evidence 
in  support  of  Christianity,  can  at  present  be  rendered  intelligible* 
How,  indeed,  is  the  common  Bengalee,  who  believes  in  all  the 
monstrous  absurdities  of  Hindoo  geography* — ^who  fancies  Eng* 
land  to  be  one  big  town,  because  all  Englishmen  eat  together — 
and  has  not  an  idea  of  the  situation  or  existence  of  Egypt,  or  Pa- 
lestine,  or  Greece,  or  Rome, — to  be  made  to  comprehend  a  chain 
of  evidence,  every  link  of  which  arises  out  of  the  history  and  lite* 
rature  of  those  regions?  But  what  the  common  Bengalee  wants 
there  are  now  happily  some  superior  Bengalees  who  possess; 
and  to  them  we  would  use  no  other  arguments  than  those  em- 
ployed by  the  authors  we  have  named,  in  their  works  com- 
posed for  the  benefit — not  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  but 
--H>f  the  careless  and  indifferent  among  their  own  countrymen. 
To  the  Bengalees,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  arguments  against 
Hindooism  are  superfluous;  for  they  have  virtually  rejected  it, 
and  stand  upon  the  same  neutral  ground  as  those  of  our  country- 
men just  alluded  to,  on  a  footing  of  complete  parity  with  whom 
we  would  show  that  we  regard  them.  To  these  intelligent  natives 
themselves,  should  our  pages  ever  come  under  their  perusal, 
we  would  offer  one  remark.  It  is  said^  we  hope  not  truly,  that 
some  among  them  are  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  missionaries 
by  other  weapons  than  those  of  fair  and  open  controversy,  and  to 
encourage  if  not  hire  mobs  to  hoot  at  and  interrupt  them  when 

*  "  Tbe  gtognphy  of  the  Hindoos  ii  Hke  thor  hiitoiy ;  it  offcn  nothing  hot  ft  diy 
nomeDcUttire,  except  when  it  detcribes  places  which  exist  only  in  imagination;  then 
tliey  are  inexhaustible-* the  details  are  heaped  op  under  their  pens-*thcy  paint  aa  If 
they  had  seen  with  tliexr  own  eyes."— Ds  Juorftf,  toI.  ii.  p.  19. 


tbty  attempt  to  addroM  the  people.  Such  conduct  k  rtrj  nn* 
worthy  of  men  who  aspire  to  be  accounted  enlightened,  and  will 
lower  them  in  die  estimation  of  every  clait  in  Europe.  With  the 
preas  to  resort  to,  and  with  liberty  to  refute — if  they  can  refute — 
whatever  the  missionaries  assert,  (which  liberty  we  know  that  they 
have  long  enjoyed,)  their  having  recourse  to  the  measures  ad-* 
verted  to  can  only  be  imputed  to  conscious  weakness,  or  a  linger* 
ing  barbarism,  of  which  pride  itself  might  teach  them  to  dread  the 
reproach.     But  from  the  Church  we  must  turn  to  the  army. 

The  many  interesting  narratives  of  military  events  in  India, 
which  have  been  published  by  officers  of  His  Majesty's  forces, 
suffice  to  show  that,  along  with  the  spirit  to  perform,  they  pre* 
serve  unimpaired  in  the  l^st  the  talent  to  describe  great  and  in- 
teresting achievements.  There  are  several  of  His  Majesty's  offi* 
cers,  who,  by  a  protracted  stay  in  tlie  country,  have  attained  to 
great  proficiency  in  many  branches  of  Oriental  study.  Such  in* 
stances,  however,  are  the  exceptions ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
may  assume  that  an  officer  of  His  Majesty's  army  regards  himself 
as  a  mere  sojourner  in  a  land  where  he  finds  nothing  to  his  taste 
but  the  additional  pay  which  he  there  receives,  and  whence  he  is 
ever  liable  to  be  suddenly  recalled.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  living  as  he  does  entirely  among  his  own  countrymen,  he  has 
little  inducement  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
or  people  of  the  country.  With  the  native  soldiery.  His  Majesty's 
officers  have,  of  course,  some  occasional  intercourse ;  but  this  is 
mostly  on  parade  or  on  duty,  and  seldom  such  as  to  favour  the 
acquirement  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  singular  body. 

The  leading  members  of  the  commercial  community  constitute 
a  small  but  most  influential  class,  powerful  in  their  union, 
their  wealth,  and  the  sympathy  which  they  can  so  easily  excite  in 
their  own  behalf  among  their  mercantile  brethren  in  Europe. 
Their  situation,  happily  for  them,  is  one  which  all  classes  at  home 
can  be  brought  easily  to  comprehend ;  and  their  difficulties,  unlike 
those  under  which  official  men  in  India  labour,  may  be  readily 
made  obvious  to  the  public,  since  they  spring  from  causes  not 
altogether  beyond  the  range  of  its  ordinary  diurnal  experience. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  all,  while  in  Bengal,  reside  in  Cal- 
cutta^ — and  are  there,  though  invested  with  no  rank  or  power, 
most  prominent  members  of  society;  affording,  in  their  pros- 
perity and  independence,  an  amusing  comment  on  those  aueru- 
lous  lamentations  which  sometimes  issue  from  the  bosom  of  their 
circle  against  the  grinding  tyranny  of  that  government  under 
which  they  so  often  accumulate  fortunes,  and  in  spite  of  whose 
blighting  influence  they  are  enabled  to  retire,  long  ere  the  vigour 
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of  nMnhood  be  pMt»  from  a  land  whence  so  many  of  iU  function* 
aiies  never  realize  tbe  means  of  escape.  Known  to  be  often  un- 
friendly to  tbe  Government,  they  are  sure  to  hear  little  from  their 
native  informants  but  what  is  calculated  to  harmonize  with  their 
understood  opinions  on  matters  connected  with  its  administration. 
As  no  establishment  ever  yet  existed,  which,  if  its  faults  alone  be 
dwelt  on,  may  not  be  made  to  appear  detestable,  they  occasion- 
ally, by  dint  of  listening  only  to  the  complaints  of  the  discon- 
tented, or  tbe  exaggerations  of  the  designing,  work  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  and  their  unhappy  native  partners  in  afflic- 
tion are  absolutely  groaning  under  a  cruel  despotism,  and  then 
fly  to  the  press,  not  to  prove  this  to  be  the  fact,  but  to  assume  it 
as  such,  and  thereon  to  pile  up  arguments  for  the  total  demolition 
of  tbe  existing  system.  Of  that  system  we  are  not  very  ardent  ad- 
mirers ;  its  defects  are  many,  but  these  are  not  in  our  opinion 
precisely  what  are  pointed  out  as  such,  neither  are  they  wholly 
imputable  to  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  planned,  or  by  whom 
it  continues  to  be  administered.  Its  defects  are,  we  conceive,  in 
a  great  measure  the  inevitable  results  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
empire,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  to  put  this  in  a 
clearer  light,  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  situation  of 
those  classes  of  English  whose  lot  is  more  decidedly  cast  in  Ben- 
gal, and  to  whom  their  mother-country  is  sometimes  almost  a 
stranger,  but  never  a  forgotten  land.  Under  this  head  we  must 
include  the  Honourable  Company's  civil,  medical,  and  military 
servants,  with  the  secondary  and  generally  dependent  class  of  the 
commercial  community. 

The  process  by  which  the  Bengal  civil  service  is  recruited  in 
England  is  sufficiently  well  known ;  and,  since  the  tardy  success 
of  Mr.  Wynnes  laudable  experiment  at  Oxford  has  shown  the  dif- 
ficulty of  inducing  full-grown  and  proved  capacity  to  expatriate 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  of  less  moment  in  whom  the  nomination 
may  be  vested, — ^as  the  nominees  must,  under  any  system,  pro- 
bably continue  to  be  mere  lads,  of  whose  future  development  the 
wisest  can  form  but  a  conjecture.  It  is  not  till  their  discharge 
from  the  College  in  Calcutta,  which  generally  takes  place  within 
a  few  months  after  they  reach  Bengal,  that  the  comparative  capa- 
city of  individuals  begins  to  show  itself  decidedly.  Those  who 
evince  real  talent,  or  possess  that  tact  which  often  supplies  its 
place,  generally  manage  either  to  remain  near  the  seat  of  power, 
or  to  quit  it  only  for  such  situations  in  the  interior  as  by  their  im- 
mediate dependence  on  the  Government  form  part  of  that  circle 
of  higher  places  reserved  for  the  more  able  and  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  service,  while  the  main  body  are  limited  to  the  beaten 
track  of  slow  and  gradual  promotion. 
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Although  individuals  frequently  pass  from  one  to  the  other 

of  the  several  classes,  the  distinction  between  diem  is  still  suffip- 
ciently  marked  to  justify  us  in  assuming  its  existence,  to  facili- 
tate our  exposition  of  the  real  situation  of  the  civil  service  in 
general.     The  first  class  may  be  held  to  comprise   the  secre- 
taries of  government  and  principal  functionaries  at  the  presidency, 
with  the  political  residents  and  commissioners  at  foreign  courts, 
or  in  the  newly  conquered  provinces;  while  the  second  includes 
the  individuals  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  col- 
lection of  revenue,  tlirougbout  the  forty*five  original  districts,  de- 
pendent on  the  Bengal  government,  each  of  which  may  be  rec- 
koned to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.     The  duties  of  the 
secretaries,  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  bureaux  in  Cal- 
cutta, closely  resemble  those  of  the  persons  filling  similar  posts 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.     In  former  days  a  Bengal  secretary 
bore  about  him  a  veiy  distinguishable  air,  of  which  some  faint 
traces  may  still  be  discerned :  at  present,  however,  we  conceive 
that  we  are  warranted  in  representing  folk  in  office  in  Calcutta  to 
bear  a  strong  family-likeness  to  folk  in  office  in  London,  the  fea- 
tures and  the  expression  being  generally  the  same,  though  brought 
into  stronger  relief  iu  the  instance  of  the  former,  by  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  reared.     If  we  imagine  him 
to  be  just  a  shade  less  given  to  woo  interference  and  court  con-> 
tradiction  than  his  counterpart  in  Europe,  we  shall  probably  form 
a  pretty  accurate  abstract  idea  of  an  Eastern  secretary.     It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  those  who  fill  the  high 
political  offices  in  the  interior,  their  situation  being  one  which  has 
no  parallel  in  Europe.     Of  purely  diplomatic  posts,  the  gradual 
absorption  of  our  various  allies  has  wonderfully  diminished  the 
number;  those  at  the  courts  of  Lucknow,  Gualior,  and  Katman- 
doo,  the  capitals  of  the  King  of  Oude,  the  Mahratta  potentate 
SciDdeali,  and  the  Raja  of  Nepal,  being  the  only  remaining  ap- 
pointments of  that  description  immediately  appertaining  to  Ben- 
gal.    The  public  duties  of  the  resident  are  nearly  the  same  at 
each  of  these  three  places,  though  iu  his  private  capacity,  if,  in- 
deed, he  can  be  said  to  have  any  private  character,  he  has  a  \ery 
different  part  to  perform  at  Lucknow  from  what  devolves  upon 
hina  at  Gualior,  or  Katmandoo.     Though  each  of  the  three  po- 
tentates above-named  enjoy,  within  what  is  significantly  styled 
their  reserved  territories,  a  full  and  complete  independence  in  re- 
gard \o  the  internal  administration  of  the  same ;  yet  even  in  this 
department,  the  influence  of  the  representative  of  the  British  Go- 
verainent  must  have  ^reat  weight,  while  with  reference  to  all 
matters  of  external  policy,  it  b  by  treaty  supreme* 

To  controul,  without  irritating;  to  soothe, without compromis- 
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iftg;  to  HittTpoae  a  mediatory  inflaenee  for  the  ooeasioml  protac- 
tioti  of  the  people  who  hold,  and  justly  too,  the  British  Govem- 
meiit  reponsible  for  the  excesses  of  the  Prince  whom  their  autho- 
rity, and  that  alone,  perhaps,  sustains,  without  wounding  the 
Stositive  pride  of  the  Frince  himself,  who  Iooks>  and  with  equal 
justice,  to  the  same  government,  for  its  deariy-purchased  support; 
to  be  open  to  information,  yet  to  guard  against  informers;  to  keep 
pace  with  intrigue,  and  yet  never  to  mingle  in  it;  to  become  an 
adept  in  all  the  wiles  of  a  semi-barbarian  court,  without  abate- 
ment to  his  character  for  openness  and  truth,  for  the  loss  of  which 
nothing  can  compensate;  these  are  duties  which,  however  well 
performed,  are  seldom  heard  of  in  Europe,  but  which  requirs  in 
the  individual  the  qualities  of  temper,  penetration,  and  iudgment, 
and  each  in  no  ordinary  degree.    At  Gualior  and  KaUnaodoo 
the  European  society  is  so  small,  consisting  of  litde  more  than 
hatf>«*dozen  individuals,  that  the  resident,  in  his  private  capacity, 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  head  of  a  family  than  as  a  public 
fanctionary.    It  is  different,  however,  at  Lucknow,  which  city,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  readers,  is  the  metropolis 
of  Oude,  an  independent  Mahometan  kingdom,  situated  on  tbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  immediately  above  Benares.    There 
is  no  monarch  in  the  East  who,  judging  from  the  motley  assem- 
btage  of  characters  in  his  capital,  can  produce  so  good  a  claim  na 
the  King  of  Oude  to  the  common  oriental  title  of  *'  refuge  of  die 
worfd ."     Lucknow  is  literally  a  city  of  refuge; — ^fugitive  debtora, 
public  defaulters,  portrait  and  miniature  painters,  civil  engineers 
and  mechanists,  veterinary  and  other  surgeons,  performers  on  the 
bassoon  and  bagpipe,  male  and  female  vocalists,  jockeys,  coadi- 
men  and  grooms  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  arc  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  Japhetine  portion  of  its  population,  while  among  the 
Asiatics  who  resort  to  it  are  many  a  Mussulman  of  rank,  vAiose 
pride  is  galled  by  the  levelling  tendency  of  the  law  in  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  and  who  flies  to  the  capital  of  a  native  prinoe 
as  to  a  stage,  on  which  he  can  strut  with  more  undisturbed 
dignity :  many  a  deserter  from  the  ranks  of  our  anny,  or  fogitive 
from  die  quest  of  our  police ;  many  a  comely  Persian  and  rough 
A%han ;  m  a  word,  a  stream  of  adventurers  and  mendicants  of 
every  class  and  complexion  is  constantly  flowing  to  Lucknow,  as 
the  common  sink  of  that  part  of  India.    The  duty  of  the  resident 
in  such  a  place,  and  at  me  head  of  such  a  society,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.     Among  Europeans,  who  faatre 
acquired  the  pliant  subtilty  of  the  Asiatics,  and  Asiatics  who 
have  caught  something  of  the  dissolute  daring  of  the  European, 
encircled  by  intrigue,  and  beSet  by  importunity,  his  words  being 
noted,  his  very  looks  watched,  he  has  need  to  be  circumspect  in 


tmy  iii<Mr8iiiMt»  ana  to  walk»  in  the  enwcm  ef  bU  mthontf, 
with  the  caution  of  Gulliver  in  lilliput,  "  bewaring^  leAt  with  UU 
very  durta  of  hia  garment  he  shoukl  unwittingly  do  harpi." 

It  18  in  the  foresta,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  to  tbe  north 
of  the  King  of  Oude's  dominions,  that  the  Bioat  daring;  gangs  ojf 
robbers  in  Upper  India  are  harboured.  These  individuals,  the 
leaders  at  least,  are  mostly  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion,  and  of  high 
easte,  and  their  haunts  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  landholders 
and  native  officers  in  their  neighbourhood,  without  whose  conniv* 
ance  and  protection  they  could  not  remain  where  they  are :  some 
of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  were  persons  whom  the  sudden  iotro^ 
duction  of  onr  laws  had  stripped,  (by  a  process  which  we  cannot 
find  room  to  describe,)  rather  legally  than  Justly,  of  their  lands  in 
our  provinces,  and  thus  converted  them  mto  die  Rob  Roys  of 
Hindostan.  Their  operations  used  to  be  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  courage :  an  individual  of  the  gang  was  sometimes  sent 
to  a  town,  generally  one  in  the  Company's  territories,  there  to  en** 
gage  himself  as  a  workman,  or  in  any  menial  capacity,  in  the  ^^f'^ 
vice  of  some  merchant  or  banker;  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  localities  of  the  house,  as  also  of  the  time  when  any  remit- 
tance of  treasure  was  expected  to  fill  the  destined  victim's  coffeia, 
the  spy  either  returned  to  his  confederates,  or  else  transmitted  in« 
telligence  to  them  through  a  regular  line  of  posts,  established  at 
long  distances  from  each  other,  between  their  haunt  and  the  un- 
BuspidoHs  banker's  abode.  On  receiving  the  expected  informal 
tion,  the  arms  (generally  spear  heads)  were  packed  into  little 
baskets,  (similar  to  the  hampers  which  hold  tbe  jars  in  which  the 
Ganges'  water  is  put,  for  transportation  for  the  use  of  distent  vo- 
taries of  the  sacred  stream,)  and  attached,  in  pairs,  to  the  ear 
tremities  of  a  bundle  of  bamboos,  to  serve  eventually  as  their 
shafts,  but  by  which  they  were  carried  upon  men's  shoulders,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  practice  of  bearers  in  India,  as  representad 
in  Bishop  Heber's  and  other  sketehes. 

Moving  separately,  persons  thus  equipped  could  excite  no  sus- 
picion, and,  on  i^pproaching  their  destination,  the  contents  of 
their  baskets  were  concealed,  generally  buried  at  some  place  pre* 
▼iottsly  selected  and  indicated  by  the  spy.  The  gang  separating 
into  liule  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  carrying  only  their  swords, 
as  is  the  general  practice  of  all  natives  in  those  provinces, 
would  then  draw  near  enough  to  hold  immediate  communication 
with  their  emissary;  and  upon  his  announcing  to  them  that  all 
was  ready,  they  assembled  just  at  nightfall,  perhaps  to  the  nwh 
her  of  twenty  or  thuty,  at  the  spot  where  their  weapons  were 
buried,  armed  themselves  with  these,  and,  provided  with  a  few 
torches  and  a  covered  fire  to  light  them  by#  advanced,  without 
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offering  Tiolence  to  vaj  oiie>  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
victim's  house;  then,  suddenly  kindling  their  torches,  and  draw- 
ing their  swords,  they  rushed  on,  wounding,  almost  always  mor- 
tally, every  individual  they  met  with,  either  in  the  street  or 
house,  and,  encumbering  themselves  with  nothing  but  cash  or 
jewels,  effected  their  retreat  with  their  booty  from  the  very  heart 
of  a  town,  or  the  centre  of  a  military  cantonment ;  and  again  dis« 

Eersed  into  small  parties  of  apparently  peaceable  travellers,  after 
aving  deposited  their  arms,  and  sometimes  their  plunder,  in 
their  pre*arranged  hiding  place,  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  moment  of  commencing  operations,  and  long  be- 
fore a  sufficient  force  could  collect  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  twenty 
or  thirty  desperate  men,  armed  with  blades  as  sharp  as  razors. 
The  darkest  nights  being  always  selected  for  such  attempts^ 
they  too  often  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat,  before  morning 
dawned,  into  the  countries  over  which  the  shadow  of  their  secret 
protector's  power  was  cast.  Their  fidelity  towards  each  other 
was  remarkable.  Many  years  ago,  an  individual  of  a  gang  who 
had  attacked  a  house,  situated  within  one  of  our  military  canton- 
ments, having  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  refused,  though 
tempted  by  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  reward,  to  purchase  hia 
own  life  by  divulging  the  name  and  residence  of  any  one  of  his 
associates. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  duties  of  the  resident  at  Luck- 
now  being  to  urge  the  court,  and  its  reluctant  satraps,  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  against  these  gangs  of  decoits,  the  preceding 
digression  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

The  office  of  commissioner  is  rather  that  of  a  subordinate  go- 
vernor than  a  diplomatic  agent.  The  whole  of  the  territonr  added 
to  our  empire  during  the  governments  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
and  Lord  Amherst,  is  ruled  by  officers  bearing  this  designation. 
Aided  by  a  few  European  assistants,  and  with  no  intermediate 
authority  between  them  and  the  government,  their  power  is  almost 
unlimited.  Such  situations,  however,  being  few,  and  though  gene- 
rally filled  by  members  of  the  civil  service,  yet  not  being  eaclu- 
sively  reserved  for  that  or  any  .other  class,  these  appointments,  as 
is^  the  case  also  with  all  political  offices,  are  usually  conferred 
with  such  regard  to  qualifications,  that  these  are  the  portions  of 
our  empire,  of  which  the  administration  probably  harmonizes  best 
with  the  feelings  of  our  native  subjects. 

The  provinces  thus  governed  are  the  following: — the  moun- 
tainous region  conquered  from  the  Nepaulese  in  1816;  the 
eastern  districts  ceded  by  the  Burmese  in  1826;  the  provinces  of 
Central  India,  so  admirably  described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm;  and 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Delhi* 
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The'system  of  government  adopted  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
India  may  be  gathered  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  admirable  work. 
It  is  simple,  and  of  course^  like  all  simple  forms  of  government, 
despotic.    A  single  commissioner  superintends,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  youn^  men,  chosen  indiscrimmately  from  the  civil  and 
military  services,  and  each  presiding  over  an  extensive  district. 
From  the  decisions  of  these  assistants,  there  is  an  appeal  open  to 
the  commissioner,  who,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  is  mov- 
ing round  his  jurisdiction,  living  in  tents,  and  making  himself 
accessible  and  open  to  all.    The  commissioner  is  bound  by  no 
code  of  laws,  yet  the  struggle  on  his  part,  strange  to  say,  is,  to 
avoid  wieldiog  the  full  power  which  the  Government  seek  to 
thrust  upon  him;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  empire 
throughout  the  globe,  where  justice  is  more  tempered  by  mercy 
than  in  these  despotically-governed  districts.    That  so  very  sim- 
ple a  system  will  not,  in  due  course  of  time,  require  modification, 
we  mean  not  to  maintain;  but  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  better  ac- 
commodated to  the  present  character  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
£]e,  than  any  imitation  of  the  municipal  law  of  England  could 
ave  proved. 
In  these  regions  are  most  frequently  to  be  found  those  extraor- 
dinary professional  purderers,  who,  under  the  name  of  Thugs  or 
Phansygurs,  have  been  mentioned  in  every  account  of  Upper  In- 
dia, from  the  time  of  old  Bemier  to  the  present  day.    These 
miscreants  having,  by  the  ceaseless  exertions  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, aided  by  the  more  settled  habits  of  the  people,  been  com- 
pelled to  cease  carrying  on  their  sanguinary  trade  to  the  jsame  ex- 
tent as  formerly,  in  the  original  territories  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, have  of  late  years  pursued  their  operations  in  the  recently- 
acquired  provinces  of  North- Western  and  Central  India,  where, 
from  the  scantier  population  and  comparatively  backward  state  of 
the  country,  they  run  less  hazard  of  interruption.     The  recorded 
history  of  this  strange  craft  is  at  variance  with  all  of  our  received 
notions  of  murder  and  its  consequences  in  Europe.    A  Thug 
is  merely  a  Hindoo  of  low  caste,  or  a  Mussulman,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  agricultural  labours,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  hot  season,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  (juits  his 
village,  and  goes  forth  to  make  a  little  money  by  strangling ;  an 
art  in  which  he  becomes  sometimes  a  great  proficient,  always^ 
if  dexterous,  performing  it  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  noose,  the  latter  being  a  suspicious-looking  article, 
which,  if  found  in  his  possession,  might  lead  to  his  being  sus- 
pended in  one  by  the  British,  or  built  up  alive  in  a  closely  fitted 
garment  of  brick  and  mortar  by  a  Mahratta  authority.    The 
hot  season  is  selected  for  such  excursions,  because  then  people 
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travel  by  night,  and  are  thus  more  easily'  disposed  of.  When 
the  rainy  season  begins,  in  July  or  August,  the  Thug  returns,  with 
bis  share  of  the  booty  his  gang  may  have  accumulated,  to  bia 
usual  residence,  and  takes  to  ploughing  his  fields  like  a  peaceable 
husbandman.  In  this  pleasing  alternation  of  agricultural  and 
homicidal  pursuits  the  Thug  lives  on,  often  undetected  and  undis^ 
turbed  by  any  qualms  of  conscience,  till  age  and  infirmity  compel 
him  to  send  his  sons  abroad  and  keep  himself  at  home.  They 
often  attach  some  pride  to  the  number  of  generations  through 
which  they  can  trace  the  adherence  of  their  family  to  this  remark- 
able  pursuit.  ''  I  am  a  Thug  of  the  royal  records,''  (meanmg  one 
of  notoriety  enough  to  have  been  recorded  as  such,)  *'and  my 
forefathers  before  me  for  seven  generations  have  followed  this 
profession^"  were  the  very  words  not  long  ago  used  by  one  of  this 
class  to  preface  a  confession.  In  wild  and  unsettled  parts  of  the 
country,  their  associations  assume  a  more  distinct  and  separate 
character;  and  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  leaders  are  to  be 
found,  around  wliom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  mere 
operative  Thugs  assemble.  The  abodes  of  the  latter,  however, 
are  often  mingled  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  most  civiU 
iaed  stations  and  villages,  where  their  conduct  is  usually  quiet  and 
inofi'ensive.  On  assembling  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  line 
of  road  which  they  are  to  pursue  is  settled,  and  then  they  separate 
into  small  parties,  under  all  sorts  of  disguises :  sometimes  they 
travel  as  sepoys  returning  on  furlough ;  sometimes  one  goes  as  a 
merchant,  the  other  as  his  attendant ;  sometimes  they  personify 
pilgrims:  in  these  characters  they  insinuate  themselves  into  ac« 
quainUttce  with  travellerSi  and  if  they  find  them  to  be  rich,  take 
an  opportunity  of  despatching  them,  either  by  means  of  some 
stupifying  drug  which  they  use  in  the  tobacco  of  their  hookahs^ 
and  the  dagger,  or  else  by  throttling  them  with  a  pocket  handker* 
diief,  when  they  have  persuaded  them  to  halt  at  some  convenient 
spot,  under  pretence  of  being  fatigued  or  wishing  to  take  rest 
The  bodies  of  their  victims,  (their  country  not  being  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  any  demand  for  such  articles,)  are,  if  in  a  fre- 
quented place,  buried,  or  else  thrown  down  a  well,  or  into  the 
cavities  of  a  ravine.  In  this  manner,  a  single  sang,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  Thugs,  has  been  proved  on  trial  to  have,  in  a  short  ex- 
cursion of  six  weeks,  made  away  with  thirty  victims.  Such,  how* 
ever,  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  that  it  was  in  the  same 
manner,  though  on  a  different  occasion,  proved  that  a  party  of 
Thugi,  having  been  invited  to  sup  with  a  merchant,  whom  they  in- 
tended next  morning  to  murder,  declined  accepting  his  invitation 
upon  some  plausible  pretence,  but,  in  reality,  because  they  agreed 
among  themselves  that,  after  they  should  have  eaten  his  saU>  they 
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GOiiM  not  proceed  with  Aeir  designs  againn  httti.  We  ditmisl 
this  subject  with  the  following  extract  from  the  novel  alliided  to 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  merely  nremising,  that  there  waa 
lately,  and  perhaps  is  now,  in  a  jail  in  Upper  India,  a  man  who, 
falling  while  a  child  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  Thup,  had,  by  hia 
own  confession,  witnessed  upwards  of  ninety  murders,  at  the  pe** 
riod  of  his  appndhension,  when  he  had  not  yet  passed  his  twentiedi 
year. 

"  The  child  smiled  with  fiendish  malke,  trained  as  he  bad  been  in 
this  school  of  demobs  since  bis  third  year,  when  he  had  been  ttolen 
from  a  nadTc  village  by  one  of  the  gang,  who  wishing  to  make  some 
little  purchases,  inquired  bis  way  of  Uie  child,  and  Was  so  satisfied  with 
the  distioctness  and  good  tense  of  the  little  creature*t  answers,  that 
thinking  be  would  be  a  useful  emissary  to  bis  fraternity,  he  carried  him 
off.  Day  by  day  bis  infant  mind  bad  been  tutored  in  the  ways  of  lies 
aud  dissembling;  and  be  bad  been  made  step  by  step,  as  bis  master  saw 
he  could  bear  it,  acquainted  with  cruelty  ana  blood  in  its  most  re%'olting 
forms.  At  first  be  was  initiated  to  practise  upon  animals;  then  fami* 
Uarited  with  the  sight  of  mutilated  victims,  whom  be  had  now  a  demo*- 
niac  satisfaction  in  mangling;  he  anticipated  the  time  when  strengA 
Would  give  him  power  to  slay  with  his  own  band.  '  We  are  amongst 
men,'  said  his  gnardian  in  the  instructions  which  he  often  gave  him  Mid 
the  rest  in  his  circumstances,  *  what  tigers  are  amongst  animals.  They 
are  permitted  to  live  by  blood,  so  are  we  ^  and  they  must  teach  their 
yonng  to  rend  and  tear  the  prey  that  is  taken,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  catch  it  for  themselves;  we  also  must  do  the  same;  and  it  is  a  man's 
nuseeb  (destiny)  whether  he  falls  by  the  teeth  of  a  tiger^  or  the  hands 
of  a  pbansygur/  **^-Life  in  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

This  speech,  which,  we  are  assured  in  a  note,  was  actually 
made  by  a  Thug  taken  and  executed  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
might  make  us  conclude  that  there  must  be  something  satanical  in 
the  character  of  the  people  from  among  whom  such  monsters  cau 
arise;  but  we  reflect  on  the  inferences  which  a  Hindoo  might 
draw  against  ourselves,  from  some  recent  disclosures  at  Edln* 
burgh,  and  seek  to  discard  the  uncharitable  deduction  from  our 
thoughts. 

^  We  have  now  to  consider  the  position  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Civil  service  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  internal  government  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  career,  in  1804.  This  territory,  extending  paral- 
kl  with  the  course  of  the  Ganges  from  Hurdwar,  where  it  quits  the 
mountains,  to  its  numerous  and  widely-parted  embouchures,  oon* 
tains  fortV'flve  districts,  which  are  arranged  under  six  divisions^ 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  respective  capitals— as  those 
of  Cateutta,  Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  Patna,  Benares,  and  Barelly.* 

*  lliis  ditlribulion  bas  very  Mcentl^  been  nuxlified,  but  the  toeial  poslUoii  of  tbe 
civil  aervioc,  mhtcb  it  it  our  chief  object  to  docribe.  Is  not,  we  believe,  materially 
affected  by  the  new  arrangementt. 
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Sach  of  diese  places  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  courts  consisting  of 
three  or  four  judges,  having  an  appellate  jurisdiction  and  controul 
oyer  the  districts  included  in  its  divisions;  while  Patna  and  fiareliy 
become  occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  board,  composed  of 
three  members,  to  whose  authority  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  are 
amenable.  At  those  towns,  therefore,  as  also  at  the  great  military 
stations  at  Cawpoor  and  Meerut,  the  civil  functionary  has  not 
solitude  at  least  to  complain  of;  but  the  life  which  he  leads  in 
■lost  of  the  other  districts  will  seem  dreary  in  description,  and  is 
io  in  reality.  A  judge  and  magistrate,  a  collector,  sometimes. a 
young  assistant,  and  a  surgeon — these  are  the  Europeans  that 
make  up  the  whole  society  at  many  a  station.  It  has  moved  the 
wonder  of  Bishop  Heber  and  other  travellers,  that  persons  thus 
secluded  from  intercourse  with  their  countrymen,  should  not  cul- 
tivate a  closer  acquaintance  with  natives;  a  circumstance  at  which 
had  he  been  doomed  to  consume  a  twelvemonth  of  his  existence 
in  their  situation,  the  Bishop  would  probably  have  marvelled  less. 
In  the  relative  situation  in  which  they  stand,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  no  such  functionary  could  become  very  intimate  with  a  native 
even  of  the  highest  rank,  but  at  a  risk  of  being  thereby  rendered 
unwittingly  instrumental  towards  the  doing  of  much  wrong  to 
himself  and  others.  Every  native  in  his  district  has  some  matter 
in  dispute  with  his  neighbour,  and  against  a  private  friend  of  the 
jud^e  or  collector,  who  would  complain?  Were  the  native  ac- 
quaintance to  be  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  and  monstrous  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  his  tenantry  or  neighbours,  the  first 
intimation  which  the  European  would  receive  of  it  would  pro- 
bably be  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint  to  some  higher  authority 
against  himself  for  partiality,  and  probably  connivance. 

A  native  officer  once  absconded  from  a  station,  within  a  month 
after  the  arrival  there,  as  judge,  of  a  gentleman  of  known  talents 
and  penetration.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  complaints  against 
the  fugitive  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  district.  "  Why  did 
you  not  speak  sooner?"  said  the  judge.  "  Because  the  runaway 
told  us  that  he  had  lent  you  thirty  thousand  rupees,"  replied  the 
people.  "  How  then  could  we  complain?"  Of  this  propensity 
of  natives  to  believe  any  tale,  however  monstrous,  of  their  supe- 
riors, no  one  can  judge  but  from  experience.  A  gentleman, 
whose  conduct  has  endeared  him  to  those  under  his  rule,  had  yet. 
On  quitting  the  place,  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  servants 
had  succeeded  in  levying  contributions,  under  pretence  of  its 
being  done  with  his  sanction,  from  the  people  to  whom  he  thought 
that  his  integrity  at  least  might  have  been  better  known.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  a  sensation  was  excited  in  a  camp  by  a  ru- 
mour which  absolutely  found  credit  among  the  Sepoys^  that  a 
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British  general  hid  ordered  the  wounded  bma  to  be  put  to  deelh 
ID  the  hospital,  in  order  to  save  the  amount  of  the  penai<His  to 
ivhich  they  might  become  entided;  and  we  have  hewd,  that  die 
servants  of  a  late  distinguished  nobleman,  during  his  march  through 
a  rather  unfrequented  part  of  the  country,  extorted  money  from 
the  villagers,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption  from  the  daily  supplf 
of  a  young  child  for  his  lordship's  breakfast.*  It  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  such  anecdotes,  but  our  object  is  merely  to  show  diat 
diere  are  many  objections  to  the  formation  of  intimacies  between 
natives  and  the  European  officers  of  government,  as  may  indeed 
be  inferred  from  Bishop  Heber's  own  account  of  the  French, 
who  in  this  respect  are  held  up  as  a  model,  and  are  yet  allowed 
to  have,  in  serious  matters,  left  a  very  bad  name  behind  them. 
With  regard  to  general  courtesy  of  manner,  we  entirely  concur 
with  the  Bishop  in  recommending  its  being  punctiliously  observed, 
though  he  was  certainly  misinformed  when  he  stated  that  there 
are  not  six  collectors  who  offer  their  tuhseeldars  chairs;  this  eti- 
quette being,  to  our  knowledge,  almost  universally  observed,  at 
least  in  Upper  India.  In  justice,  however,  to  our  native  subjects, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  some  little  infringements  of  our  convei^ 
donal  laws  of  politeness  apart,  their  manners  are  fitted  for  any 
male  society,  however  highly  polished.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
mild  and  dignified  breeding  of  a  Mussulman  of  rank.  When 
ladies  are  present,  there  is  ever  risk  of  some  unhappy  contretenn, 
to  which  the  inquisitiveness  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  on  matters 
of  domestic  economy,  is  too  apt  to  lead.  It  is  on  this  head  {)roper 
to  remark,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  residents  and  commissioners 
to  admit  natives  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy,  because  the 
power  with  which  they  are  known  to  be  armed  operates  to  deter 
persons  from  abusing  their  politeness;  whereas  the  functionaries 
m  the  original,  or  what  are  called  the  regulation  districts,  are 
fettered  by  a  voluminous  code  of  laws,  from  the  provisions  of 
which  they  dare  not  depart  to  chastise  the  grossest  malversation, 
of  which  they  cannot  produce  legal  proofs.  Of  the  system  esta- 
blished by  this  code  we  wish  that  we  could  say  more,  because  it 
is  against  it,  and  those  by  whom  it  is  administered,  that  some  who 
aspire  to  renown  as  men  of  enlai^ed  and  liberal  minds,  and  others 
who  have  none  of  the  scruples  of  the  Thug,  mentioned  in  our 

*  Thai  the  people  of  India  are  not  the  onlj  Eastern  race  who  are  apt  to  iropote  bad 
motives  to  the  best  actions  of  Europeans,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
French  translation  of  a  song,  composed  by  an  Egyptian  soldier,  of  Mohammed  Aii's 
recently  disciplined  arroj : — 

"  £t  aossitdt  la  fievre  s'empare  de  moi,  et  Ton  me  condait  an  grand  lidpital 
d'Abooaabel;  et  les  m^ecins  Frandgi  (d'Earope)  plus  insapportables  oae  roon  mal 
m'enpechaient  de  manger  ponr  vendre  ma  ration.  Dieu  les  damne !''— Ifiilnliv  dt  t^ 
B^giniraUon  d$  FEg^U,  par  Joles  Fbmat,  p.  346. 
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pracedHig  iMges,  about  fidlkig  foul  of  Aoie  ^vfaote  tilt  diejr  ttawo 
Mtan,  direct  their  most  acrimonioiia  paragraphs* 

Referring  our  readers  to  the  worics  eaumeratad  below«*  lor 
more  minute  information  on  this  pointy  we  must  however  eon* 
tent  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  invidious  parallel  which 
some  of  these  writers  seek  to  draw  between  the  King's  and 
Company's  Courts,  is  unfair  in  the  extreme.  The  institution  of 
an  independent  court  of  purely  English  law  is  unquestionably^ 
by  the  wholesome  restraint  of  its  influence  over  the  aofsmmeat 
and  the  British  population,  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country. 
Yet  if  we  should  find  that  justice  is  better  administered  within 
its  jurisdiction  than  in  the  provinces  beyond  it,  we  shall  dec 
find  that  the  machinery  employed  in  the  one  case  is  at  least 
twenty  times  as  powerful  and  costly  as  in  the  other.  That  portion 
of  Calcutta  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King'i 
Court,  does  not  probably  contain  above  three  hundred  thousand 
stationary  inhabitants;  but  even  supposing  it  to  hold  half  a  mil«^ 
lion,  it  will  not  even  then  <|uite  equal  the  population  of  Bo* 
nares.  For  the  half  million  m  Calcutta  we  have  threejudges,  a 
master  in  equity,  a  registrar,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  be* 
sides  a  body  of  lawyers  and  attomies,  all  of  whom  are  welU 
educated.  English  gentlemen.  We  have,  further,  a  court  of  requesti 
for  small  debts,  with  three  or  four  English  gentlemen  presiding 
over  it.  We  have  then  a  bench  of  magistrates,  all  English  gen* 
tlemen,  to  look  after  the  police;  besides  a  coroner,  and  a  sheriff 
and  his  deputy,  all  of  them  English  gentlemen,  and  a  host  of 
English  constables,  bailiffs,  jailors,  8cc.  8tc.  to  assist  them«  Now 
for  the  half  million  in  the  town  of  Benares,  widi  another  half 
million  in  the  district  round  it,  forming  one  jurisdictioUi  we  have 
one  solitary  English  gentleman,  with  an  occasional  assistanti  to 
perform,  with  native  subordinates,  all  the  duties  that  in  Calcutta 
are  divided  among  so  many  Europeans.  Is  it  wonderful  that  dM 
work  is  better  done, — ^if  it  be  better  done^ — in  the  one  case  than  tb« 
other?  We  put  the  case  hypothetically,  because,  in  some  respects, 
that  of  police  for  instance,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  cities  of 
Patna,  Moorshedabad,  or  Benares,  are  fully  as  well  governed  ma 

*  *'  India;  Qr  Facu  sobiniUtd  to  iiliistrate  tbe  character  and  condilion  of  tba  Naiiv« 
Inliabitants,  with  Suggestions  for  Refurmiog  the  present  sjstem  of  Government ;''  by 
Robert  Rickard,  Esq. 

"  A  View  of  the  present  state  and  ftitiire  prospects  of  the  Free  Trade  itid  Cofenim- 
lion  of  India;''  Anonjmons. 

"Remarks  on  several  recent  Pobltcattons  regarding  the  Civil  Gotenittene  and 
Foreign  Policy  of  British  India;"  by  Thomas  Campbell  Robertson,  Bengsl  CMl 
Service. 

"  A  Brief  Vmdicatioii  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Govemment  of 
Bengal,  from  the  attacks  of  Messrs.  Richards  and  Crawfurd ;"  by  RoM  Doneily  MaU^ 
gles,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
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CticQtta,  tad  that  this  would  be  proved  by  a  comparative  states 
meat  of  the  crimes  committed  and  criminala  apprehended  in  eacb» 
As  few  know  what  the  labours  of  bis  office  are»  let  us  sketch  the 
iujH  of  a  judge  and  magistrate  of  such  a  place  as  Benares  in  the 
asoath  of  June,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  degrees.  His  morning  ride  and  bredifast  over»  his  first 
duty  is  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read  over  to  liim,  a  budget  of 
reports  from  the  police  officers  of  his  lurisdiction,  on  each  of 
which  orders  are  to  be  passed.  He  will  then  probably  have  to 
reply  to  a  series  of  billets,  like  the  following  ;-«<- 

'*  SiB,*— I  have  to  acqvaint  yoa  that  your  police  jenimaclar  of  — « 
has  had  the  unparalleled  insolence  to  seiae  my  servant^  Jommo^  on  a 
eharge  which  1  know  to  be  false.  J  expect  that  yoa  will  immediately 
caase  my  man  to  be  released,  and  a  proper  apology  to  be  made  to  me  by 
the  police  jenunsdar,  for  the  insult  offered  by  him  to  a  British  officerj 
&c*  &c  DsN'Nis  0*Cii4Ciu«ANy  Comtt,** 

^  Sia,— i-Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  widow  who  I  tboogbt  would  make 
a  good  wife,  so  I  married  her ;  and  now  she*s  run  off,  and  gone  to  Lack* 
now,  doubtless  for  no  good,  and  so  1  expect  youll  make  her  come  bade 
again  and  behave  aa  she  should  do,  &c*  &c.  &c, 

Rooaa  Pack,  Seijcmt^  JnvMd  E$tabluhmfnt** 

'*  Sib,— I  am  a  prisoner  in  the  main  Guard,  a  victim  to  military  oppres- 
sion, having  been  placed  bere  because  I  would  not  pay  a  nefarious  demand 
fat  the  rent  of  a  house  in  cantonment.  To  yon,  as  a  British  magistrate, 
I  appeslj  and,  feeling  that  the  British  coastitutioii  is  stabbed  to  its  very 
vitals  in  my  case,  demand  your  immediate  interference  to  procure  my 
liberation.  FaTxa  B4L4acs,  merchant  J" 

**  Sib,— It  Is  with  inexpressible  astonishment  that  I  received  your 
eommunicatlon  regarding  Peter  Balance,  a  suttler  attached  to  this  can* 
tonment,  and  now  confined  by  my  orders  in  the  main  guard )  and  I 
must  acquaint  you  with  my  resolution  to  resist  this  unwarrantable 
encroaebmenty  on  your  part,  on  my  authority  as  commanding  at  this 
station.    I  am.  Sir,  &c,  P.  MAacHwai«^  Major^Gentrol** 

**  DuAB  Sia,— 'The  conduct  of  these  baxar  people  is  really  too  ba4 
That  wretch,  Lai  Jewun,  has  actually  had  the  audacity  to  insist  upon  my 
paying  sixteen  rupees  a«yard  for  cloth  which  I  can  prove  that  he  bas  soM 
to  others  for  fourteen.  As  the  insolence  of  these  people  is  getting  (owing, 
I  must  say,  to  the  culpable  inattention  of  the  government  and  its  civil 
officers)  daily  worse,  I  am  determined  to  expose  the  system  of  plunder 
carried  on  by  tbemi  if  I  should  fail,  as  I  tnist  I  shall  not,  in  obtaining 
redress  from  you.  Euphemia  Stubbs/' 

Having  despatched  these  preliminary  mattersi  the  functionaiy 
may  move  to  his  court-room,  where,  if  it  be  a  day  for  civil  busi- 
ness, be  will  find  a  welUloaded  file  of  regular  and  irregular  suits, 
of  every  sort,  sise,  and  description,  awaiting  him ;  after  getting 
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through  as  many  of  which  as  he  can,  he  must  resolve  himself  into 
a  ministerial  officer,  to  carry  into  effect  decisions  already  passed, 
by  sending  debtors  to  jail,  releasing  insolvents,  ordering  property 
to  be  sequestered^  and  property  previously  seq^uestered  to  be  sold; 
or,  should  the  day  be  devoted  to  criminal  busmess,  he  will  have  to 
try  and  decide  on  all  but  the  most  atrocious  cases,  which  it  will 
cost  him  equal  labour  to  prepare  for  trial  before  his  superiors  of 
the  Provincial  Court  of  Circuit,  to  receive  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 

Eetitions,  and  to  wind  up  his  day  by  inspecting  his  jail,  as  he  may 
ave  commenced  it  by  officiating  as  sheriff  at  an  execution. 
When  to  the  preceding  sketch  we  add  that  the  number  of 
European  functionaries,  employed  in  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  to  the  forty-five  millions  who  inhabit  what  are 
called  the  regulation  districts,  amounted  in  1825  to  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  individuals,  and  that  not  less  than  166,000 
civil  suits  were  disposed  of  by  them  and  their  native  subordi- 
nates in  the  cour^e  of  that  year,  it  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  . 
that  so  much  is  effected  by  such  apparently  inade(}uate  means. 
To  establish  throughout  these  districts  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's,  or  Supreme 
Court  in  Calcutta,  would,  apart  from  every  other  objection,  be 
impossible,  on  account  of  its  expensiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  power,  must  prevent  the  exten- 
sion to  these  territories  of  the  more  simple  and  arbitrary  form  of 
administration  which  we  have  described  as  existing  under  the 
commissioners  in  the  more  recently  conquered  countries.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  consider  how  the  present  system  can  be 
rendered  more  efficient ;  and  it  is  in  suggesting  feasible  plans  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  that  we  wish  to  see  those  talents 
employed  which  are  but  too  often  wasted  on  vague,  though  per- 
sonal reflections,  affecting  the  character  of  a  body  of  English 
gentlemen  who  are  toiling  under  many  disadvantages,  to  remedy 
those  very  evils,  of  which  their  vituperators  seek  to  represent 
them  as  the  authors.  The  personality  we  have  noticed  seems  to 
be  aggravated  by  that  very  omission  of  names  under  which  it  is 
disguised.  Writers  like  the  authors  we  allude  to  must  know  that 
every  abstract  implies  a  concrete ;  and  therefore,  vrfien  they  use 
such  terms  as  rapacity,  extortion,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  they 
must  intend  by  these  to  designate  certain  individuals  as  rapacious, 
as  extortioners,  as  tyrants  and  oppressors ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
use  these  expressions  with  no  more  definite  meaning  than  women, 
according  to  Fielding,  do  those  of  rape,  robbery,  and  murder, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  their  mouths  words  of  course,  and 
of  little  more  serious  import  than  faUa-la  in  music. 
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Though  the  medical  servants  of  the  Company  are  all  nomi- 
nally attached  to  the  army,  yet  they  belong  in  a  manner  to  both 
the  civil  and  military  departments.  Such  of  them  as  reside  at 
civil  stations  enjoy  ample  leisure,  which,  were  there  more  pros- 
pect of  their  labours  ever  being  noticed,  would  oftener  be  devoted 
to  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  such 
opportunities  of  acquiring.  As  it  is,  many  of  our  first  orientalists 
have  risen  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  it  can  now  reckon 
among  its  members  Mr.  Horace  Wilson,  who,  better  known  on  the 
continent  than  even  in  his  own  country,  has  been  justly  spoken  of 
by  M.  de  Marlis  as  '*  acjjuerant  du  Sanscrit  une  connoissance 
que  les  Brahmines  lui  enviaient.'^ 

That  portion  of  the  commercial  community,  whom  we  have 
distinguished  by  an  epithet  indicating  their  dependence  on  the 
great  capitalists  of  Calcutta,  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
persons  engaged  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as  agents,  in  the 
manufacture  of  indigo.  In  the  districts  annexed  to  the  division 
of  Patna,  their  establishments  are  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
the  planters  themselves  of  a  superior  order  to  those  that  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  some 
cause  to  complain  of  the  rather  slighting  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of  in  Bishop  Heber's  Journal ;  for,  though  from  desuetude, 
rather  than  from  wilful  neglect,  they  may  appear  indifferent  in 
matters  of  religion,  none  of  them  residing  within  less  than  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  a  church,  and  many  much  further  off,  they  are, 
or  at  least  were  some  ten  years  ago,  an  honest  right-hearted  body 
of  intelligent  men,  to  whom  we  would  then  have  resorted  with 
confidence  to  know  whether  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  before 
alluded  to  has  rightly  described  all  our  Eastern  judges  and  magis- 
trates as  animated  by  hostility,  arising  out  of  the  prejudice  and 
delusion  of  their  caste,  towards  every  European  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Had  that  intelligent  writer,  before  he  left  Bengal,  taken 
a  trip  to  Trihoot,  in  the  division  of  Patna,  and  seen  the  thriving 
state  of  the  indigo  manufactories  in  that  district,  the  enormous 
sums  annually  disbursed  by  the  planters,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  advance  money  on  loan  to  native  landholders,  recover- 
able only  by  process  in  the  civil  courts  in  the  event  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower,  he  might  have  adduced  some  solid  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  permitting  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
country,  without,  at  the  same  time,  vilifying  the  existing  institu- 
tions for  its  government;  and  if  he  had  but  accompanied  the 
planters  and  functionaries  on  one  of  their  tiger-shooting  parties, 
and  returned  alive,  the  very  soul  of  good  fellowship  must  have  been 
stifled  within  him,  before  he  could  have  represented  such  men  as 
feeling  hostile  to  each  other.    Were  all  settlers  like  these,  there 
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mmAA  be  no  difference  of  opinioii  regsiding  tfaeir  adnimoii,  and 
baldly  any  necessity  for  a  new  enactment  in  their  favour ;  for  from 
each  persons  the  prescribed  license  has  never  been  withheld,  and 
never  in  a  single  instance  withdrawn.  We  cannot  speak  so  satis- 
factorily of  the  pluiters  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  most  espe*- 
eially  in  the  lower  provinces,  among  whom  adventurers  of  un- 
known, and  even  equivocal  character,  are  occasionally  to  be 
found,  who  live  in  a  state  of  constant  collision,  sometimes  with 
one  another,  often  with  the  public  authorities,  and  always  with  the 
natives.  One  objection  to  permitting  the  indiscriminate  resort  of 
•ttch  Europeans  to  the  interior  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  con<- 
trolling,  or  if  necessary,  executing  any  legal  process  upon  them 
by  merely  native  agency.  A  few  turbulent  Europeans  of  this 
stamp  might  defy  the  whole  collective  police  force  in  one  of  the 
lower  provinces ;  and  though  this  inconvenience  would  be  less  felt 
among  the  hardier  population  of  Upper  India,  still,  even  there, 
very  great  embarrassment  might  arise  from  the  cause  above  stated, 
as  also  from  the  proneness  of  native  police  officers  to  abuse  any 
temporary  power  they  may  be  entrusted  with  over  Europeans. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  by  itself  constituting  any  sufficient 
objection  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  country,  but  as 
proving  tlie  necessity  of  leaving  to  the  local  government  some 
discretional  authority  over  them,  similar  to  that  which  is  exercised 
by  eveiy  continental  power  in  Europe  over  foreigners  residing 
within  its  territory. 

The  military  servants  of  the  Company,  like  those  of  the  civil 
department,  have  their  two  grand  divisions,  and  may  be  classed 
under  the  heads  of  staflf  and  regimental.  In  the  staff  are  included 
a  variety  of  situations,  which  might  here  be  thought  rather  «»- 
military,  such  as  postmasters,  ctotbin^  agents,  &c.  besides  which 
there  are  many  situations  in  the  political  department,  which  are 
filled  by  officers  of  the  army.  To  these  last  the  observations 
which  M'e  have  made  on  civil  servants  in  the  political  department 
are  strictly  applicable,  and  there  is  nothing  so  strikingly  different 
from  the  corresponding  situations  in  Europe  in  that  of  the  other 
members  .of  the  staff  in  Bengal,  as  to  require  explanation. 
With  the  natives  in  general,  and  those  of  Upper  India  in  parti- 
cular, the  regimental  officers  have  better  opportunities  than  any 
other  public  servants,  civil  or  military,  of  becoming  acquainted. 
A  partnership  in  privation,  in  toils  and  dangers,  goes  far  to  intro- 
duce a  feeling  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  native  soldiers, 
highly  favourable  to  an  open  display  of  character  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  Moreover,  such  is  the  military  leaning  of  the  people 
in  many  parts  of  Upper  India,  that  it  is  to  military  men  that,  if 
they  meet  with  encouragement,  they  will  most  readily  resort^  and 
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kiswilh  tlMD  that tk«y  ^01  he  most  at  their  ease,  aod  most  freok 
and  ccnnmuiiicati?e»  These  opportUDities  the  officers  of  the 
Bengal  army  once  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  account ;  and  what^- 
em  may  now  be  die  case»  there  was  a  time  wbeu^  in  point  of  real 
kMwIedj^e  of  the  natives,  they  had  radier  the  advantage  of  the 
civil  service.  Of  such  knowiedge«  more  especially  in  as  far  as 
their  ovm  men  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  has 
been  lost,  for  upon  it  more  than  can  be  at  pesent  expressed  may 
depend*  Firm  and  unassailable  as  our  Indian  empire  at  the  pre^ 
seat  moment  is  considered  by  ourselves,  this  is  not  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  our  evil-wishers  on  the  continent,  who  tadk  of  it  as 
''  le  oolosse  aiuc  pieds  d'argile  que  TEurope  admire  de  loin,  mail 
dent  on  conndit  4  Londres  mieux  que  partout  ailleurs  Textr^me 
liragilili.''  It  may  not,  therefore,  he  amiss  to  put  the  questions- 
how  are  we  prepared  to  meet  any  serious  attack  upon  our  ascend- 
ancy IB  that  quarter,  should  such  be  made?  This  is  a  question 
of  simple  prudence,  which  it  can  never  be  too  early  to  examine* 
Is  our  Sepoy  army  what  it  was  fiv&-and*twenty  years  ago  i — are 
the  reciprocal  feelings  of  the  officers  and  men  towards  each  other 
lbs  same  as  they  were  ?  If  not,  to  what  is  the  change  imputable  7 
— 9md  how  may  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  it  be  best 
aveitedx 

It  is  not  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  that  we  can  pursue  the 
consaderatios  of  the  subject  to  which  these  queries  refer,  and  to 
which  we  hope  at  some  future  period  to  return.  It  is,  indeed^ 
one,  before  which  all.  other  Indian  questions  dwindle  into  compar 
tative  imq^ificance,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  temperately  discussed 
by  persona  above  the  uosh  to  warp  facts  into  a  conformity  with 
any  favourite  doctrine.  What  we  desiderate  from  India  Bxefacis 
*^HPeal,  substantial  tattB ;  and  our  chief  quarrel  with  those  who 
profisss  to  instruct  as  needing  that  countiy  is,  that,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  some  little  nostrum  of  their  own,  they  keep  out 
of  sight  virhatefttr  may  tell  against  it,  and  thus  seek  to  entrap  us 
inlo  a  dedaratioB  of  love  for  the  cherished  theory  of  which  they 
have  themsdves  become  enamoured.  Colonization  and  a  free 
pteas  are  the  magical  words  by  which  some  expect  or  promise  to 
allay  every  discontent,  and  vanquish  every  difficulty ;  while  it  is 
only  by  reverting  to  the  pnuciptes  of  the  most  arbitrary  period  of 
our  governaseut  that,  according  to  others,  our  empire  can  be  pre- 
aawed.  In  all  probability  the  truth  here,  as  in  most  cases,  lies 
hetweeu  the  two  extaaaies,  and  the  ultras  on  both  sides  are 
snuaiiy  remeecd  firom  it. 

Of  some  of  the  difficnlties  attending  coloniaation,  or  unre- 
stricted free  aettkmeni,  we  have  already  spoken;  but  there  ate 
wmnf  others  ao  sriuch  our  limils  will  not  allow  us  at  preseot  evm 
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to  dlude,  some  of  which  our  readers  will  find  irery  fully  discussed 
in  the  works  to  which  we  have  already  referred  at  the  bottom  of 
page  170. 

To  a  perfectly  free  press  we  see  one  immediate  and  serious 
objection,  and  that  is  its  tendency  to  kindle  heart-burnings 
among^the  Europeans,  and  set  all  the  members  of  the  little  circles 
in  the  interior  at  variance  with  each  other.  Many  a  chidden  en- 
sign or  chastened  assistant,  who  felt  or  fancied  himself  aggrieved, 
mighty  were  perfect  freedom  allowed,  be  whiling  away  the  tedious 
hours  of  a  long  Indian  day  in  the  composition  of  anonymous 
attacks  upon  his  superiors.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  somethiqg 
quite  preposterous  in  this  proposed  alliance  of  a  press^  to  be  re- 
strained only  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  with  a  despotism  such  as  our 
Indian  government  is,  by  act  of  parliament,  constituted.  To 
proceed  according  to  the  usual  sequence  of  events  in  this  hemis- 
phere, a  representative  form  of  government  should  precede,  not 
follow,  the  final  liberation  of  the  press;  yet  we  have  never  seen  a 
proposal  for  convoking  a  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  Ben- 
gal; nor  has  any  reproach  been  cast  upon  the  East  India  Com- 
Sany  for  not  imparting  this  primary  constitutional  privilege  to  the 
iussulman  and  Hindoo  population  of  their  territories.  Still,  so 
ready  are  we  to  acknowledge  the  salutary  influence  of  unreserved 
and  public  discussion  on  every  topic,  that  we  shall  account  him  the 
greatest  benefactor  that  British  India  has  yet  seen,  who  shall  either 
devise  the  means  of  reconciling  what  we  consider  to  be  incompati- 
bilities, viz.  an  entirely  free  press  with  an  arbitrary  government;  or 
who  shall,  by  an  argumentative  appeal  to  facts  and  experiments, 
establish  the  feasibility  of  any  plan  for  the  retention  of  our  sway 
over  many  millions  of  conquered  subjects,  into  which  the  principle 
of  arbitrary  power  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter.  That  we  may 
not  be  misunderstood  as  meaning  to  imply  that  the  press  in  Bengal 
is  at  the  present  moment  under  any  very  grievous  restraint,  we 
must  mention  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  freer  than  that  of  many  of 
our  nearer  settlements,  and  almost  as  fearless  as  that  of  London. 
Of  this  our  readers  may  satisfy  themselves  by  running  over  a  file 
of  Calcutta  newspapers,  and  then  comparing  them  with  a  series 
of  Malta  Gazettes. 

But  though  we  cannot  concur  with  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  is  wrong,  we  are  far 
from  going  along  with  others,  who  seek  to  persuade  us  that  what- 
ever has  been  long  established  is  necessarily  right.  Our  Indian 
empire  has  scarcely  done  growing,  and  it  is  absurd  therefore  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  of  a  long-standing  maturity.  But  of  a 
growing  empire  the  institutions  must  be  pr(^ressive;  and  none 
but  empirics  could  dream  of  inventing  a  system  that  should 
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equsily  £t  it  at  every  stage  of  its  gradual  development.  By  the 
partial  relaxation,  in  1813,  of  the  previous  restrictions,  more  good 
has,  in  our  opinion,  been  effected  than  would  have  followed 
their  complete  removal.  A  great  change  has  since  then  been 
sHently  going  on,  by  which  the  people  of  England  and  India  have 
become  imperceptibly  more  familiarized  with,  and  reconciled  to 
each  other,  than  they,  perhaps,  ever  would  have  become,  had  a 
more  sudden  and  general  influx  of  Europeans  been  permitted,  at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  less  prepared  to  receive  them. 

During  this  interval  Europeans  of  the  lower  orders  have  lost 
something  of  that  brutality  of  manner  which  used  to  mark  their 
treatment  of  natives,  whom  they  were  certainly  wont  to  regard  as 
but  one  grade  above  the  level  of  the  monkey  tribe.  Even  those 
of  a  higher  rank  have  adopted  a  more  conciliatory  demeanour  to- 
wards natives  generally,  and  are  less  apt  to  proceed  par  voie  de 
fait  in  their  disputes  with  their  servants,  or  others  of  inferior  rank, 
than  they  were  twenty  years  since;  while,  in  Calcutta,  intimacies 
have  been  formed  between  literary  natives  and  Europeans,  diat 
promise  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to  bodi  parties.  Mean- 
while the  proselytizing  fervour,  which  twenty  years  ago  excited  no 
unfounded  alarm,  has  subsided  into  a  well  directed  zeal  for  the 
prottiotion  of  education,  which,  guided  and  encouraged  by  &e 
government,  has  already  led  to  the  happiest  results — ^diough  these 
are  but  a  type  of  what  it  may  hereafter  produce.  The  adminis'* 
tration  of  civil  justice,  though  still  short  of  what  it  should  be,  is 
ameliorating  in  proportion  as  the  natives  are  acquiring  those  qua- 
lifications for  filling  judicial  offices,  which  enables  government  to 
enlarge  their  powers,  and  thus  afford  the  European  functionaries 
the  aid  they  stand  in  need  of.  In  the  criminal  department  a  still 
more  marked  improvement  is  visible,  and  the  police  of  the  great 
populous  cities  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  of  the 
capitals  or  provincial  towns  of  Europe. 

But  though  much  has  been  done,  much  yet  remains  to  do; 
and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  approaching  discus- 
sion of  this  great  question,  as  likely  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
that  period  when  our  connection  with  India  shall  drop  the  stem 
features  of  conquest,  to  assume  those  of  a  more  equal  and  friendly 
alliance.  As  conducive  to  this  end,  we  welcome  the  comments  of 
foreigners  on  our  Eastern  government,  even  when  tinged,  as  in 
the  works  before  us,  by  that  blind  desire  to  blacken  the  character 
of  England,  which  often  deforms  their  ablest  writings. 

Signor  Papi  is  too  amiable  a  man  to  write  with  rancour,  and 
as  he  frankly  admits  that  great  reforms  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced since  he  quitted  India,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  criticise 
his  censures,  though  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  he 
should,  in  1829,  have  republished  such  nonsense  as  the  following  :-»- 

VOL.  VI.   NO.  XI.  N 
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''  Now  Ibil;  India  bas  velonwd  ibis  gokl  ta  Engbod^  it  9em«,  by 
corrupting  the  cabioets  of  Europe,  and  revi\nng  tbeir  ambitioQ  discoo* 
raged  by  defeats,  to  rekindle  the  war  which  now  inundates  Europe  with 
bloody  and  prevents  the  return  of  peace.*' — vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

But  the  marvel  of  uiarvek  is,  that  a  clever  foreigner  who  luui 
been  iu  India  should  have  been  misled  by  one  of  our  own  home*- 
ll^red  sioipjletons^  so  far  as  to  believe^  that  "  in  these  possessions  is 
centere4  the  most  safe,  indeed  the  ani^y  means  of  exbnguisbing 
the  natiok^al  debt!'' 

We  have  a  longer  account  to  settle  with  M.  J)e  Maries.  In 
hi^  |atroduc,|]on  there  i^  a  passage^  which  we  have  a  mind  to  pu^ 
nish  him  by  extraqting^  wherein  be  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
progress  of  the  EngU^  in  lndia«  and  that  of  the  barbarianA  who 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia ! !  It 
aeems  almost  incredibleu  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  this 
comparison  is  absolutely  hazarded  at  the  outset  of  a  work,  t(>- 
wsirds  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  treating  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  onr  possessions  in  Indiaj  we  find  it  acknowledge^* 
thfit  "it  must  be  confessed  that  no  precaution  has  been  neglected 
to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants." — vol.  vi«  p«  1 72*  But 
perhaps  the  Ittourish  we  allude  to  is  merely  a  piece  of  irhetoric 
signifying  nothiii^^  and  inserted  only  to  announce  that  the  author 
is  not  devoid  of  that  antipathy  to  England  which  becometb  a 
truly  virtuous  Parisian*  We  therefore  seek  for  a  more  sober 
paiisagei  to  comment  on^  and  select  that  which  relates  to  the  most 
recent  event  of  any  monoent  that  has  occurred  in  India^  nameljF, 
the  .Burmese  war«    It  runs  as  follows: — 

*'  In  order  therefore  to  saliBfy  thai  thirst  for  aggvandiseaMnt  wbick 
lomtols  them,  and  whicb  their  own  intertH  forbids  them  fiom  indnlg- 
ing  as  lo  the  portion  of  India  which  is  pot  in  their  hands,  they  have 
tumfd  their  ^teps  and  their  arm9  eastward,  extended  theoiselves  along 
the  immense  banks  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  have  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Assam,  made  war  with  Birmah,  and  wrested  from  him  towns  which 
he  had  himself  conquered.  It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  follow 
them  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  Bengal,  &c." 

The  explanation  given  in  this  last  sentence  may  excuse  igno- 
rance»  but  cannot  palliate  wanton  misrepresentation.  The  war 
in  question  was  forced  upon  our  government  in  India,  by  a  neces- 
sity ten  times  more  cogent  than  that  under  which  France  is  at  this 
moment  about  to  attack  Algiers*  The  Burmese  invaded  our 
territory  in  1797,  menaced  our  frontier  in  1812,  insulted  us  in 
1819«  and  at  last  rejecting  every  offer  of  acconmaodation,  entered 
our  provinces  in  May,  1824,  at  two  points,  about  300  miles 
asunder,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  one  of  our  detachments. 
This  invasion,  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  evidence  of  die 
American  missionaries,  who  then  resided  at  Ava,  was  the  result 
of  a  premeditated  plan  for  the  conquest  of  BengaL 
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Of  the  difficulty  which  a  civiltated  state  experiences  in  conduct*^ 
in^  itself  with  moderation  towards  an  arrogant  and  barbarous 
neighbour^  our  continental  readers  may  form  some  conception 
from  what  they  have  seen  of  the  contest  between  Russia  and  its 
Mohammedan  foes.  But  no  experience  of  the  wrong-headed ness 
of  Turka  and  Persians  can  convey  a  notion  of  the  impracticable 
ignorance  of  the  Burmese.  They  actually  conceived  themselves 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  (though  they  did  not  know  wher6 
it  was,)  and  when  an  English  envoy  went  to  their  court  in  1810, 
be  was  gravely  asked  by  one  of  the  Burmese  princes^  why  a  spe« 
dal  ambassador  was  not  deputed  by  the  King  of  England  td 
solicit  the  aid  of  his  Majes^  of  Ava,  who  might  in  that  caae  ht 
induced  to  send  an  army  to  put  his  ally  in  possession  of  Ftanci  I 
It  was  this  profound  ignorance  and  overweiening  pride  that 
brought  on  a  war,  which  cost  ns  more  aooney  than  would  have 
purchased  the  fee  simple  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and  terminated 
m  our  restoring  to  their  monarcb,  when  hia  capital  was  withm 
out  reach  and  ius  power  annihilated,  the  country  stretching  along 
the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  for  600  miles  from  the  sea,  and  which, 
had  our  government  really  been  actuated,  as  M.  De  Marlis  has 
gratuitously  asserted,  by  a  passion  for  aggrandizifment,  we  should 
unquesUonably  have  retained.^     Before  pubMshtng  a  second  edi* 


*  Snee  thb  urtidc  was  concluded,  our  atteation  has  beea  drmva  M  the  vei^  fnte* 
resting  ooe  on  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mouro,"  whicb  appeals 
in  the  last  number  of  the  £dtn6ur^^  B^oiew, 

It  is  not  froiD  any  wish  to  detract  from  the  well-eam«d  faiae  of  Ihal  Isleoled  and  tt- 
ceUcni  man,  bo!  mciclj  fram  a  ngaid  to  histoiicat  troth,  Ihal  we  eicr  a  tfrantk  on  UiS 
following  passage.  At  page  274,  Uie  reviewer,  rieatiogof  the  fiormese  war,  o^serve% 
that  *'  with  a  Umid  or  incompetent  Governor  of  Madras,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
date,  or  to  what  concf ofion,  it  m\^\a  have  Kngered  o»  f  thug,  by  implieatien,  sMrlboting 
to  the  oonnaeb  of  Sir  Thoniat  Munro  whatever  there*  was  91  vigpar  dispiayod-  in  the 
prosecntion,  and  of  wisdom  in  the  termination,  of  that  contest. 

This  is  too  n^Qch. — Sir  Thomas  was  nnquestionablj  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
peomptitude  and  efficient  with  which  his  quota  of  troops  and  sapplles  was  ftrmiahed!; 
and  oecasionaHy  for  the  soandness  of  bis  adrice  upon  the  military  amdnet  of  the  wok 
In  his  political  views  he  was,  however,  frequently  mistaken;  and  if  he  would,  as 
asserted  by  the  reviewer  at  page  S79,  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  false  king  in  Pegu,  he 
would  just  han>  pat  conquest  in  masquerade,  and  added  the  whole  empire  of  Ava  to 
oar  afaraady  overgrown  domiaion  in  tlie  East.  A  great  part  of  the  country  of  Pegvi 
most  especially  towards  the  northern  frontier,  is  now  peopled  by  Burmese,  and  to  sever 
it  from  Ava  would  be  quite  as  feasible  as  to  detach  Scotland  from  England.  The  re- 
tention of  Pegu  must  have  led  to  the  speedy  occupation  of  Ava,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  aftemative  between  extending  our  territories  to  the  conSnes  of  China  and  re* 
storing,  as  we  did,  the  greatest  part  of  our  conquests  to  the  Burmese.  Had  Sir  Thomas 
Mmno  been  on  the  spot,  the  hitter,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  measure  which  he  would 
have  approved  of,  to  whatever  line  of  poKey  he  may  at  a  distance  have  lent  the  sane* 
tion  of  his  high  authority. 

'Rib,  however,  is  all  mere  matter  of  speculation;  what  is  certam  Is,  that  Sie  witf  was 
hrooght  to  a  conclusion  which  he  seems  to  have  Te|;anled  as  absolutely  UnaiSsiaable, 
«nd  to  which  his  counsels  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  contribute. 
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tion«  M.  De  Marias  will^  we  hope»  find  time  to  make  himself 
master  of  tlie  gazettes,  the  printed  despatches,  the  narratives  of 
British  officers  and  American  missionaries,  in  which  the  facts 
which  we  have  detailed  are  recorded. 

In  studying  the  history  of  that  period,  M.  De  Marl^  will  be 
gratified  to  perceive  how,  in  the  course  of  our  contest  with  Ava, 
even  war  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
barbarians  caught  a  lesson  of  mercy  from  the  example  of  their 
foes.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and  not  long  before 
he  fell  in  action,  that  Maha  Bundola,  the  fiercest  and  the  ablest 
of  all  the  Burmese  chieftains,  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  mal- 
treatment of  prisoners  taken  from  the  British.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  deny  to  the  memory  of  this  intelligent  barbarian,  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  who  ventured  on  such  a  noble  deviation  from 
tbe  previous  practice  of  his  country ;  but  it  is  to  the  British  com- 
mander and  his  gallant  officers  that  the  chief  praise  is  due,  for  it 
is  to  their  conduct  that  this  measure  is  directly  traceable.  Many 
were  the  atrocities  committed  upon  stragglers,  or  other  individuals 
whom  accident  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  threw  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bunn^e;  many  were  the  provocations  which  the 
British  officers  might  have  urged  for  following  a  sterner  course, 
but  they  nobly  scorned  to  lower  themselves,  by  retaliation,  to  the 
level  of  their  foes,  or  to  take  vengeance  on  ignorant  barbarians 
for  a  breach  of  the  conventional  laws  of  European  warfare. 

By  their  humane  and  kind  treatment  of  every  Burmese  soldier 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  their  conciliatory  demeanour  to- 
wards the  people  of  the  country,  the  British  officers  in  Ava  at 
last  achieved  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  victories  that  ever  was 
won  by  soldiers — the  victory  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  and  of 
the  mild  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  merciless  spirit  of 
Paganism.  This  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  of  which  their  countrymen 
may  well  be  proud,  but  it  is  also  one  in  which  their  \ery  rivals 
may  exult,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  invite  M.  de  Marias  to  aid 
us  with  his  talents  in  doing  more  extensive  justice  to  those  by 
whom  the  credit  of  the  European  character  for  humanity  was  so 
well  maintained,  as  he  will,  if  he  seek  for  information,  find  it  to 
have  been  by  the  gallant  commander  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
British  army  in  Ava.* 

*  Our  readers  may  CBtimate  the  change  brought  about  by  tlie  conduct  of  oar  troops 
In  Ara  from  the  following  anecdote . — At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  the  leg  of 
m  woanded  Bumicse  prisoner  having  been  amputated  in  our  hospital,  the  poor  wretch, 
thinking  that  tliis  was  onr  mode  of  treating  our  captives,  held  out  the  other  leg,  and 
inquired  when  it  was  to  be  cut  off.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  war  wounded  men  would 
frequently  pass  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  steal  into  our  camp,  in  queai  of 
th«t  sor^l  assistanoe  which  they  were  there  sure  of  recei? ing. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Das  Ganze  der  Schaafzucht,  in  Hinsicht  auf 
timer  deuisches  Klima,  S^c.  (The  general  Art  of  Breeding 
Sheep  in  respect  to  our  German  Climate.)  von  Bernhard 
Petri.     8vo.     Wien.    1815. 

2.  Nouveau  Traite  sur  la  Laine,  ^x.  Par  MM.  Le  Vicomte 
PerrauU  de  Jotemps.     Paris.     1SS4. 

3.  Histaire  de  F Introduction  des  Moutons  d  laine  Jim  d^Espagne 
dans  les  divers  itats  de  F Europe,  S^c.  Par  M.  C.  P.  I^teyrie. 
Paris.     1802.     8vo. 

4.  Notice  sur  F Amelioration  des  troupeaux  de  Moutons  en  France, 
Par  G.  L.  Terneaux.     8vo.     Pans.     1 827. 

5.  Mittheilungen  des  interessantesten  und  neuesten  aus  dem  Gebiei 
der  hUhem  Schaaf  und  Wollkunde.  (The  latest  and  most 
interesting  Notices  respecting  a  Knowledge  of  the  finer  De- 
scriptions of  Sheep  and  Wool.)  von  Bernhard  Petri.  Wien. 
1829.   8vo. 

6.  Uher  den  Wollhandel  Deutschlands  in  1 829.  (On  the  Wool- 
Trade  of  Germany  in  1829.)  von  Eisner.     Svo.     1830. 

Thb  present  condition  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  peculiarly  interesting;  not  merely 
for  its  vast  importance  to  both  countries,  in  the  aggregate^  but 
abo  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  that  has  taken 
place,  in  the  description  of  goods  which  form  the  principal  articles 
of  exchange. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep  into  Ger* 
many,  the  only  exports  which  she  was  enabled  to  give  in  return  for 
her  imports,  were  her  com,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  in* 
eluding  hides  and  a  few  bales  of  coarse  native  wool;  some  mine* 
rals  from  the  mountains  of  Saxony  and  Silesia;  linen,  in  which 
article  a  very  important  traffic  then  existed  to  the  provinces  of 
South  America  through  Spain,  linen  yam^^  and  the  produce  of  a 
few  coarse  woollen  looms  of  Silesia,  which  was  consumed  in 
Poland,  and  transported  through  that  state  into  Russia  Proper, 
Persia,  &c. 

Besides  these  exports,  the  industry  of  Germany  was  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  few  articles  of  domestic  consumption;  to 
the  transit  from  the  coast  of  foreign  produce,  and  to  the  periodi- 
cal fairs  of  Leipsic,  Brunswick,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  8cc. 
ivhere  dealers  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Poland  and  Russia  resorted* 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  silks  of  Lyons,  the  jewellery  and 
lisht  articles  of  French  manufacture,,  the  woollens  of  Flanders, 
Xjiglaod  and  Germany^  the  cottons  and  other  produce  of  India, 
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and  brought  in  return  either  their  own  respective  products^  or 
money  to  exchange  for  their  purchases. 

On  the  other  hand«  the  imports  of  Germany,  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  land,  consisted  of  her  whole  supply  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  8cc.  &c.;  the  fine  woollens  from 
Flanders  and  England,  as  also  inferior  woollens  from  the  latter 
country;  East  India  and  British  cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  minor  luxuries  necessary  to  the  comforts  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  which  are  not  found  in  that  climate. 

It  will  be  natural  to  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  the  exports 
with  the  imports,  that  the  value  of  the  latter  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  former*  and  the  consequence  to  the  States  of  Germany 
was,  that  the  people  were  held  in  a  condition  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, by  the  exactions  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  for  whose 
benefit  the  major  part  of  these  luxuries  ^-cre  imported. 

The  state  of  impoverishment,  under  which  Germany  laboured 
at  that  period,  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  conflict  of  inte- 
rests arising  out  of  the  governments  into  which  the  Empire  was 
split,  which  checked  the  natural  flow  of  internal  communications, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  roads  and  canals,  those  arteries  of 
commerce,  without  which  no  country  can  possibly  reach  any  de- 
gree of  eminence  in  a  commercial  point  of  view :  but,  important 
as  this  latter  barrier  to  German  improvement  is,  it  has  been  shown, 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  period,  since  the  creation  of  a  new 
source  of  capital,  that  it  has  not  sufficient  influence  to  keep  down 
the  rising  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  been  awakened  by  the 
force  of  other  causes. 

From  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  natural  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  implements  of  improve- 
ment would  not  long  lay  idle,  after  the  first  impulse  was  given, 
by  the  development  of  a  new  power  in  the  possession  of  capital. 
The  patient  and  persevering  industry,  which  has  always  distin- 
guished that  people,  may  have  been  exhausted  under  less  favour* 
able  circumstances,  in  the  incessant  struggle  for  existence,  but  it 
has  never  degenerated  into  listlessness  or  indolence  The  intense 
research,  and  the  depth  of  reasoning,  which  were  exhibited  by 
their  writers  of  past  a^es,  and  are  still  displayed  by  those  of  die 
present  day,  are  existing  monuments  of  the  energy  with  which 
they  pursue  a  favourite  object;  and  the  eagerness  displayed  by 
them,  in  the  investigation  of  every  new  principle  in  natural  or 
moral  science,  afforded  ample  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  was  to  rais^  their  country  into  the  first  rank  amongst 
nations,  was  not  extinct. 

Such  as  we  have  described,  however,  was  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  Germany  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  reference  to  her 
commerce;  without  roads,  or  other  means  of  communicatfon^  and 


diitrftcted  by  ttlinost  InenMitit  natemal  wai^«  time  ^ppeafed  no 
prospect  of  t,  change,  or  of  any  material  improvement  in  her 
reBOarces:  but  her  destinies  have  decreed  otherwise*  Scarcely 
had  the  traces  of  the  French  dominion  passed  away,  wben  a  vi- 
sible improvement,  in  which  Prussia  took  the  lead,  began  to  ma<* 
nifest  itself  in  every  direction)  roads  were  marked  out  and  formed 
between  all  the  larger  cities,  and  everywhere  manufiieturittg  in* 
dustry  found  employment  in  the  preparation  of  thoie  articles, 
which,  a  short  time  before,  were  imported  almost  wholly  from 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  true  diat  this  did  not  start  up  as  if  by  magic  ;-^it  was  not 
the  creation  of  one  year;  and  in  the  commencement,  few  persons 
would  have  ventured  to  predict  the  extent  of  improvement  that 
bas  been  effected  since  the  termination  of  the  war ;  but  fifteen 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  traveller,  who  passed  through 
Germany  at  that  period,  would  scarcely  recognize  the  country  of 
his  recollection,  in  the  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization  to 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

That  this  age  of  improvement  could  have  passed  away  with** 
out  leaving  its  impression  on  the  surface  of  Germany,  is  not  to 
be  presumed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  astonishing  progress  it 
has  made  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  of  some 
material  to  work  upon,  which  did  not  previously  exist;  and  there 
cannot  be  the  least  hesitation  in  fixing  on  the  prodigious  acces- 
sion of  capital,  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep 
into  Germany,  as  the  means  which  have  enabled  that  country  to 
set  the  energy  and  activity  of  her  people  in  motion. 

To  the  late  King  of  Saxony,  when  Elector,  is  due  the  merit 
of  having  first  brought  the  breed  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep  into 
Germany,  which  has  since  transferred  the  valuable  trade  in  fine 
-wool  almost  whollv  from  the  Spanish  to  the  German  soil.  From 
the  period  of  its  first  introduction  until  1814,  when  Eurojpe  once 
more  began  to  enioy  the  blessings  of  a  general  peace,  tnis  wool 
was  gradually,  although  slowly,  spreading  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  but  when  the  continental  trade  was 
thrown  quite  open,  by  the  events  of  the  short  campaign  of  1915, 
and  men's  minds  were  set  at  rest  by  the  final  catastrophe  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Saxon  wool  dealers  began  to  open  a  regular  trade  in 
the  article  to  England,  and  they  soon  discovered  tne  real  value 
of  this  new  branch  of  German  commerce. 

In  the  first  year,  viz. 

in  1814,  there  were  imported  into  England,  only  lbs.  3,595,I4fi 

in  1819, 4,557,938 

in  1824, 15,432,657 

and  in  1828, 23,110,822 
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naturally  excited  the  emulation  of  the  states  laying  contiguous  to 
Saxony;  and  the  flock  masters  of  that  kingdom  carried  on^  for  a 
considerable  period,  a  very  prosperous  trade  in  their  rams  and 
ewes,  with  the  landholders  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Austria^  and  other 
parts,  who  were  desirous  of  changing  the  nature  of  their  flocks  to 
this  more  profitable  breed.  For  a  loi^  period  the  demand  for 
wool  kept  pace  with  the  increased  production;  while  at  the  same, 
time,  a  slight  degree  of  superiority  in  the  fineness  of  the  quality 
procured  an  exorbitant  advance  in  the  price ;  to  the  effect,  that 
in  most  instancesi  all  the  superabundance  of  grain,  which  had  no 
external  vent  to  carry  it  off,  was  given  to  the  sheep,  in  order  to 
accelerate  their  approach  to  the  maximum  degree  of  fineness  of 
which  their  wool  was  susceptible;  thus  actually  creating  a  profit- 
able consumption  for  their  com,  through  the  eagerness  exhibited 
)n  England  to  obtain  a  superior  quality  of  wool. 

The  value  to  Germany,  of  this  new  creation,  may  be  estimated 
by  a  calculation  of  the  money  paid  in  1828,  by  this  country  alone, 
for  the  wool  imported  from  thence:  from  Parliamentary  papers, 
it  appears,  that  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5th,  1829»  there  were 
imported  from  Germany  lbs.  23,1 10,822  of  wool,  which,  calcu- 
lated at  an  average  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  makes  a  return  from  Eng- 
land  alone  of  ^1,733,31 1  :  135.  Admitting  only  one-half  more, 
for  the  wool  exported  to  France,  the  Netlierlands,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Switzerland, — and  assuming  that  the  internal  manufactures 
of  Germany  consume  one-half  of  the  wool  produced,  which  is 
short  of  the  truth,  the  result  will  give  i^5, 199>934  :  IQs.  of  annual 
value,  created  by  the  srowth  of  wool  now,  instead  of  the  worthless 
hair  produced  upon  the  old  indigenous  sheep  of  Germany,  which 
was  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  peasantry  with 
worsted  petticoats  and  stockings. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Silesian  manufacturers 
formerly  possessed  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  cloths  to 
Poland,  and  through  that  country  to  Russia  and  Asia.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  under  Russian  sove- 
i^igiity/  the  government  of  Warsaw  has  taken  great  pains  to  raise 
up  an  industrious  class  in  Poland,  and  one  measure  for  that  object 
has  been  the  total  exclusion  of  foreign  cloths,  that  her  own  infant 
manufactories  might  possess  a  monopoly  in  the  home  markets ;  the 
consequence  of  which  measure  has  been  almost  to  annihilate  the 
Silesian  manufactories;  but,  by  way  of  recompense,  the  increased 
capital  of  the  Germans  generally  has  enabled  them  to  manufacture 
on  so  extensive  a  scale,  that  with  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour 
and  the  best  wool  on  the  spot,  free  from  the  charges  of  transport, 
the  whole  supply  of  woollen  cloths  in  Germany  has  fallen  into  the 
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bands  of  the  domeatic  maniifactorer,  wiA  tfae  exeeptian  of  a  gmall 

Juantity  of  the  finest  description,  which  continues  to  be  imported 
rom  Fbmders,  and  some  adjacent  countries. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  improvement  in  German  industry 
has  been  working,  there  has  occurred  a  simultaneous  augmenta- 
tion in  the  sources  of  consumption;  the  population  of  the  country 
has  increased  very  considerably.  During  the  last  fourteen  years, 
the  population  of  the  Prussian  states  has  risen  from  10,636,571 
to  12,500,000  souls^  and  it  is  shown  from  statistical  tables  beftMre 
U8»  that  in  all  the  odier  states  it  has  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportion. 

But  so  far  as  relates  to  a  continuation  of  this  prosperity  arising 
out  of  the  present  extensive  demand  for  German  wool,  a  new 
feature  has  recently  presented  itself  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  consists  in  the  growing  prospect  of  a  supply  of  Merino  wool, 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  beingproduced  from 
her  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
In  the  year  1795,  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  not  exceeding  one 
dozen,  was  brought  to  the  upper  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Captain  Waterhouse;  these 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  flocks  which  now  exist  there  ;  al- 
though the  quantity  of  wool  they  yielded  for  a  long  period  was 
too  small  to  form  a  shipment  to  this  country.  A  part  of  the  first 
flock  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  M' Arthur,  who  also  purchased 
some  of  the  king's  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  that  were  sold  at 
Windsor  in  1804,  and  added  them  to  the  flock  already  in  the  co- 
lony; and  from  the  following  statement  of  the  importations  into 
England,  the  prodigious  increase  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  sheep  annually,  from  that  period,  will  be  seen. 
The  first  arrival  took  place  in 
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were  imported. 

1819    74,2841bs 

1807     562 

1820    99,415 

1808-9   none 

1821   175,433 

1810     167 

1822   138,498 

1811-12  none 

1823   477,261 

1814   32.971 

1824   382,907 

1815   73,171 

1825   323,995 

1816   13,611 

1826  1,106.302 

1817    none 

1827  512,758 

1618   86,525 

1828  1,603,512 

That  the  yearly  increase  is  not  regular  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  some  flocks  being  shipped  so  very  promptly  after  the 
clip,  as  to  appear  upon  the  custom-house  books  for  the  year  prior 
to  the  general  arrival  of  the  wool  of  the  same  clip ;  but  the  pro- 
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gmehre  augmentatioii  in  die  qatntity  m  to  imiiifcit,  and  effisetod 
with  such  prodigiooB  strides,  mat  it  »  f«ir  to  calcidate  on  at  lewt 
the  same  effects  being  produced  in  the  two  cokmies,  which  arose 
out  of  similar  causes  in  Germany,  whence  the  imporlKtiofi  into 
England  increased  during  the  fourteen  years  between  1814  and 
18£8  from  S,43«,465lbs.  to  28,1 10,8£«lbs. 

All  this  extensive  supply  of  wool  will  come  to  the  British 
market,  in  competition  with  German  wool  of  the  aame  quality; 
and  whatever  advantages  the  expensive  mode  of  cultivation  pur^ 
sued  in  Germany  may  have  in  producing  a  very  superior  quality 
of  wool,  there  are  persons,  now  conversant  with  both  descriptions, 
who  assert,  that  the  very  best  wool  imported  from  Sidney  is 
superior  to  any  which  Grermany  can  produce,  and,  moreover,  those 
very  samples  were  shorn  from  sheep  which  had  not  enjoyed  any 
other  advantage  in  the  colony  than  those  which  nature  herself 
afforded  to  them. 

This  may  be  strictly  true,  and  the  result  will  possibly  prove, 
tiiat  the  climate  and  food  of  New  South  Wales  are  sufficient  to 
produce  what  the  best  cultivation  does  elsewhere.  It  vrili,  how- 
ever, be  but  just  to  remember,  that  if  this  wool  is  shorn  off  Merino 
sheep  brought  from  Germany,  and  if  the  second  and  third  generation 
of  Merino  sheep  do  not  equal  their  progenitors  in  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  then  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  few  samples  upon 
which  this  proposition  is  grounded,  must  have  been  caused  by 
the  effects  of  the  voyage,  during  which,  the  sheep  were  carried 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  fed  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  finest  hay  and  corn,  which  in  fact  is  exactly  die 
process  adopted  by  the  best  flock  masters  in  Silesia,  to  produce 
the  finest  wool. 

If  the  expectations  of  the  colonists  have  not  been  fully  realised, 
in  the  prices  at  which  their  wool  generally  sells  in  the  London 
market,  it  is  because  they  anticipated  that,  in  the  cultivation  of 
wool,  a  sudden  and  large  fortune  was  to  be  realized.  Mankind 
are  prone  to  indulge  in  such  exaggerated  expectations  t  and  un- 
doubtedly some,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  these  not  being 
realized,  are  little  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  they  do  pos- 
sess in  this  produce  of  their  estates ;  but  are  disposed,  however 
erroneously,  to  anticipate  from  that  climate,  without  cultivation, 
what  in  Europe  is  only  attained  by  its  utmost  powers.  Still,  all 
that  nature  can  do,  is  done  by  her ;  the  wool  is  equal  to  the  best 
produced,  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  being  grown  without 
seeking  any  other  result  than  wool,  it  is  free  from  the  coarse  and 
harsh  properties  which  are  imparted  to  British  wool,  by  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  sheep  are  kept  in  this  country. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  bnik  of 
dris  wool  eomes  immediately  in  competition  widi  the  middling 
qualities  of  German  wool,  excepting  those  few  flocks  upon  which 
the  farmer  exercises  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation. 

With  these  advantages,  and  viewmg  the  progressive  increase  of 
the  quantity  hitherto  produced  in  those  colonies,  it  is  natural  to 
infer,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  years,  diis  country  will 
be  independent  of  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  score  of  wool, 
except  the  finest  qualities.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  die  demmd  from  Eng- 
land, arinng  from  her  being  supplied  by  her  colonies,  the  German 
flock^master  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  finding  another 
market  for  his  wool,  in  default  of  which,  he  must  reduce  his  prices 
ao  low,  as  to  force  the  English  market  in  the  teeth  of  the  political 
advantages  enjoyed  by  bis  rival,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

In  the  first  case,  in  searching  for  other  markets,  he  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  finding  himself  in  the  centre  of  other  states  which 
have  all  in  some  degree  directed  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep.  France  and  die  Netherlands  cer- 
tainly consume  more  wool  than  is  produced  at  home,  and  they 
are  steady  customers  to  the  German  grower,  but  being  so  already, 
it  follows  naturally  that  they  do  not  offer  any  fresh  vent,  into 
which  the  supply  usually  sent  to  England  might  be  diverted. 
Hie  French  manufacture  is  almost  wholly  for  home  consumption, 
consequently  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  demand  and  supply 
of  clodi,  being  pretty  well  ascertained,  will  be  stationary  so  long 
as  France  only  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  show  why  that  nation  is  not  calculated  to  engross 
much  of  the  export  trade  in  manufactures. 

The  Netherlands  do  manufacture  for  exportation,  but  it  is 
principally  into  Germany  where  they  send  their  wares,  and  the 
native  clothiers  will  soon  exclude  them  from  that  market ;  in  fact, 
the  prospects  of  the  Netherlands  export  trade  can  no  where  be 
▼ery  brilliant,  when  ever^  state  of  Europe,  with  scarcely  any  im- 
portant exception,  is  striving  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  for  its  domestic  industry. 

On  the  other  side,  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  wool  is  annually 
transported  from  Silesia  into  Poland,  to  supply  the  manufactures 
which  have  sprung  up  there  under  the  protection  of  the  present 
government ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  landholder  has  been  too 
deeply  inoculated  with  the  wool  mania,  to  allow  this  market  to 
remain  long  open  to  the  German  wool  importer;  indeed,  even^ow, 
it  is  confined  to  the  best  description  of  wool,  whilst  the  inferior 
flocks  of  Polish  wool  are  sent  in  return  to  the  German  fairs. 
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Beyond  Poland,  in  Rusriai  great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
promote  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  least,  she  will  be  much  more  of  an  exporting  than  a  ma- 
nufacturing nation. 

The  whole  of  the  German  dominions  belonging  to  Austria  are 
full  of  sheep,  and  of  course  they  supply  cloth  to  their  Italian  sub- 
jects ;  what  remains  afterwards  of  Italy  to  supply,  is  furnished  with 
woollens  from  England,  the  Netherlands^  and  France,  and  is 
scarcely  worth  consideration. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  made  some  progress  in 
eataUishing  manufactures  of  woollens,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 
foiced  to  import  their  fine  wool  principally  from  the  English 
market.  But  should  the  American  manufactures  not  fall  ftom 
other  causes,  it  cannot  be  very  easily  believed  that  a  nation,  so 
essentially  agricultural  will  continue  long  widiout  a  sufficient 
production  of  wool  at  home  to  supply  their  demand. 

Thus,  to  whatever  quarter  the  German  flock-master  may  turn, 
in  search  of  a  vent  for  a  stock  which  may  be  thrown  on  his  hands, 
he  finds  his  hopes  thwarted,  by  the  universally  increased  produc- 
tion of  wool,  which  has  latterly  kept  pace  with  his  own ;  and  un- 
less he  is  so  fortunate,  from  his  local  position,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
force  a  market,  by  a  great  sacrifice  in  price,  he  must  be  left  with 
his  wool  on  his  hands,  until  the  quantity  grown  is  again  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  general  demand 

This  advantage  of  local  position  he  does  certainly  appear  to 
have,  when  the  great  distance  of  the  colonies  from  Europe  is 
taken  into  consideration;  but  the  political  condition  of  this  country 
is  so  peculiar,  that  that  must  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over 
all  other  interests,  and  in  the  present  state  of  international  com- 
munication over  the  whole  world,  distance  becomes  only  a  very 
secondary  consideration. 

For  in  England,  in  the  present  state  of  her  population  and 
revenue,  every  other  interest  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  impor- 
tant object  of  securing  to  that  population  a  sufficiency  of  employ- 
ment, and  she  will  never  cease  to  give  every  rational  encourage- 
ment to  her  consuming  population,  whether  in  the  colonies  or  at 
home. 

Such  being  the  case,  having  already  lost  Germany  as  a  market 
for  British  woollen  manufactures,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  and  antici- 
pating the  total  loss  of  it,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  more  years, 
if  some  unexpected  event  does  not  interfere, — ^it  is  natural  for  an 
Englishman  to  contemplate  with  extreme  gratification,  the  rapid 
advaooes  made  by  so  capable  a  colony  as  New  South  Wales  in 
increasing  population  and  wealth,  and  above  all,  the  production 
there  of  an  extensive  article  of  exchange,  which  may  enable  the 
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cotonuts  to  give  value  for  the  British  manuftclared  produce  they 
consume. 

Again,  nvhen  the  rate  at  which  the  colonist  holds  his  lands  is 
taken  into  calculation,  it  vnW  appear  that  he  must  produce  Ms 
wool  at  a  lower  chaige  dian  the  German  flock-master,  who  puts 
a  value  upon  his  estate  at  least  equal  to  the  quantity  of  com 
which  could  be  grown  upon  it.  it  is  true,  ^at  if  the  ship* 
owner  is  not  much  overpaid,  by  charging  four  shillings  per  cwt. 
for  the  freight  of  wool  from  Hambuig  to  London,  then  the  freight 
now  paid  from  Sidney  to  London,  of  from  nine  shillings  andfcwr- 
pence  to  double  that  sum  (according  to  the  demand)  for  the  same 
freight,  is  by  far  too  little,  and  cannot  remain  at  that  extreme 
depression,  so  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  wool  to  create  a  competi* 
tion  in  the  demand  for  freight.  But  this  again  is  pretty  neariy 
counterbalanced  by  the  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  whidi  is 
exacted  on  foreign  wool,  whibt  that  of  the  colonies  is  admitted 
free :  so  'that  in  ^e  end,  when  the  question  is  once  mooted,  **  who 
can  afford  the  article  cheapest?"  it  will  be  given  in  favour  of  the 
British  colonies,  to  a  dead  certainty;  and  the  final  result  of  such  a 
position  of  the  wool  trade  must  be,  that  the  German  flock-master 
will  have  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  manufactures  of  his  own 
country,  for  the  consumption  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  his  wool ; 
and  from  the  absence  of  that  demand,  which  has  hitherto  kept  up 
the  price  above  that  of  any  other  article  of  European  produce, 
wool  will  at  length  only  be  a  favourite,  and  as  is  the  case  aocne- 
times  now,  an  exclusive  object,  where  the  very  best  qualities  can 
be  cultivated  to  the  greatdbt  advantage. 

On  a  statistical  view  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth, 
it  will  be  found  that  every  one,  without  exception,  has  some 
breed  of  sheep  or  other,  either  indigenous  to  the  climate,  or 
naturalized  by  the  inhabitants  from  some  other  part.     Of  these 
sheep  there  is  an  endless  variety,  each  producing  a  different 
quality  of  wool,  from  the  extraordinary  fine  merino  wool  grown 
in  Silesia,  down  to  the  coarse,  harsh  and  brittle  clothing  of  the 
sheep  in  tropical  climates.    It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  article  to  enter  here  into  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
classes,  under  which  naturalists  have  ranged  them.     What  would 
be  more  immediately  apposite  to  it,  any  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  wool  produced  and  likely  hereafter  to  be  produced,  is  totally 
impracticable,  from  the  absence  of  data  that  could  give  weight 
to  any  estimate  which  might  be  formed.  Still,  for  the  interests  of 
commerce  generally,  it  would  be  a  desideratum  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  probable  balance  between  the  supply 
and  the  demand. 

In  every  sphere  of  political  action,  the  rapid  increase  of  popu 
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lalaoD  ha9  giv«a  a  poirer  which  could  not  have  aviaen  from  aoy 
other  cause ;  from  that  source  has  Great  Britain  been  enabled  to 
^tQimh  the  world  by  the  amount  of  her  revenoea,  at  a  period 
when  the  greal  depresaiov  of  her  prices  gave  fearful  wamii^  of 
reaQtioa  on  her  reaources;  asd  in  like  manner  has  (he  aam^  eir- 
QUOftstance  ewMed  the  supply  of  wool  to  be  kept  down,  notwkl^ 
standing  the  double  action  of  a  prodigious  increaae  of  the  ijuan- 
tity  of  sheep  kept,  aad  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool  in  iba 
ctolhiag  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabilaDts  of  the  civilized 
world.  B^  the  following  statement  of  the  posiljon  tn  which  lbs 
various  nations  of  the  world  stand  respecting  their  supply  of  dus 
iwlttable  article^  soom  assistance  wiU  be  rendeved  in  estiaHHtag 
the  probable  increase  ia  the  cukivatioa  of  wooL  As  the  quantity 
is  augmented,  so  nmst  the  price  recede  until  it  raaehea  its  lowest 
sta«dbid.  In  diflferent  nations,  and  under  different  modias  <^  Iraat^ 
ment,  thia  miniackum  will  be  attained,  at  ao  earlier  or  laStr  peiiod, 
according  to  circiunstencea.  Thus^  in  Engbnd,  the  price  of  woal 
for  a  great  part  of  the  beginntng  of  this  century  averaged  above 
two  shillings  the  pouad,  and  it  Ima  since  gvadwally  receded  dbwti 
to  about  sixpence  the  pound.  Nowifthiscoantrywereaitnatadas 
others  are  with  respect  to  the  motives  for  rearing  sheep,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  floGk<«masler  to  stmggia  with  the  weight  of 
taxes  aad  charges  to  which  he  is  subjected,  at  that  psice  for  his 
wool.  But  his  case  is  altered  by  the  interference  of  other  aaose  im« 
portant  motives  for  rearing  sheep,  which  do  not  praveii  in  any 
oani^  besides,  and  winch  render  the  wool  itself  ooky  a  secondHy 
consideration.  These  motives  aire  the  i^nperative  necessity  which 
exists  of  keeping  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep  on  an  estate  pro- 
portionate to  its  extmit  of  arable  land,  in  order  to  maintain  it  in 
that  high  slate  of  productiveness  which  will  simply  the  exec 
demand  for  human  £sod,  necessary  taso  densely  peopbd  a  < 
try,  and  the  unprsccdenled  demand  for  sheep  to  supply  the 
chef,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  England. 

These  two  causes  afford  amply  suAcieat  motives  for  the  British 
fanner  to  maintaia  his  flock.  Had  he  no  market  at  att  far  hia 
WQOoi,  he  wouU  still  keep  the  same  nimiber  of  sheep;  aad  in  cnn^ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  these  obeervations,  be  now  sacrifices  every 
advantage  of  quality  in  the  wool  to  the  necessity  of  exposinf  the 
sheep  to  inclement  weather  on  the  fallow  land;  and  to  the  pro« 
dttctmn  of  a  fine,  heavy  and  ht  carcass-^botb  of  which  m'e  msmi* 
fissdy  incompatible  witti  anythifig  like  excellence  in  the  qualief  of 
the  wool.  Of  course,  if  these  motives  did  not  exist,  the  sheep 
wenld  then  be  kept  for  dieir  woot>  but  under  sa  very  difcietit  n 
mode  of  treatment,  as  to  place  it  on  a  level  wMi  the  Met' 
wool  of  Germany. 


JU  B^9Ums  Btmi  at  present,  U  would  be  dewaUe  tbat  the 
£ngliah  fanner  thould  get  Ibe  best  possible  price  for  bis  wool, 
to  aid  ill  defrajfing  the  h«avj  charges  to  wbiqb  bis  cultivatioD  is 
att^ededj  but  it  must  be  obvious  at  tbe  same  tioiet  that  wy  ar^ 
tifioial  support  to  bis  price  would  be  highly  impolitic,  inasmuch 
as  both  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  tbe  wool  be  produces  render  it 
taipenous  oo  bim  to  submit  to  that  price  which  will  give  him  the 
aMst  unlimitied  scope  for  a  market* 

f  row  whatever  motivs,  however,  sheep  are  reared  in  this 
eountrir*  t^mry  cifQumateioe  attending  their  breed  and  mode  of 
bleeping  is  favourable  to  a  most  oi^teasive  growth  of  wool ;  as 
exposure  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tbe  extreme  richr 
Mss  of  the  food  with  which  tbey  are  prepared  for  the  asarfcet, 
both  tend  diieetiy  to  increase  the  weight  of  coveting  on  the  ani- 
mtik*  The  afverage  weight  of  a  fleece  of  the  German  Merino 
breed  is  somewhere  about  two-and-4i^half  to  three  pounds;  whilst 
imt  of  a  fol  Leicester  sheep  ia  from  eight  to  nine  pounds. 

According  to  a  table  formed  by  order  of  the  liorda'  CommiUiee 
of  1888,  and  published  in  their  Report  on  the  Wool  Duty  Ques- 
tion, tbe  quantity  pioduced  on  an  averase  of  years  in  England  is 
llUl60,d60lbs.;  the  unportatioa  was,  in  1888,  99,ld9|447  lbs.; 
making  a  total  of  140»fi83,Q07  lbs.  for  every  year*s  consumptiott 
and  eaperts  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goodsb 

The  oase  in  Germany,  France  and  Poland,  differs  in  so  for 
from  that  c^f.  England,  as  they  are  neither  of  them  accustomed  to 
fotten  their  sbeep  for  the  butcher,  nor  is  mutton  tbe  fovouiite  food 
of  tbe  people.  Alan  in  the  affairs  of  agricuUure,  although  the 
ahcplierd  makes  the  most  of  his  Bock  for  manure,  compatible  with 
his  ordinary  routine  of  pasturing  it,  yet  nothing  is  sacrificed  tor 
that  purpose;  no  green  crops  or  turnips  are  cultivated  for  their 
fond,  and  in  hc%  every  other  object  in  keeping  sheep  is  subordi- 
■ate  la  that  of  producing  fine  wool.  In  order  to  secure  the 
valued  properties  to  their  wool,  tbe  proprietors  of  such  a  flock 
must  be  prepared  to  lose  much  in  quantity.  Tbe  effort  to  load 
iIm  sheep  with  a  heavy  fleece  Im  invariably  caused  a  great 
sKminotion  of  tbe  value  of  tbe  wool;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dHurgea  of  rearing  aud  maintaining  a  flock  of  Merinoa  constitute 
n  very  seiions  addition  to  the  other  drawbacks  from  their  profit- 
nbloMSs. 

In  order  to  form  tbe  moat  valuable  flock,  a  farmer  baa  had  m 
nnnny  instances  to  purchase  his  rams  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  lows 
^*«r  each ;  and  ia  die  earlier  period  of  their  introduction  to  the 
North  of  Europe,  as  much  as  ten  loais  d'or  each  have  been  paid 
Jfer  breed  ewes.  Present  circumstances  have  moderated  those 
nsinoos  prices,  but  atiU  tbe  nMst  expensive  stock  upon  those  fosass 
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is  invariably  the  flock  of  sheep.  In  apportioning  dieir  food  an 
expensive  process  is  again  resorted  to;  what  the  sheep  pick  up 
during  the  summer,  whilst  the  shepherd  is  upon  die  fallows  wiui 
them,  or  upon  the  mountains,  is  not  sufficient  for  keeping  them  in 
desirable  condition;  they  must  have  a  quantity  of  dry  food  each 
day ;  and  during  die  winter  they  are  kept  for  several  months  in 
bams,  built  at  great  expense  for  the  purpose,  where  they  are 
packed  together  so  as  to  create  for  themselves  a  highly  heated 
atmosphere.  During  the  whole  of  this  confinement  they  must 
be  fed  on  hay  and  other  dry  meat,  even  straw  cut  up  with  the  com 
in  the  ear;  and  this  extravagance,  too,  will  be  repaid,  when  com 
is  at  a  low  price,  by  the  fineness  of  the  wool. 

From  these  premises  it  is  evident  that  the  cultivator  of  fine 
Merino  wool  must  realize  such  a  price  for  it  as  to  indemnify  him 
for  aH  this  expenditure;  and  having  little  or  no  other  use  for  hk 
sheep,  his  whole  remuneration  must  come  out  of  the  wool. 

From  those  countries  above  enumerated,  the  cultivation  of  this 
fine  wool  has  almost  totally  banished  the  original  breed  of 
sheep,  and  the  same  process  is  spreading  itself  into  Italy,  Russia, 
New  South  Wales,  and  other  parts,  with  only  this  exception,  that 
more  dependance  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  Merino  sheep 
under  a  warm  climate,  where  the  expensive  mode  followed  in 
Germany  is  not  required.  Still  the  improved  breed  is  encroach- 
ing every  where,  and,  such  as  the  mass  of  wool  will  be  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  cultivation,  it  is  fair  to  anticipate  a  very  rapid  in- 
crease from  all  these  sources,  which  will  find  its  way  to  the  great 
markets  of  Europe,  after  having  filled  up  that  domestic  demand 
the  extent  of  which  always  depends  on  the  state  of  the  respective 
populations. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  wool  which  is  now  being  naturaiisEed 
in  the  Crimea  and  other  districts  of  Russia,  will  be  chai|;ed  with 
a  very  high  expense  of  transit  before  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
markets  of  England  and  the  Netherlands;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  port  of  that  vast  district,  Odessa,  must  have  something  to 
return  to  Europe  for  the  manufactured  goods  and  the  colonial 
produce  which  are  supplied  for  its  consumption,  and  that  of  the 
difierent  branches  of  trade  in  the  interior.  Calculating,  there- 
fore, the  smallness  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  flocks,  and 
the  necessity  the  merchants  at  Odessa  will  be  placed  under  to 
find  some  medium  of  return  to  Europe,  it  may  be  concluded, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  land-carnage  to  the  port,  and  the 
freight  for  so  long  and  difficult  a  voyage  from  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets, that  such  wool  will  be  afforded  at  extremely  low  j>rice8. 

The  wool  grown  in  Spain  is  the  produce  of  the  original  stocJc, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  Merino  sheep  now  in  existence  have 
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baen  drawn^  VvM  Ibe  Elector  of  Stxony  bad  received  his  fyre* 
mat  of  a  small  Merino  flock  from  the  King  of  Spain,  some  tltirtj 
yeais  siiiee^  Ibe  only  fine  ^vool  known  was  tbe  Spanish  wooU 
vliiob  at  that  time  waa  supplied  to  England,  France  and  die 
Netherlands,  for  their  fine  cloth  manufactures.  Unfortunately  for 
the  SfMuush  flock-maalers,  die  captains  of  BonaparteV  armiea 
which  invaded  Spain  drove  aevend  of  the  finest  flocks  into  Fnmcei 
and  nanyothers  sviere  killed  or  dispersed  by  the  vamns  parties 
iriio  weve  ravaging  that  county  during  ike  contest  for-  its  douii^ 
nion.  So  completely  were  they  destroyed,  and  tbe  original  systeaa 
of  keeping  fkm  sheep  lost,  by  the  covtvobions  of  that  pefiod,  that 
the  wool  has  degenerated  into  a  quality  not  wordi  laoie  iiuat  one** 
tiiiad  <tf  thessne  stock  of  sheep  ra  Geimany. 

Tbe  Ssttowing  table,  taken  from  tbe  Custom^boase  returns  of 
impiNrts,  will  show  tbe  efiects  of  this  transfer  of  the  Memo  breed 
from  Spain  to  Germany:-^ 

A  Tabu  of  the  Importation  of  Wool  from  Spam  and  Germantg  at  three 
separate  periods,  uz* 

1800.  1814.  1827. 

Germany    ,    .     .     .    421,350    .    3,595,146    •    22,007,198  lU. 
Spain  and  Portugal     7,794,758     .    9,234,991     .      4,349,643 

In  180D  the.  ports  of  both  countries  were  open  to  English  com- 
merce, as  well  as  at  the  two  latter  periods ;  so  that  in  fact  tho 
psogreasive  increase  of  importation  from  Germany,  and  the  de* 
creaae  from  Spain,  are  the  best  possible  tests  of  die  revolution 
wUch  baa  taken  place,  in  the  relative  position  of  dtose  two  coun« 
tries,  in  vpooi  cultivation.    But  higb  as  the  name  of  Spanish  wool 
sounds,  even  at  this  moment,  from  the  reflection  of  tbe  reputatioB 
it  onee  enjoyed,  die  whole  of  the  influence  it  actually  exercises 
hardly  equals  that  of  one  of  the  Austrian  provinces.    It  cannot* 
however,  be  doubted  that  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  die  food» 
on  the  vast  cfaains  of  mountains  which  intersect  Spdn,  are  highly, 
congenial  to  the  production  of  the  very  best  sort  of  wool  that  can 
he  grown  upon  sheep,  without  resetting  to  an  artificial,  and  ne* 
ceaaarily  expensive  mode  of  cultivation :  consequently,  when  once 
the  eoeqpes  of  that  beautiful  and  rich  country  are  emancipated- 
from  tbe  shackles  which  now  bind  tbem,  it  will  not  be  long  before: 
bmr  bills  and  plains  are  again  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  premises,  there  can  bo; 
liule  doubt  that  the  supply  of  wool  will  always  be  amply  suffix 
ciant  for  tbe  most  unlimited  demand  that  can  be  contemplated 
by  the  {populations  of  those  countries  where  it  forms  an  inj;redient 
of  dotbiag;  but  in  another  point  of  view,  it  has  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  encounter  in  the  expense  of  manufacturing,  compared 
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witb  iMttm,  ifl  alio  in  the  waste  wbieb  it  oudergMA  in  the  procMt 
of  being  BMide  into  cloth,  by  scoweiing  and  aheariog,  whicW  aiey 
be  taken  at  one  half,  whilst  oottoti  incurs  no  waste  of  importance. 
The  advantages  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  cotton  are 
probably  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  and  if  the  anticipated  ifl* 
eieaae  in  the  supply  of  wool  takes  place  without  any  new  fieM 
being  opened  for  additional  consumption,  there  must  be  so 
decided  an  over  production  as  to  rum  all  aheqp  farmsi  frons 
whence  the  wool  is  rendered  to  llie  mariceU  of  consumption  at  the 
deateat  productog  price. 

.  Reverting,  tbarefore»  to  the  prospect!  of  the  Getmati  wool4inde« 
it  would  appear  that  much  of  its  future  pMmerity  must  depend 
upon  the  increase  of  domeitic  demand.  Except  Fnmoe  and 
bigland^  Germany  is  certainly  the  country  wbefe  the  cost  of  pro- 
doeing  wool  is  the  highest  of  any  from  Whence  competttieti  n  to 
be  feared.  This  refers,  however,  only  to  those  «)ualities  which  can 
be  grown  every  where;  the  very  finest  descriptions  are  not  within 
die  reach  of  all  classes  of  cultivators,  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  rear 
and  preserve  flocks  in  that  high  condition  which  distinguishes  the 
best  Oerman  ones;  consequently  so  long  as  luxury  continues  to 
prompt  consumers  to  pay  for  this  expensively  cultivated  wool, 
Germany  will  maintain  her  intercourse  with  foreign  states  in  that 
particular  branch,  and  long  after  her  inferior  wools  have  been  su« 
peiseded  by  more  favourably  situated  rivals. 


Abt«  IX^r-^La  Mimqu§  mm  i  la  portie  dt  timt  kmontk:  Et^ 
p$$i  iuocmct  sfa  iowk  ce  qin  M  nkoUsam  pmr  juger  de  est  art ^ 
€t  pour  en  purler  Mm  Fmvoir  tUtdii^  Par  M .  r  itis,  Directenr 
de  la  ReVue  Musicalew  8vo.  Paris.  1830. 
BcAftCELV  hes  snflBcient  time  elapsed  to  allay  the  ferment  of  ib«* 
digttfitiott  raised  in  our  musical  public,  by  the  letters  on  the  ^ta^ 
of  Music  in  London,  which  were  printed  m  the  Remie  Mviicdtw 
duriiig  the  Editor's  visit  to  this  country  last  year,  before  M.  P*tls 
presents  the  world  with  a  book.  The  contents  of  this  vdlnme 
m^ht)  probably,  have  formed  the  materiel  of  the  course  of  lecturfes 
which  the  author  was  to  have  delivered  here,  had  he  been  so  f^H 
tnnate  as  to  raise  a  class ;  the  information  will  not  foe  less  ac- 
ceptablei  because  it  comes  in  a  cheaper  form,  though  from  Ae 
novrfiy  of  the  views,  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  whteh  the 
Various  topics  are  discussed,  its  acquirement  could  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  dear  at  the  original  terms  proposed.  What  a  fine  op-* 
p^munity  might  we  now  seize  for  retaliating  upon  M.  Ffitis,  in  the 
diligent  and  wilful  miscotistruction  of  his  words  to  gratify  the 
apleeo  of  our  conntiymeu,  and  to  imitate  him  in  sacrificing  truth 


iRd  iMlic«  to  Mtiond  partiality  and  priYate  attimo«ily !  If  ti  pt%^ 
cu^lj  because  we  would  avoid  the  errors  committed  by  our 
tttthor,  that  we  here  allude  to  a  aabj^ct  which  is  foreign  to  the 
coondenitioo  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  his  book ;  thet  the  tiatne 
of  Fttia  i«  connected  with  tntarepresentetions  whioh  huve  ndiei 
the  mingled  acorn  and  laughter  of  onr  professors,  h  a  enfleient 
*P<^<^7  ^  ^^^  deviation,  as  we  would  not  visit  upon  the  pMSettl 
nnoiending  offirpring  of  his  brein,  the  sins  of  the  aether  of  the 
Letters*  M.  Fttis  hes  the  hononr  of  filling  a  professor's  eheiv  hi 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  and  is  a  man  6f  cotisideMble  ebllilJPi 
both  as  a  musician  and  writer  upon  the  art;  the  feet  is  no  lesi 
certain,  that  on  many  poittis  in  bis  observations  on  mturic  hi 
London,  he  committed  himself  grossly ;  this  he  bow  knows  et 
weM  as  we  do,  but  he  is  not  in  e  situation  to  midie  eddiissiont  m 
srror  with  graee.  We  must  take  upon  us  to  relieve  hitt  fihotn 
this  embarrassment,  and  it  is  a  task  for  which  the  Ftireign  QAaIN 
terly  Rmet»  is  peculiarly  fitted;  since  little  of  our  periodicel 
musical  literature  crosses  the  Channel,  and  it  is  only  in  thesd 
publications  that  a  satisfectory  refbtation  of  many  charges  ii^ 
voiviog  the  musical  honour  of  England  is  to  be  found.  Thus  it 
is  not  to  t>e  wondered  at,  that  the  opinion  injurious  to  PurcelFl 
feme,  which  accompanied  the  French  editor's  mention  of  the  Vt 
Deum,  performed  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  last  Anniversary  of  ril6 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  should  find  ready  credence  ttpott  the  eoh*» 
aent,  where  infinite  prejudice  against  the  music  Of  thid  countfy 
saists,  arising  from  the  reports  of  foreign  singers  who  heve  bei^ 
pempered  by  our  foolish  crowd  of  feshionables,  atid  from  the  mi^ 
disputed  prevalence  of  bad  taste  iti  the  community  at  htige.  The 
ittiberai,  end  indeed  iintroe,  repreffentatioti  of  Dr.  Crotch,  its  It 
musician  only  knowti  by  an  obscure  book  upon  Hartnony,  (with- 
out mentioning  the  Oratorio  of  Palestine  or  any  other  of  his  ex^ 
cellent  compositions,)  and  the  assertion  th&t  We  possess  no  mtisi* 
cian*  but  a  certain  M.  Jousse  (te  Frenchman)  who  understandiT 
eomiterpoint,  or  the  other  parts  of  the  art  of  composition,  cOfi* 
tamed  in  the  same  letters,  are,  also,  both  of  a  khid  to  fill  the  greedy* 
ear  of  a  low  national  jealousy,  which  plumes  itself  upon  the  iin-t 
pKed  superiority  of  its  own  professors  and  prodvctiotls.  In  Eng^ 
land  we  have  sufficient  to  redeem  our  musical  character  When 
the  whole  truth  is  told,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  excess 
of  virtue  which  sits  patiently  under  calumny.  From  among  ^ 
crowd  of  minor  details,  we  have  selected  these  three  insttnces  of 

*  Hie  deCcDce  of  Uifa  ooDclttsloii  offend  bjf  M.  til&s  U  •  spednen  ef  cwUmH  ree« 
aoMg.  Ho  Mjsthat  we  baTe  bo  EngUih  itork  on  Coanlirpoliit  worCbjr  the  nems. 
Gnmed— bot  wbat  u  this  to  lite  porpeae  ?  The  proof  of  the  kiiowle4|s  ef  oo«nlar« 
point  U  b«t  found  in  composUioo^  not  in  the  pennl  of  a  book. 
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remarks  so  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  that  the  author  has  never  yet 
attempted  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  defend  th^n.  Indeed 
the  whole  controversy  between  the  Harmonictm  and  the  Revue 
MtukaU  has  been  managed  upon  the  part  of  the  French  editor 
with  an  adroitness  which,  in  spite  of  the  injustice,  has  something 
kidicrotts  m  it.  The  one  exclaims — ^^  You  have  libelled  our  mu- 
sicians." The  other  retorts,  <'  Be  content  with  the  superiority 
of  your  navy,  and  your  high  political  station, — leave  excellence  in 
music  to  others."  M.  Fitis  has  avoided  printing  the  charge  of 
his  adversaries,  as  that  would  have  driven  him  to  the  necessity  of 
a  logical  reply;  he  has  contented  himself  with  selecting  such 
plMsages  from  them  as,  after  dressing  them  in  his  own  words, 
afforded  him  a  show  of  triumph  before  his  continental  readers; 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  defence  he  has  offered  at  various 
periods  of  Sie  Rewae  Muneude  has  consisted  in  a  modification 
of  his  previously  delivered  opinions,  leaving  the  matter  in  debate 
as  much  at  issue  as  ever,  fiy  an  admirable  piece  offintutf  he 
turns  the  effect  of  his  excessive  misrepresentation  to  account, 
and  while  he  complains  of  the  fierceness  of  the  diatribes  with 
which  he  has  been  assailed,  finds  in  them  so  many  indirect 
proofs  of  the  ungrateful  truths  he  has  uttered.  He  at  length 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  martyr  to  bis  integrity,  ranking  him- 
self with  M.  ChampolHon  the  younger,  and  M.  Arago,  the  former 
of  whom  for  daimmg  a  privity  of  discoveries  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  latter  for  his  demonstration  that  the  idea  of  the  steam 
engine  originated  with  a  Frenchman,  have  been  both  attacked 
with  equal  virulence  by  the  English  journals.  So  easy  is  it  for 
a  writer,  careless  as  to  the  loss  of  character  which  a  breach 
of  troth  involves,  and  whose  polemical  lucubrations  are  expressly 
intended  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  a  party  which  reads  nothing 
on  the  other  side,  to  ''  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause." 
But  a  truce  with  gravity;  we  have  admired  the  evasiveness  of 
our  Parisian  Contrapuntist,  who  slips  from  the  grasp  of  his 
antagonists  with  the  lubricity  of  a  literary  eel,  or  the  dextrous 
jerk  of  newly  hooked  carp  from  the  hands  of  a  school-boy,  but 
we  have  not  yet  appreciated  his  powers  of  humour.  Next  to 
the  fhn  of  recommending  us  to  be  satisfied  with  our  naval  supe- 
riority, we  cannot  help  being  hugely  tickled  with  the  testimony 
of  MM.  Handler  and  De  Kiesewetter,  gentlemen  of  Vienna,  ad- 
duced by  M.  F^tis  in  his  number  of  the  8th  of  January. 

''  We  have  admired  the  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  the  opinions  which 
yon  have  expressed  on  the  present  state  of  music  in  England,  although 
we  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  there  will  be  a  great  dral  of  opposition 
to  them  there.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  if  your  predecessors  had 
written  in  this  manner  on  the  countries  they  have  examined,  their  works 
wouU  have  been  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  literary  world." 
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The  residence  of  MM.  Kandler  and  De  Kiesewetter  upon  die 
banks  of  the  Danube^  it  is  manifest,  must  afford  tbem  great  ad* 
vantages  in  judging  of  the  value  of  our  author's  details  upon  the 
present  state  of  music  in  England ;  and  the  concluding  sentence 
looks  like  a  satire,  so  difficult  is  it  to  tell  whether  the  absurditjr 
of  the  compliment  on  the  one  part,  or  the  simplicity  which 
receives  it  on  the  other,  is  the  greater.  At  least  half  the  credit 
which  M.  F£tis  has  obtained  for  perspicuity,  is  owing  (q  the 
habit  of  confident  assertion  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  hif 
writings;  no  doubt  or  demur,  on  the  author's  part,  invites  th# 
reader  to  examine  what  he  has  advanced;  the  air  of  thorough 
conviction  on  one  side  produces  a  corresponding  implicit  belief 
on  the  other.  By  this  practice  a  man  eventually  leams  to  deceive 
biBMelf,  as  certainly  as  he  imposes  upon  others.  Long  ou|;bt 
oor  author  have  delivered  opmions  ex  cathedra  to  the  i^iring 
continent,  and  long  might  the  oracular  tone  of  his  decisions 
have  made  them  pass  current  for  truth,  even  in  England,  had  de 
not  in  the  late  controversy  revealed  such  inability  to  perceive 
logical  consequences,  and  such  haste  in  rushing  to  general  conr 
elusions  from  imperfect  views  of  things,  that  his  assertions  musL 
for  the  future,  provoke  due  inquiry  on  Uie  part  of  every  rational 
individual  who  feels  an  interest  in  musical  discussion.  The 
truth  of  our  former  charge  against  M.  F6tis,  we  thmk  we  have 
already  substantiated;  of  the  latter  there  is  a  fine  example 
in  the  Revue  Musicak  of  the  8th  of  January.  Our  author 
there  flatters  himself  that,  in  attribudng  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  art  of  composition  in  England,  compared  with 
what  it  was  formerly,  to  the  want  of  public  schools,  be  has  dis« 
covered  the  true  cause  of  its  decay.  Having  inentioned  the 
scho<48  of  music  established  by  Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth  in  one 
of  his.  letters,  M.  Fitis  is  astonished  to  find  that  the  Editor  of 
the  HamumicQH  denies  that  such  institutions  have  ever  existed  in 
England,  and  he  thus  triumphantly  settles  the  question  by  the 
production  of  his  evidence.  '^  It  is  scarcely  excusable  in  En((- 
lish  writers  upon  music  to  be  unaware  that  there  exists  m 
the  British  Museum,  No.  2035,  an  ori^al  document  of  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  confirming  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
this  kind,  entitled.  An  ori^fial  warrant  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth  to 
Thomas  Gyles,  master  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  inqfoweriue  him  to  take  up  such  apt  aikd  mete  children 
as  are  most  fitt  to  oe  instructed  and  framed  in  the  art  and  science 
ofmusich  and  singing,  as  may  be  had  and  found  out  within  any 
place  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  dated  the  Q£th  of  April,  tn 
the  27th  year  of  our  ragn.  rio.  4847  presents  a  document  of 
the  same  kind  and  date  for  the  establishment  of  a  music  school  at 
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Windsor.    It  maj  appear  strange  that  the  editors  of  the  English 

iournal  should  deny  a  cfatrumstance  which  seems  in  their  favour, 
)ut  I  had  said  that  the  deplorable  state  of  music  in  England  was 
Consequent  upon  the  want  of  an  institution,  and  that  the  English 
were  better  musicians  when  they  had  puhUe  schoob  of  music ;  to 
attack  me  on  the  first  point,  they  hare  thought  fit  to  deny  the  second, 
fiotwithstanding  the  evidence.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Eng« 
lish  dispute."  This  answer  appears  very  satisfactory,  and  creates^ 
lio  doubt,  the  most  lively  admiration  in  MM.  Kandler  and  De 
Kiesewetter,  who  sit  looking  at  one  another  and  wondering,  on 
the  banks  of  Ae  Danube,  at  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the 
French  critic.  But  it  happens  unfortunately  that  these  scho<ris, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  are  not  ^  public  schools  of  music  ;^ 
they  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  number, 
icarcely  a  dozen,  of  choir  boys,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  ca* 
(hedral  service  decently,  and  for  nothing  more.  Thus  M.  F6tis  is 
as  much  in  error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  institution  of  these 
schools^  as  he  is  in  supposmg  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  it  follows 
also  that  our  decline  m  the  art  of  composition  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  these  schools.  To  show  the  causes  which  have 
operated  upon  the  decline  or  advancement  of  the  art  in  a  country 
is  undoubtedly  a  nice  part  of  the  business  of  the  musical  historian, 
a  subject  demanding  not  only  the  most  patient  investigation  of 
(he  comparative  merits  of  music  itself  at  various  epochs,  butjan 
kcquabtance  with  the  political  situation  and  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  of  its  inhabitants;  such  a  task  is  (of  all  people  in  the 
world)  ill  confided  to  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  make  &cts  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  preconceived  theory.  This  has  been  th^ 
stumbling  block  of  M.  Fetis ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  thbk 
ttiat  as  be  abandoned  {philosophy  to  gratify  his  irritability  on  the 
Sul^ect  of  English  music,  he  has  not  less  abandoned  lo^c  in  the 
defence  of  his  assertions.  If  it  be  admitted  that  composition  does 
not  flourish  in  England  as  in  the  time  of  our  celebrated  church 
composers,  the  decay  is  the  consequence — not  of  our  deficiency 
bf  public  schools — ^but  of  our  want  of  encouragement;  we  have, 
perhaps,  as  much  inert  power  lying  by  at  this  time  as  at  any  period 
of  our  history,  unless  we  except  that  at  which  Purcell  flourished. 
In  spite  of  the  deamess  of  musical  education  among  us,  which  has 
advanced  in  proportion  with  the  advance  of  every  necessary  and 
luxuiy  of  life  in  England,  science  is  still  procured  and  talent 
exists ;  but  it  is  not  eiven  to  our  musicians  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  that  talent  m  any  elaborate  and  original  work,  but  at  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  No  wonder  then  if  some  of  our  best  professors,  having 
shown  ^  repeatedly  what  they  can  do,  should  now  com  parati vdj 
write  little.    So  long  as  music,  and  its  professors,  depend  upon 


lilt  wiirld  of  fuhionfoT  support  and  {latroiiage^  fo  iMg  m  the  tkk 
and  idk  people  who  move  in  that  circle,  use  the  art  merely  as  a 
trivial  recreation  or  a  means  of  gratifying  their  vanitj,  there  ia  no 
chance  for  a  composer  in  a  contest  with  the  new  performers,  who, 
in  a  perpetual  streami  gratify  the  appetite  for  novelty,  and  fill  up 
the  void  in  the  interest  of  our  modish  audiences.  A  due  supply 
of  Sontags  and  Donzellis,  at  proper  periods  of  the  season,  would, 
we  believe,  keep  the  Italian  Opera  with  full  boxes  and  pit,  were 
Aossini'a  operas  to  be  the  only  ones  interchanged  there  for  ten 
years  to  come.  Public  schools  of  music  will  not  cure  the  lis&> 
lessness  of  fashion,  nor  change  the  vacant  indifference  of  ouy* 
white*gloyed  and  silk^waistcoated  beaus  to  enthusiasm  and  feeling; 
but  put  the  bulk  of  the  population  hn  easy  circumstances,  and 
give  them  the  advantage  of  such  institutions,  and  the  effect  on  the 
taste  for  composition  will  soon  be  visible*  Cobbett  would  tell 
us — *^  It  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt  to  compose,  while  you  ar6 

under  the  influence  of  the  d d  dead  weigiit,"  and  he  would  be 

right;  in  this  country  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  gain  fame,  bis 
speculations  may  be  lofty  or  profound,  his  thoughts  may  **  wander 
through  eternity,''  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  his  coat  and  pantaloons 
are  not  cut  by  a  German  tailor,  he  is  not  respected.  The  ac- 
cursed trading  system  carried  on  in  the  music  of  England,  the 
coalitions  of  shopkeepers  and  professors  for  dishonest  ends,  the 
puffing,  the  illiberality,  and  the  deceit  resorted  to  by  the  crowd 
who  are  jostling  in  the  contest  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  a 
musical  season  here,  these  are  what  we  would  fain  exchange  for 
a  little  honest  love  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  We  are  overstocked 
with  people  who  live  by  music  and  call  themselves  professors^ 
who  are  rather  footmen  than  masters  of  the  science,  to  whom  the 
body  of  our  real  amateurs  is  by  no  means  commensurate ;  such  a 
state  of  things  is  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  meritorious  com* 
position,  obviously  because  whenever  a  number  of  people  thrive 
by  their  pretension,  it  becomes  their  cue  to  unite  in  crushing 
talent  superior  to  their  own,  whenever  it  appears.  If  England 
were  but  once  again  a  cheap  country  to  live  in,  we  should  see 
more  frequently  the  results  of  the  industry,  the  patience  and  taste 
of  her  inhabitants.  A  reasonable  leisure  must  Jirst  be  put  in  the 
power  of  that  people,  and  it  would  be  then  easy  to  make  the 
diffusion  of  musical  knowledge  more  than  keep  pace  with  tb^ 
success  of  mechanic  institutes. 

From  the  letters  of  M.  F6tis  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted  with  the  principal  productions  of  our  living  composertT, 
some  of  which,  in  church  music,  would  do  honour  to  any  age; 
he  has  also  gratuitously  assumed  from  the  Want  of  patronage  in 
this  country,  the  want  of  ability  to  produce.    With  the  causes  of 
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that  pervenitjr  of  judgment  in  a  man  who  thinks  mgeoioiMly 
enough  at  other  times,  wliich  characterises  the  letters  on  the  pre- 
«ent  state  of  music  in  London,  we  have  nodung  to  do.  Two 
motives  have  induced  us  to  proceed  thus  far  on  the  subject-^the 
one,  that  we  might  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  volume 
before  us  with  no  concealed  grud|;e  to  warp  our  opinions ;  the 
^ther,  that  we  might  state,  in  opposition  to  the  contemptuous  idea 
of  Purcell,  which  M.  F6tis  has  laboured  to  raise,  that  Handel  was 
mainly  indebted  to  him,  among  other  of  our  cathedral  composers, 
for  that^  solenmity,  pathos,  and  grand  simplicity  of  style  which 
prevail  in  his  Oratorios  and  the  church  compositions  which  be 
produced  in  this  country;  we  will  not  attempt  to  support  this 
opinion  by  idle  declamation,  but  by  our  advice  to  the  candid 
inquirer  to  compare  the  cathedral  music  of  Boyce  and  the  anthems 
of  Purcdl  with  the  works  of  Handel  we  have  mentioned*  The 
verse  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  '^  Make  them  to  be  numbered 
:with  thy  saints,"  is  an  example  of  construction  purely  on  the  Pur- 
cellian  model,  which  we  give  merely  as  a  solitary  instance  occur* 
ring  as  we  write. 

We  quit  this  subject  with  pleasure  to  enter  upon  one  far  less 
mixed  with  passion  and  prejudice,  and  infinitely  more  creditable 
to  the  talents  and  experience  of  M.  F6tis.  La  Munque  ndse  i 
la  portee  de  tout  le  motidet  though  at  the  first  glance  it  may 
appear  merely  auxiliary  to  that  superficial  criticism  which  is  but 
too  abundant  in  the  discussions  of  dinner  parties  and  drawing- 
room  coteries,  is  calculated  to  serve  a  much  higher  purpose,  to 
convey  real  information  and  expedite  improvement.  When  our 
author  talks  of  enabling  his  readers  to  speak  upon  the  art  without 
having  studied  it,  we  must  rightly  apprehend  him.  To  offer  a 
volume  as  a  royal  route  to  certainty  of  judgment  on  musical  com- 
position,— which  shall  place  this  ability  in  the  power  of  every  one, 
m  defiance  not  only  of  study  but  of  musical  sentiment,  and  even  of 
ear,  is  the  proposal  of  charlatanism.  But  M.  F6tis  must  not  be 
thus  understood;  by  study  he  means  only  that  serious  and  formal 
application  to  the  rules  of  science  which  is  essential  to  the  pro* 
fessor;  he  therefore,  merely  devotes  his  labours  to  the  assistance 
of  the  bulk  of  the  musical  public,  namely  Dilettanti,  those  who, 
without  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  students,  have  by  the 
practice  of  an  instrument,  attendance  at  concerts,  and  comparison 
of  performers,  imbibed  insensibly  considerable  knowledge;  while 
at  the  same  time,  persons  wholly  uninformed  in  music  may  read 
with  amusement  and  instruction.  Musical  improvement  in  our 
day  is  80  little  advanced  by  the  aid  of  competent  viTiters  on  the 
art, — it  depends  so  much  upon  diligent  practice,  the  advantages 
of  p^rsonsd  intercourse,  and  the  quickness  of  observation  in  an 
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kidmdttaly  without  any  of  those  helps  which  may  be  found  in  re- 
flec^ioa  on  the  embodied  experience  of  otbersi  that  the  formation 
of  true  taste  is  necessarily  slow,  painfully  arrived  at  perhaps  after 
pursuing  a  hundred  wrong  tracks.  Such  errors  in  judgment  a 
single  essay — a  single  remark — might  frequently  prevent.  Besides 
the  order  and  synthetical  arrangement  of  his  writings,  M.  Fi^tis 
possesses  a  happy  manner  of  putting  forth  his  observations,  and 
while  he  amuses  his  reader,  suggests  reflections  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  In  noticing  the  various  and  idle  speculations  that  have 
been  published  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  music,  he  thus  shows 
ns  what  may  be  justly  termed  the  antipodes  of  style. 

''  Music  In  its  origin  is  composed  merely  of  cries  of  joy  or  expressions 
of  grief  and  pain ;  in  proportion  as  men  become  civilized,  their  singing 
advances  to  perfection,  and  that  which  was  at  first  an  accent  of  passion 
only  becomes  at  length  the  result  of  art.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  vast 
distance  between  the  ill«articulated  sounds  whidi  issue  from  the  throat 
of  a  woman  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  ^ri/ure^  of  Mesdames  Malibran 
and  Sontag ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  melodious  singing  of  the 
latter  has  the  croaking  of  the  former  for  its  first  rudiment." 

True  perfection  in  singing  will,  we  imagine,  be  found  some- 
where between  the  artless  grunt  of  the  Nova  Zemblan  heroine  and 
the  ultra>refinement  of  these  celebrated  ladies.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  detain  the  reader  long  over  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  volume,  which  is  an  attempt  to  initiate  the  uninstructed  in 
the  principles  of  music,  conveying,  in  a  series  of  didactic  essays, 
the  rationale  of  the  various  signs  employed  in  the  practical  part 
of  the  art,  explaining  the  effects  of  notation,  cleffs,  transposition, 
8cc*  A  double  advantage  is  gained  from  this  plan  of  our  author, 
which,  we  must  say,  he  has  ingeniously  executed  as  well  as  hap- 
pily conceived ;  first,  the  idea  of  the  process  of  musical  execution 
u  conveyed  to  those  who  have  never  possessed  themselves  of  it 
by  experiment ;  and,  secondly,  the  memory  of  the  amateur  is 
refreshed  by  certain  useful  truths,  the  value  of  which  his  expe- 
rience enables  him  to  appreciate  at  once,  and  which  will  be  posi- 
tively new  to  him,  if  his  habits  be  not  those  of  reflection.  The 
increase  of  enjoyment  derived  from  music  by  the  cultivation  of 
mind  and  ear,  will  be  best  understood  by  showing  the  impression 
of  the  sounds  of  a  band  upon  an  audience  totally  uneducated 
in  the  art.  About  twenty  years  back  it  is  asserted  that  a  portion 
of  the^audiences  at  the  French  theatres  imagined  that  the  orchestra 
played  in  unison  with  the  singers.  Such  a  state  of  ear  appears 
almost  as  difiScult  to  conceive  as  the  perfection  of  the  faculties  in 
llozart,  who,  it  is  said,  could  detect  the  most  minute  wrong  note 
in  a  crowded  orchestra.  With  regard  to  the  variable  state  of 
pitqb,  not  only  in  different  countries,  but  even  in  the  same  city. 


our  autfiorhat  some  remarks  which  we  ctimot  pafi  overi  for  tile 
sake  of  the  ad? ice  over  which  singeri  will  do  well  to  ponder. 

"  Formerly  each  theatre  in  Paris  bad  its  peculiar  diapason.  (A  given 
key-note^  from  which  the  whole  band  tune  their  instruments— ecjuivalent 
to  our  term  concert-pitch.)  Too  low  a  diapason  injures  the  brilliancy 
of  the  tone^  because  the  strings  of  the  instruments  have  not  sniBcient 
tension ;  too  high  a  diapason  fatigues  the  voice.  The  accuracy  of  tbe 
pitch  is  not  sufficiently  preserved.  The  pianos  whicb  one  meets  with  fn 
tbe  French  provinces  are  for  the  most  part  toned  too  low.  Singers 
in  ■coompanying  themselves  with  these  ptanos  accustom  tbe  voice  to  a 
sort  of  klmea  which  they  catmoi  ooerc^me  when  they  have  to  sing  al  the 
real  pitch*" 

In  five  instance  out  of  six  we  should  think  the  same  is  the  < 


in  England,  and  from  this  neglect  of  the  tuner  proceeds  at  limee 
the  almost  inevitable  necessity  of  singing  flat.  Kf .  F6tis  does  not 
occupy  himself  in  defining  a  subject  so  well  understood  as 
melody,  but  he  shows  clearly  that  this  part  of  music,  however 
free  from  shackles  it  may  appear,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  two 
conditions — symmetry  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  number  in  the 
phrases ;  to  these  laws  every  one  who  has  composed  a  regular 
melody  has,  though  perhaps  unwittingliifj  paid  obedience.  Herein 
we  may  perceive  an  instance  of  the  regular  deduction  of  musical 
rules,  from  feeling  and  nature ;  '^  deprived  of  rhythm,"  BKjt  onr 
author, ''  music  is  vague,  and  cannot  be  prolonged  without  crealiog 
ennui;  though  sometimes  such  melodies  are  employed  to  express 
certain  melancholy  reveries,  calms  of  pabsion,  and  tbe  like/'  In 
the  air  Voi  che  sapete  of  Mozart's  Figaro,  will  be  found  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  conditions  essential  to  melody ;  but  when  we 
remark  the  equal  number  of  bars  which  each  phrase  contains,  we 
must  not  imagine  that  the  musician  makes  this  computation  m 
composing,  he  conforms  to  the  ''  carrure  des  phra$ei,**  as  the 
poet  does  to  the  measure  of  his  verse — naturally  and  wtthovt 
thinking  of  it.  On  the  subject  of  wild  mountain  airs,  like  those 
of  Switzerland,  which  have  of  late  been  so  fieishionable,  we  agree 
perfectly  with  M.  F6tis,  '^  the  irregularity  which  at  first  pleases 
m  them,  ends  by  appearing  monotonous  and  affected."  Three 
species  of  melodies  are  thus  distinguished  by  our  author ; 

''  those  whicht  deprived  of  all  foreign  ornament^  even  of  accompaniment, 
are  in  themselves  seductive ;  others^  which,  though  purely  melodiooa, 
require  the  assistance  of  some  sort  of  harmony  to  produce  their  efiect  $ 
and,  lastly,  those  of  which  the  origin  itsldes  in  the  harmony  that  accont- 
panics  them.*'  ^ 

The  truth  as  well  as  the  acuteness  of  the  following  remarks  ore 
equally  indisputable : — 
''  However  melody  may  be  in  appearance  that  which  every  body  caoi 


iollf  ippfMbte,  it  ii  nefeiAdeti  mw'  of  Ike  parts  of  imrio  vptfa  wfaieh 
Hm  most  mfouKUM  opiiioii»  ave  fonned.  Then  aie  few  of  the  fie- 
qoeiiteiB  of  oar  lyrioiil  tbeatres  but  tbink  tbeoMdves  qualified  to  pro- 
Qoonoe  upon  the  novelty  of  an  air ;  yet,  besides  their  want  of  musical 
erudition  £or  such  a  purnose,  how  often  are  they  not  the  dupes  of  the 
singer's  ornaments,  which  give  a  new  appearance  to  superannuated 
things  ?  How  many  old-fashioned  thoughts  are  clothed  anew  by  means 
of  different  forms  of  accomjpanlinent,  new  instrumentation,  changes  of 
movement,  of  mode^  or  key :  And  while  real  analogies  between  an  old 
melody  and  that  which  is  thought  new  are  not  perceived,  how  many 
times  does  it  happen  that  imaginary  resemblances  are  discovered  from  a 
almilarity  of  rhythm  being  rsmarked  between  two  melodies,  of  which 
the  eharaeters,  the  forms,  and  the  inspiration  have  nothing  analogooi. 
Brsoie  of  this  kind  are  josumeraUe,  yet  each  fmains  not  the  leas  con* 
vineed  of  the  inMlibiUty  <tf  his  opinuHii  and  is  ever  ready  to  fidl  into  the 
same  mistakes  with  the  same  assurance/' 

^  To  pronounce  whether  an  air  is  pleasing^  or  unmeaning  and 
disagreenble  to  themselves,  without  deciding  on  its  merits,  is  as 
much  as  the  generality  of  hearers  can  venture  to  do,  except 
perhaps  m  dramatic  expression,  which  is  that  portion  of  melody 
where  an  ear  but  little  practised  may  judge  correctly  by  instinct 
Harmony,  M.  f6tia  defines  to  be  the  general  system  of  coa<- 
cords  tod  the  lawe  of  their  aucceasion.*  ^^  Concords  are  the 
eombiimtion  of  several  sounds,  of  which  the  union,  heard  aimul- 
taneoiisiy,  is  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  ear."  As  this  chapter, 
however,  presents  nothmg  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  or- 
dinary roles  of  thorough-bass,  we  shall  proceed  to  that  on  coun- 
terpoint and  fugue,  which  contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  ob- 


^  In  poetry,  as  in  some  of  the  arts  of  design,  the  composition  presents 
iiMlf  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or  the  artist  under  the  form  of  a 
timple  idea,  whiefa  is  expressed  as  it  is  conceived,  that  is  to  say,  without 
oompiieatkNi  of  elements.  This  is  not  the  ease  in  music.  In  this  art  all 
is  complex ;  the  composer  has  not  only  to  imagine  agreeable  melodies, 
to  find  the  true  expression  of  the  different  sentiments  which  move  us,  to 
make  beautiful  combinations  of  harmony  and  effects  of  instrumentation, 
and  to  dispose  voices  in  an  advantageous  manner:  this  is  indeed  much, 
but  there  remains  more  for  him  to  do.  In  a  quartett,  a  chorus,  an  over- 
ture, or  a  symphony,  each  instrument  has  its  own  particular  progression, 
and  from  the  movement  of  the  whole  results  the  ensemble  of  the  music. 
Afler  this,  let.  ft  be  imagined  what  complexity  embarrasses  that  operation 
of  the  mind,  termed  composition,  and  what  study  is  necessary  to  van^ 
fusk  the  obstacles  of  so  difficult  an  art.'* 

^  Tbe  only  ff«i»insof  th»  smmio  of  the  Orseks  that  baTa  dateeadtd  to  at  afStbe 
ak  oCao  Ode  of  Pindar,  that  of  a  U^mnto  Nemcaii,  and  loaie  other  fragiDenta*  in  which 
are  no  traces  of  harmonic  comhUiations.  The  shape  of  the  ancient  lyre,  too,  strongly 
ftvoan  the  Idea  that  (he  Oreska  were  vaaoqealnled  with  hennony . 


4M  r6tk^Mmm  made  Erngf. 

That  mmCf  idnriDg  die  ages  in  which  poetry,  pamtbg  and 
philosophy  had  made  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  remained  in 
its  infancy,  and,  compared  with  the  productions  of  rival  arts,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  a  mere  arrangement  of  sounds^  and  scholas- 
tic subtilties,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  old  masters  were  oc- 
cupied in  discovering  the  materiel  of  their  art,  yet  they  were,  in 
spite  of  the  dryness  of  their  style,  men  of  genius,  exhibiting  ad- 
mirable address  in  the  management  of  difficulties,  and  reducing 
that  chaos  of  varied  forms,  which  sounds  in  their  endless  com- 
binations present,  to  somethmg  like  system.  The  term  counter- 
point  has  now  only  a  traditional  signification;  it  is  derived  from 
a  practice  of  the  middle  ages,  when  music  was  written  with  points, 
of  which  the  respe^ve  distance  of  many  voices  was  termed 
puneium  contra  punctum—contmcted  into  counterpoint.  It  is 
now  the  art  of  combining  notes  with  notes  according  to  certain 
laws. 

**  Simple  counterpoint/*  says  M.  Fetis,  '^  is  the  basis  of  all  composi- 
tion; no  one  can  write  a  few  bars  elegantly  without  employing  it; 
even  be  does  so  who  speaks  of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  wrote  prose  without  knowing  it.  With  double  counterpoint  it  is 
different.  A  dramatic  composer  may  write  many  operas  without  it,  but 
In  instrumental  and  church  music  this  species  of  counterpoint  is  of  con- 
stant application.  In  simple  counterpoint,  the  composer  is  only  tiH 
grosaed  with  the  immediate  effect  of  his  harmony;  but  in  double  cmut- 
terpoint  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  harmony  will  become  wban 
inverted,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  upper  part  becomes  the  bwer,  and 
vice  verta,  so  that  the  operation  of  bis  mind  is  in  fact  double.'* 

Double  counterpoint  consists  generally  of  an  inversion  at  the 
octave,  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth,  but  the  first  sort  is  the  most 
common,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  ear;  its  uses  in  die 

Suartett,  symphony,  oratorio  and  mass,  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Ha»- 
el  and  others  have  exemplified  it,  is  to  develop  a  subject,  and 
to  reproduce  a  phrase  under  its  various  forms.  The  Aif^ue^ 
which  is  a  periodical  imitation  between  parts  according  to  given 
rules,  our  author  well  describes,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
genius  like  Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  or  Cherubini,  *'  the  most 
majestic,  harmonious,  and  energetic,  of  all  musical  forms/*  In 
dramatic  composition  fugues  cannot  be  well  used,  because  in 
the  development  of  the  subjects  they  would  destroy  the  interest 
of  the  scene;  yet  in  some,  the  spirit  of  the  subject  is  so  wholly 
dramatic,  that,  in  certain  situations,  nothing  prevents  their  success 
on  the  stage  but  the  imperfect  education  of  chorus  singers  in 
theatrical  business.  Our  author  commences  his  chapt^  on  the 
employment  of  voices,  by  showing  what  effects  they  produce  in 
massesi  and  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  Haydn,  who  asserted  that 


tiie  finest  iiiogB  he  had  ever  heard  in  music  did  not  approach  the 
effect  of  the  uniting  of  the  voices  of  the  London  chanty  children, 
at  their  anniversary  meeting  in  St.  Paurs  Cath^ral.  The  unison 
of  a  chorus,  that  is,  the  utterance  of  the  same  note  by  a  large  body 
of  performers,  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  feelings  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the  art ;  and  it  was  a  multitudi- 
nous shout,  thus  concentrated,  that  powerfully  affected  Haydn. 
In  the  chorusses  of  modem  music,  the  species  of  voice  generally 
employed  consbt  of  the  soprano,  the  contr^alto  or  counter-tenor^ 
die  tenor  and  the  bass,  and  when  these  are  well  written  in  four  real 
parts,  they  are  found  to  be  capable  of  more  energy,  exactitude  and 
harmony,  than  even  the  elaborate  compositions  for  many  voices 
that  appeared  about  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy.  Formerty^ 
the  contr'alto  part  was  usually  sung  in  Italy  by  castrati,  whose 
tones  had  a  certain  penetrating  quality  which  nothmg  could 

?|ual.  In  France,  Languedoc — particularly  in  the  environs  of 
oulouse — ^has  been  remarkable  for  the  production  of  counter- 
tenor voices,  which,  singular  as  the  fact  may  appear,  are  scarcely 
fScNind  elsewhere.  Artificial  voices,  generally  the  fahetto  of  bass 
singers,  supply  this  part  in  the  choral  music  of  England,  (so  rare 
is  the  real  counter-tenor  voice,)  and  from  this  circumstance,  we 
find  tiiat  Ae  contr'alto  of  chorusses  is  generally  that  department 
which  is  the  weakest,  the  most  inefficient,  and  the  most  out  of 
time.  To  supply  the  contr'alto  parts  by  means  of  women's 
voiees,  is  an  experiment  which  does  not  succeed  well,  because 
thfAre  is  deficient  in  the  lower  notes,  and  for  tenors  the  music  is 
generally  too  high;  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  many  composers 
have  written  four  part  chorusses,  for  two  sopranos,  tenor  and  bass. 
This  distribution  appears  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
cABCtive  results.  The  following  observations  on  the  subject  are 
both  new  and  judicious. 

**  There  is  one  point  to  which  the  composers  of  Italy  direct  their  most 
earnest  attention^  namely,  the  degree  ot  elevation  in  which  they  keep 
the  voice,  that  the  singer  may  not  be  fatigued.  Every  species  of  voice 
in  their  music  overruns  an  extent  at  least  equsl  to  that  found  in  French 
oonfposttions,  but  passages  of  great  extension,  whether  up  or  down  the 
scale,  appear  only  at  certain  distances,  and  the  voice  is  usually  presented 
in  its  middle  region,  while  in  French  scenes,  pieces  are  found  which, 
without  being  of  great  extent,  fatigue  the  singer  greatly,  because  they 
dwell  much  upon  unfavourable  notes.  The  works  of  Gretry  show  many 
examples  of  this  defect.  A  cantatrice  will  get  up  to  the  highest  notes 
of  her  voice  like  C  or  D  without  difficulty,  to  whom  it  will  be  verv 
painfiil  to  sing  long  upon  E  F  G.  It  is  the  same  with  tenors,  which 
partake  of  two  very  distinct  sorts  of  tones,  thai  is  to  say,  those  of  the 
chest  and  those  of  the  head,  sometimes  called  the  fahetto.  To  cover  as 
laspossiblethepassageof  the  tones  from  the  chest,  to  those  of  the 
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faUetio^6&mmAMm^dkmi  In  tbetioger;  in  nftoat  tHlor  tolttt  tiit  tlto> 
raiioft  t9ke§  i^aee  bstiMoii  F  and  G,  uid  k  any  be  cMiiy  imtKiaed  «Imi 
if  »  ttNspoecr  makM  tk  air  dweU  long  ott  tibcse  tooM,  he  iwmet  ni«di 
more  painful  e&Mt  to  the  singer,  than  iu  obliging  him  to  riae  to  the  et« 
tremest  high  notes  of  his  fauetlOt  and  totally  prevents  the  deveio|MDeat 
of  his  powers.  Accidents  often  happen  to  singers,  of  which  they  am 
much  less  blamable  as  the  cause^  than  the  composer  who  exposed  them 
to  the  risk.^ 

A  good  reflection  introduces  the  obamationa  upon  instrumeato. 
''Sound,  as  every  one  knows,  is  only  air  put  in  motion  and  mo- 
dified in  different  ways;  but  what  variety  is  there  in  the  modifi- 
cations of  a  principle  so  simple!  What  a  difference  betwaen  the 
nature  of  the  tone  in  a  bell  and  that  of  wind,  keyed,  or  bow  in«« 
struments,  &c.  &c»i  and  again  in  each  of  these  grand  divjsioni^ 
what  delicate  relations  in  the  quality  of  sounds."  When  w# 
think  what  new  discoveries  are  daily  produced  in  the  £ibricatioa 
of  instruments,  each  of  which  brings  forth  some  strange  and  uo* 
heard  species  of  tone,  the  resources  of  music  Justly  appear  to  us 
as  infinite  as  the  endless  variety  of  form.  Towards  the  end  ot 
the  sixteenth  century  the  violin  is  found  indicated  in  Italian  scores 
thus ;  piccoU  violini  alia  fruncese^  which  renders  it  probable  that 
the  reduction  of  the  ancient  viola  to  the  present  dimensions  of  the 
violin  took  place  in  France,  This  instrument  is  tuned  b^  fifths 
and  the  superiority  of  its  tone  soon  brought  it  into  genaral  pra- 
ference  and  use«  The  viola,  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  tuned 
a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin,  is  the  only  one  of  its  ancient  famil^» 
that  the  modems  have  preserved;  in  the  orchestra  it  pleys.thn 
contr'  alto  part.  The  bass  vioU,  a  difficult  instrument  t9  piay# 
has  now  long  been  supplanted  by  the  violoncello,  of  wUcb  the 
tone  is  more  energetic  and  fitted  for  orchestral  effisct  Tkn 
double  bassy  at  the  present  day  the  foundation  of  the  oi:chesti% 
was  constructed  in  Italy  about  the  besinning  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  it  is  furnished  with  three  thidc  strings,  which  give  the 
octave  below  the  notes  of  the  violoncello.  In  France  this  in- 
strument is  tuned  by  fifths,  which  renders  the  execution  exp 
tremely  laborious;  in  Italy,  in  Germany, and  England,  it  is  tuned 
by  fourths.  The  Geraian  flute,  which,  like  wimi  instruments  in 
gtacral,  was  defective  in  many  notes,  has  had  its  imperfectioas 
cocreeced  by  keys,  which  have  given  the  power  of  executing 
many  passages,  which  were  impossible  upon  the  ancient  flute. 
While,  however^  its  scale  has  been  extended,  and  this  facili^ 
gained,  the  multiplicity  of  keys  is  embarrassing  to  the  performer, 
as  well  as  injurious  to  the  tone  of  the  instrument.  Naturally  the 
flute  is  in  the  key  of  D,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  being  played  in 
any  other;  for  particularly  piercing  effects  comp^stfs  sometiaMe 


iit0  no  octave  flute,  or  fke^lo^  for  iMtwuoe  io  intetioo  of  tli« 
wind  to  a  tempest.  When  the  oboe  is  well  played^  the  quality 
of  tone  is  marvellously  eipressive  and  more  various  tbaa  the  flute; 
akhoogh  but  of  small  proportions  it  has  much  power,  and  will 
surmount  the  most  formidable  orchestra.  It  is,  however,  rare  to 
meet  with  a  really  good  tone,  and  fine  execution  upon  the  oboe* 
An  instrument  to  which  the  improper  name  of  the  £nglish  horn 
(como  Inglese)  has  been  given,  forms  the  contr'  alto  of  the  oboe^ 
and  oo  account  of  the  length  of  its  tube  it  extends  a  fifth  loHren 
The  totie  is  wailing  and  plaintive,  and  fitted  for  slow  movements* 
Mo2artbas  employed  them  in  the  requiem*  The  bassoon,  ^hich 
belongs  to  the  oboe  species  and  forms  its  bass,  was  invented  by 
one  Afiranio,  a  canon  of  Pavia  in  1530.  Its  compass  is  about 
three  octaves  and  a  half,  from  the  B  flat  under  the  bass  cleflp  up« 
waltls;  the  principal  defects  of  it,  which  are  more  or  less  appaf* 
rent  according  to  the  skill  of  the  performer,  are  in  its  lower  part^ 
where  the  sounds  are  too  flat  compared  with  the  upper  notesi 
The  bassoon  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  wind  instrument  of  the 
orchestra^  and  fills  various  offices  in  the  harmony^  sometimee 
tenor^  sometimes  bass.  In  Germany  a  larger  species  of  this  in* 
stroment,  called  the  double  bassoon,  (contra  mgotto,)  is  some* 
times  usedy  which  gives  the  octave  below,  but  in  addition  to  ite 
articulating  sounds  very  slowly,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  play^ 
and  requires  a  robust  constitution*  The  clarionet  is  much  more 
modem  than  the  oboe  or  bassoon,  and  was  invented  by  one  Den* 
■cr,  an  instniasent  maker  of  Nurembeif ,  in  lOQO.  Such  are  the 
diffieukies  of  execution  upon  the  clarionet,  that  three  different 
sorts  am  employed  in  the  orchestra  to  facilitate  the  performance 
in  various  keys ;  one  in  A  serves  for  those  in  which  there  are 
flMny  sharps^  aaodier  in  B  flat,  in  like  manner^  where  flats  aboundi 
«^whiie  eomposers  sometimes  write  for  another  sort,  in  C.  Miti* 
tmty  bands  present  many  varieties  of  this  instrument^  as  well  as  of 
others,  which,  though  ifiteresthig,  it  would  lead  us  wide  of  ouf 
intention  to  &4>tice  here»  In  its  voluminous  tones^  at  once  round 
add  aoft,  the  clarionet  is  unlike  any  other  instrument,  particularly 
in  its  lower  part,  which  is  in  Prance  termed  h  chalnmeau*  in 
Webcr^s  opera  Der  Fteischutz  are  to  be  found  some  strikinjref-* 
fects  from  an  unusual  employmetit  of  these  low  notes.  The 
como  di  bassetlo,  of  which  the  totie  is  exquisite  as  an  obligato 
accompaniment  to  the  voice  in  a  solo,  is  the  contr'alto  of  the 
clarionet,  and  extends  a  fifth  deeper; — ^a  model  for  the  use  of  thi^ 
instrument  may  be  found  in  the  CkmiHza  di  Tito  of  Mozart. 

The  remaining  orchestral  instruments  which  we  have  to  notice^ 
are  those  with  an  open  embovthmn^  horns,  trumpets,  and  trenl<« 
It  is  ia  liw  nntlire  of  the  first  to  give  but  a  fcw  sottiKto 
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pure»  free«  and  open;  others  are  obtained  by  placing  the  band  in 
the  bell ;  but  as  these  arti6cial  tones  are  sometimes  the  most  fre- 

Suently  wanted,  crooks  have  been  invented,  which,  in  lengthening 
xe  tube,  put  the  horn  in  a  different  key;  still,  notwithstanding 
the  ingenuity  of  this  method,  composers  in  particular  modula* 
tions,  which  do  not  afford  time  to  change  the  crooks,  a^re  obliged 
to  suppress  their  horn  parts.  Hiis  instrument  is  precious  for  the 
variety  of  its  effects,  and  its  equal  capacity  for  die  expression  of 
tenderness  or  violent  passion: — the  art  of  combining  horns  is  a 
mbdem  resource  in  instrumentation,  which  has  been  well  deve- 
loped by  Weber  among  others  of  the  German  school.  The 
trumpet  is  the  soprano  of  the  horn,  to  which  it  souuds  the 
oetave  above.  It  is  less  extensive,  having  none  of  the  artificial 
sounds,  which  in  the  latter  are  produced  by  the  hand,  and  its 
quality  is  more  silvery,  clear,  and  penetrating.  Additional  tubes 
or  crooks,  as  they  are  called,  modify  the  intonation  of  the  trum- 
pet as  they  do  of  the  horn;  though  the  shape  of  the  former  has 
undergone  various  alterations,  the  ancient  model  is  the  one 
now  generally  adopted.  Trombones  are  of  three  sorts,  alto, 
tenor,  and  bass,  and  are  capable,  by  means  of  a  slide  which 
shortens  or  lengthens  the  tube,  of  giving  all  their  notes  in  open 
sounds.  In  brass  instruments  great  practice  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire what  is  called  the  tonguing;  and  in  the  proper  application 
of  the  Hps  to  the  mouth-piece,  natural  qualifications  as  well  as 
labour  are  requisite  to  acquire  a  mastery ;  for  in  some  persons 
the  conformation  of  the  lips  is  an  invincible  impediment  to  good 
performance.  The  pianofortes  of  London  manufacture  have 
incontestably  a  finer  and  fuller  tone  than  those  of  Paris  or  Vi- 
enna; but  the  touch  is  comparatively  deep  and  heavy,  and  does 
not  facilitate  the  execution  of  difficulties.  M.  F6tis  well  char 
radtc^izes  the  organ  as  ''  one  of  the  finest  inventions  of  human 
intellect."  One  passage  on  this  subject  is  so  very  striking,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  place  to  it. 

^  ''In  the  organ  there  is  found  a  sort  of  stop,  of  which  the  idea  is 
singular,  and  the  effect  a  mystery.  This  stop,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mutation  stop,  (in  England  the  sesqoialtra,  comet,  or  mix- 
tare,)  is  divided  into  the  furniture  mixture  and  cymbals.  Each  of  these 
steps  is  composed  of  four,  five,  six,  or  even  ten  pipes  to  a  note.  These 
pipes,  which  are  of  small  dimensions  and  of  an  acute  tone,  are  tuned  to 
the  third,  fifth,  or  fourth,  octave,  &c.  so  that  each  note  produces  the 
perfect  common  chord  many  times  redoubled)  from  which  it  happens 
that  the  organist  cannot  play  several  notes  in  succession,  without  pro- 
dadne  a  like  succession  of  major  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves.  But  tbis  is 
not  afl — if  the  performer  plays  chords,  each  of  the  notes  which  he  em- 
l^oys  gives  as  many  perfect  common  chords  doubled  or  trebled,  making 
It  appear  that  a  fiaghtful  cacophony  must  be  the  result^  but,  by  a  ape- 
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cies  of  niRgic^  when  tbese  stops  are  combined  with  diapason  pipes,  &c. 
of  two^  foar^  eight,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  there  is  produced 
an  ensemble  the  most  majestic  and  astonishing  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  of  which  no  other  combination  of  sounds  or  instruments  can  convey 
an  idea.^ 

In  another  place,  M.  F6tis  talks  of  the  great  effect  of  uniting 
all  the  reed  stops  alone,  a  practice  of  which  the  very  idea  is  suffix 
cient  to  raise  a  vehement  fit  of  laughter  in  an  English  organist, 
and  places  it  beyond  suspicion,  that  our  author  is  himself  a  per* 
former.  The  art  of  instrumentation  is  well  described  as  that  of 
disposing  instruments  most  usefully,  *'  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
possible  effect  in  a  composition."  When  the  composer  is  occu* 
pied  in  making  a  score,  it  is  with  a  presentiment  of  the  efiects  to 
be  produced  by  a  partial  or  total  combination  of  his  instruments; 
and  unless  experience  is  his  guide  here,  he  can  produce  nothing 
good  bu^  by  accident,  or,  at  least,  by  successful  experiment. 
A  musician  worthy  of  the  name,  has  the  power,  whenever  he  ima* 
gines  a  composition,  of  hearing  at  once  the  effect  of  an  orchestra, 
as  if  that  orchestra  were  really  playing, — an  exertion  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty,  which  is  not  one  of  the  least  wonders  of  music ; 
moreover,  to  be  good,  the  conception  of  a  piece  in  all  its  parts 
must  be  simultaneous.  Thus  it  was  ever  with  the  ideas  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  It  is  highly  useful  to  a  com* 
poser  to  know  the  exact  powers  of  an  instrument,  that  he  may 
write  no  passages  of  insurmountable  difficulty;  care  in  this  re- 
spect will  turn  to  the  profitable  execution  of  his  music.  The 
perusal  of  scores  will  suffice  to  acquire  much  of  this  species  of 
knowledge,  but  it  is  more  advantageously  to  be  obtained,  in  our 
opinion,  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  professors. 
Mozart  obtained  his  admirable  skill  in  the  management  of  wind 
instruments  by  this  means. 

Id  an  overture  or  other  grand  piece  of  dramatic  composition, 
the  system  of  wind  instruments  is  thus  composed : — two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarionets,  two  or  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  and  two  bassoons,  most  frequently  with  the  addition 
of  two  drums.  The  violins  and  violas  are  generally  written  in 
two  parts;  the  stringed  instruments  are  played  by  an  indeterminate 
number  of  performers,  with  a  due  attention  only  to  the  propor- 
tion of  each.  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  other  great  composers,  al- 
^^ays  varied  their  system  of  instrumentation,  not  (as  at  present 
the  practice)  employing  all  their  force  upon  all  occasions  to  pro- 
duce effect,  whatever  might  be  the  character  of  their  pieces. 
Sometimes  they  used  oboes  and  horns  only,  at  other  times  clario- 
nets and  flutes  as  their  wind  instruments,  and  not  unfrequently 
a.  single  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  horn ;  a  most  felicitous  contrast 
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of  eftots  leMked  from  this  variety.  Moaoloay,  as  woH  m  dM 
abftse  of  the  public  ear^  io  making  noise,  an  almost  necessary 
evil,  is  the  result  of  the  modern  system  of  instrumentation.  Ros- 
sini and  Weber,  among  the  dramatic  composers  of  the  day,  have 
set  the  example  of  undue  profusion  in  the  use  of  instruments. 
It  is  a  great  talent  to  know  how  and  when  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  discoveries  of  our  age  in  these  respects. 

''  In  the  art  of  singing/'  says  M.  F^tis,  "  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  examined,  that  without  having  made  a  particular 
study  of  it*  and  having  learned  by  reflection  and  experience  in  what 
it  consists,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  singer  goo4  or 
bad  at  the  first  hearing."  Amateurs  certainly  betra)[  great  e^er-' 
nesa  to  decide,  and  trust  too  much  to  the  first  impressions  of  a  new 
performer ;  their  erroneous  judgments  generally  arise  from  oon* 
founding  an  indiiFerent  execution,  with  tibe  want  of  education  or 
natural  disposition,  without  making  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
circumstances  which  may  influence  a  failure.  The  exhibition  of 
refinement  or  vulgarity  of  taste  leads  to  the  Justest  conclusion  on 
the  talent  of  a  new  performer,  while  purity  of  intonation  and  a  good 
quality  of  tone,  diough  wanting  at  first,  cannot  promptly  he  adf 
judged  absolutely  deficient  in  the  singer.  An  intelligent  critic  will 
discern  what  is  unfavourable  to.  the  effect  of  a  singer's  talent,  and 
distinguish  accurately  between  the  bad  and  the  good.  To  siiig,  a 
beautiful  voice  is  not  alone  sufficient,  and  although  the  want  of 
ikiB  gift  of  nature  cannot  be  compensated  by  the  utmost  skill, 
yet  a  singer  who  knows  how  to  manage  his  resources  well,  and 
takes  his  notes  with  firmness  and  certainty,  frequently  accomr 
plishes  more  with  an  indifferent  voice  dian  one,  who,  with  a  fine 
organ,  b  ignorant.  '^  Poser  la  voix/'  says  M.  Fitis,  '^  is  so  to  r^ 
gulate  the  movements  of  respiration  wiUi  the  emission  of  the  tone, 
as  to  develope  the  power  which  belongs  to  the  organ  and  to  the 
conformation  of  the  chest,  without  suffenng  the  tone  to  degenerate 
into  a  cTjf."  Hear  this.  Miss  Paton,  Donzelli,  and  Mr.  Braham  i 
The  practice  of  fashionable  singing  masters  in  superficially  form* 
iaga  pupil,  by  tracing  a  few  embellishments  and  passages  to  a 
oerteio  air  or  duet,  and  then  dismissing  him  as  finished,  is  foreiUj 
oontiaaled  with  the  severity  of  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  old 
compoeers  of  Italy. 

^'Forpom  having  conceived  a  friendship  £or  a  young  caUratQ  bis 
piqiil,  asked  him  if  be  had  courage  to  pursue  indefistigfihJy  a  cpiirse 
which  be  would  point  out,  however  tiresome  it  might  app^r.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  answer  In  the  afHnnative,  he  noted  upon  a  page  of  ruled 
paper  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
leaps  of  a  third,  foartb,  &c.  to  acquire  the  intervals  promptly — ^with 
simlKS,  tarns,  £q>pogktktre,  and  varkms  passages  of  vocalhation.     Thb 
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leaf  efvployed  nasttr  and  pvpil  for  a  ycaiw^befoilowiag  'jtnwmh^ 
•towed  npoD  it*- the  third,  there  vaa  no  talk  of  changiag  it^tbe  impH 
began  to  omnna^  hot  wai  reuincM  of  hit  promite,  A  fourth  y#ar 
elapsed^  tbeo  a  fifth*  and  every  day  came  the  tteroai  leaf.  At  the  «ixt]^ 
it  was  not  dooe  witb>  but  lesiqos  of  articulation,  propunciatioo,  und  de^ 
damatioo  were  added  to  the  practice;  at  the  end  of  this  year,  however^ 
the  scholar,  who  still  imagined  that  he  was  but  at  the  elements,  wm 
rooch  surprised  when  his  master  exclaimed,  '  Go,  mv  son,  thou  bast 
nothing  inore  to  learn  |  thou  art  the  first  singer  of  Italy,  and  of  tht 
world.     He  said  true — ^this  singer  was  Caflarelli.'' 

Creacentini,  wbo  termiiiated  his  career  ^t  Parig,  was  the  Imt 
of  the  6ne  Italian  acbool  which  produced  S^n^sino,  FaripelU, 
and  othcre.  The  female  voice  is  at  its  beat  from  the  age  gif 
eighteen  to  thirty,-^there  is  leas  to  apprehend  from  its  change 
than  that  of  men;  at  the  approach  of  nubility,  a  certain  thianeas 
of  tone  is  to  be  remarked*  which  lasts  for  two  or  three  years, 
after  which  the  voice  is  generally  better  than  before.  Qne  of  the 
most  useful  vocal  practices  for  ladies  consists  in  the  advancement 
and  controul  of  the  power  of  respiration,  which  is  weaker  with 
them  than  in  men,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  meanin|[  of 
a  musical  phrase  than  taking  breath  nwl  i  propoi*  Embellish* 
meats  are  essential  to  good  singing,  the  abuse  of  them  muat» 
however,  be  shunned;  they  must  ever  be  introduced  with  taat#, 
executed  with  delicacy,  and  kept  in  strict  subservience  to  the 
character  of  the  air.    Our  author  truly  remarks,  that 

''the  merit  of  the  principal  part  of  the  singers  of  the  present  school  h 
nearly  confined  to  that  of  executing  ornamental  flourishes  with  rapidity. 
Formerly  the  composer  wrote  bis  air  simply,  and  left  it  to  the  sagaeiqr 
of  the  singers  to  choose  their  JiwUum,  a  practice  whieh  contributed  to 
the  variety  of  the  music,  since  every  performer  being  impelled  differ- 
ently,  chose  his  passages  as  the  moment  inspired  him,  so  that  the  same 
piece  was  ceotinually  presented  under  a  new  aspect.** 

Rossini  is  the  first  composer  who  adopted  the  plan  of  writing 
out  every  embellishment  which  he  would  have  appended  to  his 
nirs;  this  has  created  a  more  level  mediocrity  of  talent  among 
eingera,  and  has  completed  the  ruin  of  the  older  and  better 
sehool.  The  most  admirable  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  however 
only  the  means,  of  which  the  end  is  expression,  and  it  is  well 
eaid,  that  **  the  great  singer  is  he  who  identifies  himself  with  the 
personage  he  represents,  and  who  abandons  himself  to  mo- 
mentary impulses,  as  the  composer  did  before  him  in  writing  the 
tnosic.*'  S6n6sino,  Farinelli,  Oabrielli,  Marchesi,  Crescentini, 
and  we  may  add  Banti,  are  among  the  most  celebrated  tw 
powers  of  expression,  and  at  the  present  day,  Madame  Malibran 
at  times  affords  a  very  lively  idea  of  perfSsotion  in  the  same  style. 

p£ 
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Pronunciation,  as  a  means  of  expression,  should  not  be  neglected 
by  singers;  in  this  consists,  at  least,  half  of  the  charm  of  our  native 
ballads.  The  ancient  practice  of  emasculation  preserved  the  same 
beauty  of  voice  throughout  the  best  part  of  the  performer's  life^ 
without  fear  of  change,  which  accounts  for  the  more  frequent 
excellence  of  Italian  singers  formerly  over  those  of  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  for  let  children  be  instructed  how  they  may,  out  of  a 
hundred,  ninety  lose  their  voices  at  a  particular  period  of  adoles- 
cence; and  to  begin  the  study  of  music  when  the  manly  voice  is 
settled,  ever  renders  the  performer  defective  as  a  musician.  In 
France,  Picardy  furnishes  the  best  basses ; — counter  tenors,  and 
tenors  are  found  most  abundantly  in  Languedoc  and  Toulouse, 
while  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comt6  produce  female  voices  of  the 
greatest  extent  and  purest  quality;  curious  facts  these,  and  sug- 
gestive of  important  experiments  for  this  country. 

Every  species  of  instrument  demands  peculiar  qualities  in  the 
performer;  those  of  the  violin  kind,  to  be  well  played,  require 
above  all  things  a  very  delicate  ear  and  flexibility  of  wrist ;  great 
energy  of  finger  is  required  for  the  harp — long,  pliable,  and  strong 
fingers  for  the  pianoforte  and  organ.  Wind-instrument  performers, 
like  violin  players,  having  to  fix  their  own  intonations,  must  possess 
the  same  acute  ear,  with  certain  endowments  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.  Practice  will  doubtless,  in  its  degree,  compensate  for 
physical  deficiency,  as,  when  accompanied  by  sensibility  and  ima- 
gination, it  carries  these  advantages  to  the  highest  pitch  of  suc- 
.cess;  but  it  would  be  vain'  for  a  person,  however  exquisite  bis 
.feeling,  to  aim  at  excellence  on  the  pianoforte  with  short  stiff 
fingers,  or  on  the  oboe  with  dry  withered  lips. 

The  violin,  violoncello,  &c.  are,  in  the  study  of  their  execution, 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  fingering  and  the  management  of 
the  bow.     Without  very  powerful  pressure  of  the  string  upon  the 
finger-board,  no  pure  tone  can  be  obtained ;  and  beginners,  not- 
withstanding the  pain  which  this  causes  them  at  first,  must  per- 
sist in  the  practice.     Few  players  have  reached  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  intonation,  particularly  in  passages  of  double  notes,  in 
which  the  bow  is  placed  upon  two  strings  at  a  time,  accompanied 
by  combinations  of  fingering.     So  difficult  is  it  to  accomplish 
this  exercise,  that  M.  F6tis  is  of  opinion  that  "  not  a  single  in- 
strumentalist has  perhaps  so  far  conquered  it  as  at  all  times  to 
satisfy  a  cultivated  ear."     De  Beriot  is,  we  think,  unexception- 
.  able  on  this  head,  and  has  carried  the  excellence  of  playing  in 
.tune  as  far  as  human  fingers  can  go,  or  ears  appreciate.    Strength 
and  quality  of  tone  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  employnient  of 
the  bow;  although,  to  witness  the  ease  of  skilful  violinists,  we  are 
apt  to  think  there  is  little  done  in  thrusting  and  withdrawing  this 
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slight  machine,  the  difficulty  is  excessive,  and  to  acquire  the  va- 
rious coups  (Tarchet  many  years'  practice  is  necessary.  Of  late 
years  the  old-fashioned  rigid  bow  has  been  superseded  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  more  flexible  one,  which  is  calculated  to  produce 
sounds  of  a  softer  and  purer  quality.  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and 
Baillot,  the  chiefs  of  the  modern  school  of  violin  playing,  are  dis- 
tinguished in  an  interesting  manner  by  M.  F6tis.  "  The  first  had 
never  studied  classical  productions,  but  a  happy  organization  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  kind  of  chivalrous  style,  that  was  brilliant, 
facile,  and  full  of  charm.  Rode,  at  once  purer  and  more  correct, 
was  a  model  of  perfection,  admirable  alike  for  the  exactitude  of 
his  intonation,  the  art  of  singing  upon  his  instrument,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  finger."  Baillot,  now  a  vigorous  old  man,  seems  to 
be  the  player  of  sentiment;  "  he  is  only  worthy  of  himself  when  he 
performs  the  music  of  the  great  masters,  and  makes  his  auditory 
partake  in  his  own  emotions."  Our  author  has  addressed  to  De 
B6riot  the  just  reproach  of  playing  too  often  compositions  of  so 
hacknied  a  form  as  the  air  with  variations;  but  he  has  not  cor- 
rectly estimated  the  talent  of  Spohr,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
modem  German  school,  as  well  as  in  the  first  rank  as  a  com- 
poser. 

In  instruments  like  the  viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass,  in 
proportion  as  the  notes  lie  more  remote  on  the  finger-board,  be^* 
comes  the  difficulty  of  gaining  a  good  ensemble  between  the 
movements  of  the  bow  and  the  fingers ;  the  first  of  these  is  not  at 
present  much  cultivated  for  solo-playing.     Lindley's  execution  on 
the  violoncello  does  not  reach  our  author's  standard  of  perfection, 
though  he  allows  him  the  possession  of  neatness  in  passages,  a 
fine   tone,  and  much   rapidity   of  bow.     The   performance  of 
Dragonetti  on  the  double-bass  he  justly  considers  prodigious, 
and  he  remarks  in  him  that  admirable  precision  in  the  time, 
ivbich  makes  his  gigantic  instrument  fit  to  rule  over  a  whole  orches- 
tra.    Wind  instruments  chiefly  give  the  colouring  in  orchestral 
compositions,  but  they  are  in  general  played  too  loud;  in  the 
English  and  German  orchestras  they  are  better  managed  than  in 
the  French,  which  again  have  an  incontestable  superiority  in  their 
violins.     The  subject  of  expression  in  large  orchestras  has  not 
sufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of  our  musicians,  particularly 
the  advantage  gained  by  making  every  performer  execute  the 
aame  passage  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  every  bow  shall  move 
up  or  down  at  the  same  time.     In  the  opera  band  of  Berlin,  as 
Mrell  as  in  that  of  Paris,  are  shown  what  great  effects  result  from  a 
strict  attention  to  this  practice.     A  whistling  noise  is  the  most 
unpleasant  defect  in  the  execution  of  most  flute  players.    Tulou» 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  many  of  whose  i&« 
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flecti^nt  of  tone  rival  the  human  voice*  and  our  own  Nicholson, 
•re  at  the  bead  of  the  perforoiers  on  this  instrument.  Drouet's 
playing,  it  is  rightly  observed,  "  more  resembles  a  collection  of 
toun  ds  force  than  real  music."  The  reason  why  the  oboe  is  gene- 
rally bloiivti  very  loud,  in  orchestras,  is,  that  in  playing  piano  the 
performer  is  liable  to  the  accident  of  giving  the  octave  instead  of 
the  real  note :  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  breath  in  playing  this 
instrument,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  of  the  pneumatic 
|imily«  For  a  tvhole  season  M.  Voght  spoiled  the  music  of  otir 
Philharmonic  Concert,  because  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
aoften  his  tone*  On  the  clarionet,  Baermann,  of  Munich,  and 
Willman,  of  London,  are  the  most  distinguished.  The  French 
performers  obstinately  adhere  to  a  bad  method  of  putting  the  in- 
strument to  the  lips,  and  endeavour  more  to  produce  a  coarse 
and  powerful  tone,  than  a  round  and  soft  one.  The  bassoon^  at 
presents  possesses  no  player  of  remarkable  talent.  Denman,  an 
obscure  individual,  hardly  known  out  of  our  theatrical  orchestras, 
has  the  best  tone  that  we  ever  heard  in  an  English  band.  Pnzzi, 
for  purity  of  taste,  command,  and  an  exquisite  quality  of  sound, 
is  the  most  accomplished  horn  player  ot  Europe; — it  is  curious 
that  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  the  first  per« 
former  cannot  well  play  the  Jiart  of  the  second,  nor  the  second 
that  of  the  first ;  thil  is  on  account  of  the  habitual  compression 
and  dilation  of  the  lips,  which  produce  the  high  and  low  notes. 
.  Although  the  place  of  the  trombone  in  the  orchestra  is  already 
defined,  and  execution  for  this  purpose  beyond  a  certain  degree 
iweless,  the  bass  trombone  has  been  cultivated  in  Oermany  as  a 
eolo  instrument  with  singular  success,  and  the  fame  of  Queisser, 
of  L«ipsic,  and  Belcke,  of  Berlin,  for  skilful  management,  has  al- 
jvady  reached  £ngland. 

"When  I  ennmerate  the  difficnities/'  rays  M.  Fetis,  '* which  arc 
itrand  in  playing  tbe  organ,  and  above  all  a  great  organ,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive^  that  men  can  be  found  sufficiently  well  disposed  by  nature,  to 
succeed  in  it.  Besides  tbe  free  articultttion  of  tbe  fingers,  and  rules  for 
fingering,  as  other  instruments, — ^besides  that,  this  is  of  complicated  dif- 
ficulty, from  tbe  resistance  of  the  touch,  which  requires  sometimes  from 
one  to  two  pounds  weight  to  press  down  a  key, — tbe  organist  must  learn 
to  move  his  feet  rapidly  to  play  the  bass  well  on  the  pedals,  when  he 
Wishes  to  hav6  his  left  hand  tree  to  play  intermediate  parts* — a  doable 
attention,  which  is  very  painful;  be  must  know  how  to  mix  the  rows  of 
leys,  to  separate  or  re-unite  them  without  interruption  of  bis  execution; 
lie  must  nndersUnd  tbe  effects  of  (be  different  stops,  and  have  taste  to 
Invtnt  new  combinations  of  them  i  lastly,  he  must  possess  genius  and 
Meoce  to  treat  ecclesiastical  cbaunts  majestically,  and  to  pkv  prelades 
and  pieces  of  all  kinds  extemporaneously.  A  thousand  other  detaUa  ea- 
ler  into  the  obligations  of  an  organist." 
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We  shall  ool  pursue  our  author  in  bis  analysis  of  these  details; 
what  has  been  shown  will  suffice  to  explain  the  cause  why«  in  th^ 
lapse  of  three  centuries^  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  great 
organists  has  been  produced.  The  different  structure  of  tbesQ 
instruments  in  England  and  Germany^  renders  a  different  manage* 
ment  of  them  necessary:  among  our  own  performers^  Messrs* 
S.  Wesley  and  Adams  have  distinguished  themselves  by  skill  in 
fugue  and  the  management  of  difficulties;  while  Mr.  Novella 
takes  the  precedence  as  an  accompanyist  and  general  organist. 
Schneider,  of  Dresden^  who  is  inimitable  as  a  pedal  player  atid 
masterly  in  improvisation,  is  the  principal  organist  at  present  oo 
the  continent.  La  Barre  is  esteemed  justly  as  a  virtuoso  on  the 
harp  and  composer  for  that  insti*ument,  a  man  of  genius.  Qn 
the  piano-forte,  Cramer  and  Hummel  are  unrivalled  for  the 
charm  of  their  execution. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  volume  of  M.  F6tis  which  deserves  atr 
tentioD  for  its  practical  utility,  is  that  on  the  form  of  pieces  in 
vocd  and  instrumental  music.  An  examination  of  the  concluding 
essays  on  the  metaphysics  of  the  art,  though  they  contain  much  in* 
{[eiiious  speculation,  would  too  far  extend  our  present  design,  which 
IS  merely  to  show  how  many  interesting  facts  upon  the  mechanism 
of  music,  valuable  hints  to  amateurs,  and  just  observations  upon 
taste  in  performance,  are  comprised  in  the  work  before  us.  With 
a  brief  consideration  of  this  subject  we  shall,  therefore,  close  this 
article.  A  dramatic  structure  was  not  adopted  by  the  Neapoli* 
tan  masters  of  the  18th  century,  Pergolese,  ijeo,  &c.  in  the  com« 
position  of  their  masses;  this  manner  of  composition  was  begun 
by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  has  been  still  more  strongly  developed 
by  Cherubini.  Of  masses,  there  ia  a  species  called  the  Missa 
Brevis,  in  which  the  words  are  never  repeated ;  but  in  the  Grand 
Mass,  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  which 
are  the  principal  divisions,  are  mostly  subdivided,  and  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  music  often  requires  two  hours  or  more.  Catholic 
composers,  since  their  churches  are  less  diligently  attended  by  the  * 
higher  orders,  have  neglected  to  produce  many  of  those  kinds  of 
compositions  which  formerly  abounded.  The  Te  Deum  for  pub* 
lie  rejoicings,  and  a  few  Motetts,  are  the  only  detached  pieces  of 
Church  Music  which  are  now  written.  The  most  dramatic  form 
of  sacred  music  in  England  b  the  Oratorio,  which  was  introduci^f) 
here  from  Italy  by  Handel.  Our  author  is  in  error  in  sumposing 
that  these  compositions  were  ever  incorporated  into  our  Churtb 
service.  The  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  is  a  far  more  powerful  instance 
of  the  gigantic  conception  of  Handel  in  chorusses,  than  the 
••  Messiah,"  or  any  of  the  productions  cited  by  M.  F6tis,  though 
the  want  of  airs,  and  of  relief  generally,  confine  this  compositioii 
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to  use  as  an  accessory  only  to  public  performances  of  Sacred 
Music.  It  was  soon  after  music  was  reduced  to  the  first  rude 
forms  of  counterpoint,  that  the  opera  had  its  rise  in  Italy,  in  an 
endeavour  to  revive  the  dramatic  system  of  the  Greeks,  in  which 
poetry  was  sung.  The  first  opera  (written  in  1590)  consisted 
scarcely  of  any  thing  beyond  recitative;  in  the  second,  called 
**  Eurydice,"  there  are  found  some  Anacreontic  stanzas,  which 
may  considered  as  the  origin  of  an  air.  A  monotonous  form  pre* 
vailed  in  the  songs  of  this  period ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  though  the  plan  was  changed,  that  adopted  was  as 
unfavourable  to  dramatic  effect  and  as  repulsive  to  common  sense 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  At  this  time  airs  commenced  by  a  slow 
movement,  which  ended  in  the  key ;  then  followed  a  quick  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  the  slow  movement  again :  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Piccini  and  Sacchini  this  uniformity  prevailed,  whatever 
might  be  the  dramatic  expression  necessary.  Buononcini  in- 
vented the  rondo,  and  Sarti  improved  the  idea  of  carrying  it  for- 
ward into  two  movements.  By  degrees  the  air  grew  mto  the 
sce/itf,  comprising  several  movements,  of  which  we  find  instances 
in  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  and  other  great  dramatic  composers.  After 
the  air,  the  duet  made  its  appearance,  and  submitted  by  degrees 
to  the  same  variation  of  design  that  the  former  had  undergone  ; 
the  trio  then  appeared,  in  a  comic  opera;  and  at  lengUi  the 
whole  revolution  took  place,  and  was  completed  by  the  quartets, 
sestets,  and  finales  of  Mozart*s  marvellous  operas.  Gluck,  who 
gave  a  decisive  form  to  the  serious  opera  of  the  French,  employed 
only  the  highest  order  of  recitative,  with  airs  and  chorusses. 
Overtures  to  operas  have  been  from  time  to  time  variously  modi- 
fied; that  to  the  "  Zauberflote,"  M.  F6tis  properly  calls  '^  an  in- 
imitable master-piece,  which  will  ever  remain  the  model  of  over- 
tures, and  the  despair  of  composers."  Haydn  and  Mozart  com- 
pleted the  model  of  the  sinfonia,  upon  the  improvements  of  Van- 
hall  and  Stamitz.  Beetlioven  is  in  this  style  bolder,  but  less 
correct  than  his  great  predecessors,  and  at  times  appears  rather  to 
improvise  than  to  follow  any  settled  plan.  Bocchenni,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  instrumental  quintets,  is  thus  beautifully  no- 
ticed:— 

^  "  A  poor  man,  who  lived  in  Spain,  isolated  and  unknown,  has  cul- 
tivated the  quintet  with  unusual  felicity  of  inspiration;  this  man  is 
Boccberini.  Not  having  communication  with  the  world  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  progress  of  music,  and  the  variations  of  taste,  for  nearly  fifiy 
years  he  comoosed,  without  renewing  his  musical  sensations  by  the  hear- 
ing or  perusal  of  Haydn  or  Mozart*8  works,  he  drew  every  thing  from 
his  own  stores;  hence  arises  the  originality  of  bis  manner  and  style,  the  in- 
dependence of  his  thoagbtSi  and  the  nmve  charm  which  characterises  bis 
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prodaclioiis.  A  greater  richness  of  barmooy,  and  something  less  anti- 
qoated  in  the  plan,  may  be  occasionally  desired^  but  no  inspiration  more 
real." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  here  upon  the  forms  of 
composition  for  the  piano-forte  and  violin.  The  contents  of  La 
Musique  mise  a  la  portie  de  tout  le  monde  present  a  concentration 
of  the  experience  of  a  musician  of  science  and  general  correct- 
ness of  taste ;  which,  though  deformed  by  occasional  instances  of 
that  headstrong  wilfulness,  and  unblushing  assertion,  too  preva- 
lent in  the  author's  letters  before  noticed,  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  a  mass  of  information,  which,  without  being  himself  a 
composer,  he  could  scarcely  ever  attain.  If  we  had  stopped  to  con- 
test every  point  which  might  have  become  matter  of  debate  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  author,  we  must  have  done  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  passing  over  much  upon  which  we  are  thoroughly 
agreed ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  our  object  to  overlook,  as  often  as 
possible,  the  little  ebullitions  of  his  ancient  resentment  against 
the  English,  to  show  how  M.  F6tis  has  benefited  musical  discus- 
sion, in  opening  the  way  for  inquiring  minds.  Apart  from  his 
offences  against  our  own  music,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  him 
neither  an  uncandid  nor  partial  writer;  his  chief  errors  arise  from 
the  precipitation  with  which  he  decides  upon  the  causes  of  things, 
a  haste  which  sometimes  leads  him  into  ludicrous  excesses.  What 
sbaU  we  think  of  a  writer  who  asserts  that  "  the  art  of  singing 
was  evidently  not  familiar  to  Mozart?"  Shall  we  believe  that 
this  is  the  result  of  his  examination  of  Mozart's  writings,  or  the 
effect  of  some  preconceived  notions,  which  have  perverted  his 
powers  of  judgment?  Fortunately  the  appearance  of  Mozart's 
life,  in  which  are  profound  criticisms  on  singers  and  sinking,  has 
contradicted  the  assertion  of  M.  F6tis.  Matters  of  history  we 
are  obliged  to  receive  from  a  writer  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
for  without  being  of  the  same  profession,  we  can  scarcely  subject 
them  to  a  test  of  truth ;  but  of  criticism  on  art,  the  musician  can 
always  decide  the  value,  by  comparing  the  bulk  of  it  with  the  ag- 
gregate of  his  own  experience.  In  conformity  with  this  principle 
we  have  made  our  estimate  of  M.  F^tis's  late  production,  and, 
however  hardly  it  may  be  believed,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the 
error  and  prejudice  iu  it  are  as  mere  specks,  in  comparison  of  its 
generally  sound  observation  and  original  and  ingenious  views. 
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Art.  X. —  VowM  en  Orient,  enirepriapar  erdre  du  souvernmeni 
Franfais,  de  famie  1821  a  Cannee  1829.     Par  V.  Fontahier* 
ancien  ^live  de  r£cole  Normale,  oiembre  de  la  Sociiti  de 
G6ographie.    Turquie  ^Asie.   Constantinople,   Greets  Evine^ 
mem  politiques  de  1827  a  1829-    Paris,  1829*    2  vols.  8vo. 
M.  FoNTANiBR  has  passed  several  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
East,  in  Georgia,  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
Greece.    He  is  qualified  to  turn  his  travels  to  account,  for  he 
appears  to  have  received  a  good  scientific  education,  to  possess  « 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  not  to  be  defi- 
cient in  the  spirit  of  adventure.    He  was  selected  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  French  Oriental  Embassies  to  fill  the  sitosUon  of 
seientifio  traveller,  and  though  proceeding  upon  a  very  limiled 
salary,  he  contrived  to  discharge  the  obiects  of  his  mission  perha|M 
as  well,  and  in  some  respects  better  than  many  who  are  raagvifi- 
eently  appointed.    The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  (odIjf 
200/.  per  annum  to  cover  all  his  travelling  expenses,)  compelled  him 
to  mix  with  the  people,  and  avail  himself  of  snch  means  of  getting 
on  as  they  use  themselves.     Geology  and  geography,  bnt  chiefly 
the  first,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention;  bnt  though 
there  are  many  very  interesting  geological  and  gecq^phical  facts 
established  in  these  volumes,  their  predominant  character  is  tfol 
scientific:   his  notes  on  this  head  are  reserved  for  other  pnf- 
poses;  and  this  publication  would,  in  the  fashionable  EngHsh 
phrase,  be  termed  a  *^  personal  narrative."    It  tnms  chiefly  upon 
the  incidents  and  adventures  which  occurred  in  his  route,  on  the 
ebaracter  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  appearance  of  the  conntiy, 
the   condition  of  the  towns  he  passed   through,  the  state  of 
the  population.    The  traveller's  course  from  Georgia  to  Con- 
stantinople through  the  North  West  of  Asia,  that  is  to  say,  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea,  led  him  through  regions 
extremely  little  known,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  in  so  rude  a  atatn 
of  civilization  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  duch  knowledge  by  a 
Frank  both  dangerous  and  diflicult.    The  observations,  conse- 
^piently,  of  even  an  ordinary  man  would,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  be  valuable;  but  M.  Fontanier  is  not  one.    In  addidoo 
to  his  scientific  acquirements,  he  is  one  of  those  persons  of  a 
lively  turn,  in  whose  hands  even  common  events  assume  a  brighter 
complexion:   this,  when  joined  to  good  common  sense,   is  a 
quality  which  goes  far  to  make  an  invaluable  companion,  whether 
by  the  fireside,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  book. 

M.  Fontanier  left  France  for  the  East  in  1821.  His  first 
point,  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  was  the 
Crimea  and  the  Russian  provinces  of  the  Caucasus.    He  pro- 


po^eA  to  return  by  the  route  of  Erzeroum,  but  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians  had  shut  up  that 
communication,  and  he  resoWed  to  pass  into  Persia.  First  visit* 
ing  Bagdad  and  thence  proceeding  to  BussorUi  he  completely 
traversed  Persia^  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  fatigue  of 
these  travels,  and  the  constant  vexations  to  which  an  Eastern 
voyager  must  submit,  had  affected  his  health;  to  restore  it  be 
passed  into  Georgia.  From  hence  he  took  the  route  by  Era»* 
roniki  to  Constantinople^  and  then  with  a  view  of  going  to  Syria 
h«  left  the  capital  for  Smyrna ;  the  political  state  of  the  country 
prevented  him  from  proceeding,  and  be  took  the  resolution  of  re« 
ttttniog  home,  after  visiting  the  Cyclades  and  Greece,  at  a  mo« 
meat  of  parUcular  interest4  It  is  only  these  two  last  voyages,  via. 
the  one  from  Georgia  to  Constantinople  by  £r2eroum,  and  the 
tour  in  Gi^ece,  which  are  consigned  to  these  tWo  vohitnes.  '*  In 
Asia/'  it  has  been  said  by  a  French  writer,  '^we  are  obliged 
rather  to  tnake  an  escape  out  of  a  conntry  than  to  travel  in  it,  toO 
hiippy,  if  instead  of  collecting  observations,  we  are  permitted  td 
leave  it  alive."  The  obstacles  encountered  by  M.  Fonlanier  were 
not  less  difficult  to  overcome  than  those  of  others;  we  are,  hdw« 
ever,  happy  to  see  that  he  has  escaped,  not  certainly  with  a  huge 
quarto  of  systematic  description,  but  with  his  life  and  note-book. 
It  was  in  1826  that  M.  Fontanier  commenced  Ibe  first  voyegu 
described  in  this  work.  He  embarked  on  board  a  Turkish 
orange-merchant's  boat  at  Redout-kal6,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bla^k  Sea,  for  Trebi2ond,  and  coasted  paat  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Phasis,  and  along  a  country  in  other  times  so  famoos.*  The  an- 
dent  Colchis  Would  now-a-days  tempt  no  Argonautte  e«peditrtni 
even  of  Greek  pirates.  The  different  Httle  districts  arc  always  td 
War  with  one  another:  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  conducted 
M.  Fontanier  dared  not  put  in  at  any  of  the  t6wns  alon^  the 
coast,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  one  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  their  oM^n  town  happened  to  be  at  war;  in  which  case  the 
vessel  would  have  been  seized,  and  the  men  detained  as  prisoners. 
in  any  other  hands  tbe  sliores  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  instead  of  being 
the  abode  of  poverty,  war,  and  disease,  would  be  one  of  th^  most 
fertile  lands  in  the  world.  Tbe  aspect  of  the  country,  from  the 
sea,  is  delightful ;  the  houses  are  well  situated,  and  possess  a 
hnppj  appearatice,  which  quickly  vanishes  on  a  nearer  approttcb. 
The  contemplative  life  of  tfie  Turks,  if  that  can  be  called  con- 
ifempldtive  Which  consists  in  stillness  and  smoking,  leads  them  to 
the  choice  of  places  of  abode  agreeably  situated.     Though  they 

^  Some  itiitisticfe]  and  peliticd  informatioa  rrlatiTe  to  these  oooiitfies  wUl  be  Ibnod 
la  t  fbrintfr  Ntunbef  of  this  Jottmid,  vol.  Ir.  p.  ST-k 
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love  to  spend  the  day  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  <*  brown  study  " 
still  it  pleases  them  to  have  a  prospect  before  them.  Trees^ 
fountains,  a  smiling  country,  or  any  such  object,  they  love  to 
gaze  upon,  though  their  houses  are  tumbling  about  them  in  ruins, 
and  their  seat  is  a  block  rolled  out  from  the  main  wall.  A  bench 
in  the  air,  a  pipe,  and  something  to  rest  the  eyes  upon,  form  the 
earthly  happiness  of  the  Mussulman.  After  passing  several  towns 
on  the  coast,  each  of  which  considers  itself  a  little  power,  the 
vessel  at  last  arrived  off  Surm6n6,  the  town  of  the  captain  and  his 
crew.  A  boat  was  sent  off  from  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  the 
man  who  commanded  it  had  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  with 
pistols,  a  poignard,  and  an  immense  flask  of  powder  suspended 
from  his  belt.  He  recognised  the  captain,  who  had  been  absent 
a  month,  "  Ohl"  cried  he,  "  Ali-Reiz,  you  are  welcome.  Mah- 
moud,  Selim,  welcome!  Who  are  the  infidels?*'  "They  are 
sons  of  Frank  gentlemen,  whom  we  are  taking  to  Trebizond.'' 
"  You  are  welcome."  "  What  news  ?"  "  Nothing. — The  son  of 
the  Aga  of  Riza  has  murdered  his  cousin  for  jealousy,  and  he 
has  taken  refuge  with  us :  he  is  a  fine  young  fellow.  Oh !  1  for- 
got^ Hussein  has  blown  up  your  neighbour's  house  with  gun* 
powder;  five  persons  were  killed."  "Wonderful!"  "What 
would  you  have,  they  were  only  children."  Such  are  Turkish 
greetings  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  I>uring  this  dialogae,  the  boat  was  let  down :  the  crew  put  on  their 
arms,  and  went  ashore  altogether,  as  if  for  the  conquest  of  an  enemy's 
territory.  Very  soon  we  heard  a  loud  report  of  musketry,  which  had  no- 
thing formidable  in  it  $  it  was  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  our  friends, 
and  was  answered  by  them.  In  spite  of  the  desire  I  had  to  leave  the 
hole  in  which  I  had  been  shut  up  for  four  days,  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
on  board  till  the  return  of  the  crew.  I  could  scarcely  understand  how, 
in  a  country  so  savage,  the  captain  dared  to  abandon  his  vessel  and  cargo, 
without  the  protection  of  any  one  except  us  foreigners,  who  could  cer- 
tainly have  made  no  resistance  in  case  oi  attack.  When  I  made  the  re- 
mark to  him,  he  appeared  astonished,  and  said,  that  a  robbery  of  such  a 
kind  was  never  heard  of ;  that  the  moment  anchor  was  cast^  we  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all  watching  was  useless. 
Singular  mixture  of  honesty  and  barbarism ! 

"  The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  awoke  by  the  return 
of  the  sailors,  who  brought  back  with  them  a  number  of  their  country- 
men, desirous  of  purchasing  their  com.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  us, 
they  commenced  a  strict  examination  of  our  habiliments.  One  of  them, 
who  had  just  left  his  occupation  as  a  dyer,  seized  my  spectacles,  and  ob- 
serving that  my  face  bore  the  marks  of  his  fingers,  be  found  it  agreeable 
to  continue  the  operation  he  had  commenced,  and  made  it  a  point  to  paint 
me  blue.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  I  dared  to  push  him  away, 
and  more  especially  when  he  found  the  captain,  who  interfered,  took  part 
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against  bim.  '  Is  not  tbe  fellow  an  infidd/  said  be,  '  and  may  not  I 
paint  biro,  if  I  like  ?  Do  I  do  bim  any  bann?'  Tbese  reasons  were  of 
a  conclnsive  nature,  and  tbe  mediator  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  long 
pleading  to  establish  tbe  difference  between  a  Frank  and  a  Raya  -,  bat 
the  best  reason  tbat  be  could  give  was,  tbat  on  bis  next  voyage  to  Re- 
dout-kali be  was  bound  to  carry  testimoniab  to  prove  that  he  bad 
treated  us  well.  The  dyer  let  go  his  bold,  and  from  tbat  time  we  were 
respected." 

The  Aga  of  the  village  afterwards  went  on  board,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  land.  The  bazaar  was  in  full  activity,  for  a  cara- 
van had  just  arrived  from  Baibout,  and  yet  M.  Fontanier  and  his 
friends,  m  the  whole  place,  could  not  find  a  single  individual  who 
would  give  them  a  lodging.  He  was  not  allowed  to  visit  some 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  *'  because  there  are  treasures  buried 
under  them,"  in  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants.  One  night  the 
order  was  given  to  the  Greeks  to  hold  themselves  ready,  and 
they  were  conducted  to  these  ruins,  and  set  to  work  upon  exca- 
vating them,  in  search  of  this  concealed  treasure.  Nothing  was 
found  of  course,  and  the  inhabitants  became  seriously  alarmed, 
lest  this  expedition  should  become  known,  and  consequently  be 
made  the  pretext  of  levying  some  new  contribution  by  the 
pacha.  The  high  grounds  about  this  place  are  covered  with 
nut-trees,  the  produce  of  which  are  exported  to  a  great  distance. 
The  inhabitants  live  upon  maize,  of  which  they  make  bread  and 
cakes,  baked  among  the  cinders,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
fond.  The  shops  are  chiefly  kept  by  Greeks ;  each  tradesman 
keeps  a  loaded  musket  by  his  side,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
use  it,  when  the  alarm  is  spread  of  the  incursion  of  a  neighbour- 
ing hostile  village.  Such  is  the  state  of  social  existence  on  the 
shores  which,  according  to  our  author,  present  on  every  side  "  un 
aspect  ravissant.'* 

At  Trebizond,  where  M.  Fontanier  next  arrives,  a  little  farther 
on  the  coast,  he  observes  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
complete  state  of  anarchy.  In  the  very  town  there  are  fortresses 
appertaining  to  private  individuals  who  make  war  on  each  other: 
frequently^  for  many  days  together,  nothing  is  heard  but  dis- 
charges of  musketry  from  one  bouse  to  another.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  told  that  the  entire  population  had  taken  up 
arms  and  had  gone  to  besiege  tbe  pacha  in  his  castle. 

The  principal  trafiic  of  IVebizond  is  in  slaves ;  they  consist  of 
prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the  barbarous  people  about  Caucasus — 
of  children  stolen  from  their  parents  in  Mingrelia  and  Guriel, 
or  sometimes  sold  by  them.  They  are  far  from  complaining  of 
their  lot,  and  the  people  in  those  districts  are  not  grateful  to  the 
Russians  for  tbe  obstacles  they  have  put  in  the  way  of  this  trade. 
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Slaves  are  only  purehwed  by  wealthy  individuals;  they  are  wdl 
treated,  and,  being  considered  rather  iq  the  light  of  adopted 
children  than  domestics,  perform  chiefly  honoorable  services  U> 
their  mpsters,  such  as  one  relative  m^y  render  to  another. 
The  laborious  duties  are  put  upon  tht  hirt^  servants.  The 
lot  of  the  women  is  more  or  less  brilliant  according  to  tb« 
bands  they  fall  into,  but  it  is  rare  that  they  are  not  well  treatl^  i 
when  they  get  old  they  are  compelled  to  do  household  drud- 
gery, and  to  wait  upon  their  successors.  The  slaves  who  »re 
vent  to  Trebizond  come  from  various  quarters,  but  they  are 
(confounded  together  under  the  general  pame  of  Georgians. 

M.  Fontanier  left  Trebizond  for  Erzeroum,  in  a  caravan  com* 
posed  of  various  classes  of  individuals,  which  gave  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  pf  following  up  his  favourite  study  of  character.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  geologist  who  has  any  eyes  for  other  phenomena  than 
those  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  Baibout  he  expected  the  cura* 
van  would  stop ;  it  soon,  however,  appeared,  that  tha  conductors 
had  resolved  to  avoid  all  towns :  they  are  afraid  of  exactions,  and 
in  this  instance  they  reposed  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
Baibout  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
Fontanier  and  some  Persians  could  get  permission  from  the  cara« 
van  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  place.  Baibout  is  thought  to  be  the 
tncient  Bylae.  It  is  composed,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  of  a 
few  paved  streets,  shaded  by  the  pent-houses  of  the  bazaar— an 
open  space,  surrounded  by  coffee-rooms,  and  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  horses  are  tied  up,  serves  for  an  inn:  each  traveller 
buys  his  own  provisions,  prepares  them  as  he  likes,  and  esta* 
blishes  himself  as  well  as  he  can  in  any  comer  of  a  cafi  he  can 
seize  upon.  M.  Fontanier,  during  the  whole  of  his  Oriental  tra« 
vels,  retained  his  Frank  dress,  neither  attempting  to  rival  the  sue* 
cess  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  nor  yet  Lewis  Burckhardt,  in  the  oia- 
pagement  of  a  beard  and  trousers,  and  it  had  its  advantages.  Tb« 
inconvenience  was,  that  it  exposed  him  to  the  curious  examination 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had,  however,  at  Baibout,  the  politeueaa 
to  repay  his  information  by  cups  of  coffee,  of  which  they  pro** 
seated  him  no  less  than  thirtv.  The  curiosity  of  the  Muaselim 
even  was  roused,  and  he  sent  for  the  visitors,  who,  in  pretending 
to  accept  the  invitation,  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the  town.  It 
IS  a  rule  in  Turkey  that  an  interview  with  the  authorities  is  ^ways 
if  possible,  as  tending  to  no  good,  to  be  avoided.  On  his  return 
he  found  ^e  caravan  regaling  themselves  with  a  treat  of  Turkish 
music :  the  scene,  as  described  by  our  author,  has  something 
striking  about  it--barbaric,  yet  decant^^wild.  but  orderly  i  a  wan- 
dering minstrel  in  Sobo-square  seems  oatundi  enough  to  our  ciQr 
notions,  but  wandering  minstrels,  and  they  Turkish,  in  the  desert. 
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mntd  tm  Ae  teeA,  i»d  j«t  pipbg  for  alms,  it  just  ioeonsittettt 
enough  with  our  ordintury  experience  to  stimulate  European 
curiosity. 

"TwQ  personages,  of  m  exceedingly  grave  aud  repulsive  exterior, 
were  engaged  in  perforoiing  Turkish  music.  One  of  them  played  upon 
a  species  of  clarinet  of  five  boles,  and  the  other  accompanied  him  upon 
the  kcttle*drum.  I  canpot  say  that  I  found  this  music  agreeable  3  th^ 
rest  of  the  audience,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  charmed  with  it :  their 
satisfaction  did  not,  indeed,  break  out  in  very  lively  demonstrations,  but 
WBM  phown  by  close  attention,  by  a  slight  accompaniment  of  the  head, 
and  by  the  fnquencir  with  which  they  pulled  their  beards,  raising  their 
$yes  ip  beaveo*  It  V9^s  truly  an  extraordinary  sight  to  see  two  loneiy 
musicians  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  wandering  at  hazard  in  a  country 
almos^  desert,  lyrhere  it  myst  have  been  as  di$calt  to  ^uf\  auditors  as  to 
9Dfi^c|i  a  reward  from  them.  I  gave  a  high  idea  of  my  generosity,  by 
presenting  them  with  pretty  pearly  the  value  of  two-p.ence  halfpenny, 
whilst  they  did  not  receive  from  any  body  else  three  or  four  paras  (about 
a  farthing).  They  were  not  in  the  least  importunate  3  they  made  their 
collection  without  showing  the  slightest  gratitude  to  those  who  gave 
th^m  money,  or  the  least  discontent  to  those  who  did  not  give  anything 
«r  but  little :  when  they  had  done  they  sat  themselves  down  to  smok^ 
with  u<^  drank  epffee,  and  retired  with  a  phlegm  but  little  characteristic 
ol  their  prqfes^ipn."— vol.  i.  p.  50. 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  country  tolerable,  caravan- 
travelling  is  not  disagreeable  to  those  who  can  dispense  with  the 
eenventiona)  necessities  of  European  life. 

"  We  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  after  seven  or  eight  hours 
of  march  we  found  a  place  where  the  horses  might  feed  at  pleasure,  we 
spread  ourselves  on  our  carpets  and  took  our  rest  Each  prepared  his 
^aner,  and  invitations  were  given  and  received.  When  night  came  on^ 
ve  collected  our  horses, — if  the  neighbourhood  were  considered  daager- 
flsis,  several  muskets  were  discharged,  as  if  to  defy  the  enemy,  and 
gliivrdi  were  set  for  the  night  to  protect  the  common  safety.  Each  per- 
Spq  ifas  solicitous  to  place  his  property  near  him>  and  our  Persians  took 
care  to  }||Tange  t)if  ir  beds  pn  their  chests  and  hales^  which  contained 
their  merchanaize.  At  sunset  the  Mollah,  (one  of  the  passengers,)  as 
if  he  had  been  at  the  Mosque,  caused  his  domestic  to  discnarge  the  func- 
f ioQs  of  a  Muezzim,  and  bade  him  invite  the  faithful  to  prayer.  The 
Persians^  although  of  a  different  sect,  attended  the  ceremony,  and  it  was 
eurious  enough  to  watch  the  air  of  constraint  with  which  they  resigned 
themselves  to  fc^lowing  the  gestures  of  the  Sunnites.  The  Christians  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  conceal  themselves  behind  some  piles  of 
aaerchandize, — to  drink  brandy,  and  make  signs  of  the  cross  by  way  ol 
pretestation  against  the  Mahometan  faith.  Prayers  done,  dinner  is 
brought,  the  guests  are  assembled,  and,  aceording  to  custom,  eat  with 
their  fingers  :  all  the  forms  of  politeness  are  observed  as  if  in  a  city,  and 
there  is  no  dUfereaee,  exoeptlpg  in  ihe  sharpness  of  the  appetite,  and  a 
oertain  good-hnmeor  whieb  would  not  be  without  its  chana  in  the  ea« 
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teitainmenU  of  a  capUal.  In  short,  the  active  life  we  led  made  the 
six  days  occupied  in  the  journey  from  Baibont  to  Erzeroom  pass  very 
swiftly.  We  arrived  there  on  the  21st  of  June  :  they  were  only  then 
beginning  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing — a  circumstance  which 
proves  that  we  had  been  continually  ascending  by  the  road  we  came, 
until  we  had  reached  a  very  high  level  above  the  sea." 

At  Erzeroum  our  traveller  found  a  town-clockj  the  only  one 
h«  bad  met  with  in' Turkey;  true,  it  did  not  go,  nevertbeleia 
the  inhabitants  were  proud  of  it,  and  wanted  it  mended.  With 
this  view  they  applied  to  every  European  that  entered  the  place 
to  repair  it,  considering  that  he  must  necessarily  in  his  character 
of  Frank  be  a  watchmaker;  iust  as  they  also  consider  him  a 
physician.  They  themselves  change  with  facility  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another;  the  shoemaker  one  year  is  a  taylor  next,  and 
they  thence  conclude  that  each  European  must  be  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  arts  for  which  Europe  is  famous.  This 
appears  very  absurd,  and  yet,  perhaps,  like  many  other  national 
differences,  only  requires  a  little  consideration  to  find  out  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  ridiculous  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight.  Sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  instead  of  spending  ten  years  in  learning 
languages  of  very  questionable  utility,  young  Europeans,  especially 
Englishmen,  were  practically  instructed  in  those  arts  and  manu- 
fiictures  for  which  our  country  is  so  deservedly  celebrated;  if  to 
these  were  added,  as  easily  might  be  in  the  time,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  medicine,  land  surveying,  en- 
gineering, and  agriculture,  it  is  possible  that  a  European,  a  Briton 
at  least,  might  be  asked  to  mend  a  watch,  or  cure  an  ague,  with- 
out thinking  the  request  peculiarly  misplaced. 

At  Erzeroum  is  a  great  assemblage  of  Armenians;  their  bishop 
inhabits  a  fine  monastery.  M.  Fontanier  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  him  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren, which  gives  rise  to  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  infantine 
character  in  the  East,  which  tend  to  show  how  completely  we  are 
the  creatures  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  how  moulded  by 
habi. 

*'  The  school  was  kept  hi  a  vast  apartment,  adorned^  according  to 
custom,  with  the  portraits  of  the  £roperor  and  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
whom  the  schismatics  of  the  East  are  taught  to  believe  their  legitimate 
sovereigns.  A  great  wooden  crucifix  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  round  which  the  children  were  crouching  on  their  knees.  The 
master  made  use  of  the  method  of  instruction  followed  in  these  countries, 
whatever  may  he  their  religion,  that  of  making  his  pupils  read  all  toge- 
ther, and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  errors  they  might  commit. 

''  1  have  remarked  that  the  children  partake  of  the  grave  character  o£ 
their  parents :  they  showed  none  of  the  petulance  ami  vivacity  we  see 
In  oiur  schools :  I  believe  that  the  cause  lies  in  their  domettic  education. 
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There  is  no  mptery  made  of  anytbing  whatever  before  tliem :  they  are 
iovariably  addressed  as  if  they  were  full-grown  men,  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  their  imaginations  are  less  excited,  and  that  they 
have  therefore  more  judgment  and  reflection  than  European  children. 
They  are  rarely  contradicted,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  signs  of 
deference  and  respect  for  their  parents,  willingly  paid,  they  are  pretty 
nearly  their  own  masters.  In  the  East,  conversation  turns  solely  on 
either  religion  or  money :  jdeasure  there  is  nothing  else  than  debauch, 
and  to  debiuch  no  idea  of  shame  is  attached.  We  see  among  them  none 
of  those  ardent  passions  which  agitate  the  young  men  of  Europe,  and  if 
their  existence  is  less  full  of  events  than  ours,  perhaps  they  find  ample 
compensation  in  the  tranquillity  they  enjoy  even  to  the  very  tomb. 

"  The  education  of  the  girls  is  less  attended  to  than  that  of  the  boys^ 
although  most  of  them  learn  to  read  and  write.  They  go  to  the  same 
school  up  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Their  education  at 
home  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  male  sex :  from  their  earliest 
youth  nothing  is  concealed  from  them  which  relates  to  the  duties  of  a 
woman.  Thb  method  has  doubtless  the  grave  inconvenience  of  intro- 
ducing into  conversation  a  license  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea. 
Women  of  the  town  would  be  ashamed,  in  Europe,  to  make  use  of  the 
terms  which  girls  in  Asia  employ  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation; 
this  is  only  however  license  of  expression,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
tme  modesty.  Such  is  education  in  Turkey  and  Persia !  It  is  a  little 
modified  among  the  Christians  by  their  greater  or  less  frequent  commu- 
nications with  Europeans." 

The  pacha  of  Erzeroum  had  been  employed  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Paris;  his  nephew  bad  accompanied  him,  and  was 
now  the  kiaya  of  the  place.  He  could  say  in  French,  joUe  filte, 
joti  garfon,  bon  vin,  and  proud  of  his  accomplisbmentSy  con- 
cluded each  phrase  with  a  hearty  laugh.  M.  Fontanier,  however^ 
found  him  an  impartial  judge,  on  occasion  of  one  of  those  insults 
so  frequently  put  upon  Frank  travellers  in  the  East*  He  called 
upon  him  for  his  interference. 

''  I  was  going,"  says  our  author,  *'  to  see  one  Mustapha-Khan,  who 
was  formerly  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Mirza,  and  having  fled  into  Geor* 
gia  on  the  complaint  of  that  prince,  had  been  constrained  to  abandon 
the  country,  and  seek  refuge  at  Erzeroum,  where  he  received  support 
from  the  pacha.  He  was  at  this  time  applying  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Tnilush  army  as  instructor.  An  Armenian,  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  house, 
seeing  me  pass  in  the  street,  threw  a  stone  at  me,  and  used  some  abusive 
epithets.  1  made  a  complaint,  and  the  culprit  was  immediately  seized 
and  taken  before  the  kiaya,  '  Scoundrel,'  said  he,  *  do  you  not  know 
that  the  Franks  are  under  our  immediate  protection  ?  that  they  are  the 
gnests  of  the  Grand  Seignior?  that  we  do  not  choose  they  should  go  to 
Constantinople  with  grievances  against  us  t  You  shall  be  bastinadoed.' 
'  I  am  a  fool,  I  am  an  ass,'  said  the  Armenian.  '  How  much  must  I  pay 
net  to  be  beaten  V  '  You  shall  both  pay  and  be  beaten,'  replied  the 
inexorable  kiaya,  and  so  it  was.  The  Armenian  received  two-and-" 
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strokes  of  tbe  stick  on  tbe  soles  of  his  feet^  paid  three  hundred  phntrcs 
to  tbe  kiaya,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  those  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  beat  him.  Having  occasion  again  to  pass  down  the  same  street, 
not  only  tbe  same  scene  did  not  occur^  but  tbe  inhabitants  fled  at  m^ 
approach." 

M.  Fontanier  gives  his  advice  to  those  travellers  in  the  Levant 
who  may  be  similarly  situated,  never  to  intercede  for  the  offender. 
The  motive  is  invariably  mistaken :  they  do  not  understand  hu- 
manity, and  attribute  the  interposition  to  fear  and  weakness:  the 
unpunished  offence  is  of  course  repeated.  This  intercessioo, 
we  observe,  from  the  narratives  of  English  travellers,  to  be  far  too 
frequent  among  the  English,  with  whom  a  certain  sai'disant 
magnanimity  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  virtues.  If,  in  the 
instance  mentioned,  M.  Fontanier  had  urgently  interceded  for 
his  antagonist,  the  kiaya  and  his  people  disappointed  of  their  prey, 
would  have  attended  to  no  more  such  complaints,  and  the  insults 
would  have  been  renewed  the  next  day. 

While  our  author  was  at  Erzeroum,  a  pacha  lately  appointed 
to  Kars  passed  through.  The  different  villages  in  his  route  sent 
deputations  to  the  pacha  of  Erzeroum,  praying  to  be  excused  tbe 
honour  of  entertaming  him  and  his  suite.  He  travelled  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  lot  fell  upon  a  miserable 
Armenian  village,  about  a  league  from  Erzeroum.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  driven  out  of  their  houses,  and  everything  they  left, 
undoubtedly  as  little  as  possible,  was  seized  upon  by  tbe  new 
comers.  The  new  pacha  was  only  admitted  into  the  town  with 
a  fixed  escort,  and  three  days  were  spent  in  negotiations  and  con* 
•ferences  respecting  his  passage  through.  Neither  pacha  drank 
coffee  all  the  time,  lest  it  should  be  poisoned;  for  the  pacha  of 
Erzeroum  did  not  know  whether  the  pacha  of  Kars  bad  not  a 
commission  to  take  off  his  head  en  passant,  nor  the  pacha  of  Kan 
that  his  brother  pacha  had  not  instructions  to  intercept  him  in 
his  progress  to  a  pachalik,  which  it  might  have  been  intended 
he  never  should  reach. 

Erzeroum  is  the  reputed  Sheffield  of  the  Turkish  empire,  where 
the  best  arms  are  manufactured;  it  abounds  in  armourers.  The 
iron  comes  from  Siberia  and  India ;  that  of  Siberia  reaches  them 
by  way  of  Persia;  the  Indian  iron  is  used  for  making  the 
damasked^  sabres,  which  fetch  such  high  prices.  It  is  sold  in 
little  pieces  like  round  pebbles  or  marbles.  Tbe  sabres  which 
have  the  name  of  a  man  called  fioumou-sef  {noseless)  are  highly 
prized.  He  was  an  armourer  of  great  reputation,  of  whom  the 
pacha  commanded  a  sabre  which  should  combine  great  beauty 
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and  tightness  of  appearance,  >vith  great  weight.  The  armourer 
having  made  many  attempts  to  satisfy  him  in  vain,  at  length  took  it 
into  his  head  to  fabricate  one  of  lead.  It  was  long  carried  with 
pride  in  the  scabbard  as  a  verj  superior  work  of  art;  the  pacha^ 
however,  one  day  wagered  the  temper  of  his  sabre  against  that 
of  another,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  cut  in  two 
without  an  effort.  When  he  learned  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
him,  he  sent  for  the  armourer,  and  as  he  was  too  valuable  a  cha- 
racter to  take  off  his  head,  the  pacha  contented  himself  with 
cutting  off  his  nose,  whence  his  name.  It  was  from  his  son  that 
M .  Fontanier  learned  these  particulars,  who  never  related  them 
without  some  exultation  over  the  mighty  honour  which  Bournou- 
sef  had  received  from  the  tranchant  sabre  of  the  pacha. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  makmg  researches  in 
the  neigh  bourhood  of  a  Turkish  town.  M .  Fontanier  was  obligedi 
in  leaving  Erzeroum  on  a  little  excursion  with  a  friend,  to  be  ao* 
companied  by  two  or  three  attendants,  making  a  party  of  five  men» 
completely  armed.  On  leaving  the  town  they  were  accosted  by  a 
shepherd,  who  M'ished  to  stop  them,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  pistol 
by  way  of  enforcing  his  argument.  M.  Fontanier*s  friend  was 
however  M.  Bicchi,  the  pacha's  physician,  and  his  attendants  con- 
sidered that  he  was  therefore  great  man  enough  to  authorize  them 
to  talk  big  to  the  armed  shepherd,  who,  finding  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  stronger  party,  drew  off,  saying  that  he  took  them  for  Rus- 
sian prisoners  endeavouring  to  make  their  escape.  The  number 
of  deserters  into  Turkey  and  Persia  from  the  Russian  service  is 
immense.  On  their  arrival  they  sell  themselves  for  forty  or  fifty 
piastres,  and  seldom  repent  the  step.  When,  however,  they  are 
caught  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  they  are  hanged  without  mercy. 

M.  Fontanier  remained  a  month  at  Erzeroum,  and  at  length 
set  off  with  a  muleteer,  an  Arab  of  Diarbekir,  who  agreed  to 
conduct  him  as  far  as  Tauris,  and  there  provide  him  with  some 
other  means  of  continuing  his  route.    This  was  a  regular  caravan 
of  mules  upon  a  considerable  scale,  and  conducted  with  a  regu- 
larity and  order  far  different  from  what  our  traveller  had  become 
accustomed  to  in  the  transit  from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum.     He 
joined  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  village  called  EldiJ8| 
near  which  he  found  an  enormous  tent  spread  for  the  passengers, 
tbe  merchandise  arranged  in  bales  around  it,^  and  the  mules  of 
burden,  under  the  care  of  their  respective  drivers,  pasturing  in 
the  vicinity. 

**  A  Mahometan,  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  mules,  is  a  very  important 
personage ;  tbe  chief  of  our  caravan  deported  himself  aocordingly.  He 
j-ode  a  splendid  Arab  horse,  and  was  constantly  followed  by  a  servant:  he 
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curled  in  Hit  hand  ablunderbnss,  and  wore  a  beautiful  sabie  by  hit  side* 
When  the  tiaae  to  halt  approached,  he  preceded  us  some  way.  As  soon 
aa  he  had  found  a  convenient  place  ne  dismounted,  and  his  servant 
planted  his  lance  on  the  spot.  At  this  signal  the  mules  laden  with  the 
tenta  were  hurried  on  before,  so  that  the  travellers  on  their  arrival  found 
the  tent  pitched,  and  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  whilst  the  coffee 
was  prepared,  which  was  presented  to  us  morning  and  evening  by  the 
chief:  the  rest  of  the  day  we  provided  it  at  our  own  expense. 

''  The  profession  of  a  muleteer  in  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  hononr- 
able  and  independent.  It  is  not  surprizing,  when  we  consider  that  it 
leqaires  from  those  who  exercise  it,  extreme  integrity  and  a  great  deal  of 
intelligence.  In  these  countries  it  would  be  easy  for  a  conductor  to 
seize  upon  the  merchandise  under  his  care,  without  much  anxiety  as  to 
any  inquiry  that  might  be  made;  and  no  little  intelligence  is  required  to 
guide  his  caravan  across  territories,  frequently  laid  waste  by  war,  without 
mischief,  to  govern  so  many  servants,  to  avoid  quarrelling  and  keep  in 
•Nier  so  many  travellers  of  such  various  opinions.  Joined  to  this,  they 
are  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  police,  and  a  right  of  inspection  oa 
die  road.  It  is  rare  that  they  exercise  it,  but  they  never  hesitate  to  in- 
terfere in  the  differences  or  discussions  which  arise  in  their  camp^ 
where  they  establish  themselves  as  petty  sovereigns,  whatever  may  be 
the  quality  of  the  persons  who  may  form  a  part  of  it." 

On  the  plains  of  Suunur  the  caravan  stopped  a  day  waiting  for 
travellers  among  the  Curds.  M.  Fontanier  did  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  Uieir  wandering  habits  and  manners. 
A  curious  interview  takes  place  between  him  and  one  of  the 
nomadesy  and  in  the  dialogue  that  takes  place  we  do  not  think  the 
pupil  of  the  Ecole  Normale  has  the  advantage. 

"  The  day  after  our  an-ival  I  prepared  to  make  the  Curds  a  visit,  whea 
one  of  them  entered  my  tent,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  examined 
scrupulously  every  thing  it  contained.     I  begged  him  to  retire.    •  But 
why?   The  sun  is  hot,  your  tent  serves  for  shade,  and  I  shall  stay  in  it/ 
However,  the  chief  of  the  caravan,  who  knew  that  these  visits  were  not 
always  agreeable  to  me,  relieved  mc  of  his  presence  by  inviting  him  to 
take  coffee.     When  I  went  to  their  encampment  with  some  companions, 
it  fo  happened  that  the  first  tent  we  entered  was  his.     '  Oh  ho !'  ex- 
claimed he ;  '  here  you  arc— you  who  would  have  driven  me  away  from 
your  tent  just  now.    Think  you  that  I  would  do  the  same  to  you  ?     It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  me :— no,  sit  thee  down,  I  shall  give  thee  cofiee 
and  a  pipe — and  learn  how  much  more  estimable  a  character  is  a  Curd 
than  a  dog  of  a  Christian,  or  a  citizen  with  his  smooth  tongue.'     I  was 
altogether  astonished  at  a  compliment  I  expected  so  little,  and  I  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  my  European  costume  frequently  exposed  me 
to  rudeness  and  importunity.     *  In  that  case,'  said  he, '  why  not  stay  at 
home?  why  come  and  walk  about  a  Curd  camp,  where  no  one  in    all 
their  lives  ever  saw  a  European  ?     It  is  curiosity  that  brings  you  here  • 
why  not  indulge  the  same  failing  in  others  ?*  "  ' 

M.  Fontanier  saw  that  his  safest  retreat  was  in  silence.    There 
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18,  however,  some  difFeretice  between  handling  buttons  and 
breeches,  and  travelling  in  search  of  scientific  information. 

Among  these  people,  as  among  the  primitive  Greeks,  we  might 
almost  add  the  modem  ones,  robbery  is  not  disgraceful.  False* 
hood  is  held,  however,  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  For  their  want 
of  frankness  they  despise  the  Turks;  nevertheless  the  pacha  seems 
to  be  respected  by  them,  as  is  proved  by  the  conversation  which 
took  place  while  our  traveller  was  in  this  very  tent. 

"  *  This  Frank,'  said  his  hosts  to  an  Armenian  preseotj  who  under^ 
stood  their  language,  *  has  a  fine  sabre ;  we  must  rob  him  of  it  to-night/ 
'  No/  said  the  Armenian;  '  the  pacha  gave  it  to  hlm«  and  if  you  were  to 
take  it,  he  would  be  wrotli.'  '  Good/  said  they;  '  we  thaink  you  for 
your  counsel— not  that  we  have  any  fear  of  the  pacha,  for  he  could  not 
touch  us  in  the  mountains;  but  the  pacha  is  a  good  man,  and  we  will  do 
him  no  shame.'  " 

A  scene  still  more  singular  took  place  on  the  return  of  the  tra- 
veller to  the  tent.  Robbery,  it  would  seem,  is  not  only  not,  dia* 
graceful,  but  can  only  be  committed  in  die  dark  by  honourable 
thieves. 

'^  During  the  night  some  li6rsemen  bad  been  prowling  about  the  cara- 
van, and  had  only  retired  on  being  threatened  by  Ali-Aga,  the  chief  of 
the  caravan,  with  being  handcuffed,  and  sent  offtoCara-Hlssar.  They 
returned  in  the  day  lirae,  and  we  found  them  to  the  number  of  six  sit- 
ting in  the  great  tent.  They  were  recounting  there,  with  remariiri>le 
ndiveti,  that  they  had  come  in  the  night  only  to  see  if  there  was  any  op- 
portunity of  robbing;  that  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  employed  in  watching  the  roads.  '  Nevertheless/  said  Ali- 
Aga,  '  if  I  had  caught  you  I  should  have  taken  you  along  with  us.* 
'  Oh,'  said  they, '  that  is  not  so  easy;  we  were  on  horseback,  and  should 
have  fled.'  '  Well,  well!  if  I  see  you  again  I  shall  discbarge  my  musket 
among  yon.'  *  I'hat  is  not  so  easy  either,  for  we*  have  been  about  you 
for  these  three  days,  and  you  have  only  seen  us  once.'  '  And  do  you  in- 
tend to  come  again  to-night  ?'  '  We  do  not  think  we  shall/  '  Well !  I 
tell  you,  I,  Ali-Aga,  chief  of  the  caravan— I  say  that  I  bear  no  ill-vM 
agaxMt  you  at  this  moment^  because  no  one  robs  in  the  day-time  ;  but  I  will 
keep  a  good  watch,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  I  will  make  you  eat  pow- 
der. '  Oh,  then,  it  will  not  be  worth  while ;  besides  you  are  prooably 
going  to  encamp  seven  leagues  off,  and  that  is  too  great  a  distance.' " 

They  were  about  to  retire  when  an  affray  took  place  in  the  en- 
campment between  some  Turks  and  Persians.  The  robbers  im- 
mediately metamorphosed  themselves  into  guardians  of  the  road^ 
and  required  the  Aga  to  deliver  the  Persians  into  their  hands;  so 
commutable  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  are  the  charac- 
ters of  thieves  and  watchmen. 

The  caravan  was  followed  by  a  troop  which  always  kept  itself 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest.     It  was  composed  of 
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Turks  of  AkbaUiky  conducting  four  slaves  into  the  interior,  two 
girls  and  two  young  meii|  whom  they  proposed  to  sell  to  th« 
highest  bidder. 

**  I  was  happy  enongfa/  says  M.  Fonlanier,  **  to  acquire  the  eenfi* 
d«Me  of  the  principal  proprietor^  who  often  came  to  see  me.  and  per^ 
milted  me  to  visit  his  quarter,  and  even  to  gossip  with  his  women, 
Thi^  said  that  they  were  bom  in  a  village  of  Guriel,  near  the  mountains 
of  Akhalsik,  and  Uiat  while  children,  during  the  night,  they  had  been 
carried  oflT,  and  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  tbcir  master,  whom 
they  considered  as  their  fother.  Tbey  did  not  appear  in  the  least  un- 
comfortable at  their  lot,  and  cared  little  aboat  to  whom  they  might  be 
sold.  One  of  them  was  very  beautiful,  and  proud  of  this  advantage  | 
she  made  her  conductors  attend  upon  her  as  if  they  had  been  her  ser- 
vants. She  did  not  complain  of  her  situation,  and  preserved  an  unalter« 
able  gaiety.  The  otber  was  not  nearly  so  cheerful,  nut  it  was  her  vanity 
alone  that  suffered,  at  observing  the  low  price  set  upon  ber:  she  was 
valued  only  at  four  purses,  whilst  twenty-four  purses  were  asked  for  her 
eempanlon.  The  two  lads  might  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Baoh  purse  was  equal  to  about  eight  pounds.  The  masters  were  inees«> 
santly  sounding  the  praises  of  their  slaves,  vaunting  their  beauty  and 
their  tempers.  '  I  look  upon  these  girls,'  said  the  eldest  of  the  conduc- 
tors, ^  lilie  my  own ;  when,  during  the  night,  we  were  introduced  into 
the  village  where  they  dwelt,  I  killed  their  parents  with  my  own  band, 
and  set  fire  to  their  bouse.  We  were  well  mounted,  we  knew  the  road, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  off;  and  God  knows  with 
what  tenderness  I  have  since  brought  them  up.  Thank  heaven  tbey  are 
now  Mahometans,  and  no  man  can  say  a  word  against  their  virtue; 
otherwise  how  could  I  dare,  as  I  propose,  to  sell  them  to  persons  of  qua- 
lity and  fortune,  who  can  tdone  affonl  to  give  their  worth.'  In  fact  he 
paid  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  these  women  j  he  spent  considerable 
sums  on  their  drcM,  and  if  they  were  angry  and  abused  him,  he  scarcely 
dared  venture  a  word  in  reply. 

"  A  Persian  merchant,  desiring  either  to  show  that  he  was  rich  enough 
to  mdulge  himself  in  a  few  whims,  or  perhaps  rather  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  came  to  mv  tent  to  tell  me  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  handsomest 
of  the  two  ladies,  oeing  sure  to  sell  her  again  at  Constantinople,  if  she 
did  not  suit  him.  A  day  being  chosen  by  the  Turk  to  strike  the  bargain* 
I  was '  authorisEed  to  be  present  at  the  negotiation,  and  when  the 
hour  arrived,  we  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  Georgian  dames.  The 
Women  were  sitting  under  a  tree,  their  faces  carefully  veiled  j  we  began  to 
talk  together  at  some  distance,  when  the  master  without  ceremony  went 
and  took  off  the  veil  of  the  goddess,  and  returned  to  seat  himself.  He 
repeated  his  former  eulogies  upon  his  goods,  but  the  Persian  made  no 
higher  bid  than  four  purses.  I  cannot  say  which  was  the  most  furious, 
the  master  or  the  slave;  both  one  and  the  other  threw  themselves  upon 
the  poor  merchant,  and  beat  him  without  mercy,  crying  out  that  they 
were  not  people  for  him  to  play  his  tricks  upon.  The  lady  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  she  never  wouU  consent  to  be  sold  to  a  person  so  little 
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worthy  of  ber  cbarms,  even  did  he  ofer  double  her  price.  There  was  ao 
ead  oif  the  bittiness,  and  whatever  further  propositioos  the  siercbant 
might  have  gone  on  to  make«  they  would  listen  to  nothing  he  could  say.**> 
Our  author  afterwards  learned  that  the  Georgian  ladies  were 
both  sold  to  a  wealthy  seigneur  of  Sivas,  of  the  name  of  Solyman 
Aga;  the  beauty  fell  in  the  nuurket  to  simteen  purses^  and  the 
less  killing  charmer  rose  to  Ave;  making  altogether  about  <££80 
for  the  pau*.  The  proprietor,  in  case  of  success,  had  resolved  on 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  buying  coffee  at  Alexandria 
in  order  to  sell  it  in  his  own  country ;  bilt  we  are  not  informed 
whether  this  pious  intention  was  carried  into  execution. 

^  On  the  author's  arrival  at  Sivas,  be  was  invited  to  establish 
himself  at  the  house  of  a  Neapolitan  physician  in  the  service  of 
the  pacha.  A  Frank  doctor  seems  to  be  an  article  of  luxury  with 
the  great  men  of  the  East,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  lordly* 
Turk  treats  the  curator  of  his  person.  The  physician  is  put  upon 
the  staff.  He  has  horses  given  him  both  .for  himself,  his  servants, 
and  his  baggage ;  he  is  bound  every  day  to  pay  his  master  a  visit, 
and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  all  comers.  His  food  is  brought  from 
the  kitchens  of  the  pacha,  and  his  horses  are  fed  in  his  stables. 
The  abode  of  the  physician  at  Sivas  presented  a  confused  as- 
semblage of  Oriental  luxury  and  European  shabbiness.  His 
carpets  were  splendid,  and  Iiis  chairs  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
manufacture.  Some  books  were  scattered  among  numerous  phiala 
of  medicine.  The  only  convenient  seat-  he  had  to  offer  his  guert 
was  a  chair  with  a  hole  in  the  seat  in  lieu  of  a  cushion.  '  Nomt^ 
nally  be  had  a  salary  of  sixteen  pounds  a  month,  but  it  very  much' 
wanted  paying,  like  all  the  other  salaries  of  all  the  other  servants 
of  a  pacha.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  courts  of 
these  Turkish  authorities,  that  every  individual  in  place  must 
make  the  best  of  his  opportunities ;  he  must  oppress,  hector, 
tyrannize  and  extort  to  the  extremity  of  his  power.  As  for  the 
pacha,  he  confined  himself  to  making  an  occasional  present  of  a 
horse  he  did  not  want,  or  an  old  shawl,  on  which  occasion  liis 
generosity  was  loudly  vaunted  by  all  the  court.  A  physician  of 
the  country  would  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  position 
by  dealing  in  his  master's  favour,  by  creating  difficulties  which 
he  could  easily  smooth,  by  even  giving  medicines  a  little  violent, 
&c.  but  an  European  understands  nothing  of  all  this;  conse- 
auently,  they  generally  leave  the  country  after  having  spent  all 
they  brought,  or  if  they  gain  any  thing,  it  is  but  little ;  happy  in- 
deed if  they  are  not  driven  from  the  place  in  some  fit  of  wrath, 
after  having  been  ill-treated.  When  M.  Fontanier  arrived  at 
Sivas,  the  NeapoUtan  physician,  Dr.  Gizzi,  took  care  to  infoma 
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the  pachft  that  au  old  feUow-studeiit  of  his  and  brother  physician 
had  arrived  from  Persia,  where  he  had  been  treated  with  magni- 
ficent generosity  by  the  king,  whose  physician  he  had  beeni  and 
that  he  was  now  returning  to  his  native  country  laden  with  wealth 
and  honour.  Poor  Dr.  Gizzi  thought  that  perhaps  on  this  hint 
the  pacha  might  speak  and  open  his  purse-strings.  The  only 
result,  however,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  traveller  was  invited 
to  a  kind  of  f^te,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  owing  to  the 
mistake  of  a  eunuch ;  by  way  of  correcting  which  his  highness 
plunged  his  dagger  three  times  into  the  arm  of  the  unfortunate 
messenger.  A  second  invitation  was  given,  and  this  time  the 
eunuch  not  having  forgotten  the  lesson  he  had  received,  no  mis- 
take was  committed. 

**  We  saWj  according  to  custom,  the  slaves  of  the  pacha  playing  at 
the  djerted  and  exercisiog  with  the  pistoL  The  pacha,  who  was  viewing 
the  spectacle,  admitted  me  to  an  auaience ;  he  permitted  me  to  sit  down 
on  the  extremity  of  the  carpet  on  which  he  was  sittmg,  and  ordered 
me  a  pipe  and  coffee.  Conversation  fell  upon  the  great  news  of  the 
day,  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
event.  '  Now,'  said  he,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  we  like,  the  au* 
thorities  wilt  have  some  power.  Very  few  of  the  dogs  of  Janissaries 
have  taken  refuge  in  my  pacbalik — they  know  me — but  thank  God,  I 
have  canght  one  of  them.  I  was  well  acquainted  long  since  with  his 
line  doings  in  Constantinople,  so  when  be  arrived,  I  invited  him  to  come 
to  see  me.  I  talked  with  him  a  little,  and  then  I  shut  him  up  in  a  room 
and  had  the  door  walled  up.  It  pleased  God  that  be  should  die  of 
hunger,  and  so  he  did.  And  you,  are  you  pleased  at  this  event?' 
*  Certainly.'  '  Have  you  seen  the  splendour  ct  Mahmoud,  our  knrd  V 
'  Sultan  Mahmoud  is  always  victorious,  and  now  we  poor  travellers  may 
hope  for  protection.'  '  And  that  is  the  reason  why  our  rapscallions  and 
vagabonds  are  not  content.  You  seem  a  fine  fellow,  get  upon  horse- 
back and  go  play  the  djereed  with  the  rest.'  By  no  means  desirous  of 
receiving  a  blow  from  one  of  the  shafts  which  are  thrown  in  all  direc* 
tions  in  this  game,  I  refused  the  honour  which  his  excellency  proposed, 
saying,  that  f  was  too  poor  a  horseman.  This  confession  was  far  from 
raising  me  in  the  esteem  of  Mehemed.  '  How/  said  he,  '  because  you 
are  a  doctor,  is  that  a  reason  why  you  cannot  mount  a  horse  and  fight  ? 
Nevertheless  you  are  not  a  raya;  and  if  I  like  my  physician,  it  is  not 
because  he  doctors  me,  but  because  he  gallops  with  his  reins  thrown  on 
hb  horse's  neck,  and  knows  how  to  cast  and  catch  the  djereed  like  a 
man.'" — p.  155. 

Tliis  Mehemed  Pacha  had,  chained  in  his  court,  an  Arabian 
Hon,  and  his  grand  amusement  was  to  manoeuvre  his  guards  and 
slaves  from  a  window,  taking  care  to  make  the  horsemen  pass 
close  to  the  lion.  The  poor  animals,  in  great  alarm,  would  shy 
and  rear,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  riders,  who,  however,  seemed 
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to  have  more  fear  of  falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion^  than  from 
the  back  of  the  horses. 

The  next  town  of  magnitude  approached  by  our  traveller  was 
Tokate,  and  here  the  plague  reigned.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  fledy  and  a  melancholy  silence  brooded  over  this  populous 
city.  From  time  to  time,  groups  of  individuals  might  be  seen 
following  the  dead  to  their  last  abode.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  noise  of  the  hammers  of  the  workers  in  copper,  who  weh! 
obliged  to  continue  their  business  for  food;  they  were  not,  how- 
ever^ seen,  for  they  took  particular  care  to  shut  up  their  shop  for 
fear  of  infection ;  even  the  cafSs,  usually  so  fiiU,  were  deserted, 
except  by  a  few  Turks  smoking  in  the  balustrade,  which  appeared 
to  be  buried  in  reflection  on  the  losses  they  had  sustained  or  were 
about  to  sustain :  numerous  packs  of  dogs,  which,  by  the  death  of 
their  masters,  found  themselves  without  other  food  than  that 
accorded  by  Turkish  charity,  were  howling  in  dreadful  concert. 
When  Fontanier  asked  his  wiay,  his  question  was  answered  by 
another — was  he  a  physician  i  Would  he  cure  a  relative  affected 
with  the  plague  i  Where  he  knocked,  no  one  would  open,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  individual,  Pambouchi 
Oglou,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  recommended,  he  was  at 
first  far  from  meeting  with  the  hospitality  so  common  in  these 
countries.  But  when  the  apprehension  of  his  bringing  the 
plague  with  him  had  passed,  he  had  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  reception.  His  account  of  this  venerable  Arme- 
nian and  his  family  is  very  interesting.  Pambouchi  Oglou  is — or 
rather  was — (for  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  time 
spoken  of)  the  richest  Armenian  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Eighty 
years  of  age,  married  a  second  time  to  a  young  wife,  surrounded 
with  an  immense  family,  all  of  whom  by  the  first  marriage  were 
married  and  lived  with  him,  he  dwelt  in  the  country  and  led  the 
life  of  an  ancient  patriarch.  His  children  watched  him  with  the 
kindest  attentions ;  when  he  sat  down,  all  his  sons  remained  stand- 
ing till  he  gave  them  permission  to  be  seated.  When  he  invited 
the  elder  ones  to  smoke  with  him,  their  wives  served  them  with 
the  pipe  and  a  light,  and  then  retired  mto  a  neighbouring  apart- 
ment to  await  an  occasion  for  their  further  services.  When 
coffee  was  brought,  a  servant  brought  it  on  a  tray,  when  each 
wife  taking  the  cup  destined  for  her  husband,  came  and  presented 
it  m  the  order  of  seniority.  They  then  returned  to  their  waiting 
apartment  and  caused  themselves  to  be  similarly  served  by  their 
children.  M.  Fontanier  observes,  that  he  does  not  think  it  pos- 
sible to  find  a  more  exact  representation  of  the  manners  of  anti- 
quity; and,  surely,' if  even  a  European,  whose  education  is  so 
different,  can  appreciate  the  charms  of  this  patriarchal  existence^ 
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tbe  domestic  happiness  of  die  iodividiials  themselves  must  be 
great,  and  a£ford  no  trifling  set-off  against  the  despotism  of  the 
Eoveroment  and  the  vices  of  its  administration.  One  of  Pam* 
Douchi's  sons  bad  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  he  had  no 
children^  and  tbe  priest  was  consulted  on  the  occasion:  to  the 
husband  be  recommended  a  vovage  to  Italy,  to  the  wife  to  pay 
five-and-twenty  piastres  to  the  church.  M.  Fontanier  reproached 
him  with  this  species  of  traffic,  but  the  priest  was  not  at  a  loss  for 
a  defence. 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  '*  yon  do  not  know  this  country ;  I  can  only  live  hjr 
nmng  an  inoome  in  the  manner  you  have  seen.  Tbe  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Roae  receive  some  indeamiiiet,  but  we  are  abided  to  ^  oa 
as  well  as  we  can.  I  have  a  family  to  keep>  and  if  superstition  dul  nol 
come  a  little  to  our  assistance,  we  should  die  of  bungen  In  what  other 
way  can  I  gain  a  liveUbood !  Some  rich  persons  will  perhaps  give  me 
twenty  or  thirty  piastres,  but  most  of  tbem,  far  from  beiog  able  to  pay 
me,  come  to  crave  alms,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  them,  for  I  am  the 
father  of  tbe  flock  :  when  there  is  any  body  to  oe  bastinadoed  or  im* 
prisoned,  it  is  me  tbey  £x  upon } — see,  look  at  my  feet,  I  have  not  a  nail 
upon  my  toes,  they  have  all  dropped  off  nnder  tbe  stick.    I  have  no  other 

Sroperty  than  the  robe  I  wear,  and  that  is  a  present  from  Pambouchl- 
^gkm,  who  also  undertakes  to  supply  wine  for  tbe  mass,  decorations  for 
the  chapel,  and  tbe  priests'  robes.  I  do  not  say  that  he  feeds  me  or 
lodges  me,  for  that  is  but  a  feeble  service.  I  sleep  as  well  on  a  hard  as 
on  a  soft  bed,  and  as  long  as  one  of  my  parishioners  has  a  crust  of  bread 
be  cannot  refuse  me  the  half  of  it.*' 

A  beggar  and  an  impostor  could  not  talk  more  like  a  philoso* 
pher.  The  poor  man  conceived  that  he  muii  uot  starve ;  it  wna 
cruelly  said^  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  aome  one,  that  he  did  nol 
see  tbe  necessity. 

From  Tokate  the  route  is  considered  to  lie  thrott|;h  the  civil* 
ized  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire;  having  nothm|[  to  fear, 
therefore,  the  author  pursued  his  way  to  Amassia  without  the 
protection  of  a  caravan.  He  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
an  extraordinary  person  whom  he  met  with  on  his  road.  Thia 
was  an  Italian,  who  had  been  in  the  French  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  bein^  made  prisoner  by  tbe  Turks,  had  become  M»* 
hometan.  At  this  time  he  was  physician  to  Hussein- Pacha.  Aa 
soon  as  our  traveller  saw  him,  he  rau  up  to  meet  him,  with  tbo 
cordiality  with  which  compatriots  meet  each  other  in  the  East;*-* 
it  was,  however,  in  the  preaeace  of  Mahometans,  and  the  reacK 
gade  turned  away  his  bead  with  au  air  of  disdain,  and  conducted 
the  stranger  in  silence  to  his  tent,  where,  however,  he  quicklj 
made  up  for  his  former  gravity,  and  explained,  that  be  dared  not 
treat  a  Christian  with  the  slightest  consideration  in  the  presence 
of  MttssuUaen,  lest  the  sincerity  of  his  conversioa  should  be 
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dottbtod.  He  bore  a  bigb  reputation  for  piety ;  nevertheless,  in 
kk  teoty  be  cooaoled  himself  with  private  potations  to  a  great 
tatent^  and  made  up  for  his  forced  observances  of  Mahometan 
ferms,  by  laughing  at  all  religions. 

Neither  laws  nor  institutions  can  turn  the  stream  of  nature  :  il 
i^  supposed  that  the  Turkish  women  are  slaves,  and  obey  the 
despotic  will  of  a  lord  and  master,  but  the  truth  is,  thai  there  as 
elsewhere,  empire  is  pretty  equally  divided  :  sometimes  the  male 
rules,  as  often  the  female  —  ratheri  m  fact,  according  to  the 
lU-engtb  of  their  respective  characters,  than  to  the  jDmience  of 
the  forms  of  society.  A  physician  has  opportunities  beyond  moat 
etbar  mo  of  ascwtaining  the  state  of  domestic  life,  and  we  have 
bis  t0sti«ioay  to  the  occasional  tyranny  of  the  women.  He  was 
called  in  at  Amassia  to  a  case,  where  the  lady  bad  a  decided  ad* 
vantage  over  her  spouse  in  point  of  authority.  The  anecdote  is 
curious. 

'^  The  sad  merit  of  having  predicted  a  death  I  could  uot  ))reveDt,  gave 
me  a  high  rsputation  at  Amassia,  and  I  was  assailed  by  visitors  of  aU 
ages  and  of  every  condition :  one  of  tbem  begged  me  to  go  and  see  bis 
wife,  wbo  was  sick,  and  my  curiosity  prevailed  over  my  prudence, 
[There  was  a  risk,  us  in  a  former  case,  tbat  tbe  patient  might  be  affected 
with  tbe  plague.]  The  women  of  Amassia  are  celebrated  for  tbeir  beauty, 
and  tbis  lady,  even  among  them,  was  considered  extremely  beautiful. 
Her  busbaud  was  called  Youssouf- Aga ;  be  bad  lived  in  Constantinople, 
and  had  been  named  Musselim  of  Amassia,  bis  country ;  but  tbe  Pacha 
who  bad  appointed  him  having  been  changed,  he  bad  lost  his  employ* 
Bient,  and  oore  no  higher  rank  now  than  that  of  Ayan.  At  the  same 
lime  tbat  he  lost  his  command  in  his  town  be  lost  it  at  home,  where 
his  wift  now  Migned  in  sovereign  power.  She  was  a  Turcoman,  and 
had  been  induced  to  marry  the  Musselim  by  ambition ;  he  bad  settled 
upon  her  a  handsome  jointure,  which  w^s  increased  by  the  fortune  left 
her  by  her  father.  Tbe  Musselim,  on  tbe  other  band,  had  been  robbed 
of  his  prpperty,  and  bis  wife  gave  him  very  little  to  live  upon.  Sbe  was 
resplendent  with  jewels,  while  be,  poor  man,  was  miserably  clad  in  a 
wretcbed  old  dress.  Sbe  was  attended  by  several  negro  slaves,  wbijst  be 
had  not  even  an  attendant  to  bring  him  bis  pipe.  Before  entering  tbe 
baiem  be  bad  the  precaution  to  leave  me  in  tbe  court  awhile,  until  every 
tbing  in  the  interior  was  ready  for  my  reception.  Tbis  part  of  tbe  house 
was  arranged  exaetly  like  that  of  the  men :  at  the  extremity  was  a 
balustrade,  and  there  the  servants  remained  standing ;  tbe  mistress  was 
sitting  in  tbe  comer  of  the  sofa  near  to  the  window  of  a  square  chamber; 
at  the  entrance  was  a  little  space,  where  we  deposited  our  slippers. 
The  lady  did  not  disturb  herself  either  for  her  husband  or  me^  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  sees  so  fine  a  woman :  her  bracelets  and  her  necklace 
were  of  emeralds ;  her  robe  was  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  her 
pipe  enriched  with  diamonds  -,  her  fingers  sparkled  with  precious  stones, 
the  clasp  of  her  cincture  was  covered  with  them.    As  soon  as  I  had 
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taken  my  place,  she  ordered  her  negresses  to  hring  me  a  pipe  and  cofiee» 
and  began  to  complain  of  her  maladies,  which  appeared  to  me  much 
more  imaginary  than  reaL  I  advised  exercise  and  change  of  ai|-.  'That 
is  it/  said  she ;  'I  am  the  daughter  of  a  Curd,  a  soldier,  and  know 
how  to  climb  the  mountains,  to  tame  a  horse :  once  I  used  to  wander 
^ely  in  the  plains^  I  never  wanted  a  veil  to  put  on  when  1  went  out, 
and  what  has  an  honest  woman  to  do  with  a  veil }  Then  I  lived,  then  I 
breathed.  Now  I  must  hide  myself,  I  must  walk  slowly  and  gravely, 
and  be  followed  by  a  crowd  of  slaves  to  visit  thc^  stupid  Turkish  women 
whom  I  am  obliged  to  live  with.  Yes,  the  air  will  do  me  good,  and 
above  all  liberty'  It  was  very  clear  that  the  husband  did  not  listen  to 
my  advice  with  nearly  the  same  satisfaction  that  his  wife  did^  she  per- 
ceived it^  and  told  him,  without  ceremony,  to  go  and  order  some  more 
Gofiee.  He  went  out  and  left  us  alone.  The  wife  then  said  to  mct 
'  You  see  that  old  animal ;  it  is  ib  who  is  the  true  cause  of  my  disorder, 
and  that  is  weariness  of  the  very  si^t  of  him.  He  is  an  nnfortunate 
wretch,  and  what  pleasure  is  there  in  living  with  a  man  in  a  town 
vrithout  power  and  authority,  who  has  lost  all  he  had.  My  soul !  are 
there  no  means  of  getting  him  from  under  my  eyes }  You  are  the  chief 
of  physicians,  the  cream  of  doctors,  have  you  not  some  medicine  whichy 
with  the  aid  of  God,  could  deliver  me  from  him  ?  Then  I  will  return  to 
the  country,  where  I  enjoy  my  heahh — I  shall  lead  the  life  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  my  youth,  and  I  will  abandon  this  city,  which  I  pray 
God  to  turn  upside  down !'  *' 

M.  FontanieFi  in  the  phraseology  of  politesse  which  at  least 
remains  to  France,  if  the  substance  be  gone,  says,  ''that  al- 
though it  is  always  painful  to  refuse  a  woman  who  joins  to  great 
beauty  a  touching  expression  of  voice  and  a  gracious  smile,  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  recommending  once  more  to  tbe 
husband  that  he  should  take  bis  wife  into  the  country."  We  do 
not  suppose  that  an  Englishman  would  bave  felt  more  honour  at 
the  lady's  proposal  than  M.  Fontanier,  but  assuredly  he  would 
not  have  spoken  of  a  touching  voice  and  gracious  smiles  in  tbe 
same  breath  with  a  proposition  of  husband-poisoning.  Although 
the  traveller  flattered  himself  that  he  had  now  only  to  traverse 
the  civilized  portion  of  Turkey,  two  adventures  which  befel  him 
iu  the  remainder  of  his  journey,  and  as  he  approached  the  Euro- 
pean districts  of  the  Empire,  gave  him  to  understand,  what  in- 
deed  be  already  very  well  knew,  in  how  different  a  sense  the  term 
civilization  is  to  be  taken  in  the  East.  At  Marcivan,  tbe  next 
place  of  importance  to  Amassia,  M.  Fontanier  lodged  at  the  Ar» 
nienian  convent  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  the  morning 
after  his  arrival  his  servant  discharged  his  musket,  and  replaced  it 
in  the  room  where  his  master  was  breakfasting ;  all  of  a  suddeu 
a  Turk  presented  himself  at  the  gate,  and  ransacked,  without 
ceremony,  the  apartment  of  the  archbishop;  he  then  entered 
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M.  Fonianier's  apartment,  and  laid  hold  of  the  musket.  A 
ftruggle  ensoedy  pistoh  were  motually  preseoted,  but  by  the  aid 
of  a  servant  the  musket  was  recovered,  and  the  Turk  set  off  to 
fetch  a  reinforcement,  in  order  to  seize  the  *'  Russian  spy''  he  had 
found  concealed  in  die  convent  The  gates  of  the  convent  were 
shut,  the  monks  were  in  the  greatest  affright,  and  the  archbishop 
hurried  away  to  consult  the  Aga. 

**  When  the  Aga  entered/*  says  M.  Fontanier,  "  I  exhibited  my  fir- 
man to  bun,  and  demanded  jnstice;  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  with  con- 
tempt, I  then  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  bnt  to  set  off  with  all 
speed,  and  to  take  refuge  at  the  town.  While  my  horses  were  getting 
ready,  the  archbishop,  trembling  with  ^gbt,  bad  caused  refreshments  to 
be  served  for  the  Aga,  and  was  trying  to  prove  to  him  what  a  misfortune 
it  would  be  for  the  place  if  a  Frank  were  to  disappear  suddenly  ;  that 
tbey  would  not  fail  to  send  a  capidgirbachi,  and  some  enormous  contribn- 
tion  would  be  imposed  upon  them.  '  And  what  is  that  to  me  V  answered 
the  Aga,  '  if  any  body  pays,  it  will  be  thou.  Do  you  suppose  the  Mus- 
sulmans will  have  to  pay  ?  You  have  too  much  treasure.  Thou  art  an 
old  dog,  an  old  misery  thou  bidest  tby  gold.  If  I  had  thy  bouse  pro* 
perly  ransacked,  God  knows  bow  much  I  should  find  5  but  this  will  all 
come  to  pass  with  the  aid  of  the  AU-Powerfnl.' 

**  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  town  I  went  to  the  Musselim.  I  saw  an 
old  ill-looking  roan,  squatting  on  a  mat,  eating  grapes.  '  Effendi,'  said 
I  to  him, '  I  am  a  stranger,  and  1  am  come  to  demand  your  protection.' 
'  What  are  you  doing  here  V  '  I  am  a  traveller.'  *  From  what  country  V 
'  A  Frenchman.*  '  What  have  the  French  to  do  here  >  Is  this  your  country? 
Why  do  yon  not  stay  at  home  V  ^  I  am  the  bearer  of  afirman.'  *  What  is  that 
to  roe  ?  Show  it  to  me,  and  tell  me  first  what  it  is  you  have  been  about.' 
'  When  the  firman  was  given  to  me,  my  object  was  well  known,  and  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  you  will  find  out.'  '  True,  eat  some 
^pes.'  '  I  have  just  breakfasted/  '  Grapes  never  do  any  barm.  I  know 
tbe  Franks.  I  have  been  at  Belgrade ;  the  dogs—- you  must  ill  treat 
them,  or  tbey  are  always  crying  out.  Dost  tbou  smoke  ?— take  coffee  V 
'  Yes.'  '  Good :  tby  countrymen  have  not  so  much  sense  as  tbou  bast, 
tbey  do  not  know  bow  to  smoke.'  He  then  began  to  read  ray  firman, 
and  after  be  had  finished,  inquired  into  tbe  motive  tbat  bad  brougbt  me. 
I  detailed  my  grievance,  and  tbis  is  literally  tbe  answer  he  gave  me. 
'  Listen,  you  have  recovered  your  gun,  and  you  have  lost  nothing;  if 
you  had  D.een  killed,  it  would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  just 
as  it  is.  What  is  a  man,  and  especially  aU  infidel  ?  Be  still,  and  pro- 
mise me  tbat  when  you  get  to  Constantinople  you  will  make  no  com- 
plaints i  they  will  not  fail  to  plague  me;  they  only  want  a  pretext.  If 
you  had  come  an  hour  ago  I  could  have  done  you  justice ;  I  had  with 
me  the  son  of  tbe  Aga,  who  has  insulted  you;  I  would  have  retained 
him,  and  got  as  much  from  him  as  two  thousand  piastres ;  but  he  is 
gone,  and  it  is  not  probable  tbat  be  will  come  back  while  you  are  here. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  and  make  war  against  a  village,  and 
spend  more  money  than  it  will  cost  me.    Send  and  fttch  the  things  you 
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bftTe  left  bebind,  and  tf  ibey  keep  tbem,  why,  God  !s  great,  ead  ywi 
aiiist  do  at  well  as  yoa  can.  To^morroWi  on  the  mad,  yoo  will  fitid  a 
Tillage  called  Haggi-Ketti  -,  my  brother  commaiids  U^--he  il  Uli^-^do  not 
forget  to  call  and  see  bim  en  pM$$ani,'  ** 

M.  Fontauier  recovered  hia  effects  and  set  out  again  on  hii 
journey.  Hia  next  adventure  was  more  serioua;  we  will  leave 
him  to  tell  his  own  story.  It  ia  another  judicial  anecdote  of 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Osniandjik,  I  was  overcome  With  fatigue  and 
beat,  and  In  that  state  of  irritation  and  discontent  well  understood  by  all 
those  who  in  the  Levant  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  the  thousand  "and* 
one  absurdities  of  the  iobabitanto,  to  undergo  th^elr  oontempt,  witbont 
meeting  a  single  individual  with  whom  to  exchange  an  idea.  I  took  my 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  cafi^,  in  a  place  elevated  a  little  above  the 
soil,  in  one  of  the  compartments  or  boxes  made  by  means  of  the  balus* 
trade.  My  servant  came  to  announce  to  me  that  the  muleteer  would 
not  go  any  further  because  be  bad  made  another  engagement  at  Mar- 
dvan.  It  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  take  me  to  Tossia,  and  I 
caused  him  to  be  told  that  if  be  could  find  a  substitute  on  the  same  con- 
ditions  he  might  go  $  that  otherwise  I  should  send  to  the  Kban^  wbert 
bis  mules  were  put  up,  and  that  I  should  make  the  master  of  the  bouse 
responsible  for  them :  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country  I  bad  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  they  engaged  not  to  permit  his  departure.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  man  presented  himself  before  me  and  said, '  I>o  you  sup- 

Cthat  I  don't  know  who  you  are  ?  You  are  a  Russian  spy :  you 
I  come  to  look  out  for  our  mines  and  our  treasures ;  do  you  not 
write  and  ask  questions  }  If  the  Armenian  had  not  been  with  vou  I 
would  have  played  you  a  pretty  trick.    And  for  all  that  yon  talk  like  a 

ficha,  you  are  nothing  but  a  dog,  a  m  ■  ■ .'  However  accustomed 
had  become  to  these  pleasing  epithets,  I  was  not  at  the  moment  Itt 
a  humour  to  bear  them.  I  had  m  my  lland  a  large  pipe  of  dieny* 
tree  wood,  and  with  all  the  force  that  God  has  given  me  I  discharged  a 
blow  of  it  on  his  head.  In  an  instant  all  the  rayas  leaped  out  oSf  the 
windows^  that  they  might  not  be  taken  for  witnesses :  the  Mussulmans 
sitting  in  the  cafe  bowed  their  heads,  and  exclaimed  Allah !  Allah ! 
while  my  antagonist  squatted  down  until  be  bad  recovered  himself  a 
little  from  the  blow.  I  saw  my  imprudence  too  late  5  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  support  the  character  I  had  assumed.  I  went  into  the 
caf6,  and  addressing  myself  to  the  master,  I  asked  him  if  I  had  not  acted 
right  in  not  permitting  myself  to  be  insulted.  *  Is  this  right  V  said  1 1 
'  am  I  not  a  guest — a  momvssqfir  ?  am  I  to  be  abused  ?  This  fellow 
himself,  is  he  a  true  Mussulman — is  he  not  rather  a  Curd,  perhapa  even 
a  Yezidi  ?  for  be  is  from  Bitlis.  A  good  Osmanli,  would  be  have  acted 
in  this  manner  ?  after  having  made  his  bargain  would  be  have  broken  it 
without  reason  ?  Would  he  have  insulted  a  traveller  who  carries  a 
firman  of  the  sultan  Mahmoud,  our  lord  :  a  bouyourdou  of  Mebemed^Ali, 
our  lord,  who  is  the  particular  friend  of  Oalib-Pacha,  of  the  Musselim, 
and  of  the  Cadi  of  Amassia  3  a  great  physician  too,  who  has  saved  tbe 
life  of  so  many  sick  persons }'   Such  was  tbe  reasoning  I  was  compelled 
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to  tmploy ;  and  if  evet  I  was  mttificd  wHh  my  eloqueiioe  it  was  ofi  M9 
oceaaioo^  when  the  mnster  of  the  cM,  casting  bis  eyes  on  the  company^ 
said  to  me,  *  Fear  nothing ;  if  yoa  have  a  firman  of  great  length  they 
dare  not  do  anything  against  you ;  besides,  I  will  interfere  in  the  matter. 
Ton  bate  alighted  at  my  house }  I  shall  speak  in  your  favour  rather  than 
for  this  man,  who  has  not  even  talsen  a  cup  of  coftee  of  me.'  An  instant 
after,  the  guard  of  the  Cadi  came  to  fetch  mt,  and  I  was  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  vaivode,  where,  for  the  moment,  he  administered  jus- 
tice. Another  affair  was  going  on  when  we  arrived,  between  a  woman 
^d  her  husband,  whom  she  accused  of  infidelity.  She  complained  that 
he  did  not  allow  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of  candle,  of  salt,  and  of  wood, 
according  to  law ;  that  he  neglected  her,  and  in  order  to  represent  this 
last  case,  she  had  taken  care  to  turn  the  slippers  he  had  placed  at  the 
door  wrong  side  foremost.  The  husband  was  threatened  with  the  bas- 
tinadoe :  he  disputed  for  some  time  respecting  the  fine  of  fifty  piastres^ 
to  which  he  was  condemned,  and  managed  to  make  them  reduce  it  to 
forty.  In  pronouncing  tbis  judgment,  the  Cadi  kept  himself  at  the 
comer  of  the  apartment,  and  all  those  who  were  not  interested  in  the 
trial  seated  themselves  on  the  divan  which  surrounded  the  apartment : 
each  of  the  auditors  gave  his  advice  without  being  asked.  On  one  side 
was  a  balustrade,  behind  which  the  parties  stood.  Here  we  were  beard 
in  our  turn.  The  muleteer  began  :  '  I  am,*  said  he,  '  a  good  Mussul- 
man ;  my  name  is  Ahmed,  of  fiitlis.  I  am,  besides,  a  poor  man ;  I 
have  but  ten  mules  with  which  to  gain  a  livelihood,  but,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  the  great  and  the  small  are  equal  and  poor  before  God,  and  we 
aie  in  a  Mahometan  country.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  the  disgrace  of 
being  struck  by  an  infidel.  Shall  that  go  unpunished  ?'  *  Allah ! 
Allah!*  exclaimed  the  auditory.  Then  the  Cadi  asked,  ^Who  has 
struek  thee  Y  '  lliat  is  he,'  answered  he,  pointing  roe  out.  I  then  ad* 
vanced  to  avow  the  fact,  and  plead  my  cause.  '  Hast  thou  a  ie»k6ri  f 
(a  species  of  passport)  said  the  Cadi.  '  No ;  but  I  have  a  firman,  and 
more,  a  houyourdcu  of  the  pacha  Mebemed,  our  seigneur.'  '  Show  it.' 
He  took  it,  and  exclaimed, '  Think'st  thou  that  Mahomet-Pacha— that 
tHe  son  of  the  slave  himself,  (the  sultan,)  could  protect  you  when  you 
strike  a  true  believer  ?  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet :  know'st  thou  not  that  thou  art  an  infidel,  a  dog,  an  unclean 
animal,  a  thing  hideous  and  foul  before  the  law  >*  The  entire  auditory 
appeared  to  approve  of  this  speech,  when  the  vaivode  entered  and  took 
c^nizance  of  the  affair.  When  be  was  told  what  bad  taken  place,  he 
said  cooly,  *  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  punish  and  bastinade  him.' 
Preparations  for  my  punishment  were  commenced  i  T  knew  them  very 
well,  but  the  necessity  of  figuring  as  the  principal  actor  on  the  occasion 
gave  a  new  horror  to  them.  The  flickering  light  which  the  fir  torches 
borne  by  the  attendants  threw  upon  the  scene  increased  its  terrible 
eflfect.  I  saw  the  log  of  wood  brought  in,  to  which  was  attached  the 
cord  destined  to  bind  my  feet.  The  guards  were  armed  with  sticks  for 
tbe  punishment,  but  my  faithful  landlord  of  the  coffee-room  did  not 
abandon  me :  he  cried  out,  *  Aman !  Aman !'  (pardon  !  pardon !)  and 
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the  exeoatioQ  of  the  sentence  was  suspended.  I  took  advantage  of  ibis 
moment  to  approach  the  Cadi>  and  said, '  I  want  my  firman  and  my 
bouyourdoa,  because  they  belong  to  me ;  if  you  dare  to  touch  me,  you 
have  the  power,  hut  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  forget  it.  You  are  a  cadi, 
and  are  not  ignorant  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Staroboul.'  '  Ah !  you 
will  write,'  said  he,  '  and  I  know  how  to  write  too.  Go,  dcg— get  thee 
home— to-morrow  I  will  make  thee  come  to  Mekeme  ;  for  in  truth  this 
is  not  the  place  to  do  justice  in.*  With  what  satisfaction  I  hastened  to 
obey  him,  and  entered  my  domicile !  My  host  was  not  long  in  return- 
ing, and  assured  me  that  in  his  character  of  witness  he  had  settled  my 
aflPair.  'It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  true  believer,'  said  he,  'to  have 
been  struck  by  an  infidel :  it  is  a  stain  which  Ahmed  will  never  be  able 
to  wipe  out.  But  he  was  without  arms,  and  I  almost  think  he  is  a 
Yezidi;  for  he  never  saluted  me,  and  has  not  taken  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
my  house/ 

"  llie  next  morning,  at  an  early  how*,  the  Cadi  sent  for  me  again  ; 
but  this  time  it  was  the  secretary  who  was  the  messenger,  and  performed 
his  task  with  great  politeness.    As  soon  as  I  arrived,  the  judge  made  me 
sit  down,  and  ordered  coffee  and  a  pipe  to  be  brought  to  me.     '  Well,' 
said  he  to  me,  '  you  played  a  fine  trick  yesterday,  and  chose  your  place 
well.     Did  you  suppose  you  were  at  Smyrna  or  Constantinople  ?     You 
are  here  in  a  Turkish  country,  among  'Ihnrh,  among  savages,  among 
devils  incarnate,  who  every  day  put  me  in  as  great  a  fright  as  I  put  you 
yesterday.    Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  privileges  of  the  Franks? 
I  am  from  Smyrna;  there  I  have  visited  some  of  your  compatriots^  and 
yet  I  was  obliged  to  treat  you  yesterday  as  I  did.    You  saw  all  those 
armed  men  who  filled  the  room,  if  I  had  taken  your  part,  I  should  have 
been  as  much  compromised  as  you.    Luckily  your  landlord  ventured  to 
take  up  your  defence.    I  could  not  have  done  it.     Go  into  my  stable, 
look  at  my  horses,  they  are  all  ready  for  instant  departure,  for  ^m  one 
moment  to  another  I  am  never  certain  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  example  of  my  colleague  of  Marcivan.    However,  your  affair 
is  not  finished.     The  muleteer  demands  justice,  and  I  cannot  refuse  it. 
He  desires  that  I  should  give  thee  up  to  him,  that  he  may  take  thee 
before  the  pacha.    Listen,  you  are  a  doctor,  therefore  you  will  gain 
money  enough  on  your  road  to  take  you  to  Constantinople.    Give  me 
what  you  have,  in  order  to  indemnify  your  antagonist,  and  then  you  will 
be  free  to  depart.'     I  refused  these  terms,  and  declared  that  I  would  pay 
nothing.    In  the  mean  time  the  plaintiff  arrived.    Whilst  the  cadi  treated 
with  him,  he  sent  me  into  another  room,  where  his  servants  were ;  he 
then  recalled  me,  and  sent  the  muleteer  to  take  my  place.     I  consented, 
at  last,  to  pay  300  piastres  as  an  indemnity,  to  cure  the  wound  I  had 
made.    The  judge  then  made  us  come  in  together.     '  Thou,  muleteer,* 
said  he,  *  art  thou  satisfied  V    *  Yes.'     '  Salute  thy  adversary.'    •  Thou, 
doctor,  art  thou  content?  salute  Ahmed.    Give  each  of  you  a  piece  of 
twelve  piastres  to  my  servants,  and  it  is  ended.     I  will  take  charge  of 
the  money  and  hand  it  over.'    '  But,'  said  Ahmed  of  Bitlis,  ^  I  have 
the  mark  of  a  blow  from  a  Christian,  what  a  disgrace  will  this  he  to  me. 
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how  am  I  to  say  that  I  have  been  struck?*  '  Thoa  wilt  hit  upon  some 
lie/  said  the  cadi« '  say  it  was  your  horses^  for  in  truth  it  is  not  decent 
that  you  should  confess  to  hate  been  beaten  by  this  infidel/  "—p.  167* 

It  might  have  been  sappoaed  that  this  singular  biatory  of  a 
Tarkiah  trial  for  aasault  and  battery  would  have  ended  here,  but 
not  8O9 — by  accident  M.  Fontanter  again  MX  in  with  Abmed  of 
Bitiis.  He  found  from  a  conversation  with  himi  that  after  his 
departure,  the  cadi  had  retained  for  his  own  use  the  whole  of 
the  three  hundred  piaatresy  had  made  him  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  tiialy  and  moreover  eiven  him  the  bastinado  for  having 
broken  hia  engagements ! !  It  was  not,  however^  the  blows  he 
had  received  from  the  cadi  which  affected  him,  '^  that,",  said 
he,  '^  might  happen  to  any  Mahometan,  without  affecting  hia 
honour;  but  havmg  been  stnick  by  a  Christian,  and  not  having 
obtained  revenue,  that  was  the  misfortune,  it  was  an  outrage 
upon  religion  itself/'  The  poor  man  told  M.  Fontanier  timt 
he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  pass  again  by  Osmangik,  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  he  should  shave  bis  head,  the  sign 
of  independence  and  liberty. 

It  will  be  considered,  we  trust,  that  the  passages  we  have  taken 
pains  to  select, illustrate  in  some  degree  the  Turkish  character:  it 
18  rare  to  find  a  traveller  with  such  a  thorough  and  philosophical 
comprehension  of  its  peculiarities  as  M«  Fontanier.  We  must 
refer  to  the  work  for  multitudinous  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  our 
opinion.  Had  our  space  admitted,  we  should  have  introduced 
other  characteristic  incidents  which  occurred  to  the  author  during 
the  continuation  of  his  travels.  The  more  remarkable  of  his  ob- 
servations and  anecdotes  turn  upon  the  indifference  of  the  Turks 
to  human  suffering,  or  the  predominant  influence  of  their  religion 
in  affairs  of  government,  when  Europeans,  attributing  to  them 
European  notions,  have  so  constantly  misconceived  their  opera^ 
tions  and  their  motives  to  action.  We  have  confined  our  remarks 
to  the  accidents  of  the  voyage,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  personal 
nature.  The  scientific  and  antiquarian  observations  are  not  un- 
irequent,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  our  author  travelled 
were  of  a  kind  to  prevent  their  being  followed  up  in  any  investi- 
gations of  a  strikingly  useful  kind.  The  geological  portions  are 
the  most  ample,  and  they  will  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of 
interesting  matter  to  geologists.  But  in  a  country  where  looking 
at  a  stratum  is  construed  into  a  robbery  of  secret  treasures,  where 
to  copy  an  inscription  is  conjuring,  and  measuring  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  flat  Russian  espionage,  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
an  unprotected  traveller.  M.  Fontanier  found  himself  in  Turkey 
during  an  eventful  period  of  its  modem  history*  He  was  at  Con- 
atantinople,  the  first  time,  immediately  after  the  Greek  revolt,  and 
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again  just  after  the  destruction  of  the  Janissariea;  favourable 
epochs  for  observations  upon  the  perplexed  yet  clumsy  machinery 
of  the  Turkish  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  journey,  some  of  the  incideDts  of  which  we 
have  extracted;  M.  rontanier  arrived  at  the  capital,  where  he 
made  some  stay.  He  then  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and  from  thence 
sailed  among  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  staying  at  one  of  them 
when  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought.  This  was  a  season  of 
anarchy  and  distress  for  Greece,  and  termination  of  it  was  not  at 
that  time  even  visible  upon  the  political  horison.  The  picture 
of  this  extraordinary  country  is  well  drawn,  and  the  observations 
of  M.  Fontanier  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and  freedom 
from  prejudice ;  but  even  if  the  new  fortunes  preparing  for  Greece, 
and  the  change  in  its  circumstances  since  the  period  spoken  of, 
did  not  deprive  the  author's  narrative  of  a  portion  of  its  interest, 
still  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  have  no  space  left  to  enter  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  it  is  time  to  close  these  agreeable  and  in* 
stnictive  volumes. 


(     «43    ) 
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ABT.}a«— P/fi^ofcAt  n/ip;  CtfrflPt^Godofr.Henr.Schaefer.  Vol.1.— V. 
ISmo.    Lipsix.  1825—30. 

Avrm  tbe  many  editkms  which  have  heen  poUished  of  the  Lives  «f 

Pialereh,  it  would  be  natond  to  expect  that  tbe  text  of  to  popular  a 

work,  of  so  popular  an  author^  would  have  been  tolerably  established) 

and  brought  to  a  state  of  general  correctness.  The  true,  however,  is  not 

always  the  probable ;  and  even  after  tbe  edition  of  Coray,  (of  which 

we  only  speak  from  Mr.  Schaefer's  extracts,)  it  must  be  confessed  that 

much  remained  to  be  done  by  a  careful  editor.     Of  this  opportunity  for 

improvement,  Mr.  Schaefer  has  availed  himself  in  a  new  edition  of  the 

Lives  of  Plutarch,  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Leipsig  collection 

of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  which  all  our  classical  readers  are 

doubtless  acquainted.    The  work  has  appeared  in  numbers,  and  will 

be  completed  in  six  volumes  ;   the  three  first  and  part  of  the  fourth 

containing  the  text,  while  the  rest  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  are  occupied 

with  the  notes  ;  the  sixth  and  last  volume  has  not  yet  appeared.     In  a 

short  notice  prefixed  to  the  first  Yolume,  Mr.  Schaefer  says :  "  Textus 

novis  curis  recognitus,  passimque  ita  refictus  est  ut,  nisi  ipsam  Scriptoris 

maanm   (quod  quis  in  tanta  vanitate  critices  conjecturalis  spondere 

audeat  })  certe  probabiliorem  vulgata  scripturam  dare  videatur.      This 

statement  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  the  editor  has  undoubtedly 

introduced  many  and  great  improvements  in  the  text  j  nevertheless,  the 

corrections  of  many  errors,  of  every  kind,  are  reserved  for  tbe  notes  5  from 

which  we  infer^  that  a  short  delay  in  the  printing  would  have  consider* 

ably  inereased  the  convenience  of   the  reader  of  this  edition.     For 

instance,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  places  in  the  first  eight  pages, 

where  Mr.  Schaefer  rejects,  or  otherwise  corrects,  the  readings  received 

in  his  own  text.     It  appears  too,  from  the  following  statement,  that  the 

punctuation  was  left  in  great  measure  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  corrector 

of  tbe  press,  which  in  a  Greek  book  is  rather  dangerous.    Ad  vol.  i. 

p-  94,  4,     **  Omnino  pervellem  Teubnenani  correctores  in  distinguendo 

omninoqueincorrigendo  rem  passim  melius  gessissent:  nam  ut  ipse  cor- 

ligerem  specimina  typothetica  non  licuit  per  caliginem  oculorum.  Primi 

quidem  volaminis,  cujus  recognitione  partim  excluderer  ob  redemtoris 

lestinationem,  correctori,  non  indocto  juveni,  hoc  dederam  in  mandatis, 

ut  ingentem  commatum  inepte  positorum  vim  deleret.    Id  illenunc  recte 

fecit,  nunc  secus,  ut  aliis  locis  deleret  servanda,  aliis  servaret  delenda.*' 

We  trust,  howavQTj  that  the  number  and  value  of  Mr.  Schaefer*8  corree- 

r2 
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tions  and  explanations  will  loon  enable  bim  to  remoTe  all  Ibeae  bionutheB 
in  a  second  edition. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give,  by  namerous  extracts^  an  adeqoate 
idea  of  Mr.  Scbaefer's  peiformancey  or  even  to  give  specimens  of  his 
criticisms  from  all  tbe  different  lives.  We  wili^  therefore^  select  a  few 
remarks  in  different  places : 

"  Vit.  Tbes.  vi.  p.  7.  9.  rare  ii  irayrairaaiy  Ijv  ^apipig  w€wovBm£ 
OTttp  vartpov  -xpoyoiQ  iroXXot^  QtfAioTOKkfjt  ivaO$,  aeal  elirey  wc  Kadevhw 
aifrov  o(fK  ifTi  to  M(Xrca&)v  rpSratov. 

On  tbis  passage  Mr.  Scbaefer  says  :  "  Negligentiils  vincta  oratio. 
Sane  roalles  Swep — waBi^y  tlwey.  Sed  talia  Plutvcfai  gravitas  aliarum 
curiosa  rerum  non  curat.  Similis  in  construendo  negligentia,  p.  45.  8.*' 
The  construction  cited  by  Mr.  Scbaefer  is  not  parallel.  Tbe  awkward- 
ness in  tbe  passage  before  us  arises  from  the  two  verbs  i^  and  slirev  no| 
referring  to  the  same  nominative  case.  We  would  read  iwaOei^,  &Mrr 
4bc  tfa0ev2eiF,  &c. 

Tbes.  viii.  p.  7.  37.  Mr.  Scbaefer  rightly  prefers  I/riff  to  Hpnc- 
Tbe  first  syllable  is  used  short  by  Ovid. 

Tbes.  xvii.   Here,  and  in  other  places,  lytOeoc  should  be  written  jfSeoc* 

Tbes.  xxiii.  p.  18.  7.  iippiOm  h  cal  rifuyoQ  airrf,  koI  rove  hwh  rmi^ 
wapavx^yr^y  rsv  latruov  <Aiuav  irafyv  elc  Ovalay  auTf  rcXcIv  diro^ep^c* 

Otiried  Miiller  (Mytbologie,  p.  272)  reads  rifiivo^  Alyei  for  rifurot 
oMI  and  ocKovc  erct(ar  for  ouaty  iraf/ty. 

Tbes.  XXX.  p.  23.  26.  TletpOovc  2c  rponpOQ  rliy  St^iay  wpartlya^ 
inikeuffty  aMv  ytyiffOai  SiKatni^y  [roy  Qriaia]  r^C  (iotjXaalac 

It  seems  to  us  that  tbe  words  which  we  have  enclosed  in  brackets  are 
a  mere  marginal  gloss,  and  should  be  omitted. 

Tbes.  xxxii.  ad  fin.  ov  fii^y  cIjcoc  airov  Qiitri^^  frapdyroc  &X«#ycu  riiy 
re  firrripa  cat  rorc  'A^2rac. 

Mr.  Scbaefer  corrects  iiKAyai  Ay,  the  sense  being  "  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, if  Theseus  had  been  present,  that  his  mother  and  Aphidna  would 
have  been  taken."  Without  the  particle  the  sense  would  be  :  "It  is 
not  probable  that  bis  mother,  &c.  wiil  be  taken.  Thus,  in  Aristot. 
Rhet.  ii.  19.  24.  el  ervyyef^l,  cbroc  Scrac.  "  If  it  is  cloudy,  it  is  probable 
that  there  wili  be  rain.** 

Romul.  xvii.  p.  45.  33.    The  following  verse  of  Sipylus  is  quoted : 
h  ^'  &yx<*^  Taprtjta  napa  KairircuXiov  aliroc. 

Mr.  Scbaefer  approves  irapal,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  necessary.  We 
would  write  Tapwya. 

Romul.  xviii.  p.  46.  30.  Noi;/«aF.]  Sic  Coraes.  vulg.  No/iay.  In 
nominibus  Romanis  magna  est  scribendi  inconstantia  codicum  Flutar- 
cheorum.     Quam  qui  ipsi  Plutarcho  tribuunt,  verios,  opiuor,  judicant, 

2uam  qoi  Hbrariis.— Conf.  Coraes  T.  i.  p.  373.  Sed  quod  Mosenis  in 
!reuzeri  Meletem.  ii.  p.  33.  ait,  si  Plutarchi  hsec  culpa  sit,  Plutarcbum 
secum  ipsum  in  concordiain  esse  redigendum,  neminem,  puto,  assentien- 
tern  babebit.  Critici  enim  est  librarionim  errores  corrigere,oon  difliiigere 
manum  ipsorum  scriptorura.*'— 6VAac/*er. 

In  writing  the  Greek  forms  of  Latin  names,  it  seems  to  us  advisable* 
when  there  is  a  choice^  to  adhere  to  the  quaniity  of  the  Latin  name. 
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TliQs  we  diOQld  prefer  No^c  to  Nov/rac.    In  many  cases^  however,  the 
qiiantiiy  i8  changed,  e.  g.  m  TovrovXoi  for  RuiuU. 

Lycurg.  ti.  p.  70.  21.  Mr.  Schaefer  gives  the  famous  rhetra  of 
Lycnrgns,  in  the  text,  divided  thus : 

Aide  *EXXaylov  i«t  'ABfiv&Q  'EXXoytac  Acpov  iifmv&fuyay,  ^vX&c 
^Xofayro  col  m^c  ift^^iasra  rfn&Koyra,  yepowlay  avy  Apxayerouct 
Kttraffr^ffarra  <lpac  e{  ^Ipac  ^treXXd^ecv,  &c. 

In  the  notes  he  says :  **  Sic  interpunge  :  djS^ayra^  rpuueoira  yipov- 
a/av  ^y  iLpxoyiraie  Karaariieravra,*'  The  meaning  of  this  would  he : 
'^  Hamg  appointed  thirty  men  as  a  council  with  the  princes.'* 

It  appesffs  to  us,  that  the  old  punctuation,  hy  which  rpicucovra  is 
joined  to  ii^c,  is  fiur  preferable. 

Lycnrg.  six.  *Av  wrwxo^  fUvif^e  xai  ftii  fUah^  Arcpoc  Barifxa  kparirnre. 
The  last  word  is  the  conjecture  of  Coraes  for  cparen/iev.  Valckenaer 
pvoposes  Kpeeritm.  Mr.  Schaefer  approves  Ipec^i^,  for  circ{i7r$.  Miiller 
Dorier,  voL  ii.  p.  52.  conjectures  cpajy  kt^iuv. 

PericL  xvi.  The  following  lines  of  Teledides  are  quoted,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  Athenians  gave  to  Pericles 

frdXc^y  rt  fSpovc^  avr&c  re  iriTKfcc  rac  fuy  &7r,  rac  8*  dvoXveev, 
XdtVa  TEiytj  ro  fiey  oiKo^Ofuly,  ra  3e  avra  vrdkiy  icarci/3aXXeiv, 
tnroyiac,  Zvya^iv,  KparOQ,  €ipiiyfjy,  irXovr^v  r  evSai/Myiay  re. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  filling  tbe  hiatus  in  the  second  line.  Erfurdt 
read  ra  ii  ralra,  understanding  ra  fiiy  and  ra  ie  to  mean,  "  at  one 
time,"  and  "  at  another  time/*  Mr.  Schaefer  says  that  this  is  impossible, 
and  that  the  meaning  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  tuq  fuy  and  rac  ^e 
in  the  first  line.  He  himself  proposes  ra  d*  ivayra  troKiy  rara/SaXXccv : 
lyayra  TcoKiy  being  used  like  rovvayrioy  aZ  in  Plato  Phsdr.  p.  268. 

Alcib.  xxyiii.  p.  338.  3.  eppec  ra  icaXa.  IMlyiiipoQ  iiirtaaovcL.  Ttty' 
wyrt  T&yipiQ.     hvopiout^  rl  ypii  ipay* 

We  agree  completely  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Schaefer  on 
the  opinion  of  Valckenaer,  that  this  famous  letter  consists  of  two  cho- 
liambics : 

"  Batavi  commentum  quoties  legi,  legi  subridens  :  quippe  Spartano-* 
mm  res  illo  temporis  articulo  ita  claudicabant  ipse,  nt  nemo  ex  illorum 
dncibus  videatur  potuisse  otiari  scazontibus  labricandis.  Adde  quod 
etiam  in  summo  otio  hie  lusus  erat  futurus  Uteris  de  re  publica  scriptls 
indignissimus.  *  Quis  non  crederet  insanire  dncem  qui  de  clade  accepta 
ad  civitatem  scriberet  c/i/i^poic  ?" 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  even  if  the  first  two  clauses  be  forced 
into  metre,  by  suppo<$ing  that  the  first  syllable  of  koKoq  is  used  long, 
and  by  inserting  yt  after  M/v9apoc,  nothing  will  make  the  two  last 
clauses  long  enough  by  one  syllable  for  a  scazon. 

Aemil.  Paul.  i.  p.  415.    The  following  line  is  quoted  : 
^€11,  ^ei;,  ri  Tovrov  X^Pt*^  fuHoy  hy  Xfi/3oi( ; 

*'  Est  Sophoclis  versus  e  Tympanistis,  paulo  ille  melius  scriptus  quam 
in  Stobtto.  Plutarchi  locus,  quod  miror,  tugit  Valckenarium,  qui  de  hoc 
iragici  fragmento  disputat.  Diatr.  Euripid.  p.  194.  Item  fugit,  quod 
Aon  mifor,  Bmnckinm  et  sequaces.*' — Schaefer. 

Ot  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  which  150,(MX)  men  were  en- 
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ilaved,  and  lerenty  cities  destroyed,  in  one  dty,  (Aena.  PmI.  29.)  Mr. 
Schaefer  observes}  '^Talia  dogmata  numero  plurima  ydlm  expeodaal 
et  ruminentar  scbolastici  nostril  qui  quaecunqae  foeda  ilia  et  exaecrabilis 
Romanorum  arlstocratia  in  damnum  generis  bumani  ansa  estj  tanqaand 
Karopdbffiara  classicae  scilicet  antiquitatis  pneronira  snoruin  ooroaiB 
admiranda  proponnnt.  Malta  deliquit  levitas  AtheDiensiam  :  aed  bnifa 
longeque  plura  barbaries  Romanorum." 

These  remarks  on  tbe  brutal  love  of  conquest,  and  syslemalie  pcdity 
of  unjust  encroachment  and  aggression,  which  have  condemned  tb« 
Romans  to  an  eternal  infsmy,  are  perfectly  well  founded :  tboaeb,  with 
all  our  admiration  for  that  people  whom  tbe  Romans  were  wiUing  to 
despise  as  merely  superior  to  them  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life/  we  moat 
think  that  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  to  their  allies  deserves  another 
and  a  worse  name  than  "  levity.'*  To  their  allies  the  govemmentof  lifaa 
Athenians  was  an  unrelenting  and  most  oppressive  tyranny  ;  and,  bow- 
ever  we  may  admire  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  far  as  the  Atbeniut 
eititens  were  concerned,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  salgecta 
of  Athens  it  was  one  of  the  worst  of  despot isms» 

Marcell.  20.  Kapxnioyidiavvav.  For  this  Mr.  Schaefer  correcta 
icapxn^yiiovffay,  comparing  avvifilieiv,  amdCeci^,  i^t\tirwH$w,  &c.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  rule  given  by  Bentley  is  quite  correct  (Mas. 
Grit.  vol.  ii.  p.  548),  viz.  that  when  (  precedes  the  termination  oJF  She 
noroinative  plural  of  the  noun  from  which  the  verb  is  derived,  it  ends  in 
diu^f  otherwise  in  iieiy.  Thus  M^^c,  fAiiHi$iy,  Zicv^i,  enSlitir^ 
But  Aiffjiioi,  AefffSidieiy.  Xioi,  \idietv,  he.  Thus  too  XaKeBaifioyiaiitVy 
a  form  used  by  Aristopanes,  Fragm.  68,  ed.  Dindorf.  where  see  the 
editor's  remark.  Hence  we  would  preserve  the  form  Kapxn^t<i(^^$  ^ls 
being  regularly  formed  from  Ka(txn^oyioc. 

Coroparatio  Lysand.  cum  Syila,  c.  iii.  p.  319.  28.    tuKoiXiovrtQ,  iv 

Mr.  Schaefer  has  the  following  note :  *^  Ut  trimeter  vulgo  seorsnm 
ponitur.  Bellus  vero  versus,  quales  a  nostris  criticis,  qui  se  peritissimos 
jactant  metrorum^  nuper  tornatos  supra  vidimus.  Nee  tamen  negem  hoc 
quoque  proverbium  olim  fuisse  metricum.  Quantilll  enim  laboris  est 
kv  vvaidp^  mutare  in  vvaidptoi  V 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  learned  editor  would  have  much  improved  this 
note  by  suppressing  his  sneer  at  other  critics,  and  mentioning  that  the 
verse  slightly  altered  by  Plutarch  is  oiiMi  Xcovrec,  iy  *E^f  i*  dX^irucec* 
See  Meursius,  Miscell.  Lacon.  iii.  2,  p.  199. 

Alexandr.  vii.  Mr.  Schaefer  considers  that  the  famous  letters  of 
Alexander  and  Aristotle  arc  certainly  genuine :  "  ipsa  bnevitas  osteodit 
genninas  esse."  A  different  judgment  is  passed  on  them  by  Lobeck»  ia 
his  late  admirable  work  on  tbe  aocient  mysteries.  Jglaophamus,  voU  i. 
p.  J  62. 

We  could  easily  extract  many  useful  and  ingenious  remarks,  both  cri- 
tical and  explanatory,  from  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Schaefer  j  but  our 

*  It  is  unucccssarv  to  remind  onr  readert  of  the  fainoM  linei  Of  Vtrj^,  ^  KiQvdwUfc 
alli/*&c.  .  {. 
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space  will  only  allow  ns  to  touch  on  one  other  rabject  relating  to  these 
notes.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  unquestionably  a  most  able  and  learned  critic, 
baling  gained  by  long  habit  an  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language.  These  qualities^  assisted  by  his  great  Industry,  will 
doubtless  idways  procure  him  the  fame  of  a  respectable  commentator 
on  Greek  authors.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  be  sensitive  about  his 
reputation,  almost  to  a  morbid  degree;  and  his  notes  abound  with 
queniloas  appeals  against  accusers  and  calumniatorsi  mixed  up  with  de- 
Knees  of  his  former  works;  which  would  come  with  a  better  grace  if 
Mr.  Schaefer  was  satisfied  not  to  make  reprisals,  or  to  do  that  to  others 
of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly  when  done  to  himself.  Against  Mr. 
Hermann  in  particular  his  attacks  are  frequently  directed,  who  has,  no 
doubt,  given  him  sufficient  provocation  3  but  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
remind  Mr.  Schaefer  that  nothing  but  self-preservation  justifies  a  man 
in  using  on£ur  weapons  to  repel  an  unfair  attack  ?  Is  it  impossible  to 
defend  oneself  honourably  against  a  dishonourable  opponent?  Even  if 
the  general  coarseness  of  German  controversy  were  held  to  be  an  excuse 
for  some  of  Mr.  Schaefer  s  remarks,  (an  excuse,  however,  which  we  could 
not  admit,)  nothing  can  atone  for  such  an  affront  as  the  following; : 

*'  Ceterum  Hessii  Reiskium  notantis  humanitatem  tirones,  ut  tn  ethkt 
pr^aaU,  comparent  cum  inkumanitate  Popponis  similem  Schneideri 
errorem  comniicantis  ferocissime  praefat.  ad  Xenojph.  Cyropaed.  p.  8» 
Nee  multum  miror,  qui  sdam  in  quo  ludo  hone  castigationum  urbanitaicm 
didiceritr* 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the  disgraceful  lengths  to  which  the 
controversial  writers  on  ancient  literature  have  gone,  tnat  there  is  some- 
thing in  verbal  criticism  which  has  a  singularly  bad  moral  tendency,  and 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  write  on  questions  of  Greek  criticism  without 
being,  at  the  same  time,  angry,  petulant,  and  abusive.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  which  might  be  not  unreasonably  formed,  not  only  from 
the  angry  recriminations  of  the  early  scholars,  but  from  some  of  the 
literary  squabbles  of  modem  Germany  3  such  as  those  between  Professors 
Boeckh  and  Hermann ;  and  again,  between  Professors  Welcker  and 
Hermann  ;  the  attacks  made  upon  Otfried  Muller  by  Lange  and 
Schlosser,  upon  Dr.  Blomfield  by  Seidler,  8rc.  &c.  That  such  is  not  the 
necessary  result  of  an  active  study  of  ancient  literature  has  been  proved 
]by  maj;^  fllustriiou;^  examples  to  the  contrary  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  should  have  the  very  contrary  effect.  In  the  mean  time 
we  only  wish  that  any  exhortations  of  ours  could  persuade  the  lovers  of 
Greek  criticism  to  lay  aside  their  fierce  controversial  spirit,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  enemies  of  this  study  their  strongest  argument  for  saying 
that  it  narrows  the  mind,  hardens  the  affections,  and  thus  corrupts  the 
understanding. 

•  Vo!.  V.  p.  297,  and  see  vol.  W.  p.  398,  418  j  vol.  v.  p.  «,  90,  111,  143, 149,  IBO, 
f05,  t41 .    Mr,  Poppo  was,  we  believe,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hermann's. 
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Art.  XII. — De  Roberti  Wacii  Carmine,  guod  mscribUur  Brutust  Com- 
mentatio.  Scripsii  L.  Abrahams,  AA.  LL.  Mag.,  in  Regia  disci- 
tilmaniin  Nauticarum  Academia  Praeceptor.  Hafniae.  1828.  8vo. 
(A  Disquisition  upon  Robert  Wace's  Poem,  entitled  Le  Brutf  by  L. 
Abrahams,  &c.  &c.)    Copenhagen. 

Wb  had  occasion  in  a  former  Number  to  express  our  regret,  that  our 
Eofflish  Antiquaries  should  have  resigned  to  their  French  rivals  the 
credit  of  giving  to  the  reading  public  of  the  present  day  Wace's  Romah 
BE  Rou,  a  poon  which  belongs  equally  to  both  nations;  its  language 
being  old  French,  and  its  suUect  the  history  of  Norman  kings  and  their 
ancestors,  written,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  desire  of— certainly  at  the 
court  of-H)ur  Henry  the  Second;  whilst  its  author  was  our  country- 
man, not  by  construction  merely  as  owing  allegiance  to  the  kiiu;  of 
England  on  account  of  his  French  dominions,  but  as  a  native  or  the 
ishuid  of  Jersey.  Our  regrets  are  renewed  and  increased  When  we  see 
Brut  of  the  ^ame  author,  which,  except  in  language,  is  altogether  Eng- 
lish, (being  a  poetical,  or  at  least,  a  versified  history  of  England,  from 
its  first  settlement  by  Brutus,  the  great  grandson  of  JEneas,  to  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  and  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,)  brought  into  notice  by  a  Dane,  who  is  thereunto  in- 
cited by  the  connection  of  those  Saxon  conquerors  with  Denmark, 
Herr  Abrahams  thus  explains  the  circumstances  and  motives  that  led 
to  his  undertaking  the  publication. 

"When  visiting  Paris  a  few  months  since,  and  there  occupied  with  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  the  French  language,  I  further  proposed  to  myself  to 
eianine  and  make  extracts  from  whatever  I  should  find  amongst  the  HSS. 
that  might  illustrate  or  relate  to  the  history  of  oor  country.  Having  been 
previously  engaged  with  the  poets  of  Southern  France,  I  now,  therefore^ 
turned  my  mind  to  the  lays  of  the  Northern  poets,  who  both  wrote  in  a  lan- 
guage bearing  more  affinity  to  modem  French,  and  took  for  the  ground-work 
of  their  lays  subjects  connected  with  the  hislory  of  various  nations,  more  espe- 
cially of  our  own.  Amongst  others,  I  lit  upon  the  Roman  de  Brut  of  Robert 
Wace,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  those  not  critically 
collated  and  corrected,  has  never  yet  been  edited,  although  perhaps  the  oldest 
composition  after  the  Romane  language  had  been  formed,  and  cmttvated  in  a 
literary  sense.  This  poem,  transcribed  from  five  copies  in  the  BU^iaUtifKe  du 
JRoi*  at  Paris,  I  purposed  to  publish,  and  in  order  to  afford  our  own  countiy* 
«sen  a  specimen  of  it,  to  translate  into  Danish  the  portion  recording  the 
deeds  achieved  in  Britain  by  our  ancestors,  the  natives  of  the  Cimbric  Chev* 
sonnesus,  under  the  conduct  of  Hengist  and  Uorsa.  But  now,  when  the  ap- 
proaching academical  anniversary  offers  to  the  literary  student  an  occasion  of 
trying  his  powers  in  some  curious  investigation,  I  resolved  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity,  but  diligently  to  prepare  my  essay,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  form  of  an 
accurate  disquisition,  in  which  I  might  treat  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
poet,  and  bnefly  illustrate  his  poetical  ftnd  historical  merits,  give  some  spaci- 

*  If  (he  learned  utbor  mesas  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  It  Bnu,  we  trtiit  he 
will  prevkMily  compsrs  hit  copy  with  the  MSS.  of  it  whidi  eslit  hi  this  commy. 
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mens  of  the  language  he  employed,  adding  the  ai^ument  of  the  whole  poem, 
to  render  the  portions  contained;  in  this  fragment  the  more  intelligible/' 

Accordingly  the  sort  of  prize  essay  before  us,  (of  course,  as  an  aca- 
demical exercise,  written  m  Latin,)  consists  of  nve  separate  disqnifli- 
tions  of  the  argument  of  the  Roman,  and  of  some  7  or  800  lines  of  the 
poem,  with  a  Danish  version.  The  disquisitions  treat  of  Waoe  him- 
self, his  name,  history,  and  writings,  of  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  of  the  historical  and  poetical  value  or  his  works.  With 
respect  to  the  poet  himself,  the  inforroatipn  being  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Roman  ns  Rou,  we  have  already  given  the  essence  of  it  in  our 
review  of  that  publication,*  and  shall  now  merely  observe,  that  the 
name  of  Wace  is  established  by  bodi  poems,  in  which  the  author  con*' 
stantly  speaks  of  himself  as  Afaistre  Wace,  to  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  partisans  of  Gace,  Gasse,  Westace,  and  Huistaee,  &c. 

The  language  in  which  Wace  wrote  oii^s  more  curious 'matter  for 
discussion.  He  himself  calls  it  Romans^  although  it  is  really  old 
Frendi,  or  what  is  usually  denominated  Langue  <f  0I(,  in  cimtradistinc- 
tion  to  the  Langue  dOc  or  Romam,  The  latter  name  probably  re- 
mained common  to  both  dialeeU — using  the  word  in  its  comprehensive, 
philological  sense,  for  some  time  after  their  separation,  indeed  the 
UMrenious  French  editor  of  the  Choix  des  Poesies  nss  Tkoubadours, 
In.  Raynouard,  conceives,  and*  assuredly  upon  plausible  grounds,  that 
aB  the  Jai^ages  considered  as  corruptions  of  Latin,  bear  to  their  com- 
mon parent  the  relation  of  descendants  rather  than  of  children,  all  of 
them  being  derived  immediately  from  the  Romania  which  once  prevailed 
throughout  Itidy,  France,  and  Spain.  But  this  is  no  place  to  discuss 
the  learned  Frenchman's  views ;  and  of  our  Danish  editor's  essay  upon 
the  subject  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  af^r  describing  in  the  usual 
way  the  formation  of  the  language  by  the  admixture  of  German  con- 
querors with  the  degenerate  Romanized  Gauls,  he  fmrtber  ascribes 
great  influence  therein  to  the  Normans.  He  observes,  that  nothing 
had  been  written,  in  the  Langue  d^Oil  at  least,  prior  to  their  establish- 
ment in  France ;  that  the  Troubadours  speak  of  those  who  wrote  in 
NormanSf  and  he  points  out  many  words  of  Icelandic  or  Norse  origin, 
of  which  some  are  now  obsolete,  but  others  are  still  part  of  the  lan- 
guage—such as  hair  from  the  Norse  hata.  Should  the  reader  be  startled 
by  the  idea  of  attributing  the  literary  cultivation  of  northern  France  to 
the  Hyperborean  pirates,  he  must  recollect,  that  however  barbarous  in 
their  belligerent  capcity,  those  devastators  of  aU  peaceful  coasts  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  song,  and  the  desire  of  having  their 
achievements  recorded,  like  those  of  their  forefathers,  by  their  scalds, 
who  not  unfrequently  accompanied  the  Sea  Kings  in  their  expeditions; 
circumstances  which  render  our  Professor's  theory  not  improbable, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  most  of  the  words  in  question  might 
have  been  previously  introduced  by  the  Franks. 

Waco's  poetical  merit  is  as  much  over-rated  by  his  Damish  editor  as 
it  has  been  undervalued  by  others.    The  simplicity  of  the  old  nuater's 


*  Nomber  III.  page  90. 
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style  certainly  poesesses  an  appropriate  cbarm^  and  his  eornmon- place 
truisms  and  bis  prolixity  are  occasionally  relieved  by  spirited  passages 
and  graphic  descriptions;  but  we  should  look  vainly  in  Wace  for  the 
high  strain  of  poetry  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  to  whom  Abrahams 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  htis  of  the  Trouveres,  If  he  be  in  the  righti 
the  northern  imagination  must  have  grievously  degenerated  in  southern 
dimes. 

Wace's  historical  value  his  present  editor  considers  in  a  twofold 
light.  With  regard  to  the  events  recorded  in  his  narrative,  and  taken 
by  him  from  the  songs  of  British  bards,  and  from  Old  Geoffiey  of 
Monmouthf  notwithstandins  the  gravity  with  which  our  editor  dis- 
cusses them,  there  can  hardly,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  be  two  opi- 
nions. But  if  Wace  be  no  authority  for  what,  even  when  he  wrote, 
was  the  past,  he  is  an  invaluable  authority  for  the  then  present,  of 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  write.  Like  all  the  poets  of  the  12  th  and 
13th  centuries,  he  ascribes  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  times 
to  his  personages,  whosoever  they  may  be,  and  whensoever  they  may 
have  lived,  and  consequently  from  his  pictures  of  Brutus  and  Hengist, 
we  learn  to  know  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second. 

The  argument  of  the  Raman  is  far  too  loi^  (it  occupies  nearly  30 
pages)  for  us  to  ffive  any  account  of  it  beyond  what  we  have  already 
said  o£  the  generu  subject,  and  we  proceed  to  the  portion  of  die  poem 
here  published,  with  its  Danish  version.  Of  the  latter,  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  it  is  executed  with  the  requisite  simplicity,  with  great  fide- 
lity to  the  spirit,  and  as  much  to  the  letter  as  may  perhaps  be  compa- 
tible with  a  strict  adherence  in  rhyme,  to  the  length  and  number  of 
lines  of  the  original.  That  such  a  translation  should  not  always 
preserve  the  peculiar  turn  of  expression,  is  inevitable;  we  should 
scarcely  have  judged  it  worth  noticmg,  had  we  not  observed  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  translator,  for  the  uice  of  the  rhyme,  has  not  scru- 

Sled  to  make  the  pugnacious  Hengist  speak  of  being  frightened.  To 
e  sure,  he  is  trying  to  dupe  Vortigern  when  be  does  so,  but  the  words 
Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  are,  that  he  cannot  sleep  in  safety  out  of  a 
fortress.  We  take  as  our  specimen  of  this  old  romance,  the  murder  of 
the  Britons  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  the  shortest  complete  incident  in 
the  Danish  editor's  fragment. 

**  And  now  to  Salisbury's  wide  plain. 
To  Amesbury  Abbey's  proud  domain, 
Britons  and  Saxons  take  their  way 
Upon  th'  appointed  first  of  May. 
The  Saxons  Hengist  taught  and  bid 
To  bring  beneath  their  garments  hid 
Their  knives  that  cut  on  ekher  side; 
But  peaceful  seeming  to  abide 
Whilst  he  harangues  the  British  band. 
Till  all  shall  intermingled  stand. 
Neme  iuer  Seies  f  tnen  he'll  shout, 
Words  senseless  to  the  Briton  rout; 
Then  every  nan  shall  draw  his  knife 
And  take  his  Briton*neighbour's  life. 
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IVben  fit  the  soicinn  coDferencGy 
Mingled  with  seamtiig  negligence. 
All  sit — io  honest  peaoeittl  guise 
Unarmed  the  Britons — ^Hengist  cries 
Aim  iuer  Sexf  Then  each  man  drew 
His  knife,  and  his  next  neighbour  slew. 
Bat  Hengist  by  the  mantle  grasped 
King  Vortigem,  with  strong  arm  elaspedy 
And  saved  him  from  the  murd'ious  dirk, 
Leaving  to  others  slaughter's  work. 
Those  others  with  unweamng  stroke 
Clean  through  the  folds  of  hood  and  cloak 
Deep  piercing  bowels,  piercing  breast. 
Gave  not  their  knives  an  instant's  rest. 
Within,  without,  they  h\\.    Outspread 
Four  hundred  and  threescore  lie  dead, 
The  wealthiest,  stoutest  of  that  day*«- 
As  many  more  fled  thence  away, 
Lab'ring  with  stones  to  guard  their  Uvea. 
Eldolf,  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  strives 
With  a  huge  stake,  luckily  found 
Beside  his  foot,  his  foes  to  wound; 
Who  brought  it  there  I  cannot  tell — 
But  with  Uiat  stake  he  guards  him  well, 
Lays  many  Saxons  on  the  plain, 
And  seventy  has  quickly  slain. 
Earl  Eldolf,  who  was  bold  and  strong. 
So  scattered  with  his  stake  the  throng, 
That  through  them  he  unwounded  went: 
After  him  many  knives  were  sent. 
But  all  fell  short.    He  reached  his  steed, 
A  horse  of  passing  strength  and  speed, 
And  from  the  scene  of  murder  hied 
To  Gloucester  town  well  fortified. 
The  Saxons  would  the  King  have  slain; 
But  Hengist  shouted  then  amain. 
Forbear  the  King !    My  good  lord  still, 
Who  for  my  sake  has  borne  much  iU, 
And  as  mv  son-in-law  by  me 
Must  be  defended — ^yet  shall  he 
Into  our  hands  his  cities  give, 
And  castles  too,  if  he  would  live.** 

We  imagine  that  our  readers,  contented  with  this  fpecinien,'wiD 
readfly  dkpenae  with  our  working  up  into  lueh  metre  and  rhyme,  the 
namea  of  the  cities  and  counties  with  which  Vortigem,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, purchaaed  his  life  of  his  kindly  oonaiderate  &dier-in-law.  We 
should  like,  however,  to  add  the  revenge,  aubaequently  taken  by  Earl 
Eldolf  upon  Hcngiat  for  this  act  of  treachery  and  morder.  Bui  Waoe 
doea  not  tell  his  stories  shortly,  and  this  article  is  already  quite  long 
enough  for  the  sice  of  the  pamphlet  under  review. 
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Abt.  XIII.— iVoMoeUef  Tables  Asirammumtes  H  Hydrographijvet.    Par 
V.  Bagaj,  Profeflseur  d'Hydrographie.    Paris.    1880.    4to. 

Feom  the  state  to  which  science  has  been  advanced,  iu  future  progress 
must  be  slow  5  not  only  do  the  quantitfes  to  be  detennmed  require  years 
of  the  most  accurate  observation,  but  the  calculations  dependent  thereon 
must  receive  a  development  involving  a  degree  of  labour  which  com- 
paratively few  are  disposed  to  encounter :  hence  the  vast  accumulation 
of  unreduced  observations,  totally  useless  in  their  present  state,  but  con- 
taining ample  riches  to  reward  any  indefatigable  explorer  with  an  incli- 
nation to  work  so  difBcule  a  mine.  Good  tables  may  be  regarded  as 
the  steam  engines  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  and  the  person  who 
erects  a  new  one  may  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to  science,  not  merely  in 

Proportion  to  the  immediate  advantage  accruing  to  any  particular  branch, 
ut  to  the  general  increase  of  the  available  stock.  For  the  use  of  every 
department  in  which  calculation  is  necessary,  innumerable  tables  have 
been  published,  but  the  veiy  great  expense  necessarily  attendant  upon 
producing  them,  has  rendered  the  number  of  correct  ones  extremely 
limited,  wh3e  the  rest  are  of  a  most  inferior  description.  At  present, 
indeed,  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  no  tables  that  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  experience,  and  of  wnich  the  perhaps  unavoidable  errors  have 
received  from  sncoesaive  generations  the  requisite  correction.  Hence 
arises  the  infkiite  value  of  Mr.  Babbage's  machine,  which,  computing 
almost  every  possible  variety  of  combinalion,  and  printing  what  it  has 
computed,  precludes  every  error,  both  of  calculation  and  of  the  press. 
This  engine,  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  human  ingenuity  extant,  nmsi 
determine  the  direction  which  mathematical  science  will  take;  its  in- 
faUibilitv  being  known,  the  object  will  be  to  bring  every  expression 
witliin  the  range  of  its  power.  All  that  is  requisite  for  that  purpose 
seems  to  be,  tluit  the  numbers  to  be  calculated  should  have  some  order 
of  differences  constant.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  this  was  limited 
to  the  sixth  or  under;  more  extended  investigation  has  removed  that 
limit,  and  we  believe  that  the  capabilities  of  this  transcendent  piece  of 
mechanism  hare  not  been,  nor  can  be  ascertained  To  advert  to  the 
subiect  which  has  ehcited  these  remarks:  for  the  use  of  the  mariner, 
hydioerapher  and  surveyor,  various  coUections  of  tables  have  been 
published  as  auxiliaries,  more  or  less  perfect,  in  determining  the  lati- 
tude, longitude,  time  &c.  and  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  trouble  to 
the  person  who  employs  them;  but  till  the  appearance  of  die  present 
volume,  there  was  none  which,  comprehending  within  itself  all  that  was 
required  for  the  purpose,  superseded  the  necessity  of  reference  to  any 
other  books,  an.  astronomical  ephemeris  of  course  excepted. 

There  is  an  able  practical  introduction  concerning  the  different  phe- 
nomena of  the  globe  and  of  the  heavens,  with  the  instruments  employed 
in  examining  them,  together  vrith  the  method  of  verifying  and  correcting 
the  instruments  in  question— also  an  explanation  of  tte  tables.  And 
here  the  reproach  generaUy  so  well  applied  to  French  books  is  com- 
pletely avoided,  for  numerous  examples,  perspicuously  arran^,  show 
the  manner  of  performing  every  calculation.     There  are  thirty-three 
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tables,  beside  those  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  to  every 
second  of  the  quadi ant,  to  seven  ph^  of  decimals.  These  last  nevei 
having  been  puUished,  except  bjr  Taybr,  whose  work  is  scaioe  and  ex- 
pensive, impart  very  great  additional  value  to  the  present  volume,  and 
insure  for  it  the  patronage  of  all  scientific  men.  Of  Uie  other  tables  some 
are  altogether  new,  several  much  improved^  and  in  all  the  system  of  in* 
troducing  a  character  to  denote  when  any  change  takes  place  in  the 
mdex  or  first  part  of  the  decimals  is  a  most  admirable  precaution.  On 
the  whole  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  work^  the  great  quantity 
of  most  useful  matter  it  contains,  the  compact  but  clear  arrangement 
and  above  all  its  paradoxical  cheapness  are  claims  to  public  support 
which  cannot  be  overlooked;  and  u-om  our  personal  experience  of  its 
advantages  we  say  with  sincerity  that  this  most  meritorious  volume 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical computation. 


Art.  XTV. — AntkhUa  Romantiche  d^ Italia.  Epoca  prima,  Delia 
condbwme  econotmca^  morale  ejaoUtica  degU  Itaham  net  ham  tempL 
Efoca  secmda,  iVe'  tempi  MunkvpaU.  Opera  di  Defendente  e 
Giuseppe  Sacchi.    2  vols.     8vo.    Milano.     1828-9. 

The  authors  of  this  work  have  undertaken  to  illustrate,  in  a  series  of 
essays,  the  social,  political,  and  economical  condition  of  the  Italians 
during  the  middle  ages,  an  appellation  by  which  are  included  no  less  than 
a  thousand  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuries.  This  long  era  they  divide  into  the  dark  or  lower 
ages^  the  period  of  which  terminates  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, a  period  of  ignorance  and  barbaric  rule ;  and  into  muatctpa^  agest 
whidi  begin  with  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Italian  cities,  having 
obtained  their  freedom  or  charters,  constituted  themselves  into  so  many 
municipal  states,  first  with  a  popular  government,  and  afterwards  under 
the  sway  of  some  ambitious  and  successful  citizen.  This  latter  was  a 
period  of  regeneration,  of  modem  Italian  independence,  speaking  in  a 
national  sense,  which  was  terminated  by  the  unprincipled  mterference^ 
first,  of  the  French  under  Charles  VIIL,  and  afterwards  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and  made 
that  fine  country  an  apanage  of  Spain. 

The  indefiitigable  Muratori  collected  immense  materials  on  thb  im- 
portant subject,  which  form  a  real  mine  for  the  exploratioa  of  subse- 
quent historians.  But  Muratori's  works  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
learned ;  they  are  too  voluminous^  and  their  matter  too  multifiuious  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  common  readers.  The  two  cousins  Sacchi — one  of 
whom,  Defendente,  is  already  favourably  known  b^  several  works  of 
light  literature* — are  now  labouring  to  render  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  intelligible  to  the  Italians  in  general,  who  are  as  yet  but  little  read 
in  this  part  of  their  national  annals,  in  which  alone>  however,  they  can 
find  the  real  origin  and  causes  of  their  present  social  state.     We  are 

*  Ia  Pimia  dt*  Sofpiri,  and  0ri4U,  or  Letters  oC  two  Luvert  i  both  of  ibcm  aoveU 
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^^Mi  to  see  dien  turning  their  attention  to  those  derk  and  torbuliiit 
tines^  with  which  their  existence  as  a  modem  people  began ;  they  will 
derive  fWim  them  practical  lessons,  better  adapted  to  their  conditioot 
than  from  the  beautiful  classical  recollections  of  Roman  greatness,  to 
which  our  present  manners  and  ideas  bear  but  little  analogy  or  sympa- 
thy. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  treats  of  the  architecture-* 
and  first  of  the  church  architecture— used  in  Italy  during  the  dark 
aget-^-^f  the  conversion  of  Pagan  temples  and  Basilicss  into  churches 
«--the  origin  of  the  catacombst  and  of  the  other  (^motuaries  erected  by 
the  early  Christians  under  the  name  o{  coiffessioMSf  sacraaria^  and  testi" 
fnoma.  Of  those  early  sanctuaries  still  existing,  the  Basilica  of  San 
Clemeote,  at  Rome,  that  of  S.f  aolo,  lately  destroyed  in  part  by  fire, 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  that  of  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  on  the  Coelian  Mount,  and  the  famous  Basilica  dedicated  to 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Our  authors  then 
proceed  to  s|)eak  of  the  churches  raised  under  the  dominion  of  the 
LoQgobards  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  give  a  full  description  of  the 
principal  ones.  They  then  treat  of  the  symbolic  art  among  the  early 
Christians,  which  they  define  as  the  r^eienUUion  of  dogmas^  mysteries, 
and  religious  truihs,  by  means  indeterminate  forms,  tmageSf  and  cyfJiers, 
in  the  architecture  of  their  churches,  a  sort  of  mystic  science  which  the 
initiated  alone  understood.  This  science  was  divided  into  Hermetick 
and  Orphic,  the  first  referring  to  the  plan  and  shape  of  the  church,  the 
number  of  angles  and  faces  it  presented,  and  the  second,  or  Orphic, 
consisting  in  the  ornaments  and  other  accessories,  regulating  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  materials  employed,  the  disposition  of  the  cyphers 
or  monograms  sculptured  over  the  gates  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, the  figures  of  animals  and  other  sculptural  ornament,  all  having 
a  mystical  meaning.  And  the  authors  quote  repeatedly  the  epistles 
De  Angelica  Hierarchia^  and  Le  Theologia  SymhoUca,  attributed  to 
St.  Dionysius  Areopaeita,  but  which  in  fact  were  written  by  the  Bishop 
Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fiflh  century.  The  whole  of  this  chapter, 
pp.  188-76,  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  investigations. 

Speaking  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  under  the  Longo- 
baras,  the  authors  observe  that  little  can  be  known  of  their  style,  a« 
we  have  but  few  remaining  traces  of  it.  Here  they  take  an  opportunity 
of  digressing  into  the  character  of  the  Longobardian  rule  in  Italy, 
which,  by  many  writers,  and  even  by  Muratori,  has  been  spoken  of 
favourably,  as  of  an  epoch  of  repose  and  happiness  for  the  country. 
Tu-aboschi  was  the  first  to  throw  doubts  on  this  assertion,  and  lately 
the  impartial  and  clear-sishted  Manzoni,  in  his  excellent  dissertation 
annexed  to  his  Adelchis,  demonstrated  its  fallacy.  The  work  before 
us  shows  that  the  Longobards  were^  and  continued  to  be,  ruthless, 
ignorant,  and  capricious  barbarians,  to  the  very  last  period  of  their 
dominion,  that  they  treated  their  subject  Italians,  or  Romans  as  they 
called  them,  in  the  most  oppressive  manner,  and  historical  demonstra- 
tions are  given  of  their  tyrannical  and  oppressive  sway.  Although  we 
suspect  that  the  authors  have  assumed  more  than  can  ne  proved,  yet  we 
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think  that  there  is  tntth  on  their  ride.  It  certainly  appears  that  of  all 
the  harbaric  oonqoerorB  of  Italy,  the  Ooth,  Theodoric,  was  the  only 
one  who  was  reaUy  benevolent  to  the  Italians,  and  that  his  reign  was 
the  only  breathing  period  for  that  oppressed  people  between  the  death 
of  Theodosiua  and  the  advent  of  Charlemagne. 

Vol.  II.  treats  of  the  second,  or  Municipal  epoch  of  the  Italian 
States.  The  authors  here  enter  into  ^ater  details  of  their  festivals, 
which  he  classes  into  military;  religious;  popular,  such  as  games, 
masquerades,  &c. ;  patrician,  on  occasion  ot  marriaffes;  feasts  of 
gallantry,  courts  of  love,  introduced  into  Southern  Itsuy  by  the  Pro- 
vencals who  followed  Charles  of  Anjou ;  rustic  or  Agrarian  festivals, 
sncn  as  that  of  planting  the  May-tree ;  and  historical  commemorations 
and  homages,  chiefly  kept  in  the  feudal  districts  and  castles  of  the  Ap« 
pennines.  The  celebrated  tribute  of  the  white  hackney  from  the  King 
of  Naples  to  the  Pope  belongs  to  this  last  category. 

In  tne  seventh  chapter  the  writers  trace  the  influence  of  their  various 
festivals  on  the  minds  and  character  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as  on  the 
creation  of  their  heroic  poetry  or  romttoces  of  chivdry.  The  Italians 
chose  foreign  names  for  their  heroes,  because  they  derived  their  legends 
of  Charlema^e  and  his  times  from  France,  which  was  the  seat  of  chi« 
valry,  an  institution  that  never  spread  far  or  took  firm  root  in  Italy. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  is  entirely  on  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  decay  of  the  municipal  communities  in  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  first  idea  of  whicn  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  msti- 
tution  of  the  communoB  even  under  tlie  Romans. 

We  expect  that  this  interesting  series  of  essays  will  not  stop  here, 
and  that  the  authors  will  persevere  in  their  object  of  elucidating  the 
eiril  hiitory  of  the  Italian  people  during  the  middle  ages. 


Auv.XV.^AntologiaStrttmera.    8vo.     1830.    Torino,  Pomba. 

This  is  a  Foreign  Review  and  Miscellany,  which  has  been  lately  started 
at  Turin,  and  which,  we  think,  deserves  commendation,  both  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  plan  and  the  merit  of  its  execution.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  all*  lovers  of  intellectual  improvement,  that  at  a  time 
when  roost  of  the  European  nations,  and  even  some  of  those  of  the  New 
World>  are  ardently  rivalling  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  nsefnl  know- 
ledge, and  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  Italy  abne,  once  the  great 
fosterer  of  science  and  art,  should,  as  it  were,  withdraw  from  the  race^ 
and  gradually  fall  into  the  rear.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  like  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  prepared  to  call  the  South  of  £urope  the  "  Dead  Sea  of 
literature  i'  but  we  cannot  deny,  that  whilst  every  comer  of  the  North 
has  lately  contributed  important  additions  to  our  knowledge,  Italy  baa 
added  little  to  the  common  stock.  Those,  however,  who  know  bow  her 
rulers,  both  religious  and  civil,  strive  to  fetter  her  mind,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  her  present  depression.  The  best  periodicals  on  this  side  o£ 
the  Alps»  and  the  standard  works  of  which  northern  literature  is  justly 
proud,  are  either  entirely  excluded  from  the  peninsula,  or  considerably 
impeded  in  theif  cir6Hlatk>Qi  some  on  Bcooimt  of  their  prinfiipUfi 
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oAen  in  ooDieqiience  of  mete  occasional  allusioiis  to  religion  or  polices; 
and  the  remaining  ones  becaose  they  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
at  the  custom-Jbouse.  Thus  severed  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
taught  by  the  snflerings  of  Silvio  Peliico,  Romagnosi,  Rossi,  Gi(Ha» 
Foscob,  fiotta,  and  others,  to  abandon  every  useful  pursuit,  the  Italians 
have,  been  compeUed  to  fritter  away  their  ingenuity  in  endless  discus- 
sions on  the  genius  of  their  language ;  in  the  disputes  between  the 
classicists  and  romanticists,  and  on  other  subjects  equally  frivolous.  It 
is,  however,  probable,  that  the  patriotic  undertaking  of  Mr.  Pomba  will 
do  much  towards  working  a  change  in  these  matters}  for  by  such 
means  Italy  may  keep  pace  with  the  daily  march  of  intellect  abroad, 
without  alarming  her  oppressors  with  the  frightful  presence  of  foreign 
publications :  and  the  geographical  situation  of  Piedmont  is  higUy 
favourable  to  an  undertaking  of  this  description.  The  Antologia  Stra^ 
mera  is  a  collection  of  articles  of  general  interest,  judiciously  selected 
from  foreign  periodicals,  abridgcxi  and  condensed  when  too  long,  and 
adapted,  of  course,  to  die  views  of  a  censorship,  when  they  are  found 
too  free.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  do 
not  as  yet  see  any  ground  of  complaint:  the  numbers  before  us  evince 
a  freedom  of  thought  which  gave  us  real  satisfaction}  and  we  must 
confess  that  in  allowing  their  publication  theJPiedmontese  government 
has  shown  more  wisdom  and  liberality  than  we  gave  it  credit  for. 
Amongst  the  articles  contained  in  the  first  number,  there  are  four 
selected  from  English  Reviews,  viz.  on  the  Progress  of  PoUSical  Opmunu 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Edinburgh :  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  from 
the. same:  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  from  the  Westminster ;  and  on  the 
Principles  of  Elocution,  from  the  North  American.  There  are,  besides, 
some  short  notices  extracted  from  periodicals  of  less  importance  ;  and 
an  original  letter  from  London,  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  this  country, 
and  its  publications^  accompanied  with  some  laudatory  remarks  on  Mr. 
Brougham,  which  we  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  see  emanating  from 
the  press  of  an  Italian  state  enjoying  the  paternal  advantage  of  a  censor- 
ship. 


Abt.  XVL  —  ProphetcB  Minores,  perpetua  annotatione  iUustrata  a  D** 
Petro  Four.  Ackermann.    Viennae.  1830.     8vo.    pp.806. 

This  is  a  useful  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  offers  it  as  a  compilation,  princi- 
pally from  the  labours  of  preceding  expositors  and  commentators,  whose 
works  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  oiblical  students.  He  professes  to 
have  made  great  use  of  the  cognate  dialects  for  the  explanation  of  the 
more  difficult  fdnns  of  Hebrew  words;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Septua- 
gtnt  Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  he  has  made  ample  use  of  the 
more  ancient  interpreters  (but  without  neglecting  modem  critical  expo- 
sitors), for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so 
Ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  interpretation,  as  some  modem  writers 
have  imagined.  To  these  Dr.  Ackermann  has  added  his  own  philolo- 
gical observations,  wherever  they  appeared  to  be  necessary.    Criticai 


dimnsiofit  rtepeding  the  Mtbors,  gentiioeDetB  and  cmomoal  antboriiy 
of  tiie  several  books,  are  designedly  ooiiited,  as  the  autlior  refers  for 
ibese  topics  to  bis  "  Inirodttctio  in  Ubrot  Canomcos  Veteris  Fadtris," 
wbicli  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1825.  This  last  mentioned  work,  how- 
ever, (our  readers  ought  to  be  apprised,)  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
por^iled  edition  of  the  late  eminently  learned  Dr.  John  Jabn's  ''  Iniro^ 
dueth  U  IJbrm  Sacm  Vetem  Fitderis  it^campendum  redacta,**  published 
at  Vienna  in  1804,  and  which,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  dated 
Aognst  26,  1832,  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorios,  and  prohibited 
to  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  comnranioh  with  the  Romish  Church. 


Abt.  XVIf .— ^ovirai  Testameniwn  Grace.     Texhm  ad  JSdem  tcHium 
'  critkorwn  recensuit^  leciiomim  fmmHas  subjtck,  eGracm  Codidbtmnumu^ 
icripHs  qm  m  Enropct  ei  Atut  BibUothecis  reperiuniur  fen  ommlnu,  e 
Venhnitui  aniiqm,  CondHU^  Sanctis  Patrihuit  et  Scripioribus  Rcden-^ 
astids  qmbMsamqtie,  vel  prima  vd  iiermn  coUatis^  copku  criticoi  addidii^ 
atqne  condOkmem  korum  tedknn  criHeorim  kisioriamqne  texia*  Nad  Tes- 
tamenti  in  Prokgamemt  Jvsiiu  expamt^  pntierea  Sj/naxaria  cadiemn 
K.  M.  263.  274.  typis  esaeribenda  ewadt  Dr.  J.  Mart.  Aogustiaus 
Sebdz.    Vol.  I.     IV  Evangelia  eomplectens.    liipeie.    1830.    4to. 
Wb  cannot  close  this  Number  of  our  Journal  without  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  this  first  volume  of  the  most  important  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  that  ever  was  given  to  the  public,  but  which 
was  received  too  late  to  admit  of  any  detailed  account  being  given  of  it 
at  present.     Dr.  Scholz  announced  bis  undertaking  at  least  ten  years 
since^  and  its  appearance  has  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  been  anxi- 
ously expected  by  biblical  scholars.    The  latest  edition  of  the  eniire 
Greek  Testament,  with  critical  apparatus,  was  that  published  at  Halle, 
for  the  second  time,  in  1 796 — 1  SOo,  by  Dr.  John  James  Griesbach,  who, 
besides  consulting  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  and 
ancient  versions,  exhibited  in  a  compendious  form  the  various  readings 
which  had  been  collected  by  preceding  editors,  or  by  himself,  from  355 
MSS.     A  thinl  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared  at  Berlin,*  in  1827,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
David  Scbtflz,  who  gave  the  various  readings  of  seven  additional  MSS. 
Bnt  the  labours  of  ^th  these  editors  have  been  surpassed  by  Dr.  Scholz, 
of  Bonn  upon  the  Rhine,  who,  after  visiting  and  collating  the  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  libraries  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  given 
the  results  of  a  portion  of  his  laborious  researches  in  the  present  volume^ 
which  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  many  thousanos 
of  varions  readings  c<^ected  from  674  MSS.  including  EvangeUsteria,  or 
lessons  extracted  from  the  Gospels.     Of  these  MSS.  not  fewer  than 
THBKB  mniDBBO  Axv  TWBNTT-Two  havc,  for  the  first  time,  been  col- 
lated (some  of  them  partially)  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

Copious  Prolegomena  are  prefixed,  which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 

critiasm.    They  treat  on  the  oncorrupt  preservation  of  the  sacred  text 

of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 

era,  on  its  subsequent  corroption  by  copyists  and  grammarians,  on  the 
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two  classes  or  families  to  whiob  the  1i9/B.  may  be  rtftmA,  on  tlie 
labours  of  preceding  editors,  and  of  Dr.  Scfaolz  himself,  in  restoring  the 
genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  observations  then  follow  on 
the  mode  in  which  ancient  MSS.  are  written,  and  divided  for  reading  in 
diorches ;  on  the  subscriptions  attached  to  them  j  on  the  ohapters  and 
canons  of  Eusebius;  on  the  order  of  the  several  books,  and  on  the  cri* 
tical  aids  of  which  the  editor  availed  himself  in  preparing  his  catalogue 
of  MSS.  To  these  details  succeeds  a  special  account  of  the  MSS.  actu- 
ally collated,  distinguishing  those  which  had  been  collated  by  others  from 
such  as  were  examined  by  himself;  together  with  particular  respecting 
the  ancient  versions^  fathers,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils, ^  of  which  were  consulted  in  collecting  the  various  readings. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  Prolegomena  contains  some  very  curious  and 
important  observaUoos  on  ascertainiDg  the  genuine  text«  in  whiefa  he 
establisbes  the  theory,  that  there  are  only  two  classes  of  instruments  or 
documents  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  viz*  1.  The  Catutan- 
imopoUtan  class,  which  comprises  all  the  MSS.  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  or  which  were  destined  for  litur- 
gical use;  and  2.  The  Alexandrine  class,  so  eailed  from  its  test  having 
originated  in  Alexandria.  This  class  contains  MSS.  written  in  the  soud^ 
of  France,  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere )  but,  presenting  a  text  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  generally  received,  they  neiliier  were  nor 
could  be  employed  in  divine  service.  This  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  part  of  Dr.  Scholz's  Prolegomena,  and  will  doubtless  particularly 
engage  the  attention  of  biblical  scholars. 

The  Prolegomena,  which  611  1 72  pages^  conclude  with  an  accoMDt  of 
the  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Scholz  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  read- 
ings, and  an  explanation  of  the  contractions  and  marks  used  by  hioou 
The  four  Gospels  fill  452  pages.  The  text,  which  is  that  generally 
called  the  ttshu  receptui,  is  judiciously  printed  in  paragraphsj  carefully 
punctuated,  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses  pla«d  in  the 
mai^n;  and  below  this  are  disposed  the  various  readings,  with  the 
authorities  for  them  very  clearly  and  commodiously  exhibited  in  two 
columns,  in  the  following  order}  viz.  1.  Those  MSS.  which  are  of  the 
neatest  antiquity,  and  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters;  these  are  de- 
noted by  letters  of  the  alphabet:  2.  MSS.  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary 
Greek  characters:  3.  Evangelisteria,  or  lesson-books )  these  two  clasiM 
of  MSS.  are  referred  to  by  Arabic  fignres:  4*  The  ancient  versioost 
both  oriental  and  occidental :  and  5.  Last  of  all  come  the  quotatioot 
from  the  New  Testament  which  are  found  in  the  acts  of  councils  and 
the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  By  way  of  appendix.  Dr. 
Scholz  has  added  the  Synaxarion  *  of  the  MS.  denoted  by  the  letter  K, 
(the  Codex  Cyprius,)  of  the  ninth  century }  and  the  Memlogion*  fonnd 

*  Synasarien  is  the  name  of  an  eccleviastical  book  in  use  among  the  roeiobers  of  the 
Greek  Church  :  it  contains  a  very  brief  notice  of  their  »aiuts,  and  also  a  concise  expla- 
nation of  the  subject  of  each  festival  which  is  celehrated.  A  Menotoeiou  is  the  siine 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  Marty rology  or  Calendar  of  Saints  with  tlie  Latin  or  Romish 
Church,  which  contains  an  indication  (for  it  can  scarceljr  be  terned  a  bioftraphical  no- 
tice) of  the  saints  for  everj  day  of  the  month  throaghout  the  year;  and  also  a  oooine- 
rooration  of  those  saints  of  whom  no  lives  are  extant,  and  for  whose  anniversaries  no 
special  office  is  appointed. 
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ID  the  MS.  denoted  by  the  letter  M^  both  of  which  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris^  and  for  the  first  time  have  been  collated  thronghoot  by 
Dr.  Scholz.  This  Synaxarion  and  Menologion  fill  forty-nine  pages,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  has  exhibited  the  variations  found  in  the  MSS. 
numbefed  262  and  374^  both  of  the  tenth  ceotorv,  ai|d  preierved  iif  Iht 
same  library.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is  singularly 
neat. 

The  preceding  is  confessedly  a  brief  outline  of  the  contents  of  this 
important  addition  to  our  stores  of  Sacred  Literature^  of  which  we  hope 
to  oflfer  to  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  on  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume.  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  the  learned  and  laborious 
editor  may  be  enabled  to  finish  his  great  undertaking  at  no  very  distant 
period  of  time;  and  that  he  will  receive  that  meed  of  approbation,  to 
which  he  is  so  justly  entitled,  from  every  one  who  is  capable  of  appreci- 
ating the  patient  attention  and  minute  labourj  which  are  necessary  to 
the  prodactlon  of  so  arduous  a  work. 


Notice  to  Correspondents. — In  a  note  to  page  670  of  our  last  Number, 
we  find  we  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  unintentional  injustice  to  Lord  Holland,  in 
charging  him  with  having  drawn  the  whole  of  the  reasoning,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial statements,  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  February, 
from  oar  pages,  without  any  acknowledgment  We  have  since  learned,  from 
the  most  unqnestionable  authority,  that  his  lordship  did  allude,  and  in  veiy 
handsome  terms,  to  our  publication,  for  the  single  met  whidi  he  drew  enr/t*- 
sivefy  from  it.  Had  we  been  aware,  at  the  time,  of  this  adcnowledgment,  we 
should  certainly  have  made  no  drawback  from  the  expression  of  ouradmiiatioii 
of  his  very  able  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  of  our  gratification  at  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Uie  noble  lord  and  our  own. 
That  coincidence  was  on  our  part  too  hastily  ascribed  to  the  previoos  reading 
of  our  article;  but  Lord  Holland's  resources,  both  of  ingenuity  and  reasoning, 
are  such  as  to  require  no  such  aid.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  takes  part 
in  discussions  of  general  interest  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  his  argument  is 
derived  from  the  communication  of  others,  and  what  from  hb  own  reflection 
and  suggestions;  and  where  persons  agree  in  their  views  of  a  subject  very 
nearly,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  mode  of  urging  the  opinions  which  they 
have  in  common,  will  occasionally  be  tfie  same.  We  regret  that  we  conld  not 
sooner  perform  the  act  of  reparation  which  Lord  HoUand  is  entitled  to  horn  vs. 


Owing  to  the  Bditor  not  having  tten  the  Imt  pntf  of  the  artieJe  on  Gietoe  in  onr 
last  Nomher,  a  few  enron  have  crept  id,  which  die  reader  ii  reqacsted  to  correct  with 
hit  pen. 

Page  675»  Kne  XT ,  far  the  Vrachori  nad  Vracbori. 
677    • .  aStJ^  inventricM  rtad  iiiventricei* 

689  • .  83,  the  words  "  a  ditpUy  of"  should  be  transposed  to  line  SI ,  before 

"  pedantic  twadcUe." 

690  • .  S5,/tfr  vdkutUifm  read  eroXwMt^nq. 

695    . .  f7,  dele  "  for  cultivating  mental  improfement,* 
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No.  XI. 


DENMARK. 


PROFESSOK  MoLiEn,  of  Copenhagen,  is  publishing  under  tiie  title  of  Mnem^^ 

gne,  ft  collection  of  historical  monuments  and  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
enmark;  afterwards  he  means  to  publish  a  Dtmish  Pamikeomf  or  Biograpliy 
of  Illustrioos  Danes,  in  which  he  will  dwell  more  particularly  on  those  wbo 
lived  durinff  the  last  three  centuries.  He  has  announced  a  Hittay  of  Damak 
IMeralure  m>m  the  introduction  of  printing  to  the  present  time. 


FRANCE. 


A  valuable  collection  of  Autographs  of  celebrated  characters  has  been  pub- 
lishing at  Paris  for  a  considerable  time  past  in  numbers,  and  is  now  brought 
to  a  completion,  in  three  quarto  volumes.  It  is  entitled  lugraphle  det  Hommn 
Cettbret,  and  contains  several  hundred  fac-simile  autograph  letters  and  signa- 
tures. Next  to  the  passion  for  collecting  the  portraits,  that  of  amassing  speci- 
mens of  the  handwriting  of  great  men  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  natural  which  it  is  possible  to  indulge;  in  the  opinion  of  some  the  writing 
aiSords  as  good  materials  forjudging  the  character  as  *'  the  human  face  di- 
vine.^ Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  to  turn  thoae  materials  to  account, 
ahoald  study  the  little  manual  provided  for  his  use  under  the  title  of  L'Art  de 
jtifer  ki  Hommapar  kur  EcrUurt^  which  treaU  the  subject  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  physiognomy.  The  pursuit  of  autograph  collecting  is,  however,  a 
very  expensive  one,  as  weH  as  difficult  to  rodulge,  and  it  foils  to  the  lot  of  few 
persons  to  possess  the  means,  the  taste,  or  the  opportunities  of  gratifying  it 
like  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  or  Mr.  Upcott.  To  the  indeiatigable  research  of  the 
last  named  gentleman,  English  literature  is  already  under  very  high  obligatioiis, 
Amt  had  it  not  been  for  him  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  never  seen  the 
curious  and  interesting  Memoirs  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys.  The  former  gentle- 
man, if  we  mistake  not,  had  the  intention  of  selecting  trom  his  ample  ttOrei  and 
pablishing  a  Collection  of  Autographs  of  all  the  English  Sovereigns,  male  and 
fimiale,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time;  we  know  not  whether  he  still 
means  to  fulfil  it  Many  years  back  Mr.  Thane,  a  printseller,  published,  under 
the  title  of  BrUhh  Auto(;rapky^  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebnied  Engliah 
characters,  with  their  autographs  under  each  portrait,  and  literary  illostratioiis, 
which,  we  believe,  is  now  become  a  rare  book.  And  Mr.  Bowyer  Nichob  is 
now  publishing,  if  he  has  not  already  completed  it,  another  collection  confined 
to  British  autographs  alone.  That  which  is  now  before  us  has  been  made  with 
considerable  taste  and  judgment;  the  mechanical  part  of  it  n  tttremely  well 
executed;  and  as  the  selection  is  not  confined  to  rrench  characters,  bat  em- 
braces a  considerable  number  of  the  great  men  of  all  countries^  we  do  not 
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know  where  the  yoongentognph  collector  ooald  so  eastiy  and  at  so  little  ex- 
pense gratify  his  penduant  for  such  memorials  of  the  Uhistrious  dead.  Among 
the  original  letters  nerer  before  imblialiedy  of  which  there  are  a  good  many,  we 
find  one  of  Edmtmd  Borke  to  the  Comtesse  de  Montrond,  which  is  very  dia« 
racteristic  of  that  great  man;  with  a  copy  of  it  we  shall  conclude  this  notice. 

"  t  am  obliged  to  yea,  Madam^  for  thinkiag  as  wdl  of  my  intenti<(ns  as 
they  deserve.  As  to  the  rest,  nothing  but  the  most  unpardonable  vanity  could 
moiLe  me  conceive  that  I  shall  deserve  the  high  things  you  are  pleased  to  speak 
of  my  feeble  endeavour  in  the  cause  of  justice.  In  what  you  have  said  with 
regard  to  them,  I  read  nothing,  but  your  love  for  your  country  and  your  ex- 
treme generosity,  which  lead  you  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  every  endeavour 
to  serve  it  in  its  present  unhappy  situation.  In  that  light  I  receive  the  com- 
pliments, which  in  their  excess  oo  so  much  honour  to  the  noble  aualities  of  the 
mind  that  dictates  them.  I  certainlv  would  do  more  if  I  coula;  but  I  am  a 
venr  private  man,  totally  destitute  of  authority  and  importance  in  the  state« 
and  am,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  well  with  those  who  possess  its  powers.  I 
have  given  all  to  the  cause,  which  a  man  without  authority  can  give,  his  un- 
biassed opinion,  his  honest  advice,  and  his  best  reasons.  Alasl  Madam,  it  is 
not  to  me,  oz  to  such  services  as  can  come  from  me,  that  the  persecuted  honous 
of  France  must  apply.  Nothing  more  can  be  said.  Something  must  be  done. 
You  have  an  armed  tyranny  to  deal  with;  and  nothing  but  arms  can  pull  it 
down.  Aided  by  these,  reason  may  resume  its  natural  authority:  without 
them,  by  frequent  repetition  it  loses  its  force;  by  frequent  fiiilure,  it  lose»  its 
credit.  When  such  men  as  the  Abb^  Maury,  Messrs.  Cazalas,  the  Bishops  of 
Aix,  Clermont  and  Nancy;  such  men  as  M.  Lally-Tolendal,  and  M.  Mounier, 
and  M.  de  Calonne,  with  all  possible  force  of  eloiquence  in  their  own  language, 
and  with  the  most  masterly  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs,  have  produced 
little  or  no  effect,  what  can  be  expected  from  me,  a  stranger,  writing  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  with  sentiments  not  so  powerful  in  themselves,  and  weakened 
still  more  by  the  secondary  medium  through  which  they  must  pass  to  the  ears 
of  Frenchmen? 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  obliged  humble  Servant, 

EdMUMD  BUBKfi." 

Becoksfield,  icm.  25, 1701. 

li  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Montrond. 


The  French  translation  of  Savigny's  HiMtoiy  of  Ike  Rorna^  Jjm  duymg  Ihf 
Middle  Agesj  originallv  anuouno^  in  eight  volumes,  is  now  to  be  comprised 
in  four,  of  which  two  have  already  appewed.  As  this  translation  appears  io 
a  certain  d^ree  under  the  author's  sanction,  (indeed  it  is  to  contain  cornec- 
tions  and  additions  furnished  by  himself,)  he  was  applied  to  in  consequence 
of  ao  opinion  expressed  by  some  critics  to  the  translator  that  it  would  iigure 
the  popularity  oftbe  work  in  France,  if  the  second  part  were  given  entire.  M. 
$avigBy9  in  reply,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  first  three  volumes  were  not 
susceptiUe  of  abridgment  or  retrenchment,  but  that  the  three  last  could  easily 
be  reduced,  as  to  which  he  would  readily  gire  his  advice.  In  consequence, 
the  first  three  volumes  will  be  a  literal  translation  from  the  German,  and  the 
fourth  will  be  a  condensation  of  the  three  last  volumes  of  the  origiaaL 

A  numerous  and  fashionable  auditory  was  recently  assembled  at  Baron  de 
Femssac's  to  hear  M.  Champollion  give  an  account  of  his  researches  and  dis* 
coveries  in  Egypt,  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can 
be  more  inteiesting  than  the  identity  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses,  Uerodo- 
lus,  Manetho,  Tacitos,  &c.y  and  established  by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Cham* 
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poUion,  which  will,  ete  long,  be  snbmitt^  to  the  pvUic  in  a  mumer  miitriile 
to  their  importance*  [We  wish  M.  ChampoUion  and  hts  fnends  wo«ld  tpare 
us  all  their  preliminary  pufik ;  let  him  pablish  his  discoreries  as  fi&st  as  he  cadi 
and  leave  the  learned  world  to  judge  of  thMr  tiuth  and  importance — Bn.J 

A  French  Eoclesiostieal  Biography  is  announced  for  publicalioni  in  81  vols. 
^v*.  Eaeh  vohime  is  to  include  one  diocese,  and  the  one  devoted  to  Aat  of 
Pwrd  ie  promised  immediately. 

M.  D*ArTincourt,  after  a  lonff  silence,  is  about  to  publish  toother  romance, 
in  4  large  vols,  under  the  title  of  The  Rebek  under  Charles  V. 

Baron  Von  Stackelbeiv  announces  a  work  to  be  entitled  Costumes  et  Vsages 
des  Peupkt  de  la  Grlce  Modeme,  gravis  d'aprls  les  dessins  exkutis  sur  les  lieiut 
en  1811 ;  contenant  51  gravures  enluminees. 

A  new  voyage  round  the  world,  it  is  said,  will  be  undertaken  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Expedition  to  Algjlers,  under  the  command  of  Cantain  Ma- 
thieu,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  be  the  islands  of  the  Pkcific.^  It  is 
also  said  that  Captain  Freycinet  is  preparing  again  to  set  out  on  a  similar  ex« 
pedition. 

Two  new  volumes  of  Poems,  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  under  the  title  of  Sar- 
monies  FoUiques  et  Religieuses,  are  announced  for  publication  by  Gosselin, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  25,000  francs  (£1000  sterling)  for  the  copyright. 
Public  curiosity  is  alive  for  their  appearance. 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Statistics  has  been  instituted  at 
Ftoris,  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  laborious  friend,  M.  C^r  Moreau. 
It  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  distin^;uished  men  in  Europe,  and  we 
anticipate  infinite  advantage  to  society  from  its  prolonged  success. 

A  Histdry  of  the  European  States,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West  till  1789,  has  just  been  commenced  by  M.  Schoell,  the  author  of  a 
number  of  classical,  historical,  and  diplomatic  works,  and  b  to  form  30  vols. 
8vo.  The  work  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  History  and  Public  Law, 
which  the  author  has  delivered  at  Berlin  for  the  last  five  years,  before  an 
anditOfy  composed  of  individuals  in  high  station,  ministers,  public  fhnctiona- 
ties,  and  yotmg  men  intended  for  the  career  of  politics,  law  and  administration. 

General  Count  Philip  de  S^gnr  and  M.  de  Pongerville  have  been  elected 
Members  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  room  of  the  Due  de  Levis  and  M.  de 
LnXlf  Tolendal,  deceased. 

Mr.  Van  Praet,  the  Administrator  of  the  Royal  Library,  has  been  elected  to 
the  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  room  of  M. 
Oosseltn. 


Professor  Jacobi,  cyf  Kdnigsberg,  Mr.  William  Herschell,  of  Slough,  and  Mr. 
John  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  have  been  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young,  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy. 

M.  Latrcille  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History, 


M.  Avgvste^  do  SaiDt  Hilaive  has  fiucc^ded  M,  d«  Lamarck  as  a  Member 
€f  the  AoMemy  of  Science  in  the  school  of  Botany. 


M.  B^ltraim  has  laid  beibre  the  French  Acsklemy  of  Sdenees  i  Mexican  MS. 
written  in  Latin,  on  very  fine  wtpyrutt.  This  specimen)  perhaps  unique  of  its 
kind^  is  interesting  in  a  twofold  view;  first,  as  respects  the  chemicad  analysis 
of  the  substance  on  which  it  is  wtitten;  and  secondly,  frote  the  light  it  may 
throw  on  the  Aboriginals  of  Mexico,  by  comparing  their  language  in  this  8p#« 
cimen,  written  iti  Roman  characters,  with  ^at  of  farious  Eastern  natioasj 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  examine  the  MS* 


A  new  Journal,  devoted  entirely  to  Geologyi  is  about  to  be  eommencedi 
edited  by  Messrs*  Bou^,  Jobert,  sen^  and  Rozet.  The  editors  announce  that 
they  will  receive  Communications  ia  foreign  languages,  and  have  them  trans- 
taited  for  the  Jowrnal  into  French. 


A  work  on  the  Genealogy  and  HhUny  cf  the  Britith  Empin  id  announoed 
AS  in  the  press,  bj  the  Baron  de  Reden,  It  will  be  publisbed  in  French,  in 
2  vols,  folio;  and  is  intended  to  give  a  eompiete  and  minute,  but,  at.  the  saaae 
time,  philosophical  view  of  the  regal  dynasties  .of  the  empire  and  of  its  povrer* 
ful  aristocracy.  Orders  will  be  received,  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained, 
of  the  publishers  of  this  Review. 

A  Scientific  and  Military  HUtory  of  the  French  Expedition  to  Egypt  is  an- 
nounced; with  an  Introduction  exhibiting  a  view  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Egypt,  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  down  to  the  successors  of  Ali  Bey;  and 
accompanied  with  an  historical  account  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  since 
the  departure  of  the  French,  and  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Ali.  The 
work  will  form  twelve  volumes  8vo.  wiUi  a  4to  Atlas  of  plates,  views,  maps, 
plans,  and  portraits*  The  authors  appear  to  have  had  access  to  the  best 
sources  in  drawing  up  this  work;  they  have  been  furnished  with  the  o£iicial 
papers  and  Memoirs  of  Prince  Berthier  and  Kleber;  and  Counts  Belliard  and 
tlunpeo  have  communicated  accounts  of  the  military  operations  in  which  thev 
bore  a  part.  Every  facility  of  access  abo  has  been  granted  bv  the  French 
government  to  the  valuable  archives  of  the  dep&t  de  la  guerre;  but  what  will 
stamp  a  peculiar  value  on  this  History  is  the  communication,  by  General  Gour- 
sand,  of  many  manuscript  notes  by  Napoleon,  on  this  celebrated  campaign. 
In  a  scientific  point  of  view  also  their  work  stands  indebted  to  Messrs.  Desge- 
nettes,  Larrey,  and  St.  Hilaire. 

M.  iVIichaud,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Cnaadei,  left  Paris  in  the 
beginung  of  April,  aceompenied  by  M.  PoujouUat,  on  a  tour  to  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem.  He  will  be  speedily  overtaken  by  Messrs.  Caillid  (the  African 
traveller),  and  Stamaty,  who  are  to  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 


The  third  volume,  completing  the  new  edition  of  Baron  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  has  at  last  appeared. 

M.  Victor  Hugo's  play  Hemani^  which  we  announced  in  our  last  to  be  in 
vdiearsal,  vras  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ ais,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
and  has  been  eminently  saccessful.  The  money  taken  for  admission  to  the 
theatre  on  the  first  nine  nights  of  representation  amounted  to  upwards  of  1600/; 
Ihe  liteniry  mehts  of  the  piece  we  may  have  occasion  to  discuss  hereafter. 
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Baron  Taylor  is  about  to  proceed  to  Egypt  to  superiuteud  the  < 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  government,  and  the  reno^  to  France  9i 
the  two  Obelisks,  known  by  the  name  of  CkoptUrm*$  Needles.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  young:  Botta  (son  of  the  Italian  historiaa)^  a  physician, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  Voyage  to  China  and  round  the  world. 

NEcnoLOCY.**ilf .  Gouelin,  the  celebrated  geographer,  died  at  Paris  on  the 
7th  of  February  last,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  His  principal  works  are:  1. 
Giagraphie  de$  Greet  anefyiie,  mi  lei  Sy$lhnes  d^EratoiMne  ei  de  PioUmUt 
compara  entre  ciur,  et  avec  not  connaitMoticeM  nuxkmeiy  4to.,  with  ten  plates^ 
1790:  2.  Reeherches  tur  la  Geofimpkie  Sytiimatiqut  et  PoiUive  des  Andens^ 
4  vols.  4to. ;  besides  a  yariety  of  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Class  of  Hisloiy  of 
the  Mhnaires  de  tlnttitut,  and  in  the  Mknoiret  de  VAeadimie  dee  Imeriffiiane, 
He  assisted  also  in  the  labours  of  the  French  translation  of  Strabo. 


Manhal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  miKtsry  diaracten  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  died  in  March  last,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was 
originally  educated  for  an  artist,  but  entering  warmly  into  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  he  entered  into  the  army,  where  he  very  soon  dbtingi^'shed  him- 
self, and  JO  early  as  1795  had  obuined  the  command  of  a  division.  He  served 
successively  under  Moceau  and  Masseoa,  in  the  celebrated  campaign  with  the 
Anstrians  and  Rustiansy  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  SDain« 
in  which  country  his  services  were  so  important  as  to  command  the  Marsnal's 
baton  from  Napoleon,  an  honour  which  he  had  well  merited  long  before.  He 
wrote  Memoirs  of  his  Campaign  in  Catalonia,  and  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of 
the  French  Revolution,  of  which  last  work  (in  4  vols.)  he  barely  lived  to  see 
the  publication.  His  moral  character  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  disin- 
terested of  the  French  military  heroes. 

M.  Fourier,  Member  and  Perpetual  Secretaiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
died  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  one  of  the  Savant  who 
accompanied  Buonaparte  in  his  Egyptian  expedition,  and  wrote  the  pre&oe  to 
the  great  Description  of  Egypt,  His  Theory  of  Heal  gained  him  the  prize  of 
the  institute,  and  has  since  been  completed  by  a  Series  of  Memoirs  published 
successively  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  last  of  these 
Memoirs  which  has  been  printed  contains  many  new  views,  the  result  of  expe- 
riment, and  very  important  calculations  on  the  temperature  of  interplanetary 
space,  the  decrease  of  terrestrial  heat,  &c.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  large  work  in  two  volumes  entitled  Analysis 
of  Algebraic  Equations. 

GERMANY- 

Tbe  University  of  Munich  has  at  present  seventy^six  professors  and  doc* 
tors,  who  are  entitled  to  give  courses  of  lectures.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
coorses  are  announced  for  the  summer  session  of  the  year,  of  whieh 

6  theologians  will  give 10  courses. 

1 2  jurisconsults  give      ........    24 

.7  profauors  of  political  economy    ....    16 

19  physicians 46 

32  professors  in  philosophy 68 

As  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  for  the  443  students  in  theo- 
logy, several  others  will  be  invited  to  the  university.  Mr.  Walther  is  expected 
shortly  from  Bonn  to  commence  his  courses.  (What  a  singular  contrast  this 
account  presents,  in  regard  to  the  dominant  branches  of  study,  to  an  English 
university— take  for  instance  political  economy;— sixteen  courses  given  by 


seven  pfofeasoie!  Hie  profestion  of  that  soieiioe  ia  the  uaiyenities  of  Oxfbrd 
and  Londooy  we  are  afraid,  might  live  a  century  before  tbe  general  thirst  for 
instructioD  io  it  would  raise  up  half  a  dozen  riTals  to  ease  them  in  their  labours.) 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  has  elected  Messrs*  Poissoa  and 
Arago  Corresponding  Members  of  tbe  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Laplace  and 
Volta,  deceased. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bihley  by  Gesenins,  with  a  revised  text  and 
notes,  will  shortly  appear. 

A  re-impression  of  Willdenow*s  edition  of  linnsus's  Species  Plantarum, 
with  additions' and  a  continuation  by  link,  Dietrich  and  Schwaegricben,  will 
shortly  commence. 

In  a  letter  from  Baron  Ntebnhr  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pftcssum  Stale  Geaeiie, 
he  gives  the  following  information  respecting  the  continuation  of  his  Riman 
Hislory,  which  it  was  feared  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  burnt  hb  house. 

**  I  wish  to  inform  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  my  His- 
tory, that  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  which  was  then  lost,  has  for 
some  time  been  replaced;  that  the  typographical  composition  of  the  first  sheets 
is  completed;  and  that  so  far  as  can  be  preYionsly  determined,  or  depends  on 
me,  the  volume  in  hand  will  certainly  appear  before  next  winter.  Tne  print- 
ing of  the  third  part' will  follow  soon  after,  as  the  manuscript  is  finished  to  the 
end  of  the  first  Punic  war." 


Uhhind,  the  celebrated  poet,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  German  Litera- 
ture in  the  university  of  Tubingen. 

A  New  Quarterly  Medical  Journal  iA  announced  at  Leipeig  under  the  title 
of  Acta  MedidhChimrgka  Mint  Germama.  The  object  of  it  is  apparently  to 
give  Latm  translations  of  the  best  German  medical  and  surgical  works,  and 
articles  in  the  German  medical  periodicals. 

M.  Mohl,  Professor  at  Tubingen,  has  just  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Public 
Law  of  Wnrtemberg.  It  contains  a  clear  and  interesting  historical  exposition 
of  facts,  but  is  deficient  in  original  and  philosophical  views. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Life  and  Writingt  of  St.  Pate/,  by  K.  Schrader,  is  in 
the  press.  The  first  volume,  containins  Chronological  Remarks  on  the  life  of 
that  Apostle,  will  speedily  appear;  and  the  author  announces  it  as  the  fruits 
of  extensive  and  original  research. 

Prince  Pvaii  of  Wirtemberg,  (sometimes  denominated  Prince  Paul  of  the 
Opera  House,  and  who  has  latterly  fi|^red  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
tmone  of  Greece,  once  more  vacant,)  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  is 
on  the  point  of  commencing  the  publication  of  his  Travels  across  the  American 
Continent  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tlie  second  volume  will  con- 
tain his  first  course  to  the  river  of  Kansas;  tbe  third,  the  description  of  the 
Upper  Regions  of  die  Missouri.  Prince  Paul,  although  bom  on  the  steps  of  a 
throne,  appears  to  have  contracted  a  decided  predilection  for  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  ever  since  he  has  been  able  to  judge  of  them  widi  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  he  has  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Necboloot. — Soemmering,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  died  in  Marefa  lost,  at 
Frankfort,  aged  serenty-six. 


^m  MimftUa/iims  Ikemrff  NotiM. 


ITALY. 

Micaliy  the  author  of  '<  Italy  beforo  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans/'  is  about 
to  f^Mibtish  bif  work  ttoder  a  new  Ibraiy  and  with  numerdttt  alt«iaiions  and 
additioiiay  nnder  the  title  of  SU>na  dei  popoU  mUkki  iltaUa. 


The  Florentines  have  at  last  erected  a  monument  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Cfoce,  to  their  illustrious  countryman  Dante.  It  was  first  exposed  to  the 
public  view,  with  an  appropriate  ceremony  in  March  last  They  hate  thus 
wiped  away  Byron's  reproacn : 

"  Ungrateftil  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  (far, 

Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore.'*—- CU(({|  Ear,  C.  IV. 


The  Acadai^y  of  La  Cruaca  haa  awarded  its  mat  priie  of  five  hundred 
acudi  to  Botta  mr  his  History  of  Italy.  This  is  £e  more  remarkable,  as  the 
work  is  prohibited  in  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  except  Tuscany.  We  sire 
glad  to  find  by  both  these  circumstances  our  judgment  couceming  Botta's  his- 
tory* confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  enlightened  part  of  his  countrymen.  Time 
is  tne  surest  test  of  the  merit  of  an  historian. 


Niccolini  has  written  a  new  tragedy  called  ProcidOy  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
which  has  been  performed  i^t  Florence  with  great  applause.  As  soon  as  we  see 
it  in  printy  we  snail  probably  notice  it. 

In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Icomogrqfia  Italkauh  or  "  Portraits  of  cele- 
brated Italians/'  published  at  Florence,  we  find  one  of  Monti,  accompanied  by 
a  biographical  sketoh  of  the  poet,  written  by  his  friend  Giordani,  in  which  the 
latter  endeavours  to  excuse  the  repeated  political  vacillations  of  that  imagi- 
native and  powerfiil  writer,  but  weak  man.  <*  An  exoeasive  timidity/'  am 
be,  **  which  Monti  himself  acknowledged  with  grief  to  his  confidential  Aiends, 
made  him  appear  changeable.  But  he  did  not  Sdl  his  conseiettce  through 
avarice  oramoition, — ^perhaps  he  even  wrote  on  each  occasion  from  a  fresh  im- 
pulse and  without  distngenuousness.    If  he  praised  the  powerful,  he  never 

praised  their  vices,—- he  never  fidsified  moral  principles "    We  respect 

Uiordani*s  intention  in  his  apology  f[>r  his  decMaed  friend^  even  while  we 
cannot  assent  to  his  logic.     Vcdeat  quantum*  •  •  •  * 


The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  foreign  artists  residing  at 
Rome,  who  are  studying  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Students  of  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  or  such  as  have  pensions  and  have  no 
puDlic  work-shop,  are  not  included. 

Pamtmg.-^ii  French,  8  English,  20  Prassians,  9  Danes,  7  Saxons,  9  Swiss, 
6  Bavarians,  4  Netherianders,  2  Scotch,  3  Spaniards,  1  Swede,  3  Poles,  3  Ans- 
trians,  2  Bohemians,  1  Hungarian,  1  Thuringian,  2  Tyrolete,  1  RuasiaBy 
3  Wirtembergers,  1  Portuguese,  1  Maltese,  2  Dutch,  1  Dantsicker,  1  fnm 
Lubeck,  1  from  Holstein,  1  Mexican,  1  Peruvian. 

Sculpture, --9  English,  2  French,  1  Russian,  1  Spaniard,  2  Danes,  2  Pros- 
tflans,  2  Netherianders,  2  Swiss.  2  Saxons,  2  Swedes,  1  Tyrolese,  1  SilesiaOy 
1  Pole,  1  Wirtemberger,  1  each  from  Courland,  Mecklenburg,  and  Baden. 

Jrchitecture.^3  Swiss,  1  Dane,  1  Wirtemberger,  1  »nott,  1  Russiaiiy 
1  Dutch,    Totalier. 


*  No.  L  of  this  Review. 


MueeBanems  LUmny  IfefJM.  £67 

Tbe  printing-press  of  the  Propaganda  published  last  year  new  editions  of 
Erpenius's  Arabic  and  Michaelis's  3yHAc  Utammars. 

A  letter  from  Venice  informs  tw  that  an  inedited  work  of  the  celebrated 
Benvenuto  Cellini  has  just  beenpublished,  and  that  Goethe  has  translated 
some  part  of  it.  It  is  entitled  Haeomti,  and  was  discovered  by  M.  Oamba; 
bonnd  lip  with  a  MS.  copy  of  the  treatise  «  DeirOrificeria"  in  the  libraty  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice. 

M:  Gamba  has  also  collected  the  materials  for  a  new  woik,  **  Letten  of 
lUustriou}  Venetians  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  including  the  Cardinals  Beirlbo, 
Contarini,  Valiero,  Morosini,  Nairagero,  &c.,  and  two  political  discourses  of 
the  Senator  George  Gradenigo,  which  have  been  published  separately. 

Manioni,  it  appears,  prompted  by  an  excess  of  sensitive  apprehension,  hail 
thrown  the  MS.  of  his  new  romance  into  the  fire  f  Ordinary  writers  are  seldom 
troubled  with  such  fits  of  self-revenge.    We  could  well  affbrd  to  forgive  them. 

^  Longhi,  the  celebrated  engraver  at  Milan,  ha?  announced,  for  speedy  pub- 
lication, a  History  of  Engraving,  which  will  contain  many  Specimens  or  his 
own  burin.    A  German  translation  of  it  is  ali-eady  announced. 

A  new  and  impioved  edition  of  Cailini's  Tables  of  the  Sun  is  announced  at 
Milan. 

A  Translation  of  the  Dfe  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  has  appeared  in  4to  at  Flo- 
rence, by  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte.  l!ne  notes  are  cntical  and  erudite,  and 
the  work  is  adonsed  with  a  beautiful  illustrative  vignette,  designed  in  a  maS* 
terly  and  congenhl  style,  by  the  young  companion  A  the  illuitnous  translator. 


RUSSIA. 


The  first  two  volumes  have  appeared  at  St.  Petersburgh  of  the  Inedited  Papers 
of  Peter  the  Great,  relating  to  the  afikirs  of  the  Admiralty,  which  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  pn  that  extraordinary  monarch's  plans. 

A  monk  at  Tiflis  has  just  published  at  Moscow  a  Russian  translation  of  a 
Georgian  Chronicle,  compiled  from  authentic  documents  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Prince  Vacoocbta,  son  of  Wagtang,  one  of  the 
last  Kings  of  Georgia.  This  chronicle  contains  a  variety  of  remarkable  details 
relative  to  the  religious  worship  and  manners  of  the  tribes-  occupying  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  countries  situated  betwixt  the  Btack  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  This 
work  is  almost  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  exists  in  the  Georgian 
language.  A  German  translation  had  ifeen  ptdiKshed,  bat  so  incorrect  as  to 
make  a  new  one  desirable;  we  understand  tiiat  one  in  French  is  preparing  at 
St.  Petersburgh* 

Polewoj,  editor  of  the  Moscow  Telegraph,  announces  a  new  History  of 
Russia  in  12  vols,  and  takes  occasion  at  tiie  same  time  severely  to  censure 
that  of  Karamsin. 


«68  MisUUaneoui  Uierary  NqiiM. 


SPAIN. 

The  friends  of  Kteratare  were  congratulating  tbemsdres  on  tiie  removal  of  the 
^natical  S^nor  Model  from  his  situation  as  Judge  of  the  Boc^selling  depart- 
ment; but  their  congratulations  were  premature,  as  they  have  gained  noUiing 
by  the  appointment  of  his  successor  Don  Jos^  de  Ileria  y  Narie^.  The  first 
was  at  any  rate  impartial;  and,  although  severe,  had  the  credit  of  wishing  to 
be  just.  Even  his  own  family  could  not  be  kept  free  from  the  contamination 
of  liberal  principles,  for  on  one  occasion,  having  discovered  his  son  reading  a 
prohibited  book,  he  snatched  it  from  him  and  threw  it  ipto  the  fire;  banishing 
nim  at  the  same  time  from  his  house  for  six  weeks.  His  successor  has  not  as 
yet  distinguished  himself  by  any  auto  da  fe,  but  acts,  in  all  cases,  as  he  is 
diiected  ^the  Council  of  Castile,  to  whicn  those  interested  may  appeal^  but 
as  the  Council  gives  no  decision,  the  facility  of  appeal  is  a  mere  mockery. 
The  printers  and  booksellers  are  quite  at  a  stand-stiU  in  consequence  of  the 
present  measures,  and  should  they  continue,  many  printing  establishments 
must  be  entirely  given  up.  The  new  judge,  moreover,  cannot  endure  remon- 
strances, which  indeed  have  only  the  c^ect  of  subjecting  the  poor  author  and 
bookseller  to  additional  injustice. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Historyof  SpanUh  Architecture  and  Ariistt  has  just 
been  published  at  Madrid,  by  Don  I.  A.  Cean  Berroudez,  who  has  dedicated 
a  long  life  to  the  study  of  Spanish  Antiquities.  The  work  will  consist  of  4 
vols,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  King  has  sent  the  author  20,000  francs. 
The  basis  of  the  work  consists  of  the  MSS.  bequeathed  to  Seiior  Bermudez  by 
the  learned  Spanish  Minister  Lkiguno  y  Amirola,  of  which  Jovellanos  makes 
mention  in  the  notes  annexed  to  his  eloge  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  Architect 
Don  Ventura  Kodrigues.  (See  our  last  Number,  pp.  551  and  565.)  But  the 
numerous  and  interesting  corrections  of  Bermudez,  and  his  continuation  of  the 
woric  to  the  present  time,  constitute  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  work. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Th£  Monthly  Swiu  ChronkU  gave  lately  an  interesting  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Journals  published  in  Switzerland.  There  are  published  every  week  twenty- 
four  Journals^  nine  of  which  are  edited  by  Catholics  and  fifteen  bv  ProlestaotSt 
bttides  five  which  are  published  once  a  fortnight  or  ooce  a  month,  and  a  great 
nomb^  of  scientific  and  amusing  Jouraala.  Ten  new  ones  have  been  stuted 
since  1833. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

A  reprint  of  Golius's  Arabic  and  Latin  Lexicon  is  about  to  appear  at 
Fnmkfbrt. 


The  Catalogue  of  the  Ardebil  Library  will  shortly  appear,  illustrated  with 
fac-similes  and  other  plates  from  the  MSS.  Hiis  collection  consisted  entirely 
of  ms^nificent  editions  of  standard  Oriental  works.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Akhalzik  library  by  Mess.  Frahn,  Cliarmoy^  atld  Mirza  Dschafer  is  also  ready 
foe  the  pr^. 


Miseeihineous  tiierary  Notices.  £6d 

An  Auaiie  JoHmml  is  annoaneed  to  appear  at  St  Petenburrii.  It  fonns 
part  of  a  great  plan  for  the  promotioo  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  Rossia;  the  originator  of  which,  his  Excellency  Von  Fiiihny  is  allowe4 
every  means  by  tlie  government  for  carrying  his  designs  into  execution.  A 
Printing  Establishmeoty  a  Dbrary,  and  a  Museum^  will  ako  form  part  of  the 
undert^ng.  When  such  gigantic  and  persevering  efforts  are  making  by 
Russia  in  the  culti? ation  of  Oriental  Literature,  we  are  happy  to  see  that  our 
own  country  is  folly  alive  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  similar  exertions 
on  her  part.  The  security  of  her  possessions  in  tne  East  imperiously  demand 
that  the  utmost  encouragement  saould  be  afforded  bybotn  the  East  India 
Company  and  by  Government  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Tongues. 


We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  forei^  publications  better  information 
than  in  our  own,  respecting  the  literary  or  scientific  labours  of  our  countrymen^ 
or  the  encouragement  which  they  receive  fiom  public  patronage  or  munificence. 
Such,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case;  and,  as  an  instance  of  it,  we  find  the 
following  Article  in  a  late  Number  of  the  BUdkUhegve  UnivendU^  of  Geneva, 
which  contains  details  that  we  have  not  seen  in  any  English  publication,  and 
on  that  account  we  consider  well  deserving  to  be  laid  before  our  readers.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  De  Candolle,  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  Europe; 
and  its  publication  may  not  be  regarded  as  unseasonable  at  the  moment  when 
the  materials  are  accumulating  so  rapidly  for  the  great  discussion,  which  is  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  the  East  India  Company  shall 
continue  to  hold  its  vast  possessions  for  another  twenty  years,  on  which  tenure 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  roust  depend. 

<'  On  ike  Senuxi  which  ike  Eait  India  Company  hat  rendered  io  BoUmicai 

Science, 
**  The  natural  sciences  are  not  among  those  that  can  be  developed  by  the 
mere  force  of  meditation.  A  logician  or  a  mathematician  may  advance  their 
studies  by  solitary  reflection;  a  chemist  may  make  brilliant  discoveries  with  « 
small  apparatus;  but  a  naturalist  is  incessantly  obliged  to  look  at  and  to 
examine  numerous  and  various  beings. .  While  Europe  was  yet  but  little  ex- 
plored, he  might  by  repeated  courses  around  his  usual  residence  collect  suffi- 
cient foots  to  extend  tlie  domain  of  science;  but  at  the  present  day  Europe 
and  the  countries  immediately  surrounding  it  may  be  regarded  as  known  coon- 
tries,  and  science  has  elevated  itself  to  considerations  of  so  general  an  order, 
that  it  requires  the  assemblage  of  the  productions  of  the  whole  world  to  draw 
from  them  the  verification  of  its  theories.  These  diflicult  and  expensive  re- 
searches are  above  the  means  of  the  most  active  and  the  most  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. The  governments  which  are  friendly  to  science  feh  that  their  assist- 
ance was  indispensable  to  this  kind  of  development,  and  in  di£ferent  ways 
have  resolved  to  co-operate  in  them.  Confiaing  ourselves  at  present  to  Botany, 
we  have  seen  within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  number  of  voyages  executed  by 
order  of  different  governments,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  vegetables,  either 
with  relation  to  their  agricultural  or  their  medical  uses,  or  for  the  mere  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  laws  of  ve^table  nature.  But  voyages,  even  the 
best  combined,  generally  only  acquaint  us  with  a  narrow  space  of  distant 
conntries,  and  we  obtain  much  more  satisfoctoiy  results  from  the  prolonged  resi- 
dence which  naturalists  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  them.  The  European 
nations  which  possess  transmarine  colonies,  have  been  enabled  in  this  view 
to  be  of  immense  service  to  natural  histotv,  and  several  of  them  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  position  in  a  manner  which  has  acquired  them  the  gratitude 
of  the  scientific  wond.  We  purpose  to  present  in  several  articles  the  powerfol 
services  of  this  kind  which  Francei  S^wdn,  Germanyi  Russia,  <cc  have  rendered 


teaeiettce.  AtgreMok  we  ihall  confiM  oondfM  to  IhoM  by  mhkk  tbe  £bg- 
Utb  fiul  India  Cooipftny  has  leeently  aoqutfed  tba  moit  honouimble  Utleft  to 
public  giatitiidte. 

As  soon  as  this  Company  (bund  its  sovereignty  somewhat  firmly  established 
in  India,  it  felt  the  great  u^ity  which  might  be  demed»  either  fi>r  its  own  in* 
terestSy  or  for  those  of  humanity,  in  the  study  and  onlture  of  the  vegetables  of 
that  immense  country.  In  oonsequenoe  it  gave  orders  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  It  was  in  March,  1768,  and  under  the  direc-» 
tion  of  Colonel  Kydd,  that  this  garden  was  commenced,  and  by  means  of  a 
eorrespoodence  witk  all  the  Europeans  settled  in  dilforeot  parts  of  India,  il 
was  ^eedily  enriched  with  valuable  plants.  There  were  about  SOO'speeies  in 
it,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1 793,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  appointed  its  superin- 
tendant.  This  botanist  re-established  a  more  acUve  correspondence,  ana  per- 
sonally visited  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  several  other  provinces  of  English 
India.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  3500  species  of  plants  in  the  Compan/s 
garden,  of  which  number  1500  were  plants  unknown  before  him,  of  which  he 
established  the  nomenclature  or  maae  the  descriptions.  We  learn  this  from 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Garden,  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814  by  Dr.  W.  Carey, 
the  friend  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  catalo^e,  in  a  very  concise  fonn,  gives  us 
the  botanical  name,  the  Indian  denomination,  the  place  of  growth,  the  date  of 
introduction,  and  the  time  of  the  flowerine  and  ripening  of  each  plant.  An 
appendix  is  added,  containing  a  list  of  Indian  species  known  to  Roxburgh,  but 
not  yet  introduced  into  the  sarden. 

Dr.  R.  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  catalogue  of  his  labours.  He 
addressed  successively  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  a  great  number  of 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  Indian  vegetables,  from  which  they  caused  a 
selection  to  be  made,  which  was  published  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jo8e{^ 
Banks,  under  the  title  of  Plants  of  ike  Coatt  of  Coromandel^  (3  vob.  foho. 
London,  1796,  1798,  ]819).  This  magnificent  work  gives  the  figures  and 
dMcriptions  of  300  species  of  Indian  plants,  selected  from  the  most  beautifol 
•r  the  most  useful. 

But  the  very  magnificence  of  this  publication  made  it  impossible  to  extend  it 
to  the  whole  vegetation  of  India,  and  Dr,  Roxburgh  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
a  FioTM  of  India  in  a  more  si mple  form.  Unfortunately  the  deran|;ement  of  his 
health  prevented  him  from  executing  this  design;  he  left  India  m  1814,  and 
died  shortly  after. his  return  to  England.  Uis  Indian  Flora  was  not,  howeveri 
lost  to  sdeace.  His  friend,  Dr.  Carey,  published  two  volumes  of  it  at  Seiam* 
pore  in  1810  and  1814,  and  included  m  it,  besides  the  plants  described  by 
boxlHiigh,  all  those  which  were  successively  discovered  either  byhimaelf,  or 
l^  Mesars.  Wallich,  Jack,  and  other  botanisU  ai  Eni^ish  India.  This  work  is 
ammged  aeoovding  to  the  Linnean  system*  and. already  contains  the  first  five 


After  the  4eath  of  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Wallich  was  appointed  loptr- 
inCendani  of  the  Cakutu  garden,  and  his  talents  and  activity,  seconded  by  the 
Uberali^  of  the  Company,  have  raised  that  esteblishment  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  More  Ihan  300  gardeners  or  labourers  are  attached  to  it;  £e  ei^ 
tivation  is  direoled  equallv  to  the  means  of  naluralizing  or  rendering  more 
popular  usefol  objects,  and  of  preserving  for  study  the  rarer  vegetaUea  of  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  India.  A  number  of  collectors  paid  bv  the  Company,  are  con* 
stantly  trnvellinx  over  the  countries  sniveled  to  its  dominion,  and  in  concert 
with  the  English  who  are  dispersed  over  this  vast  empire,  contiiuially  en? 
richiag  the  garden  and  the  collections  of  the  Company.  Dr.  W.  himself  tra« 
veiled,  in  1830,  over  the  Nepftl  country  which  being  situated  at  tiie  foot  of 
the  great  Himmala  Mountains,  presents  a  totolly  different  vegetation  to  that  of 
Bengal.    Since  that  tiraoi  in  spito  of  severe  iUnesses  caiued  by  the  dioMte  or 
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Mgoe,  'he  liaa  visited  Peean^,  SiiicafMie,  the  Idegdou  of  Avt,  end  several 
other  paiis  of  Indie;  he  hae  besides  sent  colledors  into  districta  where  he 
eottld  not  go  himself;  and  by  these  varioos  means  he  has  amassed  a  veiy 
considenible  oollection  of  living  and  dried jpknts. 

These  treasfores  hare  already  enriehed  Botany  with  numerous  discoveries; 
several  of  the  plants  collected  by  Dr.  W.  have  been  described,  ei^er  in  Mr. 
Don's  Prodramus  Fhra  NepaUmu  (8vo.  London,  1835),  or  in  different  gene* 
nd  works,  published  in  Europe.  Dr.  W.  himself  has,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  inserted  a  great  number  of  them  in  Roxburgh's  Flerm  Jndka,  and  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  two  works,  intended  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
hisprincipal  discoveries  more  Gom[^ete. 

Ilie  first  of  these  is  an  Eau^  an  the  Flora  of  Nej^  (JVntomen  Florm  JNe- 
paUntity)  which  gives  a  detailed  description  and  lithographic  figures  of  the 
principal  vegetables  of  the  country.  Two  numbers  have  appc»red»  (Calcutta  and 
Serampore,  1824  and  1626,  folio,)  each  containing  twenty^ve  plates.  Besides 
its  botanical  interest,  this  work  deserres  notice  as  the  first  in  which  lithegm*- 
phic  botanical  figures  were  dven  in  India,  designed  by  Indian  draAsraen. 

The  second  work  of  Dr.  WalMch,  much  more  magnificent  than  the  preced- 
ing, is  intended  to  give  the  history  and  coloured  figures  of  the  rarest  pbnti  of 
Asia.  It  win  consist  of  three  volumes,  divided  into  twelve  ihtciculi,  the  first 
of  which  has  just  appeared.  This  collection  premises  to  become  the  roost 
valuable  of  which  botany  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and  wiH  rival  the  great  works 
of  Rheede,  Rumphius  and  Roxburgh. 

Besides  these  great  labours  of  Roxburgh  and  Wallioh,  diere  are  others  whkh 
have  been  protected  or  encouraged  by  the  Company.  Messrs.  Koanig,  Heyne^ 
Carey,  Patrick  Russel,  Rattler,  Klein,  Wight,  Finlayson,  Ice.  have  traversed 
various  parts  of  India,  with  the  view  of  etudying  its  vegetation.  All  the  eoW 
lections  of  dried  plants  which  had  been  made  by  these  travellers  for  nearly 
fifty  years  past,  were  sent  to  London,  and  presented  to  the  Company's  Mu« 
seum.  The  immensity  of  these  materials  made  the  Directors  feel  &al  it  was 
impossible  to  render  them  usefiil  without  the  co-operation  of  a  great  nuAiber  of 
observers.  By  an  order  remarkable  for  its  liberality,  the  Court  of  Directors  has 
instructed  Dr.  Wallich,  who  is  now  fi)r  a  time  in  London,  to  distribute  these 
valuable  collections  as  presents  to  the  principal  botanists  of  Europe,  taking 
proper  measures  to  secure  the  publication  of  them.  This  liberal  distribution 
nas  already  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  finom  this  aet  of  generosity  of 
the  Company,  we  shall  see  within  a  few  years  the  whole  of  the  ^aots  collected 
in  the  East  indies  increasing  the  mass  of  known  vegetables.  The  number  of 
them  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  from  7000  to  8000  species,  and  every  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  many  facts,  ideas,  and  new  analogies  will  result  ftvm  this 
increased  addition  to  our  present  botanv.  Ihe  East  India  Company  has  Ans 
acquired  the  most  honourable  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  the  savans  of  all  coun« 
tries ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  every  friend  of  science  will  applaud  this  gteat 
act  of  liberality,  and  join  with  us  in  ezpressiag  his  gratitude.  Even  the 
manner  in  which  this  great  operation  is  executed  adds  to  its  utility,  and  de^ 
serves  to  be  made  known. 

All  the  species  of  the  different  coUections  are  ranged  under  their  families 
and  their  genera  by  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  and  the  principal  English  botanists, 
Messrs.  Robert  Brown,  J.  Dndley,  G.  Bentham,  &c.  To  each  species  is 
assigned  a  number  and  provisional  name.  lithographic  lists  of  these  names» 
accompanied  by  the  designation  of  the  principal  localities  where  the  plant  hae 
been  found,  are  transmitted  to  all  botanists;  all  the  specimena  have  the 
Bumbeff  attached  to  them  in  these  lists,  and  in  this  manner,  those  who  see  them 
in  the  diffesent  herbals  of  Enrofw  will  be  certain  oftheir  identity  with  those  that 
are  described.   By  means  of  this  simple  process  all  those  doubts  will  be  Nmove4 
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which  ftequently  ftiite  from  the  sight  of  Isokled  spedmeas.  Eadi  hmilj 
of  plants  is  committed  to  Uie  botanist  who  has  shown  a  particular  aptitude  m 
its  study,  by  the  monograj^s  which  he  has  published,  commenced,  or  projected 
upon  it.  Aus,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Brown  is  entrusted  with  the  Jiii6urce«,  Mr.  Geo.  Bentham  with  the 
driopMkitf  the  LabmUs^  &c..  Professor  lindley  with  the  Rtnacui,  M.  De  Can- 
doUe  with  the  Umbeiiifera,  the  CajmfoUacem^  the  Loraralwtf  &c.,  M.  Alph.  De 
Candolle  with  the  Campanule^,  M.  Cboisy  with  the  CtrnwdwUe^f  &c.*  Each  of 
these  monographers  recei?es  the  first  disposable  duplicates  in  the  part  confided 
to  him,  and  is  employed  in  making  them  known  to  the  public.  The  remaining 
specimens  are  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  divided  into  collections 
allotted  to  diflerent  countries,  and  thus  serve  in  every  possible  way  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  Indian  botany. 

If  the  gratitude  of  botanists  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors, it  is  not  less  so  to  Dr.  W.,  who  superintends  the  operation.  Far  from  seeking 
lo  profit  by  his  position  to  reserve  to  himself  the  publication  of  these  treasures, 
he  IS  soleW  occupied  in  distributing  them  among  his  colleagues,  in  the  way 
most  useml  to  tiie  progress  of  natural  history;  he  employs,  in  assisting  the 
labours  of  botanists  in  general,  that  precious  time  which  he  might  devote  to  his 
personal  labours,  and  thereby  proves  that  he  sees  glory  where  it  really  is — m 
utility.  What  a  difference  between  this  enlarged  and  liberal  mode  of  looking 
at  the  interests  of  science^  and  the  narrow  and  pitiful  jealousies  of  which  lite- 
rary and  scientific  history  offers  but  too  mi^ny  examples  !  If  we  have  thought  it 
our  du^  to  notice  this  event  as  a  memorable  fact  in  tne  history  of  botany,  we  have 
pleasure  also  in  publishing  it  as  a  fact  honourable  to  the  human  heart, — as  an 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  is 
daily  establishing  itself  more  and  more  between  enlightened  nations.**t 

N£CRoijOGY.^-We  have  to  communicate  tlie  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Professor  Schultz,  the  learned  orientalist,  who  has  been  travelling  for 
the  last  three  years  in  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  and 
of  whose  labours  notices  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  former  numbers.  A 
letter  from  Ck>l.  Macdonald,  the  tiiglish  envoy  at  Tauris,  first  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  Tiflis  of  his  having  been  murdered  in  Kurdistan  along  with  two 
servants  and  a  Persian  serjeant  and  soldier  who  accompanied  hiin.  This 
melancholy  event  took  place  between  the  villages  of  Bash-Kullah  and  Perihad 
Nichin.  Col.  Macdonald  immediately  sent  a  confidential  person  to  the  spot, 
to  collect,  if  possible,  the  traveller's  papers  and  effects,  and  to  take  steps  for  the 

Eunishment  of  the  murderers.  The  loss  of  this  intrepid  and  intelligent  travel- 
er is  one  of  tlie  greatest  which  oriental  literature  has  ever  sustained ;  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  larger  portion  of  his  manuscript  collections  bad  been  received 
in  France,  and  that  those  which  were  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death 
may  yet  be  recovered,  so  that  the  iruit  of  his  extensive  travels  and  laborious 
researches  may  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  In  the  Journal  da  Savam,  about 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  back,  M.  de  Saint  Martin  published  an  account 
of  some  remarkably  ancient  and  curious  inscriptions  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Schults  at  Van,  in  Armenia. 

*  We  have  been  hiforroed  that  all  the  English  and  many  of  the  first  continental 
botaniiti  are  pcrionallv  assisting  Dr.  W.  in  the  arrangerocDt  and  distribution  of  the 
vast  herbaria  under  his  charge,  and  that  all  the  leading  botanists  of  Europe  have  uq. 
dertaken  the  illuitratkm  of  the  families  of  plants  coroprl^  in  those  herbaria. — Ed. 

t  We  have  just  learned,  since  this  was  pot  to  press,  that  Dr.  Wollieh  has  been 
elected  m  Member  of  the  ilmdrsMf  AmMtdti  SciMcefdsr/iiitdMf,  by  a  majority  of  43 
yote8  0«tof46. 
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Tbe  Antciogia  of  December  last  givef  an  account  of  an  excursion  of  Dr. 
Gerard  to  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  Tibet,  for  tbe  purpose  of  introducing 
vaccination  into  that  country.  At  Kunauor,  in  Tibet,  he  met  with  an  extraor- 
dinary philologist,  named  Cosmos  of  Koros,  a  Transylvanian,  who,  in  1819, 
had  left  his  native  country,  passed  through  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and 
from  thence  by  sea  to  Egypt;  from  Egypt  he  went  through  Syria  into  Persia 
by  way  of  Bagdad.  After  a  stay  of  some  months  at  Teheran,  be  directed  his 
course  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  arrived  at  the  province  of  Ladak  in  1822. 
Subsequently  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Kunauor,  in  Tibet,  at  the  monastery  of 
Karan,  where  he  lives  on  the  most  friendly  terms  withrthe  religious  lamas.  As 
a  recompense  for  his  extraordinarv  pains,  he  has  made  himself  master  of  tbe 
language  of  Tibet,  and  been  enabled  to  examine  the  libraries  of  the  monaste- 
ries. Under  a  lama  of  considerable  acquirements,  he  had  made  such  progress, 
that  he  had  completed,  more  than  a  year  before,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
He  found  there  an  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  44  volumes,  the  me- 
-dical  part  of  which  alone  filled  5  volumes.  From  the  great  number  ot printed 
documents,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  monasteries,  some  important  ad* 
ditions  to  our  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  may  be  expected.  We 
already  knew  that  lithography  had  flourished  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
principal  city  of  Tibet,  and  that  it  had  been  employed  in  delineating  in  40 
plates  the  anatomy  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  It  would  appear, 
that  when  science  and  literature  were  banished  from  the  plains  of  Hinaostan 
bv  the  tyranny  of  the  Bramins,  they  took  refuge  in  the  barren  mountains  of 
libet,  in  which  treasures  unknown  to  the  proud  civilization  of  Europe  have 
hitherto  remained  buried. 
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Pasteun  «t  Professears  de  Geneve.    8vo.  9s. 

jS6  Etodet  wr  le  texts  d'laai^  o«  to  lim  da  Prophete  Iiak  expliqui  i  I'aide  ditt 
notions  acquises  sor  les  usages,  les  crojances,  \/»  ni<Bun,  les  conoaissances  et 
rhistoire  dea  people  ancieiis.    Par  M.  J.  B.  M.  N*««.    Ton.  I.  Sto. 

57  Peignot,  de  la  semaine*    8vo.   58.  6d. 

58  Petite  Histolie  de  la  Refonnation  en  Franoe;  let  Plai»fds  de  1AM;  Prabi^ 

Thivanz  litt^raires  des  Reform^  Fianpus;  BepojkatioD  des  Vandois  de  la 
X^Yenoe  et  da  Daapbiii6  aas  Protestans  de  Saisse  et  d'Allemagne ;  Martjre 
d'un  fiarbe  &  Avignon  et  d'un  Cur^  iL  Donay.    livnisons  L  to  IV.   Is. 

29  Matter,  Histoiie  UniverseUe  de  F£gUse  Cbretiewie.    Tom.  II.  8vo.    9s. 

50  Dicaonnaiie  Portatif  de  VAntiqait^  Saote,  x6dig6  d'apres  ie  texfe  de  la  Bible  el 
d'apris  Joseph  Calmet.    Par  Victor  Verger.   ;^nio.  4a. 

31  Almanadk  du  Clerg6  de  France  poor  1830.  6s.  6d. 

St  Dictionnaixe  Apostoli^ne  k  Posage  de  MM.  lea  Cbt6s  des  villes  et  des  campagnes, 
et  de  torn  cenx  qui  se  destinent  &  la  chaire.  Par  le  P.  Hjacintbe  de  Moatar* 
gon.    Nouvelle  edition.  18  vol.  18ino.  Tom.  II.  a  VI.  eacb  M» 

LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

37  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Discoors  sur  TEtude  de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens, 

traduit  par  M.  Paul  Royer  CoUard.     8vo.    Ss. 

38  Corel,  du  Pouvoir  des  Juzes  et  des  bases  d'on  Code  P6nal  en  barmonie  avec  u 

pouvoir.    8vo.  4s. 

39  Lettres  sar  k  Cour  de  Chancellerie  d'Aneleterre,  eC  sur  quelques  points  de 

la  Jurisprudence  Anglaiae;  cnrichies  de  Notes  et  Appendices,  par  M.  C.  P. 
Cooper,  Avocat  Anglais;  et  publi^es  avec  ane  Iiitrodoction  par  M.  P.  Rojcr 
Collard,  ficc.    8vo.    IDs. 

40  Locr6,  L^^slation  Civile,  Commerdale,  et  Criminelle  de  la  France.    Tom.  XIX. 

8vo.    9s. 

41  De  Molenea,  de  rHoaanit^  dans  ies  Iit>is  CrimineUes,  et  de  la  JurUpradeace  ^ir 

^oelques-unes  des  questions  que  ces  luis  font  naitre.    8vq.   10s.  dd. 
4S  Mane  da  Mesnil,  Nouvean  Dictionnaiire  de  la  I^alallon  des  Doul^nes,  de  llkN»- 
vigation  Maritime  et  des  autres  droits  conli^s  auz  douftnes.    8vo.  ISs. 

43  Dal  Potto,  £ssai  sor  les  Andennes  Assembles  Nationales  de  la  S^Vqie,  da  Pie- 

mont,  et  des  P^Jt  qui  y  sont  ou  forent  aniiez^    Tom.  I.  8vo.  5,s. 

44  Repeitoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  da  Notariat.    Tom.  Lr— V.  (N— QUO.)  8vo.  31. 

45  Le  Droit  Civil  Fraofais,  suivant  Tordre  du  Code;  nouvelle  Edition,  mise  en  rap- 

port avec  la  l^islation  et  k  juiisprudence  da  rojaome  desPays^Bas.  Tom.  TIL 
8vo. 

46  Element,  ossiano  Istitumoni  Civiii  de  Giostiniano  Imperatore,  Ulostnti  e  oomma^ 

tati  da  Pietro  Vermiglioli,  &c.    Vol.  III.  e  oltimo.  8vo. 

47  Clossios,  W.  F.,  Hermeneutik  des  Rom.  Rechto.    8vo.  Riga, 

48  Hartitzscb,  H.  von,  Darstellnog  des  im  Konigreicbe  Sacbsen  geltendeii  SrbrachU. 

8vo.    Lips.  5s. 

49  Savigi^,  Qeschichte  des  RomischenRechts.    5r  tbl.  8vo. 

50  Ricbter,  U.,  das  philusopb.  Strafrecht,  begriindet  auf  die  Idee  der  GereditigkeiU 

Xatps^.    8s.  6d. 

51  Haubold,  Opuscnla  Academica ;  ed.  Wenck.    Tom.  IL   30s. 

Sf  Schlegel,  J.  F.  W.,  Staats-recht  des  Konigreicbs  Diinemark,  &c.  Ir  tbl.  8v9. 
SchUswig,   15s. 

MORALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

55  Gostave  de  Lartique,  Dictionnaire  de  Fens^s  di verses,  extraites  de  moralistes, 

Ugislatenrs,  hommes  d'6tat,  roagistrats,  toivojiis  et  publicistes,  &c.    8vo.  98. 

56  Jacototj  Manuel  d'Emancipation  Xntellectuelle  pour  TEuseignemcnt,  dit  primaire^ 

eitrait  des  ouvrages  du  foiidateur.    8vo.  6d. 

57  Lorain,  Refutation  dc  la  M^thode  Jacutui .     8vo.  Ss. 
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08  Georgefet,  L'ltistraction  OMrale  en  preience  4e  I'Enieignement  Unitenel  d^ 
Jaootor.  CoiDparaison  critique  des  noiivelles  mMbodes  de  Lectore  avec  cdle  de 
Taatear.    8vo,  5i.  6d. 

69  Tbaiot,  de  I'EnteDdeiaent  et  de  la  Raisoti ;  Introdoction  a  I'Etude  de  la  Pfailoso- 
pbie.    S  vol.  Svo.  IBs. 

60  Alinan  de  Chaiet,  des  MoMn,  dcB  Lois  et  des  Abos.  Tableaak  du  jour;  iprkckdk% 

de  la  vie  de  M.  de  Montyon.   6vo.  8s. 

61  00  MoKon,  Collection  des  Rapports  G^n^az  sar  les  travaox  da  Conseil  de  Salu* 

brit^  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  et  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  ex6coi^s  depais  Tami^e 
180f ,  ^poqtte  de  sa  creation,  jnsqu'A  I'aonee  18S6.    Tom.  Ir.   8to.    9s. 

62  Maugras,  <;ours  El^mentaire  de  la  Pbilosopliie  Morale.    8vo.   10s. 
6S  Gttida  per  le  Scoole  di  Reciproeo  Insegnamento.     8vo.   Firensa. 

64  Biblioteca  Econoroico  Portatile  di  Edocaaione;  Milanw,  1830.  Volometti  LXXIL  e 

LXXUI.    t  e  6  ddla  Frusta  Letteraria  di  G.  Baretti. 

65  Riambourg,  L'EcoIe  d'Athenes,  ou  l^ibleaa  des  Variations  et  ContradtelionB  de  la 

Pfaiiosopbie  Ancienne.    8vo. 
€€  Wagner,  J.  J.,  Organon  dec  menschlicben  Erkenntniss.    8vo.   Erlan^. 
67  Windischmaau,  C.  S.  H.,  die  Philosophie  ein  Fortgaog  der  Weltgmcbicbte.    Ste 

abthl.    8vo.  5s.  Bonn, 

69  Soabedissen,  Dr.  T.  H.  A.  die  Grondxuge  der  I^ehre  von  dem  Menscben.    8vo. 

MaibuTg,  10s. 

70  Brogger,  Dr.  J.  D.  C.  Anleitnng  sur  Selbstbildong  oder  Grundiiige  xur  Veredlung 

des  Charakters,  &c.     8vo.  FreQmrg.  5s.  6d. 

71  Baconist  Franc,  de  Dignitate  et  augments  scientiaroin  libri  IX.    Ad  fid.  opt  edit. 

ed.  vitamque  auct.  adjec  Pb.  Meyer.   Tom.  II.    WeiMmar.   6s. 
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7f  PouUlet,  £l6mens  de  Pbysiqoe  Exp^rimenlale  et  de  M6l6orologie.     Ton.  Ildr. 
Irepartie.   6s. 

73  Roaet,  Cours  El^mentaire  de  Geognoaie,  fait  aa  D6pdt  G^n^ral  de  la  Gnerre.  8vo. 

10s. 

74  Bagay,  Noaveiles  Tables  Astronomiques  et  Hydrographiques.    4to.   11.  5s. 

75  Francoeof,  Astronomie  Pratique,  usage  et  Composition  de  la  Connoissance  des 

Terns,  onvrage  destin^  aua  Astronomes,  aux  Marins,  et  aox  Ingeniears*    8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

76  M^mobcs  de  rAcad^niie  Rojale  des  Sciences  de  I'lnstitut  de  France.     Tom.  IX. 

4to.  20s. 

77  Lefebore  de  Fourey,  Tiait6  delaGteraetrie  Descriptive.    Tom.  II.  8vo.    10s. 

78  Guillond,  Tralt6  de  Chimte  appliqu6e  aox  Arts  et  Metiers.  Premiere  partie.  ISmo. 

5s. 

79  Peytavin,  Essai  sur  la  Constitntion  Physique  des  Fluides  Electriqae  et  Magn^tiqoe. 

8vo.  NanUt, 

80  Peyre,  Cours  de  Physique  destini  &  MM.  les  ^Idves  de  I'Ecolc  Royale  Sp^dale 

Militaire.    tdcabier.  8vo.  Porii.  9s. 

81  Memorie  di  Materoatica  e  di  Fuica  della  Societa  Italiaoa  delle  Sctenxe  residente  in 

Modena.    Tom.  XX.  4to. 
9t  ■  —  delta  Reak  Accademia  delle  Science  di  Torino.    Tom.  XXXIIT«  Mo. 

83  Adolf,  J.  G.  B.  Th^orie  des  Liiogai-,  des  Quadrat-,  und  Riemen*,  nod  des  Korper-, 

nnd  Schlachtruthen-  Maases  fiir  aogehende  Geometer,  &c   8vo.  Mami,   da. 

84  Boclidis  Elementa,  ex  opt  libris.    £d.  August.   9  vol.  8vo.  BerU,  18s. 

85  Harding  und  Wiesen,  Ephemeris  fiir  1830.   Gcttingeti,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

86  Schumacher's  Distances  of  the  Moon's  Centre,  hoc.  for  1831.   C^MAagcM.  6s. 

87  Wiesse,  Coordinatas  Mercorii,  Veneris,  Martis,  &c  4to.  Cmcov.  7s. 

88  ,  Correctiones  Temporis  ex  altitud.  correspondent,  calculaim.  4to.  4s. 
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91  Brongniart,  Histoire  des  y^R^taox  Foasiles.    Liv.  IV.    4to.  Parti.  158. 
9S  LeMou,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  Moncbcs.    Uvreiaom  XIL— XVII.    8vo. 
Parit,  5s.  each. 

93  ■        Traits  d'Ornithoiogic,  oa  Dewription  des  Oheaax  r^onis  dans  les  prioci- 

pales  Collections  de  France.   Ur.  1,  t.    8vo.  Jig.  eoior.  Paris.  15s.  each. 

■ fig*  nairm.  5s.  each. 

(To  be  completed  in  8  Livraisons.) 

94  Belafosse,  Pr^ts  El^mentaire  d'Histoire  Natorelle,  &  I'nsage  de»  Coll^  et  dea 

Maisons  d'Edacation.    t  vol.   If  mo.   Porii.  8s. 

95  Covier  et  O.  St.  Uilaire.— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mammifdres.     6te  liTnison. 

Fol.  Ports.  15s. 

96  Des  Hayes,  Description  des  CoqniUes  Fossiles  des  Environs  de  Paris.   Lit.  XIV. 

4to.  Pons.  5s. 

97  Defontaines  et  Redont^,  1Vah6  de  Botaiaqiie  El^menlaire  et  de  Pdntura  A  I'aqoa- 

relle.   Dr.  IVe.   4to.  Ports.  5s. 

rjo  be  completed  in  12  Uvrsisoos.) 

98  Hongier»  Baron  de  la  BergeriOp  Histoire  de  I'Agricoltore  Ancienne  des  Grecs  depifii 

Horoerd  JQsqn'  A  Thorite,  avec  an  appendioe  snr  TEtet  de  rAgricalture  dans 
la  Grdce  actuelle.   8vo.  8s. 

99  Hiatofav  Natnrelle,  G^n^le  et  Particulidre  des  MoUosqaes,  tant  des  espkes  que 

Too  trouve  aajonrd'bui  vivanlea  qoe  des  d^ponilles  fossiles,  &c.  Par  M.  le 
Baron  de  Femsaac.  (Htitoirff  NaturelU  du  Aplytiens:  pivroidre  famille  de 
Tordre  des  Tectibranches,  par  M.  Sander  Rang.)  Ur.  I.  &  IV.  4to.  Pont. 
10s.  each. 
'100  Phiiippar,  Voyage  Agronomique  en  Angletezre  en  1829,  ou  Essai  snr  les  Cultures 
de  ce  pays,  compares  &  celles  de  la  France.    8vo.  avec  20  planches.  Parit. 

101  PI6e,  Herbfirisations  Artificielles  en  France,  sous  la  latitude  de  Paris,  on  Tcono- 

graphie  des  Plantes  qui  y  croissent  spontan^ment.    Iav.  le.  8vo.  Sb»  Parit, 

102  Hoaboldt  et  Bonpland,  Voyage*    Sixieme  partie.    Botaniqne.      Revision  des 

Gramin^.     i5e  Ltvraison.  Paris,  21.  8s. 
104  Diaionario  delic  Science  Natural!.    Prima  tradoxione  dal  Francese.   Vol.  L  8to. 

Jirenstf.    4s. 
105 tavole  coloiite.  69. 

106  Aiphonse  De  CandoUe,  Monogrepbie  des  Campanul^es.    avec  20  planches.  4to. 

Paris.   95s. 

107  Wiegmann,  Dr.  F.  A.  Ueber  die  Bastarderzengung  im  Pflancenreiche.      4to. 

BniiinfeAw.   4s.  6d. 

108  Berselios,  J.  Jahres-bericht  iib.  die  Fortschritte  der  physiscben  Wiuenscbaften. 

9nJahrg.  8vo.   Tub.  7s. 

109  Thienemann,  Fortpflanxung  der  Vbgel  Europas,  &c.  3e  abthl.  Leiptig.  12s.  6d. 

110  Catullo,  F.  Ant  Saggio  di  Zoologia  Fossile.   Gr.  4to.   Padava.    ll.  10s. 

111  Zieten,  C.  H.  von,  Versteinerungeu  Wiirtembergs.    Pt.  I.  4to.  SitUteardt,  9s. 

112  King  &  Elirenberg,  Icones  et  descript.  Insect.  quaB  ex  itinera  per  Africam  Borea- 

lem  et  Asiam  Occidentalem,  &c.    Decas  I.  Fol.  Berd.  21. 18s. 
lid  Escbschula,  Dr.  F.  System  der  Acalephen.  4to.  Berlin.  12s. 

114  Thon,  Dr.  T.EntomologischesArcbiv.  Vol.  I.  4to.  Jeno.  16s. 

115  Undenberg,  Dr.  Synopsis  Hepattcarura  Europaearuro.  4to.   Bonn*  12s. 

116  ZuccarinI,  Dr.  Flora  von  Miinchen.   Ir  bd.  Munich,  it. 

117  Riippel,  Dr.  E.  Beschreibong  und   Abbildung  mehrerer  ncuer  Fisclie  im  Nil 

entdeckt.    4to.   Franlfart.  3s.  6d. 

118  ■  — ,  Versteinerongen  aus  der  Kalschieferformation 

von  Solenbofen.  4to.  4s. 

119  Denkschriften  der  allgem.  Schweixerischen  Gesellschaft  ftirdie  gesammten  Natur- 

wissenschaften.    Ir  Bd.  Ir  Abth.  4to.  Zurich.  208. 

120  Reogger,  Dr.  J.  R.  Naturgeschlcbtc  der  Saeuegethiert;  von  Paraguay.     8vo. 

Basil.    9s. 
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121  Gravenbont,  J.  L.  C.  Ddkis  Maaei  Zoologid  Vratulaviemb.  FoUq.  Fasc  I. 

Leipzig.  61. 

123  IUtke»H.  iiberdie  Bildong  imd  Satw tckeluiig  des  Flusskrebaes.  Folio.  lApi,  31. 

123  Ledeboar,    Dr.  C.  F.    Icones   PlaoUram  iiliutrantes  FionuD  RoMtcam,  &c. 

Folio.    Ft.  I.  II.    colowred  ISl.  Ids.;  phin  81.  ds, 

124  Roth,  Dr.  A.  G.  Botanicam  Manuale.  12ino.  Vol  L  'XiC^sif .  7s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

125  Laotb,  Noitveatt  Manuel  de  i'Anatomittc    8va  Paris,  lOi. 

126  Bourdon,  Lettres  a  Camille  aur  la  Phytiolugie  dc  I'Hosime.   iSmo.  Paris,  Ss. 

127  — ~ 9  PrUicipea  de  PbyaioioRie  Compart.  8vo.  Porii.  10a. 

126  Dictioanaire  de  Medicine  et  de  Chiriugte  Pratiques.  Tom.  IV.  8vo«  Bm$»  7s. 

129  Cruveilbier,  Aoatomie  Patbologique  du  Corps  Uomatn.  6t  livr.  Folio.  Panlt.  9«; 

130  Merat,DicdonnaireUniTerseldeMatiereM6dicale,&c.  Tom.  XL  8vo.  Parii.  Bs. 
181  Habert,  Almanacb  G^rsI  de  M^dcdne  poor  la  Yille  de  Paris,  188a   3s. 

132  Meckel,  Trait6  d'Auatomie  Compart.  Tom.  VI.  8vo.   Paris,  5s. 
139  Manec,  Anatomte  Analjtiqoe ;  Nerf  Grand  Sjnipalli6tiqtte.   In-pfamo.    PaHu 
6s,  6d. }  fig.  color.  ISs. 

134  Hildebrandt,  F.  Handboch  der  Aoatoatte  <ies  Meoscben.  Vierte  omgearb.  aud 

aehr  Termefarte  Aoagabe  :  besorgt  voa  £.  H.  Wd>er.    Vol.  I.  Il«   gr.  Svow 
£k«iMttefc.ll.4s. 

135  Schoaberg,  1. 1.  A.  von,  Beitriige  aur  Kenntnio  der  Medicin  im  Novden.    8vo. 

jonamsoh,  9s. 

136  Weber,  Dr.  G.  A.  Syttcmat  DaisteUang  der  aiitipaariicbeB  AiMeimiltcl.   8vo. 

Branmeh,  13s.  6d. 

137  Heeker,  Hofrath,  Knnst  die  Krankheiten  der  Meoscben  xu  beilen.   4r  Tbl.  8vo. 

OoUia,  17s.  6d. 

138  Henongor,  C.  F.  Grondrisi  der  pbyaischen  ond  ps^robiacben  AnUunpologfe  for 

Aerite.  8vo.  Sism.  Ss. 

139  Nasse,  Fr.  Handbudi  der  speciellen  Therapie.  IrBd.  Leipsig.  lis. 

140 ,  H.  de  insania,  comment,  secandaro  libros  Uippocnticos.  6vo.  Leipug.  4s. 

141  Wildberg,  Dr,  C.  F.  L.  einige  Worte  iiber  die  homoopathiscbe  Hctiart.    8vo. 

Lsipsig,  2s. 

142  Wildberg,  Dr.  C.  F.  L.  aosfubriicbe  DarsteUoug  der  Lobie  von  der  Pneobbmao- 

tbie.  8vo.   Leipsig,  2s. 

143  Berends,  C.  A.  G.  I^ctiones  in  Hippocratis  Aphorismos.  8vo.  BeroL  12s. 

144  Froriep,  Dr.  B*  Anatomia  Chirui^gica,  loooruro  Corporis  bumani  tigandis  Axterib 

peridoneomm.   Folio.   Vinar.  14s. 

145  Butte,  Dr.  W.  die  Biotomie  des  Mensdien.    8vo.  BoRn.  13a.  6d. 

MILITARY. 

146  Fonck,  Erbinemngen  aus  d.  Feldxuge  d.  aacbs.  Corps,  uoter  dem  Gen.  Grafen 

Rejrnier,  im  Jahr  1012.  8to.   Dnsden. 

147  Duberae,  die  leichte  Infanterie,  oder  Handbuch  fiir  die  operattonen  des  khrinen 

Kriegs.  8to.  Berlin. 

148  Hadeln,  H.  v.  Neueste  Versuclic,  die  Gescbiitsladungen  mittds  percussion  zu 

entiiinden.  8vo.    Mains, 

149  ManWllon,  F.  W.  nb.  die  Leitmig  d.  Einqoartierangs— Wesens  in  KriegsxetteB. 

8ro.   Essen. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

150  Encyclop^te  M^thodique,  Cle  livraison,  contenant  Medecinc,  Tom.  XIIL  Ins 

partie ;    Sjsteroe  Anatomique.  Tom.  IV.   Ire  partie  ;    Histoire  Naturelle. 
Tom.  II.  Ire  partie;  Vers.  3  livraisons  in  4to.     Parii.    Is.  Ts. 

151  Aidini,  i*Art  dc  sc  preserver  de  Tactiuadc  la  Damme.  Bvo.   Parb.    6s.  6d. 

152  Karsteii,  Manuel  de  la  Metallurgie  du  Fcr ;  truduit  de  rAileniand  par.  F..T.  Cull- 

maun.   Tom.  Ir.  Seconde  ^ditiou  entieremcut  refondue.  8vo.   Mcti,  7s. 
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(59  Lefebvie,  Cornells  atix  Fondeon  de  Snifii,  aux  fabrkans  de  chandello  et  decire. 
in  iSnio.  Boiim.  5s. 

154  Coste  et  Perdonnet,  M^moires  MetaUarfpqnes  sat  le  traitenwiit  des  Bttoecds  do 

fer»  d'6lain  et  de  plomb  en  Angleterre.  8vo.  avec  Atlas  in  4to.  Pom.  9s. 

155  £nc^clop6die  Moderne,  ou  Dictionnaire  Abr6g6  des  Scimces,  des  Lettres  et  des 

Arta ;  par  M.  Goortin  et  vne  Soci£t6  de  gens  de  kttres.    Tom.  XVIII.  Parti« 
9s.    (To  be  completed  in  24  vols.) 

156  Baltand,  Afcbitectonographie  des  Prisooi.  Folio*  Pant.  IL  ISs. 

FINE  ARTS. 

157  Raonl-Kocbette,  Monumens  InMils  d'Antiqoit^  Figurte.    3e  et  4e  lifnusoQS. 

Folio.  PoHt.  ft\. 

158  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderae.   ISe  lirraison.  Folio.   Parit,  8c. 

159  Cbapuy,  Cath6draIesFraiicaises.  liv.  XIX.  XX.  8s.  each.  (To  be  completed  in 

36  lUralsooa.) 

160  Hitioif  et  Zanth,  Architectare  Antiqae  de  la  Sii^.   6e  livnuson.  Folio.  13s.  6d. 

161  Ducbesna*  Gbefii  d'Oenvre  de  I'Eooie  Franfatae  sons  I'Empire  de  Napoleon. 

5r  livraison.  Folio.  Pons.  6s.  6d. 
16S  Reycil,  Mus6e  de  Peintare  et  de  Scolptnre.  livrtiisoBs  LXXI  a  LXXXVIII.  in 
Itmo.  Fariit  Is,  6d.  eacb« 

163  Chabert,  Galerie  das  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraita  des  Feinties  les  plus 

c6]ebies»etc    SSrllTnuson.  lululio.  IL 

164  Clafac»  Mus^  de  Scnlpture  Antique  et  Modeme.  5r  livraison  in  4U>.  Pari$A 

Subteriptiou  pfioe,  ll.  78*    (To  be  completed  in  10  lirnisons.) 

165  Paaofka,  Kecberches  sur  les  verttables  noms  des  Vases  Gi«cs  et  sur  lean  dlfilSiens 

usages,  &c.  Folio.  Parti. 

166  Maaois,  Les  Boines  de  Pompe'i.  29e  livraison.  Folio.  Parle.  I8s«  6d. 

167  Pistoleai,Il  Vaticanodescrittoedillastrato.  Fatdooli  L— III.  Folios  Bom,  21.2s. 
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168  M^moiies  de  Brissot,  Membre  de  l*AssembI6e  LegtslaUve,  &c.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  8vo. 

Parts. 

169  Mtootres  et  Revelations  d*Qn  Page  de  la  Coor  Imperiale.    8  tomes  in  8vo. 

Parii,   11. 

170  M^moires  par  Sanson,  execateur  des  arrets  criroinels  pendant  la  Revolotion. 

Tom.  I.  et  11.   8vo.   Parit.  ll. 

171  liemoires  de  Constant,  premier  valet  de  chambre  de  rEmpereur,  sar  la  Vie  Priv^e 

de  Napoleon,  sa  faroille  et  sa  Cour.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  8vo.   Parit,   ll. 

172  M^moires  de  Christine, Reine  deSudde.  2tom.  8vo.  Parit.   ll. 

173  Memoires  de  Me.  la  Comtesse  Dubarri.   Tom.  V.  et  VI.  8vo.   Parti.  11. 

174  Memoires  d*une  Fcmmc  de  Quality.  Tom.  V.  et  VI.  8vo.   Parit.   ll. 

1 7*5  M^moires  de  Me.  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris,  ll. 

176  M^moires  de  Robespierre.  Tom.  Let  II.  Bvo.  Parii,  ll. 

177  Beltrami,  le  Mexiqoe.   2  torn.    8vo.   Parts,   ll. 

178  May,  St.  Petcrsbourg  et  la  Russia  en  1829.  2  tom.   8vo.  Port*,    ll. 

179  Potocki,  Voyage  dans  les  Steppes  d'Astrakan  et  da  Caacase.    2  tom.    Bvo. 

Parts.  II. 

180  Henrj,  Robert  Emmet,  oir  llrlande  en  1803.  8vo.   Paris.   6s. 

181  Lettres  d'Artwell ;  Correspond ancc  politique  et  priv6e  de  Lonis  XVIIL  Roi  de 

France.  Bvo.  Paris.  5s.  6d. 
1 89  Morin,  R6v6tatiou  de  faits  importans  qui  ont  prcpard  on  suivt  les  Restanrations 

de  1814  et  1815,  &c.  8vo.    Paris.   10s. 
13S  Contremoulins,  Souvenirs  d'on  Ofiicier  Franpais  prisonnier  en  Barbarie  pendant 

les  ann^es  1811, 1812, 1813,  et  1814.    Situation  civile  et  miiiuire  de  ce  pays, 

moeurs,  gouvememcnt,  &c.   8vo.   Paris.  28. 
J  S^  Colombel,  da  Parti  qu*on  pourrait  tirer  d'une  expedition  d'Algcr;  on  de  la  ))Ossi- 

bilit6  de  fonder  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Mediterran^e  uu  nouveaa  systeme  colonial 

et  maritime,  a  Feprenve  de  la  puissance  Anglaise.   8va   Parts.  4s. 
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185  Renaodot,  Alger,  Tableau  du  Royauroe  de  la  ville  d*Alger  et  de  ses  enTtfonsi" 

^tat  de  son  commerce,  de  ses  forces  de  terre  et  de  roer,  &c.  8vo.  9s. 

186  William  Shaler,  Esqaisse  de  TEut  d'Alger,  considM  sous  les  rapports  politique, 

historiqae,  et  civil;   traduit    de  1' Anglais,  et  enrichi  de  notes,  par  M.  X. 
BianchL  8ro.    Its. 

187  Histoire  d'Alger  et  du  Bombardement  de  cette  Ville  en  1816,  avec  one  Carte  du 

Rojaume.   8to.   88. 

188  Alexandre  de  Laboide,  Au  Roi  et  aux  Chambres  sor  les  veritable*  causes  de  la 

Rupture  avec  Alger,  et  sur  rExpedition  qui  se  prepare.   8vo.  46. 

189  Parisot,  Alger,  Description  Spcciale  du  Port,  des  fortifications  des  monumens  et 

de  la  position  de  la  Ville  d'Alger,  et  description  g6n6iale  de  tout  ie  territoire, 
&c.  on  a  sheet  in  pocket  case.   Farii,   4s. 

190  Penot,  Alger;  Esqnisse  Topographique  et  Historique,  avec  Carte*  &c   8vo. 

Fam.  48. 

191  Itin^raire  du  Royaume  d'Alger.  8vo.   Patu»   48.  6d. 

19t  Dal  Pozso,  Essai  sor  les  Anclennes  Assembles  Natiooales  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemont, 

&c.  Tome  Ire.  8vo.   Ports.   5s. 
19S  Henry,  La  Rerolutton  Fran^se  expliqu^  au  People.   18mo.  Pan$,  Ss. 

194  Bigoon,  Histoire  de  France.   Tome  IH.  a  VI.  8vo.   Faru.  SU  Ss. 

195  S^gur,  Histoire  de  Louis  XI.   8vo.    Fam,    10s. 

196  Ren6  Cailii6,  Joumal  d*un  Voyage  a  Tembocton,  &c«  3  torn,  in  870.  arec  Atlas 

in  4to.   Parit.   21. 

197  Bibliotbekderneuesten  Weltkunde;  heransgegeb.  v.  Matten.  f  vol.  8vo.  Aarou. 

198  Eschwige,  L.  W.  von,  Brasilien,  die  neue  Welt,  in  topograph,  geoguost  naturhtst, 

polit,  und  statististischer  Hinsicht.  8  vol.  8vo«   Braiinuekto,  ^  6d. 

199  Scblidben,  W.  £.  A.  von,  Lehrgebaude  der  Geograpfaie,  &c.  S  thle.  8vo,  and 

Maps.  Lapiig^  11. 5s. 

200  Westphal,  S.  H.  die  roroische  Kampagne  in  topograph,  u.  antiquar.  Hinsicht  dar- 

gestellt  4(o.  Berliiu  ll.  7s.  6d. 

201  Scherxhib,  E.  Dresden,  wie  es  ut.  8vo.  Zwrieh,  78. 

202  Scherz  und  Ernst,    uber  Scherahib's  Dreaden  wie  es  ist,  von  Spacer.    8vo. 

Leipng,  28.  6d. 
205  Freyl^fv,  Sammlong  Deutscher  Rechts-Altertbumer.  Ir  bd.  8vo.   Afotfis.  5s. 
201  Timer,  A.  von,  Gescbicbte  der  europaiscben  Menscheit  im  Mittelalter.   Ir  thl. 

8vo.   Prwkfurt.   10a. 

205  Wetter,  A.  U.  Gescbicbte  des  Mittelalters.   8vo.  AfUfuta*.  28.  6d. 

206  Csaplovies,  J.  von,  GemiUde  von  Ungam.   2  thl.    Fttth.  15s. 

207  Rauschnick,  Dr.  allgemeine  Hanschronik  der  Deutschen.   8vo.  Leipa^*  lOs. 

208  Scbepeler,  K.  P.  von,  Gescbicbte  der  Span.  Monarchic  von"  1810—1833.   8vo. 

Aachen.  Vol.  I.  18s.  6d. 

209  Faclus,  M.  Gescbicbte  des  Reichstags  so  Augsburg  im  Jahr  1550.  8vo.  Le^i^. 

10s. 

210  Geschiclitc  Fraukreichs,  bis  xura  Tode  Louis  XV.    8vo.   Le^s(g.   11. 

211  Gottschalk,  F.  die  Rittcrburgen  u.  Burgscblosser  Deutschlands.  7r  Band.   8vo. 

Halk,   7s.  6d. 

212  Somre,  H.  D.  A.  Besclircibiitig  d.  Kunigreicbs  Hannover.  Vol.  L  8vo.  Miwc^. 

7s.  6d. 
215  Reiffenberg,  L  P.  de,  Antiquitates  Saynenses.   12mo.   Leipiig.   48. 

214  Leo,  H.  Lehrbuch  der  Gesctiichte  des  Mittelalters.  2  vol.  8vo.   Halk.   I9s. 

215  Pfyffer,  1. 1.  H.  Skizxen  von  der  Insel  Java.   Liv.  L II.    15s. 

216  Pertx,  Monumenta  Germanis  Historica,  &c.   Tom.  III.  folio.   Hcamwer^  51.  Ss. 

217  Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Arcbiiologie  und  Kunst.  8vo.   BruL   12s.  6d. 

218  Braunschweig,  J.  G.  von,  Gescbicbte  des  allgem.  polilischen  Lebens  der  Volker 

im  Alterthome.    Ir  thl.   8vo.    Hamburgh,   9s. 

219  Hiilswitt,  S.  Tagebocli  einer  Reise  nach  den  vereinigten  Staaten  u.  der  Nord- 

westkuste  von  Amerika.   8vo.   Mtinit.  6s.  6d. 

220  Wandenmgen  durch  die  rhiitiscfaen  Alpen.  8vo.  Zurkh,   8s.  6d. 

221  Ruppel,  Reisen  in  Nubien,  &c.    8vo.  Francfcfiirt.  ll. 

222  Ledebour,  Reisen  durch  das  Alui  Gebirge  und  die  soongarische  Ku'gischcn 

Steppe.    2  vol.  8vo.  and  Maps.   Berlin,  21. 5s. 
225  Htstorisches  Taschenbuch.   Ir  Jahrg.    12mo.  Lrip%,    10s. 
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POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

ttS  Daro,  L'Astrooomie,  Po^me  en  lix  chanU.  8vo.  Porti.  68.  6d. 

f  26  SoanMt,  Une  Fdte  de  Neron,  tngMie  en  cinq  actea*  8vo.  5t. 

2S7  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Le  More  de  Venise,  Otiiello;  trag6die»  tradaite  de  Sbakipeare, 

en  vers  Fran^ais.  8to.  6i>  6d, 
ftS  Gregoire,  Le  Bal  Champdtre  au  Cinqaieme  £tage,  on  Rigolard  chei  loi;  Tableaa- 

Vaodeyille.   Bto.  fs.  6d. 
St9  Scribe,  Fra-Diavole,  on  THoteUerie  de  Terracine ;  Op6n  Comique.   Bvo.  4i. 
tSO  Benjamin  et  Alexis,  les  Fils  de  Louison ;  Melodiame  en  trois  actea.  Bvo.  ts.  6d. 
feSl  Honor^,  Bonardin  dans  la  Lone,  on  la  MonomaiUe  Astronomique,  folic.  Bvo.  ts. 

939  Mcrville,  Le  f&tm ;  Drame  Historiqae  en  S  actes.  Bvo.  Ss.  6d. 
8S3  Scribe,  Les  Inconsolables;  Connie.  Bvo.  ts.  6d. 

t34  Duval,  L' Adjoint  dans  rEmbarras,  ou  le  Pamphlet.  Bvo.  ts.  6d. 
td5  De  Cbavanges,  Le  Soovenir;  Coin^die.   Bvo.   ts.  6d. 

936  Domersan,  La  Mort  dcMoliere;  Drame.   Bvo.  ts.  6d. 

937  Saint- Araand,  Peblo,  on  le  Jardinier  de  Valence;  Melodrame.  Bvo.  ts.  6d. 
t58  Th^ulon,  Rafael ;  Drame  en  trois  actes,  isMk  da  clumts.   Bvo.   ts.  6d. 

td9  Carmooche,  Tristine  ou  Cbaillot,  Snrdne  et  Cbarenton,  Trilogie  sans  pr^arobole 
et  sans  suite.  Bvo.   ts. 

940  Dnflot,  Le  Bal  de  r  Avou6,  on  Les  Quadrilles  btstoriquei.   Bvo.  ts. 
t41  Raopacb,  die  Tochter  der  Luft.   Trag.   Hamb,  5s. 

t4t  Wohlbriick,  der  Templer  und  die  Jiidin.   Itmo.   Leipz.   3s.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

t44  Zschokke,  Les  Matinees  Snisses,  tradoits  de  rAllemand  par  Cherbulies.   4  vol. 

Itmo.  Pom.  168. 
t45  Quatre  Nouvelles  Bacont^  par  un  mattre  d'£oole,  tnduites  de  Pltalien  par  L.  de 

Villenenve.   tvol.   Itmo.   Paris,  S$, 
94S  Arthaud,  Inseailla;  Madrid,  Paris  et  Vienne  en  1808.  4voL   Itmo.  Portt.  16s. 
t47  Hoffmann,  Cootes  Fantastiqnes,  traduiu  de  I'Allemand  par  M.  Lodve-Veimars« 

et  pr6c^d6s  d'une  notice  historique  sur  Hoffmann  par  Walter  Soott  Tom.  IX — 

Xn.   Itmo.  Peril.   16s. 
t48  La  Confession ;  par  Pautenr  de  L'Ane  Mort  et  la  Femme  Guillotine,  t  vols.  Itmo. 

Pant.  10s.  6d. 
t49  La  Religieuse  de  Monn,  Episode  du  17e  Sidde,  fsisant  suite  aux  Fianc6s  de 

Manaom.  trad,  de  V  ItaUen.  5  vol.   Itmo.  Paris.  tOs. 
t50  Docange,  Isaurine  et  Jean  Paul,  ou  Les  Revolutions  du  Chateau  de  Git-au*Diable. 

4  vol.  Itmo.  Porii.   ll.  Is. 
t5l  BulBarin,Th.JwanWnisbigin,moralisch-satjri8cher  Roman.  4tble.  PsAsrsfr.  168. 
t5t  Fischer,  W.  die  beiden  Freunde.   Novelle.   Itmo.  BerL  5s. 
253  Ewald,  Dr.  S.  Romersinn  und  Romertbat.    Erzahl.  fur  die  Jngend.    Itrao 

BerL   8s.  6d. 
t54  Thorns,  W.  J.  Alt-£oelische  Sagen  und  Marchen  nacb  alien  Volksbuchem. 

Deutschnnd  mitZusirtzenv.R.O.Spaaier.  Ites  Bdchen.  Itmo.  Bnmiiiefc.  7s. 

955  Hober.  T.  Die  Ehelosen.   tvol.  Itmo.  le^.   18i. 

956  Heine's  Rdsebilder.   5r  thle.   Itmo.  Hamb,  10s. 

257  Der  Roman  von  Tlerabras.    Provenaialisch.    Herausgegeb.  von  BeUcer,   4IOi 

BerL   Its. 

258  Rom«nville,  L.  Selbstopfer.  Itmo.  Leqn,   lOs. 

259  Oehlenschliiger's  Scbriften.   8  vol.    Itmo.  Bntl,  tls. 

260  Zschokke,  Der  Creole.   Itmo.  Aarau,   7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

263  Theocharopoulos,  Grammaire  Grecque  Universelle,  ou  Mdtbode  pour  ^tudier  la 
langne  Urecque  Andenne  et  Modeme^   Ire  partie.  Lexicologie.  Bvo.  Ponf. 
6s.  6d. 
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f 64  Tacite,  (Eavres  Completei,  wwec  le  tezte,  &c.  par  Burnoaf.  Tom.  III.  8vo.  Fmrit, 

99.  6d. 
f65  Collectiou  des  Aateun  Grecs,  avec  is  tradiaocjon  Fnn^aise  en  regard.   Homere. 

Tom.  III.   gr«8fo.  Parit, 
t66  Collection  Complete  des  Auleon  I^tiDt*  atec  trailnctipn  pouyelle  en  .reg^rdy  etc^ 

par  £.  Boutiqy.   Tom.  IV.    ISmo.  Poric. 
867  Lambini,  Dr.  in  Horatium  CommentariK   £dit.nova,  IWijl«  8v<k  CoUom.  !<•• 
Si6&  Aristopb^U  Fmgmenta.  ei  recens.  G.  Diudor^i.   8vo«  Lifs»  7s.  ed*. 
969  Ciceronts  Cato  Major,  ed.  Tr.  von  Otto.   8vo.  Lt^, 

)e70  Ta«9ulaoar*  Disputat.  lifaj.  V,  ed.  Rp  Kiitii»er..  Sfo,.  -^Mfv  10s« 

t71  Suetonii  Tranq.  Vilis  selecUo,  in  as.  scholar-  recc^«  et  iliu^^  Fal4fUBi^  8vP« 

HaUe.   5s.  6d. 
trt  Propertius,  S.A.  Wcfki;,  Ueberaetsl  ▼.  Voss.   Brmnntck.  8$,.  6d. 

273  Ciceronis  pro  M.  Roscio  Comoedo  orat*  juridice  expos.  N.  Miincben.    Cdn»  899.. 

fs.  6d. 

274  Taciti  de  Oratoribos  dia|oga«<   iWoens.  ei  Aaoou.  crit.  iii9tr«  Onon.     8?^ 

GUam.    ts. 
S75  Xenopliontia  Memorabilia  Socr|itis.   Edit.  uo?a  post  Schneiderum  et  CoMian;^. 
cur.  Df.  J.  A.  Boruemanii.  8vo.  Lsipi^.  7s. 

276  Qarutilianus  ed.  Gcrnhard.   f  vol.   8?o.  ^iftiig*  9s.  6d. 

277  Aristoielis  de  GeDeratione  Auimalium,  Libri  V.  ex  reoens,  Bekkerl.   8vo.  BeroL 

Sn.6d, 

278  Plaati  Captivi  cam  obsenr.  crit.  et  giaipat.  F.  Lin^jcoiann.   8?9. .  JJf$,   is.  (Sd*. 

279  Qaiotilioni  de  Institatioue Oratoria  libr.  XIL   £dU.  Spaldin^aqasToL 5,  sqpplA- 

menta  annot  et  ind.  contiiiens  cur.  C.  T.  Zompt   8to.   JUpu  itu 

280  Aristophaois  Comoediw.  £dit«  F.  H.  Botlie.   Vol.  5.   8vo.  Lqis.   5«. 

281  Euripidis  Andromache,  cam  Notis  Leuting.   8vo.   Zutph.   17s. 
28S  Terentai  Comosditt  cum  Notts  Stall baom.  S  vol.  8vo.   Upt.  12a. 

283  Ciceronis  Tusculanar.  DisputaU  Recognovit  J.  C.  Orellkw.  AcoedunI  Paradoxa. 

Gr^8va  Zitrieh,  tOs. 

284  Velleios,  Rbmlsche  Geschichte,  libera,  von  Strombeck.   8vo.  Bnaamh.  6t, 

285  Alt  J.  G.  C.  Gram.  Ling.  Gr.  qna  N.  T.  soriptores  osi  soot    8vo..  Haiia.  78. 

286  ifisebjU  Septtro  contra  Tbebas.  Qu«sL  iEschyli  specim.  UL  Dr.  C.  G.  HaapL 

8vo.  Lflpsur.  7s. 

287  Trepelmann,  fir.  B.  A.  Comment,  de  .£schjrli  Proroctbea.  AdjecU  e»t  iotcrpre- 

tatio  ejus  Fabulas  germanica.   8va.   Leipag.  2s.  6d. 

288  Wimiwski,  F.  CommenUr.  hist,  et  chronol.  in  Demoatlienis  Orat.  de  Corona.  8vo. 

Mawt.   8s.  6d. 

289  Schilling,  Animadv.  crit  ad  Ulpiani  Fiagmenta.   8vo.   Lips.   2k 

290  Ulanseii,  Dr.  R.  H.  Theologumena  ^Iscbyli  Tragici.   8vo.  JJfi.  5a. 

291  EusUthii  Commentarii  ad  Homeri  Uiadem.  Tom.  IV.   4to.  IJpt.  22s.  6d. 

292  Grossmann,  Qatostiones  PbilonesB.   4to.   Lipi.  8a, 

293  Haenel,  Dr.  G.  Catalog!  MSS.  qui  in  Bibl.  Gallie,  Helvet.  Belg.  Bfitan.  Hiapan. 

Lunt  asserrantor.   4to.   Parts  2»  S.   20s. 

294  Julien,  Vindiciae  philolog.  in  Linguam  Sinlcam.   8vo.    Porii.    2ah  6d. 
295.  Hvbner,  Commentarii  in  Diog.  Lmrtiuro.  Vol.  1.  8*0.  Lipt,   15a. 

296  Weatermaon,  Qonstiooum  Deitioathenicaram.   Pan  1  ma.   8vo.   Lips.  2a»6d. 

297  Xeoophon.  Zur  Rettaiig  sein  diuch  B.  G.  Niebuhr  geliibrdeten  Ebre;  daiigeateUt 

von  F.  Delbriick.    8ro.   Bmhi.  6a. 

298  Scbotz,  C.  O.  OpuacoJu  Pbibloc^  et  Pbilosophica.   8n>.   ifaJc.  7a.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

399  Hitopadesas,  id  est,  Instilutio  Saiotaris,  Pars  L    Textum  Saoscritum  tenens.  4io. 

BoRH^adBh.   tOt, 
300  Brahma- Vaivarti-Parini  Specimen,  ed.  A.  F.  Stenaler.    Sanscrit  and  Latin.   4lo. 
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Par  M.  Augustin  Thierry.  Troisi^me  edition,  revue,  corrig6e, 
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The  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  whether  we  contemplate  it 
in  its  causes  or  its  consequences,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  which  have  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  an  Englishman,  especially,  it  is  connected  with  subjects  of  so 
deep  an  interest,  whether  he  looks  to  the  progress  of  his  liberty, 
to  the  theory  of  his  language,  or  to  the  study  of  manners,  that  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  so  long  a  period  should  have  passed 
without  its  having  found  among  ourselves  any  historian  worthy  of 
the  subject.  It  has  been  discussed  by  most  of  our  celebrated 
writers  with  a  brevity  and  superficiality  little  worthy  of  so  great  a 
theme,  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  an  author  of  another  country 
to  produce  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, which,  whether  we  consider  the  philosophical  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  or  the  learning  and  research  which  it  exhibits, 
is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  age. 
They  only  who  are  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  complicated 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  overcome  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
who  are  aware  how  incompatible,  in  the  generality  of  minds,  are 
babits  of  deep  aud  patient  research  with  the  faculty  of  taking  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  any  great  subject  in  its  origin, 
and  of  weighing  its  effects  upon  the  future  history  of  the  world, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  merit  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thierry ;  but  even  the  more  popular  and  superficial  reader  will 
be  amused  by  its  variety  of  striking  and  romantic  incident,  by  its 
glowing  pictures  of  ancient  manners,  and  by  the  lucid  order  and 
exact  keeping  preserved  in  the  subjects  which  are  successively 
and  skilfully  brought  under  the  eye. 

We  by  no  means  say,  however,  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Thierry 
is  without  faults.  In  a  work  of  which  the  object  is  not  only 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  to  trace  at 
great  length  the  consequences  of  ^hat  event,  not  merely  in  Eng- 
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land,  but  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  a  foreign  writer  to  have  escaped  some  enx>rs :  to  have  saved 
him  from  such,  there  was  requisite  a  familiarity  with  the  history, 
the  language  and  the  manners  of  these  countries,  which  none  but 
a  native  could  be  expected  to  possess.  It  is  acGordingly  impos- 
sible not  to  smile  at  the  mixture  of  temerity  and  complaoeocy 
with  which  Mr.  Thierry  sometimes  rushes  into  discussions,  for 
which  he  is  altogether  unfitted,  owing  evidently  to  the  want  of 
materials  upon  which  he  can  form  his  judgment  or  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  But  these  errors,  which  prevail  principally  in  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  history,  are  of  a  nature  so  apparent, 
that  every  reader  of  this  country  will  be  able  to  detect  them  for 
himself,  whilst  they  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of 
the  greater  portion  of  his  work. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  allow  our  author  to  say  a  few  words  tor 
himself.  The  plan  of  his  history,  and  the  general  design  which 
he  has  followed  in  its  composition,  are  thus  dearly  stated  in  hia 
Introduction: 

"  Permit  me,"  says  be,  "  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  ths 
plan  and  composition  of  this  work.  The  reader  will  find  that  it  contains, 
as  its  title  announces,  a  complete  and  particular  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  placed,  as  it  were,  between  two  more  abridged  sketches;  the 
first  relating  to  the  events  which  preceded,  and  may  be  said  to  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Conquest;  the  second  embracing  those  eventi 
which,  as  natural  consequences,  resulted  from  it.  In  this  manner, 
before  introducing  and  puttiog  into  action,  [this  is  a  little  too  much  in 
the  style  of  Mr.  Peter  and  the  puppets,]  the  principal  persons  who  figure 
in  the  grand  drama  of  the  Conquest,  it  has  been  my  object  to  describe 
the  ground  upon  which  these  scenes  took  place.  To  efiEect  thisi  I  have 
transported  my  reader,  sometimes  to  Great  Britain,  sometimes  to  the 
Contioent.  I  have  explained  the  early  history  of  Great  Britain,  its 
situation  considered  in  itself,  and  as  it  regarded  other  countries,  the  first 
mutual  relations  between  the  population  of  England  and  that  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  events  or  chances  by  which  these  relations  gradually 
assumed  an  aspect  of  decided  hostility,  and  in  the  end  brought  on  an 
invasion  from  Normandy.  The  success  of  this  invasion,  commendng 
by  the  great  victory  at  Hastings,  introduces  a  Conquest,  which  is  divided 
in  the  history  of  its  progress,  establishment  and  immediate  effects,  into 
several  distinct  and  welUmarked  epochs. 

'*  The  first  epoch  is  that  of  the  territorial  occupation.  It  oommenoea 
with  the  battle  of  Hastings,  fought  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  and 
embracing  the  successive  progress  of  the  Conqueror  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  from  the  south  to  the  north,  concludes  with  the  year  1070, 
when  the  various  points  which  formed  the  centres  of  national  resistance 
had  been  destroyed,  and  when  all  the  men  of  power  either  submitted  to 
the  Conquei-or  or  abandoned  the  country.  The  second  epoch,  that  of  the 
political  occupation,  commences  where  the  first  concludes.    It  embracea 
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ikmt  nm»  of  tibrto  wbieli  wert  made  from  time  to  time  hy  the  Con- 
queror, for  the  purpoie  of  disorgaDiziog,  or«  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  deDationab'zing  the  vanquished  population.  It  ends  in 
1076,  hf  the  death  of  the  last  chief  of  the  Saxon  race  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  last  Saxon  bishop.  Under  the  third  epoch, 
the  violent  results  of  the  Conquest  are  reduced  by  the  ConqueixMr  into 
somewhat  of  a  regular  order,  and  the  lands  seized  by  his  soldiers  are 
transformed  by  his  measures  into  legalized,  if  not  legitimate  property ; 
whibi  the  epoch  terminates  in  1 108  by  a  grand  review  of  all  the  coo- 
queriog  barons  who  became  possessors  of  lands,  in  which  we  see  them 
renewing  their  oaths  of  homage  to  their  chief,  and  appearing  for  the  first 
time  under  the  aspect  of  a  nation  permanently  established  upon  the  soiU 
and  no  longer  an  army  employed  in  the  business  and  details  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  fourth  period  is  occupied  with  the  intestine  dissensions  of 
the  conquerors  and  their  civil  wars,  whether  for  the  possession  of  the 
conquered  territory  or  the  power  of  commanding  in  it.  This  period, 
longer  than  any  of  the  preceding,  only  concludes  in  1 1 52,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  every  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Henry,  son  to  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  Empress 
Matilda,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Finally,  in  the  fifth  and  last 
epoch,  the  Normans  of  England  and  of  the  continent,  weary  of  consum- 
ing and  throwing  away  tbeir  national  activity  in  intestine  dissensions, 
are  seen  departing  from  their  respective  centres  of  action  upon  expedi- 
tions of  foreign  conquest  or  of  colonization,  or  with  the  design  of  extend- 
ing their  dominion  without  weakening  their  hold  at  home,  ^enry  the 
Second  and  Richard  the  First  may  he  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 
this  period,  which  is  filled  with  wars  upon  the  continent,  and  with  new 
conquests  territorial  as  well  as  political.  It  terminates  in  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  reaction  against  the  Anglo-Norman  supre- 
macy in  England,  so  violent  in  its  results,  that  Normandy  itself,  the 
cradle  of  kings,  the  country  from  which  have  sprung  the  warlike  nobility 
and  the  military  population  of  England,  was  for  ever  disjoined  from  the 
land  to  which  it  had  given  conquerors. 

**  Corresponding  to  these  different  epochs  we  find  successive  changes 
in  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  It  is  first  seen  to  lose  its 
property  in  the  soil,  next  its  ancient  organization,  both  political  and 
religious ;  afterwards  availing  itself  of  the  divisions  amongst  its  masters, 
and  artfully  attaching  itself  to  the  party  of  the  kings  against  their  re- 
volted vassals,  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  concessions,  which  for  a  short 
time  encourage  a  fleeting  hope  of  its  regaining  its  rank  as  a  nation,  or 
it  is  finally  found  engaging  in  an  abortive  struggle  to  recover  its  liberty 
by  force.  At  last,  overpowered  by  the  extinction  of  parties  in  the  Nor- 
man population,  it  gradually  ceases  to  play  a  separate  part  in  the  great 
political  drama,  loses  its  national  character  in  the  public  muniments 
and  in  history,  and  silently  descends  into  an  inferior  class.  Its  revolts 
become  extremely  rare,  and  no  longer  assume  the  character  of  national 
struggles,  but  are  simply  characterised  by  cotemporary  historians  as 
quarreb  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  account  of  one  of  such 
popular  commotions  which  took  place  at  London  in  1196,  under  the 
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condact  of  a  leader  evidently  a  Saxon  by  birth,  conclndes  tbe  Damilive 
immediately  connected  with  the  Conquest." — ^IntroductioD>p.25. 

This  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  interest- 
ing ground  over  which  he  is  conducted,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to 
have  given  it  at  full  length,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  us,  within 
our  prescribed  limits,  to  follow  the  author  throughout  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  his  plan ;  and  we  wish  at  the  same 
time  that  our  readers  may  have  some  inducement  to  complete 
this  task  for  themselves, — if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  task  which 
will  repay  them  with  a  rich  harvest  of  useful  knowledge  and 
pleasing  speculation.  In  our  translation  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  leave  out  a  little  of  the  verbiage,  which  to  a  certain  de- 
gree Mr.  Thierry's  historical  style  possesses  in  common  with  that 
of  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  sometimes  to  add  a  word  where 
the  meaning  was  vague  and  indefinite;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
extract  is  faithful,  and  presents  a  clear  and  excellent  outline  of 
the  work. 

The  early  portion  of  Mr.  Thierry's  history,  as  will  be  antici- 
pated from  the  above  passage,  embraces  a  dissertation,  or  rather 
a  series  of  speculations,  on  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain;  and 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  either  very  inviting  or  very  conclusive. 
It  is,  in  truth,  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  discussions  upon  the 
aborigines  of  any  nation  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  or  even 
useful  to  the  more  laborious  student.  The  extreme  remoteness 
of  the  era  to  which  such  investigations  relate,  united  to  the  dis- 
heartening circumstance,  that  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are 
built  is  of  that  vague  and  traditionary  character  which  can  never 
satisfy  the  mind,  renders  even  the  best  information  which  can  be 
conveyed  at  once  dry,  desultory,  and  uncertain.  It  were  worth 
while  to  grope  our  way  through  the  cold  mists  and  shadows  which 
brood  thickly  over  the  ancient  Scandinavian  continent,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  our  head  upon  some  colossal  fragment  of  Thor, 
or  headless  trunk  of  Odin,  were  we  cheered  with  any  hope  of 
finding  the  bright  form  of  historic  truth  sitting  in  some  Druid 
cave,  or  shedding  her  clear  and  useful  light  over  the  gloom;  but 
unfortunately,  after  our  most  laborious  efforts,  we  find  that  the 
data  upon  which  we  presumed  to  fix  our  foot  are  crumbling 
beneath  it;  the  clue  derived  from  a  similarity  of  language,  or  the 
investigations  of  etymology,  snaps  or  disappears;  the  light  pro- 
ceeding from  parallel  superstitions  or  kindred  manners  is  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  unhappy  antiquary  is  left  in  Cimmerian 
gloom,  or  nt  best  in  a  state  of  cliiaro*obscuro,  which  is  little  pre- 
ferable to  it.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Were  it 
possible,  with  regard  to  these  remote  ages,  to  ascertain  any  part 
of  their  history  with  precision,  or  to  discover  any  documents 
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If  hich  brought  before  us  their  manners,  their  laws,  or  their  migra- 
tions, with  the  certainty  which  belongs  to  contemporary  evidence, 
*then  the  very  remoteness  of  the  era  would  render  these  discoveries 
more  interesting  and  curious,  than  the  investigations  regarding  a 
later  period.  But  so  long  as  all  is  vague,  contradictory  and 
uncertain,  so  long  as  every  new  adventurer  who  afiects  to  pene- 
trate the  mists  of  ancient  time,  brings  with  him,  from  this  "  womb 
of  chaos  and  old  night'*  a  story  essentially  different  to  that  told  b^ 
his  predecessors,  and  most  of  all,  so  long  as  there  are  no  authentic 
contemporary  muniments  or  documents  upon  which  we  can  firmly 
found  our  conclusions,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  lose  our  pains  in 
the  search,  and  at  best  throw  away  the  hours,  or  the  years  which 
should  have  been  given  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  in  the  idle  and 
barren  display  of  our  ingenuity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  con- 
sider the  first  book  of  mr.  Thierry's  work,  embracing  the  period 
from  what  he  calls  the  establishment  of  the  Bretons  or  Britons, 
to  the  ninth  century,  as  by  far  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
history.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  justified  our  opinion 
by  a  brief  analysis  of  this  introductory  portion,  but  unwilling  to 
inflict  upon  our  readers  the  same  tedium  and  impatience  which 
beset  ourselves,  and  contemplating  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  our  aboriginal  friends,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  stepping  over  a  few  centuries,  and  proceeding  to  the  second 
book,  which  embraces  the  period  from  about  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  (787  to  1048). 
It  commences  with  the  first  apparition  of  the  Danish  corsairs 
upon  the  coast  of  England,  which  is  strikingly  and  picturesquely 
given. 

"  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,"  says  Mr.  Thierry,  "  Southern 
Britain  had  borne  the  name  of  England ;  and,  in  the  language  of  its 
Saxon  conquerors,  the  name  of  a  Briton  or  a  Welshman  was  used  to 
signify  a  slave  or  tributary  bondman,  when  three  vessels,  manned  by  an 
unknown  crew,  disembarked  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  western  coast. 
Before  he  understood  whence  they  came,  or  what  they  desired,  the  Saxon 
magistrate  of  the  place  met  them  on  the  shore,  the  strangers  permitted 
him  to  approach  them,  surrounded  him,  and  instantly  put  him  to  death, 
murdering  at  the  same  time  those  who  were  with  him  ^  after  which, 
they  plundered  the  neighbouring  bouses,  and  suddenly  set  sail.  Such 
"was  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  the  pirates  of  the  north,  named 
Danes,  or  Northmen,  because  they  came  from  the  islands  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  or  from  the  mountainous  coast  of  Norway.  They  descended  from 
the  same  primitive  race  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks,  they  even 
spoke  a  language  which  could  be  understood  by  both  these  nations,  but 
these  signs  of  ancient  fraternity  did  not  preserve  from  their  incursions 
either  Saxon  Britain  or  Prankish  Gaul,  or  the  territory  beyond  the  Rhine, 
anciently  the  patrimony  of  the  Franks,  and  still  inhabited  by  men  of  the 
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Saxon  race  and  language*  The  ccNifenion  of  tlie  Tentonic  races  of  ^ 
•outh  to  the  Christian  faith  had  broken  every  species  of  tie  between 
them  and  the  northern  Teutooes.  These  Northmen  still  in  the  eigbttr 
century  gloried  in  the  title  of  sons  of  Odin,  and  considering  them  as 
bastards  and  renegades^  confounded  them  with  the  very  nations  whom 
they  had  subdued.  Franks  or  Gauls,  Longobards  or  Latins — all  were 
eoually  odious  to  the  men  who  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  divinities 
of  Germany.  A  species  too  of  pagan  fanaticism,  a  misguided  love  for 
the  dark  rites  of  idolatry,  nnitea  itself  in  the  soul  of  the  Scandinavians 
with  the  unbridled  ferocity  of  their  character,  and  their  insatiaUe  thirst 
for  plunder.  The  blood  of  priests  was  shed  by  them  with  peeoHar 
delight,  churches  were  the  favorite  objects  of  their  pillage,  and  thef 
atalled  their  horses  in  the  chapeb  then  often  attached  to  the  royal  palaces. 
With  a  fair  wind  from  the  east^  three  days'  voyage  brought  the  fleets  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Britain.  The 
soldiers  of  each  fleet  were  commanded  by  a  single  chief,  whose  ship  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  particular  ornament.  It  was  the 
same  chief  too  whose  orders  they  obeyed,  when,  after  having  disembarked, 
they  airanged  themselves  into  battalions,  and  advanced  into  the  country 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  They  were  accustomed  to  salute  bim  hy 
the  German  title,  Kong  or  Konung,  which  the  languages  of  the  south 
have  mistranslated  into  King,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  was  only  a  king 
upon  the  sea,  or  in  battle.  When  they  feasted,  the  whole  troop  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle,  and  the  horn  filled  with  beer  passed  6iom  hand  to 
hand  without  any  attention  to  rank  or  precedence.  The  Sea*king  or 
Battle-king,  Sas-kong,  Wig-kong,  was  faithfully  followed  and  rewiiiy 
obeyed,  because  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  amongst 
the  brave ;  because  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  ancient  historians, 
be  had  never  slept  under  a  wooden  roof,  or  quaffed  the  cup  beside  a 
domestic  hearth.'* — vol.i.  p.  1 10. 

There  seems  to  be  something  very  unaccountable  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  Northmen  reduced  England,  and  the  sumost 
uniform  success  that  attended  every  attack  made  by  them  upon  the 
Saxons.  It  Mould  almost  tempt  us  to  lay  down  the  principle,  that 
the  seafaring  and  piratic  life,  when  embraced  by  a  race  or  nation 
originally  of  great  strength  and  stature,  is  that  which  produces 
invariably  the  most  unconquerable  warriors.  That  the  SaioiiB 
were  a  breve  and  powerful  people  there  is  no  doubt^  yet  they  made 
but  a  feeble  defence  against  these  sons  of  Odin.  They  them- 
selves, in  the  days  of  Hengist,  when  still  pirates  and  pa«ins,  over- 
whelmed with  the  same  facility  the  British  people ;  and  the  great 
Rolf  or  Rollo  who  had  not  yet  been  banished  from  Norway,  %vhen 
he  and  his  corsairs  attacked  the  Franks  in  Neustria,  a  people 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  but  who  had  become  domesticated 
in  France,  found  as  little  difficulty  in  overwhelming  all  opposition 
and  establishing  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
country.     And  in  truth,  if  we  consider  the^  necessary  effects  of 
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«ueh  a  life  as  that  which  waa  lad  1^  lliese  children  of  the  oceao, 
we  dial!  find  that  it  was  admiraMy  calculated  to  produce  firm 
hearts  and  strong  bodies.  Exposed  from  their  infancy  to  every 
inclemency  of  a  cold  and  rugged  climate;  trained  early  to  the  use 
of  anus,  to  fight  on  sea  or  on  land;  from  the  perils  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  by  which  they  were  perpetually  surrounded^  having 
a  constant  necessity  for  presence  of  mind,  prompt  courage,  and 
unwearied  exertion ;  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  a  gloomy  and  san- 
guinary superstition,  which  measured  its  future  rewards  by  die 
aum  of  courage  which  they  had  shown,  and  of  blood  which  they 
had  shed ;  believers  in  the  powers  of  magic  and  sorcery,  yet  also 
believing  that  human  boldness  if  exerted  to  its  utmost,  could  con- 
tronl  even  such  supernatural  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  whole  nation  nursed  up  m  such  a  faith,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  should  not  have  been  a  tremendous  and  almost 
invincible  enemy.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  original 
historians  of  this  extraordinary  people  (and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  these  have  been  collected  with  a  litigious  care,  and  publiAed 
with  a  learning  and  fidelity  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
similar  undertakings)  without  being  struck  with  much  that  corro- 
borates this  opinion  as  to  the  overwhelming  energy  and  valour  of 
the  Nortlunen.  There  is  a  joy  outness  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
moat  perilous  enterprises,  a  high  wrapt  enthusiasm  and  physical 
delight  in  the  midst  of  danger,  a  kindliness  and  kindred  faelmg  in 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  which  not  only 
convinces  us,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Campbell,  that  they  were 
*^  nurslings  of  the  storm,"  but  that  they  positively  preferred  such 
a  life  and  education  to  every  other,  and  would  ramer  have  been 
rocked  by  the  billows  of  a  winter  sea,  than  lulled  to  contemptible 
repose  by  the  sweetest  zephyrs  that  ever  stole  their  odours  from 
the  gardens  of  the  south.  Let  the  reader  but  peruse  the  song  of 
Regner  Lodbrog,  or  dip  into  any  of  the  Sagas,  or  if  he  is  desirous 
for  information  in  a  more  popular  form,  consult  the  admirable 
chapter  of  Tura^  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxanu  upon  the 
Ses^ngs  of  the  north,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.  The  whole  Scandinavian  continent  indeed,  em- 
bracing Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  little  else  than  a 
nursery  of  men  brave  by  necessity.  The  interior  of  these  countries 
was  almost  one  vast  solitude,  covered  with  thick  and  interminable 
forests,  and  given  up  by  man  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
bears  and  wolves.  The  sea-coast  alone  was  peopled,  and  divided 
amongst  a  variety  of  petty  chiefs  or  little  kings,  whose  summer 
occupation  was  piracy,  and  whose  winter  months  were  employed 
in  war  and  the  chase,  not  to  mention  a  very  deep  devotion  to  the 
^  horn,''  which,  whedier  in  peace  or  in  war,  was  the  inseparable 
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compaDion  of  the  NorsemeD.     But  in  addition  to  such  chieh  or 

Erinces  as  held  that  small  portion  of  land  in  the  country  which 
ad  been  cleared  of  wood,  the  seas  around  the  Scandinavian 
continent  swarmed  with  the  Vikingr  or  pirate  kings,  whose  sole 
property  consisted  in  their  fleets  and  their  plunder,  and  who 
possessed  not  a  foot  of  land.  This  body  of  fierce  and  enters- 
prising  adventurers  was  constantly  recruited  from  the  younger 
sons  of  the  land  kings,  driven  out  like  the  young  eagles  by  the 
parent  birds,  to  seek  their  liveliliood,  first  in  little  predatory 
excursions  against  some  rival  chief,  whose  territories  lay  near 
their  home,  and  afterwards  in  those  more  important  and  more 
terrific  expeditions  which  carried  fire  and  sword  to  every  coast 
in  Europe,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  as  Constantinople  itself. 

"  Mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus. 
Nunc  in  rductantes  draoones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugns." 

It  was  in  the  year  SSo,  that  the  first  army  of  Danish  corsairs 
disembarked  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

''The  first  great  army  of  Danish  and  Norman  corsairs/'  says  our  author, 
"  which  directed  its  efforts  against  England,  disembarked  upon  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  Cornish  Britons,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  who  had  been  reduced  by  the  English  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  slaves,  immediately  joined  the  enemies  of  their  conquerors,  either  from 
the  desire  of  satisfying  their  national  revenge,  or  from  a  lingering  hope 
of  recovering  their  liberty.  The  Northmen,  however,  were  repulsed,  and 
the  Britons  of  Cornwall  relapsed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saxons  -,  but 
shortly  after  this,  other  fleets  appeared  in  the  west,  and  brought  with 
them  such  an  overwhelming  force  of  Danes  that  nothing  could  prevent 
them  from  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  England.  It  was  their  practice 
to  sail  up  the  great  rivers  till  they  found  a  commodious  station  j  they  then 
left  their  ships,  and  after  dragging  them  up  on  dry  land,  and  securing 
them  by  entrenchments,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
seized  the  oxen  and  horses,  and  from  sailors  soon  changed  themselves 
into  cavalry,  to  use  the  expressions  of  the  contemporary  chronicles.  In 
their  first  expeditions  they  were  contented  with  plundering  the  country, 
after  which  they  retired  to  their  ships,  leaving  behind  them  some  en- 
trenched camps  or  military  stations  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
on  their  next  visit  to  the  same  coast ;  but  very  soon  they  changed  their 
mode  of  procedure,  and  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  land 
as  masters  of  the  soil  and  of  the  inhabitants,  driving  back  the  Saxon 
population  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-east,  as  the  Saxons  themselves 
had  driven  back  the  ancient  British  race  from  the  sea  of  Gaul  to  the  oppo- 
site ocean." — vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

In  this  quotation,  we  think  the  author  has  accidentally  fallen  into 
an  error,  where  he  speaks  of  the  military  stations  or  entrenched 
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camps  being  thrown  up  to  protect  them  upon  their  return.  Instead 
of  being  the  last  thing  done,  we  believe  that  Itbe  construction  of 
a  camp  or  entrenched  fortification  was  invariably  the^a^  labour 
performed  by  the  northern  pirates  when  they  landed  from  their 
ships.  Its  object  was  quite  apparent.  It  served  as  a  safe  recep- 
tacle to  which  they  carried  the  plunder,  and  drove  the  captives, 
with  the  herds  and  flocks  whidi  they  had  seized  in  the  interior. 
Within  this  camp,  before  their  embarkation  on  their  return,  they 
held  the  feast,  and  the  entrenchments  were  so  placed  in  relation  to 
the  station  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  that  in  case  of  attack 
or  pursuit,  it  could  protect  their  retreat  and  cover  their  embarka- 
tion. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  tracing  the  fiery  progress  of 
this  destroying  people  in  England,  in  listening  to  the  groans  of 
the  Saxons,  or  in  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  actions  and 
character  of  the  great  Alfred,  who  amid  the  gloom  and  smoke  of 
war  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  starts  from  the  historic  canvas 
the  model  of  a  patriot  kin^,  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  As  to  any  effect  indeed  upon  the  national  constitution, 
the  manners,  or  the  language,  the  period  during  which  the  Danes 
obtained  possession  of  England  is  of  little  importance.  Their 
descents  upon  the  coast,  their  desolating  progress  into  the  interior, 
and  even  their  permanent  conquest  and  settlement  were  too  short- 
lived and  evanescent  to  have  any  lasting  effects.  It  was  a  storm 
or  tornado  which  tore  up,  seamed  or  scathed  the  superficies,  but 
did  not  alter  the  great  features  of  the  country.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  know  that  after  the  death  of  Alfred  (A.D.  901) 
and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  England  into  one  kingdom,  the 
Danes  recommenced  their  invasions ;  that  the  country  was  once 
more  conquered  by  Swein  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the  throne  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
was  possessed  by  a  succession  of  Danish  sovereigns,  till  the  great 
revolt  of  the  Saxons  under  Earl  Godwin,  who  restored  the  English 
line  in  the  year  1040,  by  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred  the  Saxon  king,  who  had  been 
deposed  by  Swein,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court 
of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

It  is  to  the  rise  of  this  small  but  extraordinary  state,  that  we 
must  now  turn  our  eyes.  Lightly  as  it  was  then  regarded  by  such 
mighty  sovereigns  as  Swein  or  Canute,  from  it,  as  is  well  known, 
proceeded  that  conqueror,  who,  whilst  their  thrones  were  epheme- 
ral, was  destined  to  establish  a  dominion  in  England  of  wonderful 
strength  and  duration.  Let  us  attend  then,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
the  first  settlement  of  Normandy,  standing  as  it  were  beside  the 
cradle  of  this  infant  people,  visiting  the  sources  of  that  proud  and 
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radliag  mer  which  wai  afterwarda  to  bold  its  conns  so  irre- 
sistibly through  Europe.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
die  Normans  were  originally  Norwegians.  In  the  history  of  the 
Norwegian  kings,  which  was  written  by  Snorro  the  son  of  Sturlas, 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuryi  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Heimskringla,  Edr  Noregs  Konunga*Sogor/'*  and  which  has 
been  receiv^  as  perfectly  authentic  by  the  greatest  northern 
scholars,  the  exile  of  Rollo,  and  the  settlement  of  Normandy  are 
thus  succinctly  related. 

"  One  of  EoDg  Harsld's  dearest  friendi,  (the  historian  is  speskiog  of 
Harold  Haarfager,  or  Harold  with  the  fair  locks,  who  reigned  in  Nor- 
way from  the  year  865  to  936)  whom  he  chiefly  honoured  was  Jarl 
Roenvald,  who  took  to  wife  Hilda  the  daughter  of  Rolf,  sumamcd 
Reftay  (inplain  English  Rolf  with  the  large  nose).  Their  children  were 
Rolf  and  Iliorer.  Rolf  was  an  illustrious  pirate,  and  of  such  tall  stature 
that  no  horse  was  able  to  bear  his  weight,  so  that  beinff  forced  to  march 
always  a^lbot,  he  became  known  wfaererer  he  went  by  the  name  of  Foot- 
man Rolf,  (the  ancient  Norse  is  Gaungo  Rolfr).  He  ftequently  com- 
mitted his  piracies  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  so  happened  ^at  on  a  certain 
summer  season  when  he  had  returned  from  his  expedition,  and  landed  at 
Vikia,  he  slew  the  hogs  which  were  feeding  on  the  shore,  and  distribatcd 
them  among  bis  men.  Now  Harold  the  king  was  at  this  moment 
dwelling  in  Vikia,  and  being  grievously  offended  with  such  conduct,  since 
he  had  passed  a  law  that  no  one,  under  the  severest  penalties,  should  dare 
to  plunder  within  his  own  country,  he  instantly  in  the  public  assembly 
banished  the  offender  from  Norway,  After  this,  Rolf  sailed  over  the 
Western  Sea  to  the  Hebrides,  and  from  thence  to  Vallandia,  or  France, 
where  he  far  and  wide  extended  his  piracies,  and  obtaining  a  permanent 
dominkm  as  a  Jari,  caused  that  province  to  be  thickly  peopled  oy  North- 
men, which  was  afterwards  named  Normandy.  Footman  Rolf's  son  was 
William,  who  was  the  father  of  Richard,  who  begat  Richard  the  second, 
who  was  the  father  of  Robert  Langespade,  whose  son  was  William  the 
Bastard,  from  whom  all  the  kings  of  England  are  descendedL^f 

Such,  as  it  is  given  by  Snorro,  is  the  brief,  yet,  from  its  ex- 
treme simplicity,  very  interesting  account  of  the  banishment  of 
this  celebrated  pirate  from  his  paternal  seats.  But  there  are 
other  more  minute,  in  some  respects  more  romantic,  incidents 
connected  with  the  event,  which  seem  to  rest  on  perfectly  genuine 
authority. 

Footman  Rolf,  with  his  squadron  of  hardy  adventurers,  firsi 
sailed,  as  we  see,  to  the  Western  Isles,  which  he  probably  plun- 
dered, although  we  find  no  account  of  his  expedition  in  the  Scot- 

•  See  Uie  Imiif^  prdboe  of  Getaid  SchoDiof  ta  the  Hri«Afifiah,  pallillic4  et 
Copei^iageD,  1787.  ^^ 

t  Hdmskriosli,  roLl.  p.  lOl. 
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tish  historians.  From  these  he  steered  to  Eneland,  then  under  tfie 
dominion  of  the  great  Alfred;  and  having  emcted  a  descent  upon 
the  English  coast,  he,  as  usual,  commenc^  his  piratical  operations 
by  throwing  up  entrenchments,  from  which  he  marched  to  attack 
the  countiy.  Although  successful,  however,  in  collecting  a  large 
bootj,  the  admirable  dispositions  made  by  Alfred  rendered  the 
enterprise  everyday  more  difficult  and  precarious;  the  sea  prince 
retreated  withm  his  encampment,  and  became  pensive  as  to 
his  future  destinies.  In  this  situation,  after  having  retired  to 
rest,^  careful  as  we  may  suppose,  and  with  a  mind  fnll  of  thick- 
coming  fancies,  an  extraordinary  dream  visited  his  pillow.  ''  He 
found  himself  suddenly  in  France,  sitting  on  a  high  hill  and  look- 
ing upon  a  noble  river.  Upon  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  were  seen  various  kinds  of  aquatic  birds,  which,  after 
having  washed  and  dipt  their  ^vings  in  the  stream,  began  to  feed 
upon  die  banks,  and  soon  after  to  build  their  nests  in  the  trees, 
and  bring  forth  their  young.''  The  pirate  chief  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  dream,  which  having  puzzled  his  own  magicians, 
was  read  by  one  of  the  English  Christian  captives  whom  he  had 
taken,  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  own  wishes;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Rolf  determined  to  conquer  for  himself  a  permanent 
settlement  in  France,  and  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity 
with  Alfred.^  The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  this  singular 
dream  in  the  pages  of  oUr  author  Thierry,  and  other  modem  his- 
torians. But  it  is  mentioned  in  authentic  northern  chronicles, 
and  we  consider  its  being  expunged  as  one  of  diose  mistaken  im- 
provements which  a  too  enlightened  and  philosophic  spirit  is  often 
introducing  into  history — stripping  it  sometimes  of  its  most  de- 
lightful and  attractive  attributes,  and  striking  out  the  characteristic 
touches  which  give  individuality  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  At 
the  time  of  Rolf's  arrival  in  England,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  century  (895),  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  and  his  com* 
panions  were  Pagans;  that  one  of  the  strongest  features  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Norwegians  was  a  belief  in  dreams  and 
visions;  that  their  imagination  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  de^ 
gree  by  a  love  of  the  marvellous ;  and  that  in  the  circumstances  in 
Mrhich  the  adventurer  was  placed,  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
tfiau  that  he  should  dream  of  invading  France. 

Rolf  accordingly  commanded  his  ships  to  be  unmooied,  and 
after  a  friendly  parting  with  Alfred,  who  was  so  pleased  to  see 
him  turn  his  back  upon  England  that  he  furnished  him  with 
twelve  transports  laden  with  grain,  the  Norsemen  set  sail,  and 

*  Knots,  Chrotiicoii  Regnoriim  Aqnilonariami  p.  650.  See,  also,  another  account 
of  this  dream  in  the  article  on  Wice's  Bomm  d$  2m«,  in  a  preTions  Domber  of  this 
Journal,  No.  IIL  p.  97.^£dir0r. 
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were  8oon  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
would  have  terrified  any  ordinary  marinera*  but  which  to  these 
children  of  the  sea  only  gave  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
skill  and  intrepidity. 

In  their  voyage  they  first  made  a  descent  upon  Frisia,  and 
totally  routed  the  forces  brought  against  them  by  a  duke  of  that 
country,  the  object  probably  being  to  reprovision  their  ships,  and 
strike  terror  into  the  coasts  connected  with  France.  From  this 
they  at  once  steered  for  the  Seine,  and  entering  the  river,  already 
well  known  to  the  Danish  corsairs,  sailed  up  to  Rouen,  surveying 
the  best  stations  or  harbours  as  they  proceeded,  occasionally  land- 
ing at  the  different  religious  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
showing  by  the  pacific  and  methodical  conduct  which  they  pur- 
sued, that  their  object  was  not,  as  usual,  to  plunder  and  leave  the 
coast,  but  sometbmg  very  different.  The  miserable  condition  of 
France  at  this  period,  and  the  dreadful  panic  of  the  people,  were 
seen  by  the  mode  of  Rolf's  reception  at  Rouen.  He  was  met* 
not  by  an  armed  force,  but  b^  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
interview  was  followed  by  his  quietly  taking  possession  of  a  city 
which  could  make  no  resistance.  On  entering  it  the  marks  of  the 
havoc  of  his  countrymen,  the  Vikingr,  were  the  first  objects  which 
arrested  his  attention.  ''  Vidit  disjecta  moenia,  ruinas  sdificio- 
rum,  regionem  satis  feracem,  sed  cultoribus  exhaustam."* 

From  Rouen  the  chief  continued  his  voyage  up  the  river»  and 
the  French  monarch  in  deep  dismay  despatched  a  messenger  who 
knew  the  language  of  the  strangers,  to  question  them  as  to  their 
future  intentions.  The  interview  which  took  place,  and  which 
has  been  somewhat  injudiciously  diluted  and  abridged  by  Thierry « 
was  admirably  characteristic. 

"  *  Who  are  you,'  said  the  envoy,  *  and  from  whence  do  ye  come  ?* 
'  We  are  Northmen,'  was  the  reply, '  and  we  come  from  our  ships.  Look 
at  their  ornaments  (the  vessels  of  the  Vikingr  were  generally  richly 
carved  and  gilded)  and  at  our  dress,  and  if  thou  bast  ever  been  in  Den- 


is not  our  fashion  to  submit  to  any  one.  To  command,  or  at  least  to  be 
equals  in  all  things,  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to.'  '  Who  is  your 
chief  or  prince  V  *  We  acknowledge  no  one  as  such— we  arc  all  equal/  "t 

Such  were  the  principles  of  stem  independence  professed  by 
the  men  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Normandy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  future  history  of 
Rolf,  or  as  he  now  began  to  be  called  in  the  language  of  the 
Franks,  Raoul,   or   Rollo.     His  conquest  of  Normandy ;  his 

•  Kraou,  Chronicon  Regnoram  Aqoilooarium,  p.  650.  f  Ibid,  p,  659. 
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acquisition  of  the  rich  couatr;  of  Bretagne;  bis  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  marriage  with  Ghisela,  the  king's  daughter; 
his  change  from  the  fierce  and  indomitable  sea  prince,  vridi  the 
stamp  of  piracy  and  paganism  fresh  upon  him,  to  the  wise  and 
enlightened  lesislator,  whose  acts  are  still  the  ground-work  of  the 
Coutumes  de  Normandie — these  are  all  incidents  which,  unless 
they  were  founded  on  unquestionable  evidence,  might  be  pro- 
nounced too  romantic  to  be  believed.  Not  the  least  of  these 
marvels  wrought  by  Rollo  was  the  transformation  which  he  seems 
to  have  effected  upon  his  squadron  of  northern  corsairs,  from 
their  accustomed  existence  of  perpetual  variety  and  unlicensed 
plunder  at  sea,  to  a  life  of  settled  habits  upon  land.  This  pro- 
bably was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  he  had  to  perform ; 
and  we  can  easily  believe  that  it  was  long  before  his  followers 
were  thoroughly  reconciled  to  their  new  habits  of  life — that  the 
old  corsairs,  as  they  gazed  from  the  pacific  fields,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  cultivate,  upon  their  native  element,  often  wished  to 
be  once  more  upon  the  waters — and  that  for  a  long  time  they 
found  themselves  in  the  condition  of  thp  inconstant  lovers  in  the 
old  song  of  *'  Sigh  no  more  Ladies^'' 

"  One  foot  on  sea — another  on  shore." 

At  the  time  that  Duke  Rollo  and  his  descendants,  all  of  them 
men  cast  in  the  same  mould  of  genius  and  enterprize,  were  work- 
ing these  wonders  in  their  new  kingdom,  the  English  crown,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  restored  to  the  Saxon  line,  and  placed  on  the 
head  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  been  bred  up  at  the 
Norman  court.  This  monarch,  unacquainted  with  the  prejudices 
of  his  own  subjects,  had  imbibed  the  strongest  partiality  for  the 
Norman  character  and  manners;  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  nobles  of  the  country  which  had  given  him  an  asylum, 
encouraged  by  the  invitations  of  the  king,  flocked  in  such  num- 
bers to  his  court,  that  England  began  to  look  more  like  a  Nor- 
man than  a  Saxon  kingdom.  This  is  powerfully  described  by 
our  historian. 

"  Crowds,"  says  he,  "  of  those  Normans,  wbo  pretended  some  relation- 
ship with  Edward,  passed  the  Straits,  sure  of  a  kind  reception.  Every 
suitor,  provided  he  could  speak  in  Norman  French,  might  reckon  with 
certainty  on  a  favourable  answer.  This  language  banished  from  the 
palace  the  national  tongue,  which  became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
foreign  courtiers,  and  every  Englishman,  who  endeavoured  to  please  his 
sovereign,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  babbling  his  flatteries  in 
this  favourite  idiom.  The  men  of  rank,  of  ambition  and  of  intrigue, 
studied  and  spoke  it  in  their  castles  as  the  only  dialect  worthy  a  person- 
age  of  birth :  the  large  Saxon  mantle  was  thrown  aside  for  the  short 
Norman  cloak  >  even  the  letters  of  their  writing  were  changed  into  the 
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loog-sliiptd  Noman  cliaraetin,  sad  ioHMd  of  signhg  iSbmx 
at  the  foot  of  their  deeds,  at  before,  thev  siupended  to  them  seals  of  wsx, 
in  the  NonnaD  fashion.  lo  a  word^  whatever  reaudoed  of  aocieat  na- 
tional usagesj  eveo  in  matters  the  most  indifferenty  was  abandoned  ia 
disdain  to  the  lower  classes.  But  the  people  who  had  shed  their  blood 
for  the  liberty  of  England  were^  it  may  be  beb'eved,  little  strack  with 
the  beauty  of  short  cloaks  and  long  letters^  and  gloomily  b^an  to  think 
that  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  was  beginning  to  be  iolrodaoed 
under  an  affectation  of  national  improvement. 

"  Earl  Godwin,  although  the  first  amongst  the  8axon  nobles^  and  next 
to  the  king,  did  not  disdain  to  recall  to  mind  his  plebeian  origin,  and 
joined  the  popular  party  against  the  Norman  favourites.  The  son  of 
Ulfnotb,  and  his  four  sons,  all  of  them  excellent  soldiers,  and  favourites 
of  the  people,  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Norman  influence  u 
boldly  as  they  had  drawn  their  swords  against  the  Danish  conquerors. 
In  the  palace,  where  his  daughter  and  their  sister  was  queen,  they  re- 
torted injury  for  injury  to  the  parasites  and  courtiers  (tf  Uaul ;  they  de- 
rided their  exotic  manners,  and  blamed  the  weakness  of  the  king,  who 
made  such  persons  the  repositories  of  the  fortune  of  the  country,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  throne. 

"  The  Normans  received  these  reproaches  carelessly.  *  *  ♦  *  They 
represented  to  Edward  that  Godwin  and  his  sons  insulted  him  with  an 
arrogance  which  knew  no  bounds,  and  that  it  was  not  difiicult  to  detect 
in  tliem  the  design  of  betraying  him,  and  of  reigning  in  his  stead.  But 
while  these  accusations  were  made  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  very  dif- 
ferent were  the  judgments  formed  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Saxon  chief  and  his  sons,  which  were  passed  in  the  popular  assemblies. 
'  Is  it  astonishing,'  said  the  people, '  that  the  man  who  placed  the  crown 
on  Edward's  heaid,  and  keeps  it  there,  should  be  indignant  to  see  a  set 
of  foreign  upstarts  elevated  above  him  ?  And  yet  how  nobly  does  he  ro- 
strain  himself  from  uttering  a  single  reproach  against  the  man  whom  be 
has  himself  made  king/  The  Norman  favourites  were  stigmatised  in 
these  meetings  of  the  people  as  infamous  slanderers,  as  workers  of  dis- 
cord and  trouble  in  the  nation ;  whilst  to  Godwin^  a  hero  whom  they 
pronounced  invincible  both  by  sea  and  land,  were  breathed  out  fervent 
prayers  for  length  of  days  and  of  honour.  They  cui-sed  the  fatal  mar- 
riage of  Ethelred,  the  father  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  a  Norman 
woman— a  union  entered  into  to  save  the  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, but  which  had  drawn  after  it  a  new  invasion  and  a  new  con- 
qnest,  more  dangerous  because  it  was  carried  on  under  the  masque  of 
peace  and  friendiship."* 

Mr.  Thierry's  second  book  closes  with  this  striking  passsge. 
The  third,  which  opens  with  the  insurrection  of  the  English 
against  Edward*s  Norman  favourites,  concludes  with  the  famous 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  author,  unembarrassed  by  the  dry  details  and 
antiquarian  discussions  through  which  he  had  to  wade  his  way 
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before  getting  to  bis  mun  mibject,  at  onee  bringi  it  before  m  with 
great  boldnesfl  of  pencil  and  feiidty  of  exprestion^  qualities  which 
seem  in  him  to  be  the  result  of  a  warm  imagination,  a  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  writers^  and  a  consequent  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  in  his  conceptions^  which  communicate  themselves  to  his 
style,  and  pervade  the  arrangement  of  the  various  historical 
groups  which  occupy  the  picture. 

The  rebellion,  of  which  the  reader,  from  the  last  passage  ex- 
trscted,  must  have  anticipated  the  occurrence,  concluded  in  the 
destruction  of  the  anti-Norman  party  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons,  in  their  banishment  from  the  country,  and  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  the  Normans.  The  weak  monarch,  more  than 
ever  under  the  influence  of  these  favourites,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
shut  up  his  Queen,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  in  a  convent, 
and  to  spoil  ner  of  her  jewels  and  her  lands. 

"  The  days  which  followed  these  transactions,*'  says  Thierry,  **  were 
days  of  joyance  to  the  foreign  favourites,  and  Normandy  continued  more 
than  ever  to  fiirnish  governors  to  England;  so  that  by  degrees  the  Nor- 
mans eame  to  hold  the  same  supremacy  in  that  oountry  which  the  Danes 
had  eonqutred  by  thehr  swords.  A  monk  of  Jumiegei,  named  Robert, 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  another  Norman  monk  filled  the  see 
of  London ;  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots  were  deposed  to  make  way  for 
Frenchmen,  who  pretended  to  be  connected  with  the  king  through  his 
mother  j  the  governments  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  divided 
amongst  foreigners)  a  Norman  of  the  name  of  Eodes  became  chief  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Devon,  Somerset^  Dorset  and  Cornwall;  and 
Ralph,  the  son  of  Walter  of  Mantes,  was  placed  over  the  province  of 
Hereford,  and  had  the  command  of  the  defensive  stations  established 
agabst  the  Welsh.'** 

Amongst  these  Norman  visitors  to  the  court  of  Edward,  came 
one  illustrious  guest,  afterwards  too  fatally  known  to  the  Saxons. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  Conqueror  himself,  then  simply 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Rollo. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption,  we  think,  that  the  first  idea  of  be- 
coming master  of  England  had  already  arisen  in  his  mind;  and  if 
such  was  the  case,  the  condition  in  which  he  found  that  country 
must  have  been  particularly  encouraging. 

''  In  riding  through  the  land,"  says  Thierry,  ''  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy might  have  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  not  quitted  his 
own  dominions.  The  captains  of  the  English  fleet  which  received  him 
at  Dover  were  Normans  i  they  were  Norman  soldiers  who  formed  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  on  the  neighbouring  cliffs;  crowds  of  governors 
and  dignified  clergy  who  came  to  pay  him  their  respects  were  Normans  j 
£dward*s  Norman  favourites  respectfully  ranged  themselves  round  their 
feudal  chief;  so  that  William  appeared  in  England  almost  more  a  king 
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than  Edward  himself;  nor  was  his  ambitioas  spirit  slow  to  conceive  the 
hope  of  becoming  90,  when  the  monarch  who  had  made  himself  the 
slave  of  the  Norman  influence  should  be  called  away  by  death/** 

The  duke,  however,  was  far  too  prudent  to  make  any  opnen 
mention  of  his  ultimate  designs,  and  returned  to  Normandy  with 
the  conviction  that  the  proper  season  for  their  execution  was  not  yet 
fully  arrived.  The  events  which  followed  are  of  a  very  interesting 
description,  and  a  train  of  circumstances  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared the  most  inimical  to  the  designs  of  the  Conqueror,  actually 
co*operated  to  hurry  on  the  catastrophe  which  seated  him  on  the 
EngUsh  throne.  These,  however,  we  can  only  glance  at,  but  the 
reader  will  find  them  clearly  detailed  by  Mr.  Thierry.  Earl  God- 
win, infinitely  the  most  powerful  noble  amongst  the  Saxons,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  banished  from  England,  in- 
vaded that  country,  assisted  by  his  sons,  of  whom  Harold  was  the 
bravest  and  most  popular ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  powerful  hold  which  they  maintained  over  the 
afiections  of  the  people,  that  Edward  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
their  terms,  and  to  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  Saxon  in- 
fluence, and  the  banishment  of  the  Normans  from  the  court. 
These  foreign  favourites,  however,  did  not  wait  for  any  such  slow 
process  as  an  act  of  banishment^  but  fled  in  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation to  Normandy. 

"  The  Normans,"  says  Mr.  Thierry,  "  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  William,  Bishop  of  London,  hurried  through  the  western 
gate,  followed  by  a  troop  of  their  own  soldiers,  who  massacred  several 
English  in  their  flight,  and  after  gaining  the  coast,  threw  themselves 
into  some  fishermen's  boats,  the  archbishop  in  his  terror  and  confusion 
having  left  the  pall  which  he  had  just  received  from  Rome  as  the  emblem 
of  his  dignity,  and  along  with  it  the  most  precious  of  his  e£Gscts.**i' 

Whether  Edward  the  Confessor  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  re- 
conciliation with  Earl  Godwin,  and  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
violent  revolution  which  for  a  season  was  a  death-blow  to  all  Nor- 
man influence,  is  not  very  easily  discovered.  It  is  certain  that 
Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king, 
was  entrusted  with  an  authority,  and  wielded  an  influence  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  oflicer  under  the  crown,  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  ancient  historian  of  Norway,  was  treated  by  the 
monarch  like  his  own  son.  An  event,  however,  was  at  hand,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ably  availed  himself  to  facilitate  his 
designs  against  England.  At  the  reconciliation  between  Godwin 
and  the  Confessor,  the  Saxon  chief  had  been  obliged  to  deliver 
his  youngest  son,  Ulfnoth,  and  another  noble  Saxon  youth,  to  the 
king  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  he  in  his  turn  committed 
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i  to  the  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  After  they  had 
remained  for  ten  years  beyond  seaa  in  a  species  of  honourable 
captivity,  Harold  requested  permission  of  the  king  to  visit  Nor- 
mandy/ and  to  reclaim  them  in  person.  To  this  request  Edward 
made  a  remarkable  reply^ 

*'  I  cannot  refuse  you  my  permission,"  said  he;  *'  but  if  you  will  set 
out,  it  must  be  against  my  advice ;  for  certain  I  am  that  your  voyage  to 
Normandy  will  bring  some  misfortune  upon  yourself  and  your  country. 
I  know  IHike  William  and  bis  crafty  spirit:  be  assured  he  hates  you; 
nor  will  he  accede  to  your  wishes  without  being  certain  that  it  is  attended 
with  advantage  to  himself.  The  best  way  to  get  back  the  hostages  is 
not  to  go  yourself,  but  to  send  another/' — ^voL  i.  p.  257. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  in  this  speech,  we  think,  that  feeling  of 
awe  and  terror  which  Duke  William's  intercourse  with  Edward 
had  produced  upon  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Confessor,  the  dread, 
in  short,  which  a  superior  intellect  leaves  upon  an  inferior  mind, 
which,  although  it  has  ability  to  discern  the  craft  and  ambition 
under  which  it  quails,  fears  to  encounter  them,  and  finds  a  timid 
security  in  keeping  at  a  distance. 

Harold,  however,  whose  character  was  bold  and  unsuspicious, 
adhered  to  his  original  purpose  of  visiting  the  court  of  Normandy 
in  person,  and  the  result  evinced  how  truly  the  Confessor  had  de- 
picted the  designs  of  the  duke,  and  how  prophetic  was  his  antici* 
I)ation  of  evil.  He  was  at  first  received  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion, and  William  openly  congratulated  himself  on  becoming^the 
host  of  the  bravest,  the  noblest  and  the  most  popular  man  in  Eng- 
land. These  were  not  words  of  empty  compliment.  They  were 
true.  William  felt  them  to  be  so,  and  he  knew  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  King  of  England,  there  was  none  more  worthy 
or  more  likely  to  succeed  to  the  throne  than  the  stranger  who  was 
then  his  guest.  But  he  had  already  resolved  that  this  crown  should 
be  bis  own,  and  his  object  therefore  was  to  trammel  Harold  with 
such  engagements,  that  he  should  either  be  compelled  to  lend  him 
his  assistance,  or  should  be  reduced  into  such  a  situation  as  to 
render  any  opposition  he  might  make  fruitless  and  unpopular. 

The  mode  in  which  he  accomplished  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
policy.  His  first  step  was  to  disarm  all  suspicion  in  the  bosom 
of  his  guest.  Harold  and  tlie  small  suite  which  attended  him 
were  treated  with  the  most  marked  distinction.  The  hostages, 
he  declared,  were  free  upon  his  simple  request,  and  he  was  at 
liberty  instandy  to  return  with  them  to  England;  but  he  trusted 
he  would  remain  with  him  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  his  court,  and  to  accompany  him  in  a  tour  through  his  domi- 
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niona.  Harold  consented.  The  journey  from  town  to  town 
was  one  continued  fl^te ;  the  Saxon  Prince  and  his  companions 
were  knighted  after  the  Norman  fashion;  and  such  was  the  iin« 
suspicious  enthusiasm  with  which  they  regarded  their  noble  host^ 
that  they  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  against  his  revolted 
subjects  of  Brittany,  and  sliared  in  the  perils  and  plunder  of  the 
campaign. 

It  was  on  their  return  from  this  service,  in  whioh  William  had 
treated  Harold  with  such  friendly  confidence  as  to  share  with  him 
his  tent,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  that  the  crafty  Norman  threw 
his  meshes  over  the  Saxon  Prince.  They  were  riding  together, 
side  by  side,  when  the  Duke  of  Normandy  managed  to  lead  lihe 
conversation  in  a  careless  manner  to  his  early  ties  with  King  Ed- 
ward.   We  shall  give  the  rest  in  Mr.  Thienys  own  words, 

'^  ^  When  Edward  and  I,'  said  the  Duke,  *  lived  like  twin  brothers  in 
the  same  tent,  be  made  me  a  promise,  that  if  ever  he  became  King  of 
England,  he  would  nominate  me  heir  to  the  crown.    Harold/  he  con- 
tinued, '  I  should  like  well  that  you  would  give  me  your  assistance  to 
make  this  promise  good  3  and  rest  satisfied,  that  if,  by  your  aid,  I  ob« 
tain  the  kingdom,  I  shall  very  readily  grant  you  ail  that  you  demand.' 
Harold,  completely  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  fit  of  confidence, 
could  only  re{^y  to  it  by  expressions  of  vague  aoquiesoences  when  Wil« 
liam  thus  proceeded :  '  Since  my  friend  is  thus  williag  to  assist  me,  I 
must  be  so  bold  as  to  point  out  what  I  expect  of  him.    The  castle  of 
Dover  must  be  given  up  to  my  soldiers,  a  well  must  be  sunk  in  it,  aod  it 
must  be  strengthened  m  its  fortifications,  and  the  ties  between  us  must 
be  drawn  more  strongly  together  by  your  bestowing  the  hand  o£  your 
sister  on  one  of  my  chiefs,  and  yourself  consenting  to  marry  my  daughter 
Adela  j  moreover,  I  expect  that  previous  to  your  departure  you  will  leave 
with  me  one  of  the  two  hostages  whom  you  came  to  reclaim,  and  whom 
I  shall  bring  into  England  when  I  arri^-e  there  to  claim  the  crown.*     At 
these  words  Harold  became  awake,  not  only  to  all  the  peHls  of  his  own 
situation,  hut  to  the  danger  to  which  he  bad  unexpectedly  exposed  his 
young  relations.    The  only  way  to  relieve  himself  from  his  embarrass* 
ment  vras  to  give  a  verbal  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  aod  he  who  bad  already  twice  unsheathed  his  sword  to  expel  all 
foreigners  from  his  native  land  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would 
deliver  the  principal  fortress  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner. 
It  was  his  pusillanimous  object  to  purchase  a  momentary  safety  and  re- 
pose by  a  falsehood,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  breaking  his  en- 
gagement at  a  future  period.     But  he  was  severely  punished  for  the 
subterfuge. 

'*  Wifiiam^  for  tbe  present>  forbore  to  press  his  guest ;  but  he  did  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  at  peace.  In  the  town  of  Avranches  or  of 
Bayeux,  for  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality,  the  Doke  of  Nor- 
mandy convoked  a  Grand  Council,  composed  of  his  richest  and  aobl^' 
barons.    On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  whereon  they  were 
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40  WM*  ht  moifid  (he  booia  mid  seHet  of  tb«  Saints  ihtt  wen  prt- 
tiiwe4  Ml  Ihe  convenlf  nad  idisious  houw  of  Ibe  aeigUoiivhMd  to  Ik 
s«0reUy  cotkcUd  Aod  pnt  ipto  »  Inrge  bamper  or  boUov  ?«6ad»  wbidi 
he  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall 
of  Council.  When  the  Di;£e  had  seated  himself  in  his  cbak  of  fltate, 
holding  in  hj«  hand  a  rich  sword  ornamented  with  a  chiclet  of  flowen 
of  goldj  and  having  around  him  his  Nomiao  barons,  and  the  Saxon 
Prince,  he  commanded  a  missal  to  be  bronght,  and  placed  iqxNi  the 
covered  vessel  which  held  the  concealed  relics.  He  then  rose  up,  and 
4htt8  addressed  him,  vrith  a  loud  voice ; — *  Hardd,  I  here  inquire  of 
<hoe,  ia  pveseaoe  of  ibis  noble  assembly,  to  confirm  by  thine  oath  the 
yemints  wbieh  thou  hast  made  me :  io  assist  me  to  obtam  the  throne  of 
Jgpfland  after  the  death  of  Edward ;  to  espouse  my  daughter  Adela,  and 
%0  sewd  mi^  thy  sister  to  Normandy,  thnt  the  maybe  united  tonne  of  my 
liaitms»'  The  Saxon,  who,  from  bis  open  native,  had  oaoe  more  alleived 
liimself  to  he  taken  by  surprise,  did  not  dare  to  deny  his  promise,  and 
npproaebiag  the  missal  with  a  troubled  air,  extended  his  right  hand 
upon  its  leaves,  and  swore  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  Duke*  if  life 
was  spared  to  him,  and  God  but  granted  him  his  assistance,  *  May 
God  assist  him !'  shouted  the  assembled  multitude ;  and  while  Harold 
atlH  stood  upon  the  spot,  the  Duke  gave  the  signal^  the  sacred  book  was 
removed,  the  cloth  of  gold  which  covered  the  relics  was  lifted  up,  and 
liie  dry  bones  and  skeletons,  which  filled  the  vessel  to  the  brim,  were 
exposed  to  view,  upon  which,  in  utter  ignorance,  the  son  of  Godwin  Inid 
token  an  oath  of  tremendous  sanetity.  it  is  said  by  the  Norman  writerf| 
llMt  Haroidt  on  casting  bis  eyes  upon  the  relics,  atnrCed  back  and 
•bnddered  at  the  sight;  but  recovering  himself,  he  soon  afterwards 
took  his  departure  from  Normandy,  carrying  with  him  his  nephew,  and 
leaving  behind  him  his  younger  brother  in  the  power  of  the  Duke.  Wilr 
liao)  accompanied  him  to  the  shore,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  re- 
turned to  his  court,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  fraudulently  extorted  from 
the  man  who  in  all  England  was  the  best  able  to  have  thwarted  his  am- 
bitious designs,  a  public  and  solemn  oath  that  he  would  forward  and 
assist  thefn,"— vol.  i.  pp.  261—263. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Harold  informed  the  King  of  all 
diat  had  taken  place.  *' '  Did  I  not  warn  thee,*  said  the  feeble 
monarch,  whose  mortal  disease  was  then  fast  undermining  his 
frame, '  that  I  knew  Duke  William's  character,  and  that  your  visit 
would  bring  great  perils  upon  yourself  and  the  nation  ?  God 
grant  that  I  myself  may  not  live  to  behold  them !'  These  word*, 
and  the  grief  of  the  King,"  says  Mr.  TTiierry,  "  give  us  some 
ground  to  believe  that  Edward,  in  his  days  of  thoughtlessness  and 
youth,  had  actually  made  to  a  foreign  prince  the  foolish  promise  of 
n  dignity  which  it  belonged  solely  to  the  English  people  to  bestow. 
We  cannot  tell  whether,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  any  fur- 
ther engagement  or  intercourse  had  been  entered  into  which 
could  fan  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Norman  Duke ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  stipulation,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for 
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William  to  conclude,  from  the  constant  friendship  trith  which  he 
was  treated  by  Edward;  that  he  secretly  favoured  his  wishes,  and 
virtually  made  himself  an  accomplice  in  his  ambitious  designs." 
—vol.  i.  p.  264. 

If  such  thoughts  were  then  passing  in  his  mind,  he  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  great  advantage  which  Duke  William  had  al- 
ready gained,  and  the  immense  additional  strength  which  the  oath 
he  had  extorted  from  Harold  gave  to  a  promise  originally  little 
heeded.  And  this  is  exactly  one  of  those  points  in  history  in 
which,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  fairly,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
into  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  and  view  it  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  superstition  and  the  bigotry  of  the  age.  The  Court 
of  Rome  was  at  this  moment  discontented,  and  in  a  fume  at  the 
part  which  had  been  adopted  by  Edward  and  Harold  in  expelling 
the  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  installing  in  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  chair  a  Saxon  stranger,  who,  before  he  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  had  the  audacity  to  wear  the  pall 
of  the  extruded  prelate. — vol.  i.  p.  240.  This  feeling  of  animo- 
sity had  been  artfully  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
the  oath  which  had  been  pronounced  by  Harold  upon  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  and  in  circumstances  of  awful  solemnity,  enabled 
him,  in  the  event  of  its  being  broken,  to  represent  him  as  a  per- 
jured traitor,  an  outcast,  and  a  rebel  to  the  church;  and  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  the  court  of  Rome,  already  inimical,  would 
become  doubly  inveterate,  would  co-operate  in  the  designs  of  his 
ambition,  and  throw  into  the  scale  against  Harold  the  all-poweriiil 
sanction  of  its  authority  and  approval.  The  result  showed  how 
truly  William  had  judged.  Edward  the  Confessor  died  soon 
after,  and  in  his  last  moments,  amid  speeches  full  of  terror  and 
superstition,  and  which  seemed  darkly  prophetic  of  the  miseries 
which  were  approaching,  declared  that  the  man  most  worthy  to 
succeed  to  the  vacant  throne  was  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin.* 
The  day  after  the  funeral  of  the  Confessor,  Harold  was  crowned 
arid  anointed,  and  with  the  royal  ensigns,  the  golden  crown  and 
sceptre,  there  was  presented  to  him,  according  to  an  ancient  Saxon 
practice,  a  large  battle-axe,  the  symbol  of  the  sons  of  Odin,  If 
we  ma^  believe  Roger  Hoveden,  the  new  monarch  (according  to 
the  estimation  of  these  times)  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  throne. 

I*  So  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  abrogated  all 
unjust  laws,  and  enacted  others  which  were  jnst  and  equitable;  he 
showed  himself  the  patron  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  piety  and  veneration  for  ail  bishops,  abbots,  monks, 
and  clerks;  he  was  hnmbie,  pious,  and  affable;   a  terror  to  evil  doen, 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  S56. 
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and  a  friend  to  the  good.  His  governors^  lientenants^  and  civil  officen, 
rec^ifed  strict  orders  from  biip  to  seize  all  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace;  whilst  he  himself  spared  no  pains,  but  la- 
boured in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  both  by 
sea  and  land/** 

It  required  indeed  the  utmost  talent  and  exertion  upon  the 
part  of  the  new  monarch  to  make  head  against  the  complicated 
dangers  which  threatened*  to  overwhelm  him.  Tostig,  his  elder 
brother,  had  been  banished  from  England  for  misgovernment, 
and  he  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Harold,  King  of  Nor- 
way, who  issued  a  decree  to  collect  the  half  of  the  vessels  and  of 
the  soldiers  of  his  dominions,  and  determined  to  invade  England 
in  the  spring.f 

"  This  Norwegian  monarch,'*  says  Mr.  Thierry,  "  was  the  last  Scan- 
dinavian prince,  who,  deserving  the  appellation  of  King  of  the  Sea,  had 
in  his  piracies  visited  the  rich  western  nations.  His  vessels  had  passed 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  cruised  in  the  seas  of  Sicily  5  he  had  sacked 
Constantinople,  and  carried  off  a  youthful  daughter  of  the  imperial 
house.  Like  most  of  the  northern  corsairs,  he  was  a  poet,  and  during 
his  distant  voyages,  when  the  winds  had  fallen  and  the  vessel  lay  be- 
calmed, amused  himself  by  turning  into  verse  the  successes  which  bad 
crowned  their  efforts,  or  the  hopes  which  animated  their  ambition." 

But  although,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  this  royal  pirate  proved 
a  most  formidable  enemy,  Harold's  darkest  anticipations  turned 
towards  Normandy,  and  there  was  something  in  the  very  mode- 
ration and  calmness  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  William,  which 
was  fitted  to  excite  deep  alarm. 

The  Duke  was  in  his  park  at  Rouen,  indulging  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  archery,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  when  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  election  of  Harold  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  him.  It  threw  him  instantly  into  a  deep  reverie. 
He  mechanically  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, passed  the  Seine,  and,  entering  the  long  gallery  of  his  pa- 
lace, paced  it  in  deep  thought,  and  betrayed  marks  of  great  agi- 
tation. After  some  time,  one  of  his  most  intimate  counsellors 
ventured  to  approach  him.  **  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  the  report 
goes  that  the  King  of  England  is  dead,  and  that  Harold,  false  to 
the  oath  he  made  you,  has  seized  the  throne/'  *'  It  is  too  true," 
said  William,  starting  up  from  the  seat  into  which  he  had  throwu 
himself;  "  my  chagrin  proceeds  from  the  death  of  Edward,  and 
the  wrong  which  Harold  has  done  me."  *'  And  why  distress 
yourself,"  replied  the  counsellor, "  at  that  which  can  be  amended? 
For  the  death  of  Edward  indeed  there  is  no  remedy ;  but  for  the 
wrongs  of  Harold,  have  you  not  brave  soldiers,  and  the  right  on 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  356.  t  Heimskringla,  vol.  iii«  p.  149* 
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your  md»?  EM«y  it  hardily  ifaea.  A  wofk  well  h«gli»  ii  UU 
aeeotnplished*"  The  counsel  was  no  doubt  poured  imo  0  iMiliif 
and  reedy  ear ;  but  it  was  the  habit  of  WillhRn'9  niiid  to  Mile 
caution  with  resohition.  He  had  weighed  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprize^  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  dangers 
^ich  attended  an  ill  digested  and  precipitate  attempt.  He  de* 
tfermined  diereibre  to  remonstrate  with  Harold,  wnilst  he  se- 
cretly forwarded  his  preparations,  and  resolved  on  contestiug 
the  crown  to  the  last  extremity.  All  things,  however,  were 
managed  with  that  decorum  which  in  those  days  usually  pre- 
ceded a  mortal  defiance.  A  messenger  was  despatched  ftem 
the  court  of  Normandy,  who  upbraided  the  Saxon  King  with 
his  breach  of  a  solemn  oath  sworn  upon  the  holy  relics.  If 
^^  may  ttust  die  historians  of  the  time,  Harold  admitted  (be  en- 
gagement, but  pleaded  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  when 
he  was  under  bodily  fear,  and  added  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  renounce  that  royal  dignity,  which  was  not  then  his  own  to 
bestow,  but  belonged  to  the  people  of  England,  without  whose 
consent  he  could  not  espouse  a  foreign  princess.  A  secood  r»* 
monstrance  produced  no  more  satisfiKtory  explanation^  and  Wil- 
liam then  judged  himself  at  liberty  to  declare  that,  within  the 
year,  he  would  exact  the  debt  which  was  due  to  Uni  with  his 
sword,  and  that  upon  the  spot  where  Harold  believed  hiandf 
UMMt  safe. 

**  80,'*  ssys  William  of  Malmesbuiry,  '^  the  messengers  returned  witfa» 
out  accomplishtng  their  object ;  but  the  Duke  spent  the  whole  ef  the 
subse(|ttent  year  in  providing  the  necessaries  for  war  \  his  own  soldiers 
were  armed  aud  kept  in  discipline  at  a  great  expense ;  foreign  troops 
were  invited  into  his  service  \  bis  different  squadrons  end  battalions  were 
so  carefully  formed  that  they  were  made  up  of  the  tallest  and  stroopest 
soldiers  j  whilst  he  took  care  that  the  chief  captains  and  officers,  besides 
having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  should  be  men  of  mature 
age  and  experience :  to  have  seen  them  either  at  the  head  of  their  sol- 
dien,  or  alone,  you  would  have  thought  them  kings,  not  officers.'** 

The  names  of  the  noblest  of  these  kingly  chiefs  have  been  pre* 
served  to  us  by  William  of  Poictiers,  the  faithful  contemporary 
biographer  of  the  Conqueror.  They  were  "  Robert,  Count  of 
Mortain;  Robert,  Count  of  Eu;  Richard,  Count  of  Evrenx; 
Roger  de  Beaumont,  Roger  de  Mont-Gomeri,  William  Fit*- 
Osbem,  and  Hugo,  the  Viscount/'f  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  there  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  a  great  many 

*  Wm.  of  JIf almesbury,  p.  56. 
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iottiga  kttightfl,  attracted  partly  by  his  well  knomi  generosity^ 
add  above  all  by  the  aMurance  which  they  had  of  the  justice  of  his 
causa*  To  keep  up  this  character  of  justice^  to  reader  the  ex- 
paditioa  poDular»  and  to  accustom  his  soldiers  to  habits  of  strict 
discipline,  W illiaaai  during  the  time  that  the  army  was  encamped,, 
smiting  for  a  Aur  wind*  forbad  all  plunder. 

"  Such  wo^  hi8  prudence  and  moderstion/*  says  WilUain  of  Foictlers, 
^  that  ha  sappoitsd  at  Ms  own  expcnie^  daring  a  whole  months  50,000 
men  at  atin8>  wblkl  ftdvtnie  winds  detained  them  at  tha  moaih  of  the 
riveft  The  aipenies  of  the  knights,  foreign  as  well  as  Nonnaa,  were 
dMeiMly  psid  I  bat  he  would  nennit  no  one,  howcTer  high  his  rank^  to 
aehEe  any  thing  at  his  own  haaas.  The  flocks  and  herds  fed  in  the  fidds 
as  securely  as  if  thejr  had  been  shut  np  in  some  sacred  places  The  crops 
ripened  for  the  sickle  of  the  labourer  without  being  cut  down  by  forag- 
ing partiest  or  trod  und^r  foot  by  the  haughty  carelessness  of  the  ktaighti, 
and  the  Weak  and  unarmed  husbandman  traTeUed  where  he  chose,  sin^ 
ing  on  his  horse,  and  gaeing  without  fear  on  the  troops  of  warlike  men 
who  ctossed  his  path.'^ 

This  striking  and  beautiful  picture,  comes  from  a  contempo- 
rary who  in  all  probability  was  on  the  spot.  William  of  Poic- 
tiersy  however,  has  concealed  the  opposition  which  the  Duke 
met  with  in  his  great  designs  from  some  part  of  his  subjects, 
which  is  strikingly  described  by  Mr.  Thierry,  who  uses  the  words 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy. 

*'  The  Duke,"  says  he,  •*  then  convoked  a  great  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Normandy,  the  richest  and  most  considerable  men  of  war,  be- 
sides churchmen  and  merchants.  To  them  he  explained  his  project  and 
solicited  their  assistance ;  after  which  the  assembly  retired  to  deliberate 
at  freedom,  and  secluded  from  all  jnfluence.  In  the  debate  which  then 
took  place  the  opinions  appeared  various.  There  were  some  who  were 
anxious  to  assist  the  Duke  with  ships,  ammunition,  and  money  ;  others 
refused  to  contribute  anything,  saying  that  they  had  already  more  de- 
mands upon  them  than  they  could  pay.  This  discussion  was  not  car- 
ried on  without  tumult ;  and  the  memoers  of  the  assembly,  scattered  in 
groupes,  spoke  and  gesticulated  with  great  eagerness.  In  the  midst  of 
Uiis  confusion,  William  Fitzosbern,  seneschal  of  Normandy,  raising  his 
voice,  exclaimed,  '  What  mean  these  disputes  amongst  yourselves  ?  Is 
be  not  your  lord )  Hath  he  not  need  of  your  assistance  ?  Is  it  not  your 
duty  to  make  him  your  offers  before  waiting  for  his  request  ?  If  he  ac- 
complish his  purpose  without  your  assistance,  by  heaven  he  will  not  for- 
get this.  Shew  then  that  you  love  him,  and  do  it  with  a  good  grace.* 
*^  Without  doubt,'  said  they,  •  he  is  our  lord  j  but  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  we  pay  his  rents.  We  owe  him  no  aid  for  any  expedition  beyond 
seas.  His  wars  have  already  weighed  too  heavily  upon  us.  If  he  fails 
in  his  new  enterprise,  our  country  wiM  be  rained.** 
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After  much  discourse  of  this  nature,  it  was  resolved  that  Fiti* 
osbem,  who  knew  the  means  and  fortunes  of  each  of  them,  should 
be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  the  Duke  to  excuse  the  assembly 
for  the  smallness  of  their  contributions.  The  members,  however, 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  into  the  presence  of  William,  and 
a  very  extraordinary  scene  followed,  which  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Thierry,  or  rather  by  the  Chronicle  qf  Normandy. 

**  The  Normans,"  says  the  anthor,  "  then  returned  to  the  Duke ;  and 
Fitzosbern  thus  addressed  him :  '1  believe/  said  be,  *  that  there  are  not  ajoy 
more  zealous  men  in  the  world  than  those  now  before  you.  You  know 
the  aids  which  they  have  already  furnished ;  the  burdens  which  they 
have  already  sustained.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord ;  they  are 
anxious  to  ao  more ;  they  are  as  anxious  to  serve  you  beyopd  sea  as  on 
this  side  of  it.  Proceed,  then,  in  your  designs,  and  spare  for  nothing. 
He  who  as  yet  hath  only  furnished  two  mounted  soldiers  is  ready  to 
double  his  contribution.'  '  No,  no!'  exclaimed  the  assembly  with  one 
consent.  '  We  never  commissioned  you  to  speak  thus.  We  never  pro- 
mised any  such  thing,  nor  shall  such  ever  be  the  case.  Let  the  Duke 
stay  in  his  own  land,  and  we  shall  pay  him  the  services  which  are  his 
due.  We  are  not  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom 
which  belongs  to  another.  Besides  this,  if  for  once  we  consented 
to  this  double  service,  and  followed  bim  beyond  seas,  it  would  become  a 
right  and  a  custom  for  the  future.  He  would  become  a  hard  master  to 
our  children.  This  shall  never  be.  Noj  this  shall  never  be.'  Upon 
this  the  multitude,  as  before,  began  to  form  into  different  groupes,  by 
tens,  twenties,  and  thirties  ^  the  tumult  became  general,  and  the  as- 
sembly separated. 

"  William,  although  surprised  and  angry  beyond  measure,"  continues 
Mr.  Thierry,  "  was  compelled  to  dissemble,  and  betook  himself  to  an 
artifice  which  has  seldom  failed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  power,  wbo  are 
anxious  to  overcome  any  popular  resistance.  He  appealed  individually 
to  the  various  members  of  the  assembly  whom  he  bad  consulted  in  a 
body;  beginning  with  the  richest  and  the  most  influential,  he  entreat 
tbem  out  of  pure  love  and  favour  to  assist  him;  he  assured  them  that 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  employ  their  libe- 
rality as  a  handle  to  wrong  tbem  by  any  future  exactions ;  and  he  of- 
fered to  engross  a  promise  to  this  effect  in  a  deed  under  bis  great  seal. 
Not  one,  as  he  expected,  bad  the  hardihood  to  pronounce  a  refusal  in  a 
solitary  interview  with  his  liege  lord.  Their  consent  was  instantly  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  the  example  of  the  first  brought  over  those  who 
followed  tbem.  One  subscribed  to  funiish  ships,  another  to  fit  out 
soldiers,  others  declared  themselves  ready  to  march  in  person  ^  the 
clergy  contributed  their  money,  the  merchants  gave  their  stnfis^  and  the 
peasants  brought  their  provisions." — vol.  i.  pp.  281 — 285. 

This  general  feeliug  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Bull  from  Rome,  authorising,  under  the  sanction  of  the  papal  au- 
thority, the  invasion  of  England.  The  inimical  disposition  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  the  cause  of  Harold  has  been  already  ex- 
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plained,  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  found  iio  dilBSculty  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  feeling.  The  violated  oath  of  Harold  became 
the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  him  and  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
Church  adjudged  England  to  belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  in  his  turn  engaged  to  the  Church 
that  England  should  be  replaced  under  the  maternal  care  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  annual  tribute  to  St.  Peter,  formerly  levied 
by  Canute  the  Dane,  should  be  again  raised  in  England. — 
Thierry^  vol.  i.  p.  277- 

In  addition  to  this  Bull,  the  Pope  sent  to  the  Duke  a  conse- 
crated banner,  Bud  a  ring  M'hich  veas  said  to  contain,  set  under  a 
brilliant  diamond,  one  of , the  hairs  of  St.  Peter;  and  fortified  by 
the  superstitious  sanctity  which  these  presents  added  to  his  enter- 
prize,  William,  having  completed  his  preparations,  gave  orders  for 
the  fleet  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dive.  There 
they  waited  an  entire  month  for  a  fair  wind.  At  last  a  breeze 
carried  them  as  far  as  St.  Valery,  near  Dieppe;  but  here  again 
the  wind  changed,  it  blew  a  gale,  and  some  of  die  transports 
being  wrecked,  the  soldiers  were  again  disembarked,  and  the  sight 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  cast  on  the  shore  made 
them  murmur,  and  look  gloomily. 

**  It  was  then/'  says  William  <^  Pdctiers, ''  that  be  subdued  adver- 
sity by  prudence,  and,  conceallDg  as  far  as  he  could  the  death  of  those 
who  had  perished  in  the  waves,  gave  orders  to  bury  them  with  secrecy, 
and  in  the  meantime  comforted  his  men  by  daily  increasing  their  rations. 
Then  it  was  that  by  various  remonstrances  he  consoled  the  drooping  and 
reanimated  the  feeble }  and  arming  himself  with  holy  prayers  that  it 
would  please  heaven  to  change  the  adverse  winds  into  favourable 
breezes,  he  caused  the  body  of  St.  Valery,  the  beloved  of  God,  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  church,  followed  in  procession  of  all  whose  duty  it 
was  to  assist  in  this  act  of  Christian  humility.  At  length  the  favourable 
wind  so  long  wished  for  arose  5  every  voice  and  every  hand  was  nused 
in  gratitude  to  heaven,  and  all  began  to  embark  with  the  utmost  haste. 
The  Duke  in  his  ardour  and  impatience  was  not  slow  to  reprimand  those 
who  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to  loiter.*'* 

Four  hundred  large  vessels  in  full  sail,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
smaller  transports,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea  at  the 
same  signal,  the  vessel  of  the  Duke  in  person  leading  the  way. 
The  banner  sent  by  the  Pope  was  fixed  to  his  topmast,  and  on 
his  tent  was  worked  a  cross.  The  sails  were  of  divers  colours, 
and  in  different  places  bore  emblazoned  upon  them  the  three  lions, 
the  ensigns  of  Normandy,  whilst  the  prow  was  ornamented  by  a 
carving  of  a  child  with  a  drawn  bow,  and  an  arrow  ready  on  the 
string.     This  vessel  being  a  better  sailer  than  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

*  Goillaaae  de  Poictiers,  p.  398. 


otttstfipped  lli«tii  daiidg  thd  fikj^  knd  in  the  c^tine  of  the  nigbl 
krft  them  far  behind*  In  the  morning  the  Duke  commatided  a 
aeatnan  to  go  &4iefld  and  look  out  for  the  rest  of  hia  ihipti  infho 
reported  that  he  aaw  nothing  hut  the  ocean  and  the  aky^  ttpM 
which  they  came  to  an  ancW.  The  Dnke  aatuitted  a  checwAd 
air;  and  afraid  lest  anxietj  and  fearfUlneaa  shooM  infect  his  UA^ 
lowers,  made  them  serre  upon  deck  a  snmptooaa  oollalion  **  nn 
which  there  was  no  want  of  wines  strongly  spiced/'* 

"  The  singer  of  Mantua/'  says  William  of  Poictiers,  in  a  bdfst  Of 
monkish  enthusiasm^  **  Who,  for  his  eloge  upon  the  Trojan  Eneas,  the 
father  and  the  glory  of  ancient  Rottie^  wdl  deserres  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  Poets,  would  have  found  no  unworthy  theme  in  commeflMH 
rating  the  gentle  courtesy  and  the  tranquillity  which  pmsided  at  this 
rvfRist.  Meanwhile  the  rower  mounted  the  mast  agaioi  and  gaf«  war»« 
lag  that  four  ships  were  in  sight  j  and  soon  afiker,  going  a-b^d  for  tin 
third  lime^  he  oiled  out  that  he  beheld  a  forest  of  masts  which  covered 
the  sea/'t 

On  being  joined  by  his  fleet,  William  again  weighed  anchor 
and  continued  his  voyage;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  look  for  a 
moment  to  England,  wl^i«  Harold,  although  surrounded  by  di^ 
ficultiesy  showed  himself  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  throtte«  It 
was,  indeed,  a  fearful  crisis  for  any  monarch  to  be  exposed  to. 
Whilst  the  Duke  of  Normandy  waitetl  for  a  fair  windi  tlie  brettmf 
which  were  adverse  to  one  invader,  blew  fair  for  the  navy  of  the 
Norsemen;  so  that  King  Hafold  Hardrada  had  sailed  for  England 
in  the  month  of  August  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships.  This  fated 
country,  therefore,  found  itself  at  the  same  moment  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  two  different  armaments^  which  proposed  to  make  a 
aimnltaneous  descent  on  different  sides  of  tne  island;  and  with 
these  odds  against  him,  Harold  had  also  to  struggle  against  the 
snpCFrstitious  terrors  which  began  to  agitate  and  enfeeble  the  mioda 
of  his  subjects.  Various  prophecies  which  bad  been  current  at 
the  time  of  the  decease  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  said  that  such  misfortunes 
as  had  not  happened  since  the  days  of  Hengist  were  aixmt  to 
overtake  the  Saxons;  that  it  had  been  long  predicted  that  pe6ph 
of  a  strange  speech  were  to  subdue  England;  and  whilst  men 
brooded  over  such  dark  anticipations  of  evil,  a  meteor  or  covet 
flun^  its  dreadful  glare  athwart  the  heavens,  and  riveted  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  people,  who  universally  believed  it  to  be  a  pre* 
cursor  of  some  dreadful  event 

But  these  ominous  appc»rances  were  belied  by  the  total  defeat 
of  Earl  Tostig  and  the  King  of  Norway,  of  which  Mr.  Thierry 

*  Thierry,  toI.  i.  p,  292.  f  GuUlfiQffie  de  Foictien,  p.  394. 


km  givMf  110  Ml  trimtmMe  4<Mcrtptki«»  If  Vfe  tMy  h^imm  «M 
Snovm,  Ae  Norsemen  were  supernaUirany  warned  of  the  terriMe 
shmgfatef  whkli  awaited  them.  It  is  stated  in  the  ''  Heim- 
skringia/'  that  **  whibt  the  royal  fleet  was  at  anchor,  one  of  the 
^Idlers  in  the  king's  ship  saw  io  lus  dream  a  gigantic  fetaale 
standing  upon  an  island,  holding  in  her  hand  a  crooked  sword; 
whilst  uiese  alighted  upon  the  stern  of  every  vessel  a  crowd  of 
Mgles  and  ravene,  whom  she  oaagfatulaled  upon  the  feast  wbkb 
wat  ppepwiM  for  them,  pioattsiiig  that  sh»  would  aocoMjMuy 
tfavn  to  the  jfeld.''  To  aaotber  «f  dioM  gifled  cofiaift^  "^  ttme 
aroeo  in  hfe  miM  of  the  night  a  fleet,  which  he  knew  to  be 
that  of  hks  tttster  HaroM.  It  steered  f^t  England,  disem- 
barked die  freight  o^  wamors,  and  on  the  shore  the  sleeper 
recognised  another  hostile  army,  clothed  in  glittering  steel,  and 
with  clouds  of  pennons  wavioj;  in  the  sun*  Suddenly  a  shape 
was  seen  before  the  rank^  bearing  the  form  ot  a  tall  and  terrible 
woniaii»  riding,  apon  a  wolf,  amd  hokUng  in  her  teeth  a  hunsan 
head  diipping  with  Uaod/'*  I»  these  females  who  risited  the 
akunhers  of  the  chiMmi  of  Odin,  the  poetical  reader  will  in* 
medlntehr  reeogniee  the  three  Destinies  of  the  noble  ode  of 
Oray.-^Bff€  to  returtt  to  Harold.  He  had  awaited  the  expected 
descent  of  the  Normans,  with  bis  army  npon  the  southern  coast, 
and  biggan  to  think  that  the  Approach  of  winter  would  prevent  the 
^nterprize  of  the  Duke,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Kin^  of  Norway  and  his  brother  Tostig  had  naiade  good  their 
landilng,  and  after  having  burnt  Scarborough,  had  doubled  the 
point  of  Holdemess  and  sailed  up  the  river  Uumber*  He  learned 
aooa  aflOT  thai  Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  Saxon  earls,  to  whom 
Ae  government  of  these  pa#ts  had  been  connnitted,  bad  assem* 
bfed  the  force  of  the  country,  but  weife  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
shnt  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  York,  to  which  the  Norwegians 
had  hid  siege  whilst  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Onse.f  The 
crisis  was  one  of  infinite  danger  and  difficulty,  but  it  was  met  by 
the  Saxon  king  with  promptitude  and  conrage.  He  instantly  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops,  and  by  forced  mardies 
reached  the  city  at  the  moment  the  townsmen  had  resolved  to 
enpifttlate*  This  waa  at  nightfall,  and  the  Norsemen,  who,  ac- 
enrding  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement^  were  to  enter  the  town  in 
ihe  momtng,  had  deserted  tl^  lines,  and  were  asleep  in  their  en* 
campment.    We  shall  give  the  rest  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Thierry. 

**  The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Saxon  king,  who  bad  marched  so  as 
to  avoid  the  enemy*s  outposts,  tod  had  been  fortunate  in  not  meeting 
any  traitor  to  advertise  them  of  his  approach,  at  once  changed  ail  these 

*  HeiffiikringlB,  vol.  tt.  pp^  ISO,  151«  t  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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dbpoiilions*  The  citisens  resumed  their  anus,  and  the  gates  of  the 
towD  were  shut  and  strictly  guarded^  90  that  no  intelligeoce  could  be 
sent  to  the  Norwegian  camp.  Od  the  following  morning  the  sun  broke 
out  with  that  intense  beat  which  sometimes  distinguishes  an  autumnal 
day«  and  that  division  of  the  Norwegian  force  which  left  the  camp  upon 
the  Humber  to  accompany  their  king  to  York^  believing  that  they  had 
no  enemy  to  deal  with,  put  off  their  mail  shirts  on  account  of  the  great 
heat,  and  marched  with  no  other  defensive  arms  than  their  helmets  and 
bucklers.  On  coming  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  they  suddenly 
perceived  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  through  which,  as  it  approached,  they 
could  discern  the  quick  glancing  of  steel  against  the  rays  of  the  sun* 
'  Who,'  said  the  king  to  Tostig,  '  are  these  men  who  come  to  meet  usT 
'  It  can  be  none  other,'  replied  the  Saxon  earl,  '  than  the  English, 
whose  errand  is  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  to  supplicate  your  friendship.' 
Before  this  was  well  said,  however,  the  mass  advanced,  extending  itself 
every  moment  till  it  became  an  army  arrayed  for  battle.  '  Hie  enemy! 
the  enemy!'  cried  the  Norwegians,  and  instantly  dispatched  three  horse* 
men  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  camp  and  the 
fleet,  and  to  hasten  their  arrival.  Meanwhile  the  king  unturled  bis 
standard,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Landeyda'  (devastator  of  the 
world),  and  drew  up  his  men  in  a  long  line  of  no  great  depth,  and 
whose  horns  or  extremities  were  bent  ba<^  almost  to  touch  each  other ; 
so  that  the  array  was  in  the  form  of  a  huge  circle  of  equal  depth,  in 
which  shield  touched  shield  both  in  the  first  and  second  rank,  whilst  the 
king  and  his  officers  were  within  the  circle,  where  also  was  fixed  the 
standard.  Earl  Tostig  occupied  another  position,  surrounded  by  hu  own 
men,  and  having  his  own  standard.  The  king  bad  ordered  this  dispo* 
sition  of  his  troops,  because  he  knew  it  was  the  common  custom  for 
horsemen  to  attack  in  squadrons  and  suddenly  retreat ;  for  which  reason 
he  commanded,  not  only  that  his  army  should  be  drawn  np  in  this  man- 
ner, but  that  a  reinforcement  of  archers  should  be  added  where  they 
were  most  needed.  Those  in  the  first  line  received  orders  to  fix  their 
lances  in  the  earth  in  such  a  position  that  the  points  of  them  should  be 
opposed  to  the  breasts  of  the  horsemen,  whilst  the  second  rank  had 
orders  to  level  the  points  of  their  lances  against  the  breasts  of  the 


Before  the  armies  engaged,  twenty  Saxon  horsemen,  clad  both 
men  and  horse  in  steel,  rode  up  to  the  Norwegian  lines;  one  of 
whom,  in  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed, 

"  '  Where  is  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwin  >'  '  He  is  here,'  cried  Tostig 
himself.  '  If  thou  art  he,'  continued  the  Saxon,  *  thy  brother  bids  me 
salute  thee— he  offers  thee  peace,  friendship,  and  a  restoration  to  thine 
ancient  honours.'  '  These  are  fair  terms,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  very  dif- 
ferent, it  must  be  allowed,  from  the  injuries  with  which  for  the  last  year 
he  .has  loaded  me.  But  should  I  accept  his  ofiers,  what  remains  for 
Harold,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  my  noble  ally?'  '  He  shall  have,*  said  tbe 
messenger,  '  seven  foot  of  English  earth,  or  a  trifle  more,  for  his  hdgfat 

*  Heimskringb,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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exceeds  the  common  run  of  men.'  '  Go  back  then  to  my  brother/  said 
Tostig^ '  aod  bid  him  prepare  for  battle :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  the 
son  of  Godwin  has  betrayed  the  son  of  Sigurd.'  Upon  this  the  battle 
began^  and  almost  at  the  first  shock  of  the  two  armies  the  Norwegian 
king  received  an  arrow  in  his  throat,  which  slew  him  on  the  spot. 
Tostig  immediately  took  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  his  brother 
Harold  a  second  time  sent  to  offer  him  and  his  Norwegian  allies  life  and 
pardon ;  but  all  exclaimed  they  would  rather  die  than  be  under  any 
obligation  to  the  Saxons.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  soldiers^  who 
had  been  aboard  the  fleet,  came  up  in  full  armour,  bnt  worn  out  with 
their  march  under  a  burning  sun.  Although  strong  in  numbers,  they 
could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  English,  who  had  already  broken  the 
first  line,  and  seized  the  royal  standard.  Tostig  was  slain,  and  along 
with  him  most  of  the  Norwegian  chiefs  5  whilst,  for  the  third  time, 
Harold  offered  peace  to  the  vanquished,  which  was  now  accepted.  Prince 
Olaf,  son  of  the  monarch  who  had  fallen,  along  with  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  retired  with  twenty-three  ships,  after  having  sworn  friendship 
to  England.  The  island  was  thus  delivered  from  a  new  conquest  by  the 
Norsemen."* 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  in  this  extract  the  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  the  Norse  king  drew  up  his  army,  as 
described  in  the  strong  and  clear  language  of  Snorro^f  instead 
of  that  given  by  Mr.  Thierry,  which  conveys  but  a  very  vague 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Tostig.  The  circular  form  of  drawing  up  a  body 
of  spearmen  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  when  the  enemy  consisted  of 
cavalry,  a  favourite  piece  of  ancient  military  tactics.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  Wallace  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,^  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  lances  in  oblique  and  horizontal  lines 
must  have  presented  on  all  sides  a  very  formidable  front  against 
cavalry.  We  accordingly  learn  from  Snorro,  that  so  long  as  the 
Norsemen  kept  their  ranks,  shield  touching  shield,  the  Saxon 
cavalry  made  no  impression,  and  it  was  only  when  they  became 
assailants  in  their  turn,  and  thus  weakened  their  ranks,  that  the 
English  charges  began  to  make  an  impression.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Norway  at  this  crisis,  who  could  alone  have  restored 
order  and  inspired  confidence,  probably  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day,  and  Tostig  being  soon  afterwards  slain,  the  defeat  became 
total. 

In  the  striking  account  given  of  this  battle  by  Snorro,§  the  old 
chronicler  has  added  one  or  two  little  circumstances,  omitted,  we 
regret  to  say,  by  Mr.  Thierry,  but  which  are  strongly  illustrative 
of  manners,  and  give  individuality  and  distinctness  to  the  narra- 
tive.    As  the  English  king's  army  approached,  the  Norwegian 

•  Thierry,  vol.  i.  pp.  299— SOI.  t  Heiinskringla,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
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flMnaidi  radt  along  his  line,  carefMly  impecCfaig  ki  I 
He  wa9  raoanted  on  »  black  horse  with  a  White  star  in  its  fom- 
heady  a  blue  sarcoat  or  tunic  was  thrown  over  his  armour,  andhia 
helmet  was  splendidly  ornamented.  It  will  be  recollected  thai 
Harold  Hardrada,  who  is  thus  described^  had  carried  his  piratk 
^ju:unions  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and  bis  armour  as  well  wim 
ornaments  were  probaWy  of  eastam  manufiwtui^.  l»  gallopiaf 
r^ttod  his  droular  pbalau  the  hone  fell*  and  the  kiag  was  lhn>vo 
oa  the  earth ;  but  he  instantly  started  oo  his  fret,  and  obssnwd  to 
those  aroand  him  that  a  fall  was  a  good  omen  (faH  er  fmr-haill), 
*f  lapsus  itineris  feliciter  procesturi  est  wnen!^  The  EngM^ 
Harold  observed  this  accident,  and  inquired  of  the  officer  ne^t  him 
if  he  knew  who  that  tall  man  was  who  had  just  then  been  thrown 
from  his  horse ;  and  hearing  that  it  was  the  King  of  Norway,  b« 
remarked  that  be  was  indeed  a  noble  and  an  august  lookipg  pen^ 
sonage,  but  that  be  was  about  to  be  deserted  by  bis  fortune,  Jja 
the  interview  before  the  battle  between  Earl  Tostig  and  the  %mm 
sepger  from  the  English  army,  we  learn  from  Snorro  the  romantic 
circumstance,  that  this  messenger  was  his  own  brother,  Kios 
Harold.  Tostig,  however,  concealed  the  circumstance,  and  ad- 
dressed bini  as  jf  he  was  ignorant  of  his  rank.  When  the  inter- 
view terminated,  the  Norse  king  inauired  of  the  Saxon  earl  who 
the  envoy  was  who  had  spoken  so  eloquently. 

'^ '  It  wss  my  brother.  King  Usrold/  said  Tostig.  ^  ¥on  did  weU  te 
eenccal  it/  was  thf  answer,  *  for  be  eaoie  so  close  to  oor  lines,  that  had 
I  known  him,  b«  at  least  never  should  have  veturned  the  msssenger  of 
our  defeat/  *  He  bebaved  rashly  for  so  great  a  prince/  rtplM  Tostig  & 
'  {qt  there  was  a  chance  that  what  you  say  might  have  bappeoed  |  bat  X 
knew  that  be  came  to  offer  me  peace  and  an  ample  territory,  and  m  sacb 
circumstances  I  should  have  pnsferred  to  be  slain  by  bim,  rather  th^n 
that  he  should  have  fallen  by  my  hand.'  '  He  is  a  little  man,  but  he 
stood  firmly  in  his  stirmps,'  was  the  indl0erent  reply  of  the  Norwegian 
king/'t 

This  anecdote  shows  that  Tostig,  though  a  bitter,  was  yet  % 
generous  enemy ^ — But  we  must  turu  now  to  Puke  William  and 
his  fleet,  whom  we  left  steering  with  a  fair  wind  for  England. 

They  had  cleared  the  port  of  St.  Valeri  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  neict  day,  the  SOtb  September,  1066,  at  Pevensey 
in  Sussex,  near  the  town  of  Hastings.  The  first  circumstaace 
which  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  enterprize  of  the  Pake, 
was  bis  finding  the  coast  at  Pevensey  totally  defenceless;  no 
that  from  his  great  armament,  consisting,  according  to  W^ce 
iu  the  R<nfmn  de  Rou,  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  vessels*  iu- 

-    ■Ml      W^   l^.    ,.■ ■  ,   ■     ■  ■  ,        .,  ^.    .        .  ,.        ., — 

•  Helmtkifngla,  yoI.  iii.  p.  159.  f  lUd.  p«  161. 
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dnding  boatt  and  AMopB,^  were  diaembarkad  the  aoUiert^  dif 
horses,  the  proviflions,  an4  the  palisades  for  defenee  of  the  en^ 
trenched  camp,  without  the  smallest  distar)iaiice  or  difficulty. 
This  appears  extraordinary,  aad  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  treachery;  for  although  Harold,  with  the 
iower  of  his  army*  bad  marchcnl  against  his  brother  and  the  King 
0f  Norway,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  v  guilty  of  such  utter 
negligence  as  to  have  left  the  coast,  which  he  had  himself  watched 
during  the  summer  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  totally  defenceless 
and  exposed.  Such,  however,  William  found  it,  and  the  disens- 
barication  proceeded  with  as  much  quietness  a^d  regularity  as  if  it 
had  been  a  pacific  naval  show,  instead  of  a  hostile  invasion.  It 
has  been  described  by  our  author  in  a  few  brief  but  expressive 
lines.  We  shall  make  no  apology,  however,  for  becoming  a  little 
more  gossipping  and  particular,  as  we  believe  there  are  few  En^ 
lish  readers  who  will  not  consider  the  details  connected  with  this 
memorable  invasion  as  amongst  the  most  interesting  in  the  range  of 
our  history.  It  is  fortunate  too,  that  of  fiiw  other  events  has  there 
Gome  down  |o  us  a  more  minute  account.  The  Roqian  de  Rou 
of  Wace,  an  almost  contemporary  chronicler,  since  he  received  his 
information  from  his  father,  who  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  the 
celebrated  Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  events 
it  describes,  are  both  of  them  accessible;  and  in  studying  their 
minute  and  graphic  details,  we  behold  the  entire  scene  of  4ie  dis* 
embarkation  and  the  battle  acted  before  our  eyes.  Indeed,  if  a 
couple  of  Saxon  old  ladies  had  seated  themselves  on  the  rocks 
above  Pevensey,  and  afterwards  honoured  us  ^vith  the  result  of 
their  observations,  we  scarcely  believe  that  we  could  have  derived 
from  them  a  more  amusing  narrative. 

After  the  fleet  had  anchored  in  the  port  of  Pevensey,  the  Duke 
gave  orders  that  the  archers  should  be  the  first  to  disembark,  and 
they  accordingly  landed;  **  each,"  says  Wace,  "  having  his  bow 
in  bis  hand,  with  his  quiver  and  arrows  at  his  side;  all  of  th^m 
clothed  in  short  close  garments,  and  having  their  hair  cropt  and 
dieir beards  shaven;  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and  found  no 
armed  men  to  dispute  tbeir  passage."  f  Immediately  after  the 
landing  of  the  archers  came  the  knights  in  fiill  armour^  clothed 
in  their  habergeons,  with  their  shields  at  their  neck  and  their 
helmets  braced.  They  were  mounted  on  their  war  horses,  and 
they  at  once  leapt  upon  the  sand,  where,  with  their  swords  girt 
round  them  and  their  lances  raised,  they  took  possession  of  the 

•  Roman  d<  Bou,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.    The  Chronick  of  Normandy  states  the  fleet  at 
90T  great  ships,  besides  smaller  vessels.    "  N<»af  cent  sept  graodes  ne£i,  sans  li  i 
▼aisaerm.** 

-f  Roman  de  Bes,  vol*  it.  p.  146. 
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pUm.  The  barona  bad  gonfanoos,  the  knights  their  pennoni, 
and  with  these  they  drew  themselves  up  next  the  archers.  After 
this  came  the  carpenters^  the  smiths,  and  the  other  workmen 
attached  to  the  army,  who  brought  along  with  them  and  dis- 
charged from  the  boats  the  whole  materials  of  three  wooden  forts 
or  little  castles,  of  which  the  di£ferent  beams  and  planks  had  been 
prepared  in  Normandy.  The  Duke  himself  came  last,  and  io 
leaping,  all  armed  as  he  was,  from  the  boat,  his  foot  sunk  and 
slipped  on  the  wet  sand,  and  he  fell  his  whole  length  upon  the 
beach.  A  cry  rose  amongst  the  soldiers  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  ''  Nay,  by  the  splendour  of  God,"  cried  William,  em- 
ploying his  usual  oath,  and  springing  on  his  feet,  ''it  is  not 
so:  see  you  not  that  I  have  taken  possession  of  the  land  with- 
out challenge — it  will  all  be  mine,  as  you  shall  soon  see."* 
Upon  this  one  of  the  soldiers  ran  to  a  little  hamlet  hard  by, 
from  the  soil  round  which  he  took  two  handfulls  of  earth,  and, 
coming  to  the  Duke,  he  knelt  down  and  said,  ''  my  lord,  I 
here  give  you  seisin  of  this  kingdom — it  is  yours.''  To  which 
William  replied,  '*  I  accept  it,  and  may  God  keep  it  to  me.^f 
Orders  were  then  given  to  construct  a  fortified  camp,  and  to  put 
together  the  wooden  castles,  which  were  defended  by  palisades 
and  ditches,  within  which  the  army  could  protect  itself  in  the 
event  of  any  sudden  attack.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
exactly  the  same  step  which  was  taken  by  William's  great  ances- 
tor, Rollo,  when,  170  years  before  this,  he  landed  in  Normandy. 
And  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  was  the  general  practice 
of  the  Vikingr  or  sea  kings,  in  their  piratic  expeditions. 

After  their  labours  the  Duke  and  his  officers,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  took  their  dinner — an  event  which  is  strikingly  depicted 
in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  In  this  curious  relic  we  see  the  slaying 
the  sheep  and  oxen,  the  preparations  of  the  cooks,  the  smoking 
of  the  pots  and  goblets,  the  laying  the  tables,  the  blessing  the 
repast  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
guests  at  the  ducal  table,  very  livelily  depicted ;  whilst  the  in- 
scriptions above,  ''  Hie  coquitur  Caro,  hie  ministraverunt  mi- 
nistri,  hie  fecerunt  prandium,"  inform  us  of  the  subject  in  rude 
but  very  intelligible  latinity.  Next  morning  part  of  the  army 
advanced  to  Hastings,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
flying  before  them  in  crowds,  and  the  Normans  being  permitted, 
without  a  check,  to  make  a  second  entrenched  camp  near  this 
town,  and  to  despatch  parties  to  explore  the  country  and  bring 
in  provisions.^  The  Duke  himself  conducted  one  of  these  parties 
along  with  William  Fitzosbern  and  twenty-five  knights  or  men  at 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  toI.  ii.  p.  152.  f  Ibid. 

;  Harleian  BliKell.  reprinted  in  Mom's  History  of  Hastings,  p.  40. 
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arms ;  bat  the  fatigae  they  endured  was  extreme^  owing  to  the 
rugged  and  impassable  nature  of  the  roads,  and  the  heat  of  the 
season.  -Most  of  the  party  were  dreadfully  worn  out,  and  Fitz- 
osbem,  although  a  strong  man,  became  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  his  armour;  upon  which  the  Duke  bade  him  cast  off 
his  habergeon  and  helmet,  and,  throwing  them  upon  his  shoulder, 
marched  forward,  the  wearied  knight  following  in  his  leather 
doublet,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  soldiers.*  We  may  remark, 
,that  this  anecdote  corroborates  William  of  Malmesbury,  where 
be  informs  us  that  such  was  the  great  strength  of  the  Conqueror, 
.that  none  of  his  subjects  could  bend  his  bow. 

King  Harold  lay  at  York  wounded,  and  reposing  himself  after 
his  victory,  when  word  was  brought  him  by  a  messenger  who  had 
been  witness  to  the  disembarkation,  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  landed  his  army  and  entrenched  himself  near  Hastings.  He 
received  the  news  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  an  exclamation  of 
deep  regret  that  he  had  not  been  on  tlie  spot.  *'  Better  to  have 
surrendered^''  said  he,  "  all  that  Tostig  demanded,  than  not  to 
have  been  at  the  port  when  William  came  to  anchor,  I  would 
have  engaged  my  life  that  they  should  have  been  driven  into  the 
sea.  But  such  was  the  will  of  God,"  he  added,  ''  and  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  every  where  at  once."t 

Maiz  Issi  plout  el  Rei  celestre 
lo  ne  poiz  mie  par  tut  estre. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  however^  he  resolved,  with  the  character- 
iatic  promptitude  and  courage  which  distinguished  him,  instantly 
to  march  against  the  invader  and  give  him  battle. 

"  He  began  his  march  towards  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Thierry,  "  with 
his  victorious  army,  giving  orders  as  he  advanced  to  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
provinces  to  arm  their  levies,  and  conduct  them  to  London.     The  sol- 
diers of  the  West  came  without  delay,  those  of  the  North  were  retarded 
by  the  distance ;  yet  still  there  was  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
King  of  England  would  soon  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  forces  of 
the  whole  country.     One  of  those  Normans  who  had  escaped  the  opera- 
tion of  that  act  of  exile  which  bad  been  passed  against  them,  and  who 
now  acted  the  part  of  a  spy  or  secret  agent  of  the  invader,  sent  word  to 
the  Duke  to  be  on  his  guard,  adding,  that  in  four  days  the  son  of 
Godwin  would  be  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  Harold 
ipras  too  rapid  in  his  movements  to  await  the  four  days ;  nor  could  he 
'  overcome  his  desire  instantly  to  attack  the  foreigners,  especially  when 
he  learnt  the  indiscriminate  ravage  and  havoc  which  they  had  committed 
iXMind  their  encampment.     The  hope  of  sparing  to  his  subjects  the  evils 
of  B  protracted  war,  and  not  unlikely  the  idea  of  repenting,  by  a  bold 

*    Gaillaome  de  Poictien,  p.  396.  t  Roman  de  Rou,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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mnd  anapeeted  atiaalt,  tlie  mmt  maiMeime  wklch  had  ilfeadjr  pfoMVtd 
him  Tietory,  determined  him  to  mmrch  to  Uasliiigt»  allhaii|^  irilh  an 
anny  four  times  smaller  than  that  of  die  Duhe  of  Nomaody.  JBirt  the 
camp  of  William  was  carefully  gaarded  agaiost  a  surprisei  and  its  out- 
posts extended  to  a  great  distance  \  troops  of  caTalry,  who  fell  back 
upon  the  entrenchments^  brought  instant  and  early  notice  of  the  appfoack 
of  the  Saxon  king,  who  came  on  with  the  fierceness  and  celerity  of  a 
madman  3  so  that«  thwarted  in  his  purpose  of  carryine"  the  camp  by  a 
surprise,  he  was  compelled  to  moderate  his  speed,  and  to  halt  wHhin 
seven  miles  of  the  Norman  position.  Here  he  immediatefy  clnmged  bh 
line  of  operations  from  the  ofiensive  to  the  defensire,  and  entreoebed 
himself,  apparently  with  the  design  of  awaiting  the  attack  of  theantaiy, 
behind  hit  fosse  uid  palisades.*'  * 

When  the  two  armies  were  thus  encamped,  the  leaders  soon 
became  informed,  by  the  spies  who  passed  from  one  host  to 
another,  of  their  mutual  positions  and  strength.  One  circum- 
stance here  mentioned  by  tne  Roman  de  Rou,  and  corroborated 
by  the  Bayeiix  Tapestry,  is  illustrative  of  manners.  The  Saxon 
spies,  probably  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  little  ac* 
^uainted  with  the  Norman  fashion  of  shaving  the  beard  and  upper 
lip,  and  cropping  close  the  higher  part  of  the  head,  came  back 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Norman  camp  had  in  it  more  priests 
than  soldiers.  Upon  which  Harold  smiled,  and  remarked  that 
these  were  valiant  knights  add  brave  soldiers,  as  they  would  soon 
discover,  although  they  had  neither  beards  nor  mustachios  like 
the  Saxons.f  In  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeux  acoordingly  the  Eogliah 
soldiers  are  invariably  represented  with  long  hair  and  great  mua-^ 
tachios,  whilst  the  Normans,  not  excepting  the  Conqueror  bim<» 
self,  appear  with  not  only  the  upper  lip,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  head  shaven,  excepting  a  portion  of  hair  left  ni  front,  j; 

At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Normandy  despatched  an  eloquent 
monk  named  Hugh  de  Margot,  to  demand  an  interview  with 
Harold,  and  to  propose  certain  terms  by  which  a  general  battla 
might  still  be  avoided;  but  every  proposition  was  treated  witli 
■com.  *'  I  will  neither  demit  my  royal  dignity  in  favour  of 
William,"  said  the  Saxon  monarch,  ''  nor  submit  to  the  arbitm* 
tion  of  the  Pope,  nor  meet  the  Duke  in  single  combat.*'  A 
second  message  conveyed  to  him  the  offer  of  the  whole  of  his 
kingdom  beyond  the  Humber,  and  to  his  brother  Gurth  the 
immense  possessions  of  Earl  Godwin ;  but  it  was  treated  with 
equal  derision  and  indignity. §    "  Then  hear,  Harold/'  exclaimed 

•  Tliierry,  ▼ol.i.  pp.  303,  304. 
i*  Roman  de  Roo,  toI.  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 

t  Observations  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  the  late  Cbarlei  Stothard,  Eaq*  Archso* 
logia,  vol.  xix.  p.  187. 
$  Roman  de  Ron,  vol.  ii.  p.  l79. 
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Hogli  de  Margoty  ib  a  loud  and  solemn  voiee,  ^'  my  master's  last 
message.  'He  bids  me  tell  thee  that  thou  art  a  perjured  and 
lying  man;  that  thou  and  all  that  support  thy  quarrel  are  eTCom- 
municated  by  the  Pope,  and  that  he  is  himself  in  possession  of 
the  Bull." 

If  we  may  believe  the  Norman  historians,  the  Saxon  leaders 
and  their  men  at  arms  who  stood  round  them  trembled,  and 
looked  troubled  at  the  mention  of  this  dreaded  word  of  exconi- 
nsanication;  and  it  required  all  the  arguments  of  Gurtb,  the 
younger  brother  of  Harold,  to  re-establish  their  confidence.  Nor 
yms  this  all  that  die  King  owed  to  this  brave  youth,  who  after* 
wards  fell  in  the  battle.  Gurth  earnestly  intreated  him  to  fall 
back  upon  London  and  collect  new  reinforcements,  whilst  he  and 
bis  brother  Leofwin  sustained  the  attack  of  the  Normans ;  but 
Harold  replied  that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  remain  at  a 
distance  wnilst  others  baxarded  their  lives,  and,  full  of  bis  usual 
courage  and  confidence  of  victory,  proceeded  to  make  his  dispo^ 
sitions  for  the  battle. 

We  shall  give  the  account  of  this  memorable  day  in  the  words 
^  our  author,  as  we  consider  his  description  a  fine  specimen 
of  historical  writing;  the  facts  and  the  manners  being  first  drawn 
fresh  from  the  well  of  contemporary  writers,  and  then  thrown 
together  with  that  felicitous  grouping,  and  that  warm  glow  of 
imagination,  which  distinguish  the  higher  historian  fron^  the 
mere  chronicler  or  annalist. 

"  Upon  thai  gronnd,  which  ever  since  has  been  known  by  a  name 
borrowed  from  the  Battle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines  occupied  a  chain  of 
little  hills,  fortified  on  all  sides  by  a  rampart  of  strong  wooden  piles 
and  twisted  branches.    On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October  William 
announced  to  his  army,   that  on   the   day  following  he  had  deter- 
mined to  fight.    Upon  this  the  priests  and  monks,  who  with  the  hopes 
of  plunder  had  changed  their  cassocks  for  steel  coats,  and  followed  the 
aroiy  in  great  numbers,  resumed  their  religious  duties,  and  whilst  the 
knigfatf  and  soldiers  were  preparing  their  arms  and  their  horses,  offered 
np  prayers  and  sang  litanies  for  the  safety  of  the  host.    The  little  portion 
of  time  which  remained  was  employed  hy  the  soldiers  in  the  confession 
of  their  sins  and  receiving  the  Sacrament.    In  the  other  army  the  night 
passed  in  a  very  different  manner,  the  Saxons  abandoning  themselves  to 
^rreat  revelry,    shouting   and  singing  their   ancient  national  ballads, 
crowding  round  their  camp  fires,  and  quaffing  their  horns  full  of  beer 
aod  wine* 

^'  When  morning  broke,  in  the  Norman  camp  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
clothed  in  a  steel  hauberk  which  he  wore  beneath  his  rocquet,  celebrated 
mass,  and  blessed  the  troops:  he  then  threw  himself  upon  a  superb 
white  horse,  and  with  his  lance  in  his  hand  drew  up  his  squadron  of 
cavalry.    The  Norman  army  was  divided  into  three  columns  or  lines. 
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In  the  fint  were  the  men  at  arms  belonging  to  the  coanties  of  Boulogne 
and  Ponthieu,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  those  soldiers  who  served 
for  payj  the  second  consisted  of  the  Bretons  and  Poitems;  and  the 
third  was  formed  of  the  best  troops  of  Normandy^  led  by  the  Duke  in 
person.  In  front  of  each  of  these  columns  or  battalia  were  drawn  up 
several  lines  of  footmen  clothed  in  light  armour^  worn  over  a  quilted 
cassock^  and  bearing  either  long  bows  or  steel  cross-bows.  The  Duke 
rode  a  Spanish  horse^  with  which  a  rich  Norman  had  presented  him,  on 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Sant  lago^  in  Galicia.  He  nvore, 
suspended  round  his  neck,  the  most  holy  of  the  relics  upon  which 
Harold  had  sworn ;  and  a  young  Norman  called  Tonstain4e-Blanc  cai^ 
ried  at  his  side  the  standard  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope.  At 
the  moment  when  the  soldiers  were  about  to  march,  with  a  loud  voice 
he  thus  addressed  them: — '  Take  care  that  you  fight  well^  and  to  the 
death :  if  the  day  is  ours,  it  will  make  our  fortunes  for  us  all.  What- 
ever I  gain,  you  shall  gain;  if  this  land  is  to  be  mine,  it  shall  be  yours 
also.  You  know  well  that  I  am  come  here  not  only  to  claim  my  right, 
but  to  avenge  our  nation  of  the  felony,  perjury,  and  treasons  of  these 
English.  Have  they  not  murdered  the  Danes  upon  the  night  of  Saint 
Brice,  slaying  alike  both  women  and  men  ?  Have  they  not  decimated 
the  companions  of  Alfred,  my  ancestor,  and  caused  them  to  perish  ? 
Advance  then,  and  with  the  aid  of  God  let  us  revenge  upon  them  all 
their  misdeeds.' 

'*  The  army  moved  forward,  and  soon  found  itself  in  view  of  the  Saxon 
camp,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Hastings,  and  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  hitherto  marched  in  the  ranks,  now  left  them  in  a  body 
and  took  their  station  upon  a  neighbouring  height,  where  they  could 
offer  up  their  prayers,  and  behold  the  battle  undisturbed.  At  this 
moment,  a  Norman  knight,  named  Taillefer,  spurred  his  horse  in  front  d 
the  battle,  and  with  a  loud  voice  began  the  song  of  Charlemagne  and 
Roland,  chaunting  those  valorous  deeds  which  were  then  famous  through- 
out France.  As  he  sung,  he  played  with  his  sword,  casting  it  high  in 
the  air  and  catching  it  again  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  the  Normans 
joined  in  the  chorus,  or  shouted  their  cry  of  God  aid  us  !  God  aid  us! 
Arrived  within  bow  shot,  the  archers  began  to  discharge  their  arrows,  and 
the  cross-bowmen  their  quarrels,  but  the  shots  were  for  the  most  part 
blunted  or  thrown  off  by  the  high  parapet  which  surrounded  the  Saxon 
entrenchments.  The  foot  lancers  and  the  cavalry  then  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  the  fortification  and  attempted  to  force  them  ;  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  drawn  up  on  foot  around  their  standard,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  forming  a  compact  and  solid  mass  behind  their  entronchments, 
received  their  assailants  with  tremendous  cuts  of  their  steel  axes,  which 
were  so  heavy  and  sharp,  that  they  broke  the  lances  and  cut  sheer  through 
the  coats  of  mail.  This  so  dispirited  the  Normans,  that  unable  either  to 
force  the  entrenchments,  or  remove  the  palisades,  they  retreated  upon 
the  column  which  William  commanded,  worn  out  with  their  fruitless 
attack.  The  Duke,  however,  commanded  the  archers  to  advance  anew^ 
giving  orders  to  them  no  longer  to  shoot  point  blank,  but  with  an  eleva- 
tion, so  that  the  arrows  might  descend  within  the  entrenchments  of  the 
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enemy.  Many  of  the  English  were  wounded  by  this  mancBuvre,  chiefly 
in  the  face,  and  Harold  himself  had  his  eye  struck  by  an  arrow^  notwith- 
standing which  he  still  continued  to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
Norman  infantry  and  cavalry  again  advanced  to  the  attack,  encouraging 
each  other  by  shouts  of  God  aid  us !  and  invocations  to  the  Virgin  ;  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  a  sudden  sally  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  en- 
trenched camp,  and  driven  back  upon  a  ravine  covered  with  brushwood 
and  thick  gms,  where  from  the  roughness  of  the  ground  their  horses 
stumbled,  and  falling  confusedly  and  thickly  upon  each  other  were  slain 
in  great  numbers.  At  this  moment  a  panic  terror  seemed  to  seize  the 
foreign  army :  a  report  arose  that  the  Duke  had  fallen,  and  a  flight  began 
which  must  soon  have  been  fatal,  had  not  William  thrown  himself  before  the 
fugitives,  threatening  and  even  striking  them  with  his  lance  till  he  compelled 
them  to  turn  back.  Behold  me !  ray  friends,  cried  he,  taking  off  his  helmet, 
it  is  I  myself.  I  still  live,  and  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  shall  be  victo- 
rious. Upon  this,  the  men  at  arms  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  en- 
trenchments, but  stiU  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  breach  in  the  pali- 
sades, or  to  force  the  gates,  when  the  Duke  bethought  himselfof  a  stratagem, 
by  which  he  might  induce  the  English  to  break  their  ranks  and  leave 
their  position.  He  gave  orders  to  a  squadron  of  a  thousand  horse  to 
advance  and  afterwards  to  retire  suddenly  as  if  they  fled.  At  the  sight 
of  this  pretended  flight  the  Saxons  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  with 
one  consent  rushed  from  their  entrenchments  with  their  battle  axes  slung 
round  their  neck  ;  suddenly  a  concealed  body  joined  the  fiigitives  who 
wheeled  about,  and  the  English,  thrown  into  disorder  and  taken  by 
surprise  in  their  turn,  found  themselves  assaulted  on  all  sides  with  the 
sw^  and  the  lance,  whose  strokes  they  could  not  ward  off,  both  hands 
being  occupied  in  managing  their  ponderous  battle-axes.  Their  ranks 
being  once  broken,  the  entrenchments  were  carried,  and  foot  and  horse 
indiscriminately  rushed  in,  but  the  close  battle  was  still  maintained  with 
great  obstinacy  and  hand  to  hand.  Duke  William  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  Harold  with  his  two  brothers  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  their 
standard,  which  was  instantly  torn  down  and  replaced  by  the  sacred 
banner  that  had  been  sent  from  Rome.  The  remains  of  the  English 
army  prolonged  the  struggle,  till  the  shades  of  night  falling  upon  the  field 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  distinguish  each  other  except 
by  the  difference  of  language. 

''The  few  surviving  companions  of  Harold,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old 
historian,  after  having  well  fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  country,  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  yet  many  covered  with  wounds  or  worn  out  with  their 
exertions  lay  stretched  along  the  neighbouring  roads,  whilst  the  Normans 
in  the  fierce  and  cruel  exultation  of  their  victory  spurred  and  galloped 
their  horses  over  the  bodies  of  the  vanquished.  They  remained  all  night 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  next  day  the  Duke,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
drew  up  his  army,  and  from  the  roll  which  had  been  written  before  their 
departure  from  St.  Valery,  called  the  names  of  all  who  had  landed  in 
England.  Multitudes  of  these  now  lay  dead  or  dying,  stretched  beside 
the  Saxons,  and  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive,  enjoyed  as 
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tbe  fim  firuito  of  their  victory,  tbe  pkiider  of  the  slain.  Id  esaioioi^ 
the  dead  bodies^  thirteeu  were  found  with  the  monkish  babit  under  their 
armour.  These  were  the  Abbot  of  Uida  and  hit  twelve  oompaniens  | 
and  the  name  of  their  monastery  was  the  first  which  was  inscribed  in  the 
black  roll  of  the  Conquerors. 

'^  The  mothers,  the  wives  and  the  children  of  those  soldiers  who  had 
willingly  marched  from  the  adjoiningneighbourbood  to  die  with  the  monarch 
of  thdr  choice,  now  hurried  pale  and  trembling  to  the  field,  to  daim  and 
carry  away  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  stript  and  plandered  by  the 
enemy.  Two  monks  of  the  monasteryofWaltham,  which  had  been  feiuided 
by  the  Saxon  king,  came  humbly  to  Uie  Duke  and  requested  tbe  body  of 
Harold,  offisring  ten  marks  of  gold  for  permission  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
their  benefactor.  It  was  given  them^  and  they  repaired  to  the  spot,  but 
found  it  impossibk  amid  the  heaps  of  slain  to  dutinguish  the  body  for 
which  they  sought,  so  much  was  it  disfigured  by  the  wonnds  which 
covered  it.  Sad  and  despairing  of  success,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
a  beautiful  woman  whom  Harold  had  loved  before  he  was  kin^  and  be- 
sought  her  to  accompany  them  in  a  second  search.  Her  name  was 
Edith  Swanes-hals,  the  swan-necked  Edith.  She  consented  to  tbe 
moumfoi  errand,  and  affection  more  quick-sighted  than  either  friendship 
or  devotion  soon  led  her  to  the  mangled  body  of  her  lover.'* — voL  i. 
pp.310— 318. 

No  battle  could  be  more  obstinately  contested  than  that  which 
decided  the  fate  of  England,  and  aeated  a  new  dynaaty  on  the 
throne.  It  began  at  nine  in  the  mormng>  and  oontinued  not  only 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Thierry  till  night,  but  was  prolonged  tkroiigiio«t 
a  great  part  of  the  night.  T^e  Duke  of  Normandy,  ncoord- 
ing  to  some  historians,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
Harold  fought  with  such  desperate  valour,  and  so  ably  availed 
himself  of  the  strong  position  which  he  had  chosen,  that  but  for 
his  death,  which  happened  late  in  the  evening,  a  very  different 
result  might  have  taken  place.  Even  after  that  fatal  event,  when 
Ifae  Saxons  were  at  last  driven  from  their  entrenchments,  they  made 
ao  desperate  a  stand  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  that  the  Noonans 
took  to  flight,  and  William,  hastening  through  the  datk  to  the 
spot,  met  Eustace,  Count  of  Bologne,  and  fifty  of  his  iron  clad 
knights  flying  at  full  speed.  With  the  broken  truncheon  of  his 
lance,  which  was  all  that  remained  to  him,  he  rallied  die  fugitives 
for  a  moment,  and  the  Count  Eustace,  as  he  leant  over  the  neck  of 
his  horse  to  speak  to  the  Duke,  received  in  the  dark  and  from  an 
unknown  hand  a  blow  between  the  shoulders,  which  caused  the 
blood  to  burst  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Tbe  Norman  his- 
torians delicately  conceal  the  hand  that  dealt  this,  and  appear  to 
insinnate  that  it  belonged  to  some  Saxon  warrior,  but  we  think 
time  CM  be  little  do«ibt  that  tbe  correction  cnme  fraoai  WiUiam*n 
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bmkeo  tnincbeoo.  Be  this  as  il  may,  the  Duke  again  charged 
the  Saxons  and  finally  drove  them  from  the  field.*  It  it  almost 
ioipossible  U>  ascertain  the  exact  numbers  of  the  respective  armies ; 
but  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  opposition  to  the  exag- 
l^eration  of  the  Norman  writers,  that  Harold's  army  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Duke.  It  is  evident  that  he  fought  the 
battle  before  his  new  levies  had  been  made,  and  with  that  com- 
paratively small  body  of  troops  with  which  he  had  attempted  to 
surprise  the  Norman  camp.  Defeated  in  this,  he  availed  nimself 
of  his  military  skill  in  entrenching  bis  troops  in  ground  which 
appears  to  have  been  ably  selectedi  and  in  supplying  the  defect  of 
numbers  by  the  great  strength  of  his  position*  He  appears  like- 
wise by  a  device  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  practised  by 
Bruce  at  Bannockburui  to  have  intersected  the  ground  over  which 
be  expected  the  Norman  cavalry  to  charge  with  deep  ditches, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  battle  the  stratagem  took  effect, 
and  immense  numbers  of  the  invaders  perished  in  these  concealed 
pits,t 

These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Norman 
and  Saxon  historians  ;  and,  indeed,  excellent  as  is  the  description 
of  die  battle  given  by  Mr.  Thierry,  the  enthusiast  in  the  history  of 
his  country  will  find  many  additional  and  characteristic  touches 
in  such  writers  as  have  been  esteemed,  perhaps  erroneously, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history.  In  that  very  interestinj;  work, 
especially  the  Roman  de  Rou,  so  Ions  shut  up  in  manuscript,  but 
of  which  a  beautiful  and  apparently  an  excellent  edition  was 
lately  published  at  Rouen,  which  was  reviewed  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  (No.  III.  pp.  82 — lOy,)  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  whole  account  of  the  Conquest :  and 
there  seems  to  belittle  doubt  that  although  bearing  the  apocryphal 
name  of  Roman,  it  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  autlientic 
hiatory.  But  we  dare  not  venture  to  pursue  the  subject  any  far- 
ther— ^nor  can  we  at  present  add  a  single  word  on  the  conse- 
quences of  this  defeat,  or  on  the  subsequent  histoid  of  the  Con- 
quest. 


lation  and  the   Sciences  of  Law.    By  P.  C.  von  Savigny. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.)    Heidelbei^.  1626. 
2.  Ik  ^Organisation  JiuUciaire  et  de  la  Codification,  extraits  de 

•  GaiUaome  de  Poictien,  p.  409«  t  Romn  de  Roo,  toL  K.  p.  S18. 
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Et.  Damont.     Paris.     18M.    8vo. 
3.  De  la  Codification  en  general,  et  de  celU  de  fAndeterre  en 

particulier,  en  uoe  sferie  de  lettres  adress^  4  Mr.  C.  P.  Cooper, 

Avocat  anglais,  par  J.  D.  Mejer.    Amsterdam  et  Londres. 

1830.  8vo. 
In  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  we  intimated  our  intention 
of  examining  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  by  several  foreign  writers,  viz.  the  expediency  of 
forming  a  digest  of  laws,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  a  code. 
Savigny*  and  Thibaut  in  Germany,  and  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  Meyer  and  other  writers,  have  at  different  times 
advanced  into  this  debatable  ground.  Their  opinions  are 
marked  by  numerous  shades  of  diversity;  but  in  general  refer 
so  much  either  tacitly  or  expressly  to  the  legal  system  of  the 
writer's  country,  that  we  prefer  Uking  for  the  groundwork  of 
our  discussion,  a  treatise  published  by  the  firm  of  Bentham  and 
Dumont,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  representative  of 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  a  code.  With  these 
we  shall  contrast  the  objections  commonly  urged  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  a  middle  course, 
having  previously  ascertained  the  real  merits  of  die  question, 
which  the  combatants  have  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  ambi- 
guous and  unmeaning  phrases,  useful  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
extinguish  the  debate,  till  we,  and  all  persons  who  are  anxious 
for  a  safe,  definite  and  limited  change,  are  inclined  to  join  in  the 
supplication  of  Ajax,  and  pray  that,  if  we  are  to  be  destroyed,  we 
may  at  least  be  destroyed  m  the  light. 

Even  if  we  should  be  unable  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  rejoice  to  have  set  on  (what  we  consider) 
its  true  grounds,  the  important  question  of  the  expediency  of  a 
code,  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  many  persons  in  this  country 
is  turned  to  the  mode  of  improving  both  the  matter  and  form  of 
our  laws,  and  when  far  greater  changes  are  not  only  entertained, 
but  warmly  approved  and  eagerly  forwarded  by  those  who  see  in 
the  project  of  a  code  nothing  but  difficulty,  danger,  and  anarchy. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  late  work  of  Mr.  Meyer, 
coming  from  an  author  well  skilled  both  in  the  theoiy  and  practice 

*  In  the  new  edition  of  Savignj**  fiunoas  tract  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
original  text ;  hot  a  short  piefiioe  has  been  added,  in  which  the  author  softens  his 
former  judgment  on  the  French  writers  upon  Roman  law,  together  with  an  appendix 
containing  a  reprint  of  a  review  by  the  author  of  several  works  on  codification,  aind  the 
report  of  the  Court  of  Montpellier  on  the  project  of  the  French  ciTil  code,  whkfa 
appears  to  os  quite  devoid  of  merit. 
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of  jurisprudence,*  and  intended  to  bear  particularly  on  the  English 
system  of  law,  would  have  afforded  much  assistance  to  an  impar- 
tial inquirer.  We  are  compelled,  however,  by  a  love  of  truth  to 
say,  that  however  much  we  may  admire  the  high  character  and 
good  intentions  of  this  learned  jurist,  we  are  often  at  a  loss, 
even  where  we  agree  with  his  conclusions,  to  discover  the  ten- 
dency and  bearing  of  his  reasoning,  or  to  trace  the  connection  of 
the  various  matters  which  he  has  mingled  in  the  dispute. 

Throughout  this  Article  we  shall  follow  the  example  both  of 
M*  Dumont  and*  Mr.  Meyer,  in  using  the  word  **  codification,'' 
to  signify  the  process  of  making  a  code.  We  do  this,  not  because 
we  approve  of  Mr.  Bentham's  practice  of  coining  new  words  for 
the  occasion,  but  because  we  believe  that  many  of  the  vaeue  and 
contradictory  notions  entertained  on  the  subject  of  legislation, 
ma^  be  traced  to  an  ambiguity  of  the  words  ''  code"  and  **  codifi- 
cation.'' The  use  of  language  being  to  convey  the  thoughts  of 
one  person  to  others,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  employ  symbols 
which  others  can  understand.  Now  we  maintain  that  the  English 
language  contains  a  sufficient  stock  of  established  and  current 
words  to  express  all  ideas  relating  to  political  science.  But  if 
Mr.  Bentham  chose  to  consider  his  native  tongue  as  so  barbarous 
and  uncultivated  a  dialect  as  to  present  no  proper  vehicles  for  his 
philosophical  thoughts,  surely  it  was  doubly  his  duty  to  define  the 
precise  meaning  in  which  he  uses  his  new  terms.  Nevertheless, 
no  definition  of  these  terms  is  given;  and  they  are,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  used  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  very  different  senses.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  to  prove  the  telf-deltuion  of  him 
who  writes  to  others  in  a  language  invented  by  himself,  obscure 
to  others,  and  even  by  himself,  perhaps,  not  distinctly  conceived. 

The  materials  from  which  M.  Dumont  drew  up  the  summary 
of  his  author's  doctrines  on  codification,t  were  of  two  kinds : 
First,  The  proposals  which  Mr.  Bentham  addressed  at  several 
times  to  different  states,  viz.  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  that  he  mi^ht  receive  from  them  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  civil  and  criminal  code,  on  condition  that  it  should 
receive  a  regular  examination  by  competent  judges.     Second, 

*  See  the  review  of  hit  former  work  on  the  Jadicial  InstilatioD*  of  Eorope  in  No.  VI. 
of  this  Journal. 

t  In  one  of  the  lest  of  thoie  eitraordlnarj  productions,  ennualljr  published  under  the 
naine  of  the  'f  Westmiiutcr  Epilogue/'  we  oboerre  this  woid  latinised. 
«  Ista  onmis  pereat  iwini  oodificatio !  cor  ncn 
Contenti  ontigvii  T* 
Here  too  is  shown  the  prevailiDg  error,  which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  Co 
advett  to  In  the  pteseot  article,  that  todifieaHon  means  an  enactment  of  new  law. 
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Those  writings  io  which  Mr»  Beotham  has  explained  bis  views  on 
the  disadvantages  of  unwritten  laws,  and  the  best  method  of  com- 
piling a  complete  code.  To  this  discussion  M.  Dumont  baa 
added,  de  suop  a  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Sir  Samuel  Romil^,  IxNrd  Bacon's 
memorial  on  a  Digest  of  the  Statutes,  and  a  summary  of  Mr« 
Peel's  speech  on  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  on  Theft;  to  which 
is  added,  a  sketch  of  a  title  on  thefts  belonging  to  a  criminal  code 
established  in  the  republic  of  Geneva. 

The  four  requisites  of  a  code,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  are--* 
1st  That  it  should  tend  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  community. 
2d.  That  it  should  be  complete.  Sd.  That  it  should  be  clear» 
precise,  and  methodically  arranged,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood. 
4th.  That  each  law  should  be  accompanied  with  a  commentary, 
stating  the  reasons  for  its  enactment.  Before  we  proceed  to  ex* 
amine  Mr.  Bentham's  development  of  these  |>ositioQ8,  we  may 
mention  that,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  word,  codification  is  plainly 
a  mere  question  of  style  and  arrangement,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  any  particular  law.  Each  law  must  be  con- 
sidered by  itself;  but  a  code  is  a  collection  of  laws,  and  must  be 
judged  as  a  whole.  A  code  might  be  skilfully  compiled,  of  which 
the  several  enactments  were  barbarous  and  tyrannical.  The 
question  at  issue  between  the  defenders  and  oppooenta  of  a  code* 
is,  whether  it  is  better  that  the  laws  (whatever  they  are)  should 
exist  partly  in  statutes*  partly  in  judicial  decisions,  partly  in  text 
books  and  other  records  of  doubtful  and  mixed  authority ;  or  that 
they  should  be  collected  into  one  complete  body.  Does  a  syatem 
of  law  fulfil  the  second  and  third  of  Mr.  Bentbam's  cooditioai; 
is  it  more  complete,  clear,  preciee  and  intelligible,  with  or  without 
a  written  code  i  This  is  the  first  point  in  debate  on  this  sulgect, 
and  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  goodness  of  the  lawa;  and  tbero* 
fore  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Bentbam's  first  condition  is  super- 
fluous, and  betrays  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  natme  of  the 
dispute.  We  may  likewise  mentioQ  that  the  fourth  conditioB 
implies  the  first*  for  if  the  law  can  be  proved  to  be  expedient,  it 
must  be  for  the  general  interest. 

On  the  necessity  of  completeness  in  a  code  we  are  referred  to 
the  Treatise  on  Legislation.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  a  body 
of  law  nothing  should  (if  possible)  be  omitted,  or  left  eidier  to  guess^ 
chance,  or  caprice.  The  next  head,  viz.  on  the  clearness  and 
arrangement.of  the  law,  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  nMist  importaoi 
subjects  of  inquiry,  is  despatched  in  a  vsery  ciimorj  manner.  The 
chapter  is  headed  *'  On  Method,  or  the  Means  of  Notoriety." 
After  a  few  remarks  on  the  mass  of  new  laws  annually  ahowered. 
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down  oa  the  people  of  England,  on  the  means  of  giving  publicity 
to  new  enactmentSj  on  the  difference  between  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal Iaw»  and  on  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
lawyers^  the  discussion  is  at  an  end.  The  expediency  of  a  run- 
ning commentary  to  the  code^  assij^ning  the  reasons  for  each  law, 
and  referring  it  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community,  is 
enforced  at  greater  length.  1.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  who  will  studj  particular  parts,  of  which  the 
commentary  will  help  to  teach  them  the  true  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fix  it  in  their  memory.  £.  To  die  Judges  this  com- 
mentary will  be  both  a  guide  and  assistant  when  tli^  are  called 
on  to  give  the  reasons  of  their  decisions.  These  reasons  will  only 
be  the  development  and  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
tbe  general  law  is  founded.  3.  It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to 
legislative  bodies,  in  restraininj|  them,  by  the  assignment  of  valid 
reasons^  from  hasty  or  inyudicious  interference  with  established 
laws.  4.  Considei^  with  reference  to  public  education,  it  will 
tend  tx>  implant  proper  moral  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  young  men^ 
if  &ey  are  early  brought  up  both  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and 
the  principles  oa  which  they  are  founded,  ^ot  only,  however, 
(says  Mn  Bentham)  is  such  a  commentary  expedient^  but  it  is 
necessary.  Can  a  law  be  good  which  is  not  supported  by  good 
reasons  f — and  can  aUy  one  be  trusted  who  can  assign  none  ?  A 
Nero  or  a  Claudius  can  make  laws ;  the  difficulty  is  to  justify 
them*  A  tyrannical  lawgiver  would  be  ashamed,  an  ignorant 
lawgiver  would  be  detected,  in  this  most  difficult  part  of  his 
labours. 

So  far  Mr.  Benduim  on  the  utility  of  his  comflnentary.  We 
remaia,  nevertheless,  quite  unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  so  nu- 
merous and  weighty  the  difficulties  seem  to  us.  In  the  first  place, 
either  the  commentary  will  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  text,  and  will 
control  its  meaning,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  does  not,  it  seems  to  be 
a  mere  impertinence;  and  this,  from  Mr.  Bentham's  second 
argument,  is  clearly  not  the  light  in  which  he  views  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  commentary  is  to  be  taken  with  the  text,  what  a  field 
would  be  opened  for  distinctions,  for  forced  constructions,  for  re* 
fioements,  and  other  contrivances  of  lawyers  to  advance  their 
client's  cause,  whidi  Mr.  Benlham  so  much  deprecates !  In  a 
large  code  of  laws  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  doubts  and  ua- 
oertcinties  to  which  such  explanations  might  lead.  Again,  in 
assigning  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  fundamental  and  acknow** 
lodged  kws,  it  vrodd  be  necessary  to  write  volumes  of  abslract 
metaphysical,  political,  and  moral  principles.  For  instanoe  ise 
oontent  minefam,  in  our  rode  unpolished  qrsftem^  with  emictiiq; 
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that  if  a  man  robs  or  steals  he  shall  be  hanged,  imprisoned,  &€• 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bentham,  how- 
ever, must  begin  by  laying  down  that  stealing  is  a  crime  against 
society.  The  next  step  is  to  prove  this  proposition.  Now,  wc 
beg  to  ask,  whose  opinion  is  to  be  taken  on  this  auestion  ?  One 
man  will  say  that  theft  is  a  crime  because  it  is  forbidden  in  the 
Decalogue;  another  because  it  is  prohibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  a  third  will  say  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  the  produce  of  his  own  labour;  a  fourth,  that  stealing  is  an 
infraction  of  the  original  contract,  or  a  breach  of  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious duty  of  obedience  to  the  positive  laws  of  civil  society ;  a 
fifth  will  assert  that  it  violates  his  moral  feelings ;  a  sixth,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  general  utility;  a  seventh,  that  the  pain  of  losing  is 
greater  than  the  pleasure  of  gaining ;  and  so  on,  till  the  unhappy 
assigner  of  reasons,  after  a  day's  exhibition,  will  find  his  orjgmal 
picture  completely  blotted  out  by  the  multiplicity  of  substitutes 
and  improvements  of  the  public.  The  age  of  man,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  if  it  was  tenscore 
years,  we  doubt  whether  the  mover  would,  in  the  first  hundred 
years  of  his  life,  have  persuaded  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  pass,  sentence  by  sentence,  his  different  books,  to 
show  why  murder,  robbery,  8cc.  are  crimes.  The  only  reason  why 
business  can  be  transacted  in  a  large  and  mixed  assembly  is, 
that  a  majority  may  agree  in  favour  of  some  measure;  though, 
perhaps,  no  two  vote  for  it  on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  Does 
Mr.  Bentham  suppose  that  the  Catholic  question  would  have 
passed  last  year  if  a  long  demonstration  had  been  annexed  to 
each  proposition,  and  the  bill  been  laid  on  the  table  in  the  fonn 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  every  member  who  voted  for  the  measure 
beins  understood  to  assent  to  the  proof  as  well  as  the  enuncia- 
tion T  It  is  also  frequently  necessary  that  a  certain  rule  should 
be  fixed  by  law,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  in  its  enact- 
ment, irav  a  iwvTM  (as  Aristotle  says)  ijfSi)  impifu.  For  instance, 
why  should  the  legal  nonage  in  England  be  limited  to  twenty-one 
years,  rather  than  twenty  years  and  eleven  months?  Why  shouM 
it  be  the  rule  of  the  French  code  that  a  landed  estate  shall  escheat 
to  the  Crown  after  the  twelfth  degree  of  consanguinity  ?  Why 
not  the  eleventh  or  the  thirteenth  ?  Why  should  not  the  rate  of 
some  duty  be  a  penny  higher  or  a  penny  lower  ?  All  that  can  be 
said  in  such  cases  is,  that  some  point  must  be  fixed,  and  the  law 
has  fixed  it.  We  could  likewise,  if  it  were  necessary,  show  that 
Mr.  Bentham  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  reasons  of 
A  judge's  decision  are  merely  a  development  of  those  on  which  the 
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ezpediencj  of  the  kw  is  founded.    Nor  is  there,  in  our  opinion, 
.much  ground  for  hoping  that  tyrants  will  be  shamed   out  of 
making  bad  laws,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning  reasons  for  them. 
Was  there  ever  a  plausible  reason  wanting  for  a  bad  law  in  the 
history  of  oppression?     Few,  if  any,  of  die  worst  edicts  of  the 
French  despotism,  were  issued  without  some  such  preface.  What 
was  on  the  principles  of  the  worst  times  in  Europe  the  conduct 
of  states  towards  each  other  ?    They  first  decided  that  a  war  with 
another  nation  would  be  for  their  interest;  and  then  cast  about 
for  reasons  to  show  that  they  were  aggrieved;  since  (as  the  Ita- 
lian novelist*  says)  a  war  without  a  reason  would  be  unjust.    In 
free  states,  misgovemment  generally  arises  either  from  interest  or 
ignorance.    Against  which  of  these  evik  would  the  commentary 
protect  us  ?    The  conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland  up  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  was  marked  by  an  exclusive  re- 
gard for  its  own  imagined  but  utterly  mistaken  interests,  and  an 
invariable  disregard  of  those  of  the  subject  people.     But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  English  legislature  would  have  been  for  a 
moment  puzzled  in  assigning  colourable  reasons  for  their  ad- 
herence to  that  system ;  or  that  the  oppressors  of  the  day  would 
have  been  more  wanting  than  the  Protestant  associators  of  our 
day  in  fine  sentences  about  reclaiming  the  native  Irish  from  bar- 
barism and  superstition,  on  the  duties  of  civilized  and  Christian 
men  to  savages  and  Papists,  and  other  topics  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  times  i  On  the  other  hand,  our  bloody  criminal  code  arose 
in  a  day  of  ignorance.    Benevolent  men  wished  to  suppress 
crime,  and,  like  the  first  lawgivers  of  every  country,  thought  that 
severity  was  the  best  means  of  checking  it.    They  erred ;  but 
they  erred  with  their  age ;  and  would  only  have  recorded  their 
mistaken  notions  in  the  commentary,  as  the^  established  their 
mistaken  system  in  the  text.    It  is  something  m  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  their  conclusions  only,  and  not  their  pnnciples,  are 
sanctioned  by  legal  enactment.     As  to  the  assistance  which  the 
commentary  would  afford  to  legislative  bodies,  there  is  not,  in 
these  days  of  short-hand  and  printing,  much  fear  of  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  measure  being  either  lost  or  forgotten.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations the  commentary  will  only  contain  "  the  wisdom  of  ances- 
tors;" and  we  greatly  fear  that  their  posterity  will  be  so  ungrate- 
ful as  to  be  wanting  in  a  due  respect  for  these  labours  of  former 
times ;  and  a  ridicule  may  attach  to  the  law  which  may  be  only 
deserved  by  the  arguments  meant  to  support  it.  Very  sound  doc- 
trines may  be  upheld  by  very  weak  reasoning.    With  regard  to 
its  use  in  education,  if  the  state  chooses  to  take  the  instruction  of 
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Ab  yontk  nto  its  own  hands,  soim  tdieaieaMiy  fufdj  be  dcvMd 
for  training  tbem  to  fatbits  of  morality  and  respect  for  the  Itm, 
withoatcDtaiiing  on  the  nation  so  severe  *a  bnrtbeA  as  this  eon- 
mentary  \irould  foe. 

The  next  two  chapters  contain  a  discussion  on  tfe  disadvan- 
lages  of  unwritten  laws,  applying  only  to  those  countries  ^ich 
have  not  a  written  code,  and  chidly  to  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America.    Mr.  Beothsm  begins  by  stating  that  in  Bog* 
land  the  law  is  divided  into  statute  law  and  oommon  law,  the 
latter  having  no  fixed  basis,  and  having  been  formed  by  deasions 
of  the  courts,  on  which  certain  jydtdal  rulis  have  been  founded 
which  the  judges  profess  to  follow.    The  common  law  is  there^ 
fore  not  a  written  law.  These  statements,  however,  are  very  far  from 
correct*    The  law  of  England  consists  of  three  distinct  portions. 
First,  the  statute  law,  consisting  of  parliamentary  enactmenCa^ 
w>w  comprised  in  twenty-seven  closely  printed  quarto  volumes. 
Secondly,  the  common  law,  which  consists  chi^y  of  At  aadeiit 
English  jurisprudence,  partly  Saxon,  and  partly  Norman,  so  ht 
as  it  has  been  left  untouched  by  the  courts  of  equity,  and  of  laws 
subsequently  declared  by  the  courts  at  Westminster.    This  cobs> 
mon  law  is  to  be  found  in  many  books  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  of  various  contents,  but  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  reports  cif 
the  decisions  in  Che  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  PImm. 
It  embraces  all  the  criminal  law  which  is  not  included  in  st»> 
tutes,  and  most  of  the  civil  law  which  does  not  relate  to  real  pra^ 
perty,  bankruptcy,  the  law  of  powers,  wards,  lunatics,  and  the 
Bumerous  other  subjects  almost  vehdiy  engrossed  by  the  Gooits  of 
Chancery.    This  last  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon,  or  rather  has 
founded,  the  third  great  branch  of  our  law — the  equUaUe  laitf^'^ 
which  is  exclusively  due  to  the  legislation  of  the  judges  in  equity, 
and  principally  of  the  lord  chancellors.    Many  of  our  ancient 
hws,  particularly  those  affecting  real  property,  were  oppressive 
end  impolitic  in  the  extreme ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  has  arisen  from  the  discretion  which  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellors  successively  assumed,  both  in  directly  overruling  the  law, 
and  evading  it  either  by  giving  to  die  legal  rules  a  wide  and 
liberal  construction,  or  by  interposing  their  arbitrary  authority  oa 

*  In  the  reign  of  James  L  it  was  laid  down  bj  the  two  chief  justices  that "  the  iav 
of  England  was  divided  into  three  parts — common  law,  statate  law,  and  custom.^  it 
Rep.  76.  Compare  Co.  Utt.  115,  b.  That  which  is  here  called  osstom,  t. «.  ap^ia* 
PttitiT  the  CQStoms  of  maiioii,  copyhold,  ^c  and  of  Pariiament,  w«  lodude  (aa  ia  new 
usaal)  under  the  common  law.  Since  the  beginning  of  tbeseventeentii  century,  eqoitj 
has  grown  into  a  large  and  roost  important  branch  of  oar  jarisprudence.  The  common 
error,  that  English  equity  rests  on  some  mysterious  foundation,  either  on  some  sap* 
poaad  semimiBt  of  the  beasan  mind  in  geiwml,  or  of  the  judges  in  equity  in  particniar, 
and  not  upon  positire  and  wjittea  riile«»  is  detiiy  and  accurately  exposed  by  Black- 
ftone,  3  Comm.  4S9-^S. 


Ike  grMMi  that  •  ooort  of  cMscienoe  would  rednss  all  wnnq^t 
•Gcaaioned  bjr  frsod*  This  loiporteBt  bnuick  of  our  law  is  ex- 
ekwivrij  oonteund  in  tke  reporta  of  Um  judgmcttts  of  the  oouita 
of  equity. 

Both  portiooa  of  our  unwriiien  law  are  Aerefore  ttot  only 
foriiim,  but  prinUdi  and  printed  in  ao  graat  a  number  of  volumet, 
that  there  is  probably  no  English  lawyer  who  possesses  a  coni«- 
plete  collection  of  them;  and  if  my  such  exists,  it  is  only  to  be 
nmnd  in  the  libraries  of  die  Inns  of  Court.  Mr.  Bentham, 
liow«ver>  (if  he  were  to  be  informed  of  our  remarks^)  wouU  pro«> 
bably  say  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
prinlad  law,  but  that  he  called  it  wnwriittHt  because  it  was  not 
collected  into  one  body,  or  reduced  to  positive  rules*  Now  t9 
this  supposed  answer  wo  must  object  that  it  certainly  suggests 
»  Tety  no?el  use  of  the  word  "  written ;"  and  if  it  is  meant  that 
the  judges  do  not  consider  themselves  as  much  boand  by  former 

^*ttdlcial  decisions  as  by  positive  law,  we  disagree  altogedier. 
[|  is  true  that  judgments  are  sometimes  overset;  but  only 
because  they  are  iUegul  and  inconsistent  with  other  judgments, 
not  in  spile  cf  their  legality.  One  of  the  reasons  adduced  by 
n  witness  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  Real  Property,* 
for  preferring  report  law  to  statute  law  is,  that  in  the  former 
there  is  no  room  for  torturing  the  sense  pf  words,  or  adopting 
n  nanrow  oonstructionf  as  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the 
rale  must  be  observed*  We  do  not  indeed  assent  to  this  €trgu* 
mtent,  as  we  believe  that  there  are  as  many  subtilties  in  the 
construction  of  eouitable  and  common  law  as  in  the  construction 
of  statutes;  but  the  siaiemeni  implied  in  it,  that  the  law  which 
rests  on  cases  is  at  least  as  firmly  fixed  as  that  which  is  established 
by  statutes,  seems  to  us  unquestionable.  The  two  means,  there* 
fore,  which  (according  to  Mr.  Bentham)  the  judges  have  em- 
ployed  for  evading  the  common  law,  vix.  forced  constructiom  and 
diMtinUioM,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  unwritten  law:  these 
weapons  were  used  against  it,  not  because  it  was  unwritten,  but 
because  it  was  oppressive  and  unjust;  and  the  very  same  arms 
have  been  and  might  be  used  with  the  same  effect  agfiinst  a 
written  code.  Our  common  and  still  more  our  equitable  law,  is 
nncertain,  contradictory,  and  expensive ;  not  because  the  rules  do 
not  exist,  but  because  they  are  ill  expressed,  inconsistent,  and 

*  Mr.  TynelPi  evidence,  p.  477.  Bot  nothing  can  be  more  absord  than  aome  of 
the  ftiles  oroonatraction  lor  deeds  and  otlier  legal inttruroents.  Mr.  Senior, ift.  p.  588, 
saja,  that  <*  wherever  more  than  one  interpceUiUoa  can  be  given,  cor  ruiea  of  conalnie- 
lioo  aiiQoit  unifbrml/  APPly  that  which  ia  icaat  rational."  Who  can  say  that  in  the 
equitable  decisions  on  lUuaory  appointmentSj  (as  they  are  cslled,)  the  tpirit  of  the 
ttue  fits  been  adhered  to  ? 
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seattered  up  and  down  throagh  a  heap  of  ngdbbkh,  widioat  order 
or  symmetry.  It  is  not  the  quantity ^  bat  the/orm  of  our  report  law 
which  causes  the  mischief.  That  a  systematic  arrangemeat  of 
this  mass  of  law  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  we  shall  pre- 
sently attempt  to  show;  but  we  are  forced  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Bendiam»  both  in  his  reasons  for  disapproving  the  present  system, 
and  the  mode  of  improving  it. 

We  next  come  to  the  causes  of  the  opposition  to  a  written 
code  in  England  and  ekewhere.  The  formation  of  an  universal 
code  has  (according  to  Mr.  Bentham)  two  classes  of  opponents, 
impostors  and  dupes.  Judges  and  lawyers  who  find  m  an  un* 
wntten  law  opportunities  for  exercising  nower  and  gaining  money, 
persuade  the  public  that  codification  is  hurtfid,  because  it  touchea 
their  own  interest.  All  those  half-educated  persons,  those  super- 
ficial  reasoners,  who  deluded  by  the  impostors  believe  that  the 
formation  of  a  complete  code  is  impossible,  constitute  the  class  of 
dupes.  Such  is  Mr.  Bentham's  division  of  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  code,  on  the  modesty 
of  which  we  shall  say  nothing.  With  those  who  think  the  oom«- 
pilation  of  a  code  impossible,  it  is  not,  (as  Mr.  Bentham  says,) 
very  easy  to  argue;  but  as  we  shall  presently  examine  this 

2uestion,  we  shall  pass  over  his  arguments  in  this  place. 
In  the  interested  opposition  of  the  lawyers  to  reform,  Mr. 
Bentham  of  course  dwells  at  great  length;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  much  of  the  outcry  against  a  simplification  of  die 
law  arises  from  a  fear  of  the  diminution  of  profits.  He  considers 
that  a  lawyer,  of  the  common  standard  of  morality,  will  only  con* 
sent  to  a  reform  of  the  law  in  three  cases.  First,  If  his  indivi- 
dual position  is  such  that  the  public  benefit  resulting  from  the  re« 
form  will  not  occasion  any  diminution  in  his  gains;  secondly,  if 
in  case  they  are  lessened,  he  estimates  his  share  of  the  public  ad- 
vantage as  considerably  greater  than  the  ^ain  which  he  may  de- 
rive from  a  bad  law;  thirdly,  if  the  loss  is  inconsiderable  or  even 
uncertain,  and  if  at  the  same  time  so  much  honour  may  be  gained 
by  supporting  the  measure,  and  so  much  discredit  by. opposing 
it,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  more  advantageous  to  him  to  give  it 
his  assistance.  That  there  are  persons  who,  often  perhaps  un- 
consciously, will  be  moved  by  these  ignoble  considerations,  cannot, 
we  fear,  be  denied ;  but  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  majority  of 
the  legal  profession  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  evidence  at- 
tached to  the  reports  on  common  law  and  on  real  property,  and 
the  disinterested  advice  which  has  lately  been  afforded  by  so 
many  practitioners  of  all  classes. 

From  this  subject  we  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bentham  recommends  that  a  code  should 
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be:  formed.  The  obvious  plan  is  that  some  person  or  per- 
sons, should  receive  a  commission^  either  from  the  King  or  the 
legislative  assembly,  to  embody  a  system  of  laws.  This  scheme, 
however,  does  not  meet  with  Mr.  Bentham's  approbation,  whose 
•project  is  as  follows : — that  no  particular  persons  should  l^e  ap* 
pointed,  with  fixed  salaries,  and  authority  to  propose  a  body  of 
law;  but  that  the  state  should  announce  its  intention  of  promul- 
gating a  code,  and  invite  all  the  wor}d,  foreigners  as  well  as  citi- 
zenS)  to  send  in  their  tenders,  with  a  general  account  of  their 
system,  and  one  article  of  the  code  stated  at  full  length  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  meant  to  stand,  and  a  commentary  to  prove  its 
expediency :  that  all  these  specimens  should  be  printed  at  the  pub- 
,  lie  e^ense,  and  the  author  of  the  best  be  persuaded,  if  possible, 
to  draw  up  the  whole  code ;  if  not»  each  separate  division  of  the 
code,  the  criminal,  commercial,  8cc.  should  be  the  work  of  one 
band:  that  no  salary  should  be  given  for  this  labour:  and  that, 
the  merit  being  equal,  a  foreigner  should  be  preferred  to  a  native. 

On  reading  the  above  suggestions,  our  first  impression  was, 
that  if  it  were  proposed  to  devise  a  plan  of  codification  which 
should  ensure  universal  opposition,  and  excite  an  universal  alarm; 
vriiich  should  throw  away  die  collected  experience  of  ages  like  a 
castroff  garment;  which  should  expose  to  caprice  the  dear-bought 
victories  of  an  old,  a  free,  and  a  civilized  people;  which  should 
set  at  nought  the  habits  of  a  nation  confirmed  in  them  by  time, 
and  little  accustomed  to  sudden  change ;  and  which  should  place 
on  the  die  all  that  was  most  precious  and  sacred,  Mr.  Bentham's 
would  carry  off  the  palm,  by  a  long  distance ;  unless  its  utter  ab- 
surdity, its  absolute  impracticability,  were  considered  to  remove 
its  right  to  the  prize.  After  the  most  mature  consideration,  our 
opinion  remains  unchanged ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down 
either  as  dupes  or  impostors,  we  must  still  think  that  its  absurdity 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  political  speculation. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Bcntham  loses  sight  of  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  a  code :  codification  is,  in  strictness,  'new  compilation  of 
old  law.  If  the  commissioners  alter  the  law,  they  do  not  codify, 
they  legislate.  By  legislating,  a  new  element  of  discussion  is  im- 
mediatdy  introduced,  which  belongs  to  the  deliberative  body  of 
the  state.  To  arrange  and  compile  law  is  the  business  of  a 
jurist;  and  can  only  be  done  properly  by  one  who  has  made 
positive  law  his  particular  study.  To  make  new  laws  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  statesman,  and  lawyers  are  proverbially  said  to  be  bad 
legislators.*     Whence  then  dhis  sending  in  of  pattern  codes,  by 

*  Mr.  Meyer  is  gailty  of  the  same  confusion  with  respect  to  tlie  proper  object  of  a 
code  "  L*Angleterre  r^unit  a  im  baot  degr6  toos  ces  ^l^rnens;  elle  peut  avoir  une  legis- 
btton  nouvelU,  indSpendanie,  et  cous6qucnte  en  elle-raerac  j  il  nc  s'agit  que  d'utiliser  ce 
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amateur  lawgivers^  eack  bant  om  rariiciDg  Ut  owk  Uia|>iaf 
Whence  this  total  abandanaient  4^*  regwai  for  eatabliabed  iurtiiw 
tions ;  ibw  carte  bloHche  of  legislaluMif  the  rights  aiMl  lifaeities  of 
a  great  people  would  be  treated  like  the  tuli^ct  of  a  {viae  eata j:; 
on  which  any  inhabitaot  of  the  earth  iiiigt>t  eserciae  has  tamcj  m§ 
be  pleased.  Even  the  earliest  codes  of  (he  moat  barbarooa  aft^* 
tions  have  contained  more  of  ancient  custom  than  is  coBunoaJj 
supposed.  The  historical  researches  of  modem  dajw  are  coo- 
tinually  detracting  from  the  works  of  Lycur^s,  Solon.  Nimui« 
Servius,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor,  8u:.,  m  whose  aames  the 
laws  of  many  different  times  and  persons  have  been  eoMseotratedL 
If  then  a  new  set  of  taws  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  simpk  mi» 
people,  by  bow  much  more  is  that  difficulty  incraaaed  whan  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  ancient  and  highly-civilized  nation*  It  really 
seems  to  us  so  little  short  of  infistuation  to  suppose  that  1^ 
English  people  would  agree  to  consider  their  Book  o£  Law  aia 
really  unwritten^  and  employ  one  person  to  writo  it  for  them«  for 
the  first  time  and  according  to  the  latest  improvemenia,  that  nve 
must  think  it  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  against  such  a  propoaL 
Jn  advancing  this  scheme,  however,  Mr.  Bentham  has  not  evoi 
the  merit  of  consistency,  for  he  makes  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work  some  observations  which  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  the 
above  suggestionst 

"  England/'  says  Mr.  Bentham,  •"  has  not  a  code,  but  it  possesses 
the  most  ample  materials  for  makine  one.  Traverse  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  consult  all  the  libraries  of  jurisprudence,  all  the  srebiTes  of 
the  courts,  and  you  will  never  succeed  in  making  such  a  oc^ectioo  as 
can  be  compared,  either  for  the  variety,  extent,  deamess,  or  force  of  the 
arguments,  with  the  Englbh  law  reports,  together  with  the  abridgments 
and  text  books,  which  enable  them  to  be  studied  in  a  tolerably  methodi* 
cal  arrangement." — ^p.  339. 

In  another  place,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  common  law, 
he  says : 

''  At  first  every  decision  was  purely  arbitrary  i  every  judge  was  forced 
to  begin  again.  There  was  no  science,  because  there  was  no  experience. 
The  improvement  of  the  law  dates  from  the  time  when  it  became  custom- 
ary to  collect  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  reasons  on  which  these 
were  founded.  Hence  was  formed  that  immense  collection  of  reports, 
that  rich  storehouse  of  legislation,  that  inheritance  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
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of  a  code,  he  reconimcnds  the  estabiuhment  of  provincial  courts  and  of  public  prose- 
cutors, a  limitation  of  the  functions  of  justices  of  tli«  peace,  the  abolition  of  the  dbtnc- 
tion  between  common  law  and  equirjr.  a  change  in  the  appellate  junsdictioD,  partial- 
larly  of  the  House  of  Lords,  &c. ;  ali  of  which  majr  or  aiay  not  be  most  dcarabk 
alteiatioiis,  but  have  no  Goonexioa  whatever  with  the  questioa  of  a  code  «r  digest  •( 
laws. 
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«Uttt  lawyers,  to  which  no  other  nation  has  any  thing  at  all  comparahle, 
and  whiek  fknMes  all  the  materials  'oAich  can  be  demred  far  compilmg  a 
a  general  code.  But  if  I  grant  that  the  common  law  has  the  advantage 
of  guiding  and  fixing  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  a  large  norober  of 
cases,  still  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it  generally  leaves  questions  to  be 
discussed,  doubts  to  be  resolved,  and  chances  inevitable ;  and  that  all  the 
good  which  results  from  it,  aad  wkkh  no  one  denies^  would  be,  not  dou- 
bled merely,  but  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  a  written  code,  which 
woM  embody  all  the  acqumthns  of  to  long  an  experience,*' — p.  561,  362. 

Now  could  it  have  been  believed,  that  the  writer  of  the  abov« 
ientiments,  to  which  we  subscribe  without  the  leaat  exception, 
ahooM  have  proposed  that  tenders  of  a  code  should  be  sent  in  to 
the  government  without  any  restriction  as  to  existing  laws,  and 
that,  cateris  paribus^  a  foreigner  should  be  preferred  ?  Does  Mr. 
fientham  suppose  that  a  stranger  could  be  acquainted  with  the 
ccMitents  of  these  reports,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  richest  ma- 
gazine of  jurisprudence  which  the  world  contains?  Does  he  think 
that  such  a  knowledse  is  possessed  by  the  most  learned  lawyers 
of  foreign  countries?*  By  every  well-educated  Englishman?  By 
the  best-educated  Englishman?  By  every  moderate  lawyer?  Or 
is  not  such  a  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  well  using  it,  confined 
to  a  few  gifted  persons,  who  have  grown  old  in  the  practice  and 
study  of  the  law  i  These  are  the  only  persons  from  whom  a  com* 
pilation  and  arrangement  of  our  report  law  Is  to  be  expected;  and 
these  must  be  selected  with  care,  and  liberally  rewarded  hy  the 
state,  which  cannot,  more  than  private  individuals,  expect  to  ob* 
tain  for  nothing  an  article  of  inestimable  value. 

Such  is  our  opinion  on  Mr.  Bentham's  project  of  codification. 
We  would  meltdown  the  old,  alloyed,  and  shapeless  coin,  in  order 
to  recast,  in  a  pure  and  symmetrical  shape,  the  large  quantity  of 
precious  metal  which  it  contains.  Mr.  Bentham  would  throw 
away  the  whole,  silver  as  well  as  well  as  copper.  We  are,  how- 
ever, aware  that  this  plan  of  rejecting  all  the  old  materials  and 
beginning  anew,  as  if  no  law  existed,  is  supposed  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  an  authority  greater  even  than  Mr.  Bentham's,  but 

which,  though  almost  sacred  in  our  eyes,  we  may  venture  at  times 

.■■■.....»    —  I      ..        ■        ■   .1   ....  *  ■  ■  ■»  ■■  ■   ■  -  ■» 

*  "  Althoagb/'  sajrt  Lord  Bacon, "  I  have  read,  and  read  with  pleasore,  the  Scotish 
statutes,  and  some  other  collection  of  their  laws,  jet  I  am  onwilling  to  pot  my  sickle 
in  another's  harvest,  bat  to  leave  it  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Scotish  nation;  the  rather, 
bacaoae  I  imagiae  with  myself,  that  if  a  Scotish  lawyer  should  undertake,  by  reading 
of  the  Boglish  statutes,  or  other  our  books  of  law,  to  set  down  positively  in  articles 
ivbat  the  laws  of  England  were,  he  might  oftentimes  err;  and  the  like  errors,  I  make 
account,  I  might  incur  in  theirs." — A  Preparotum  tmoard  the  Union  of  the  Lam  tf 
Mngland  and  Scdland,  vol.  v.  p.  84,  ed*  Montagu.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  a  - 
fimeigner  who  sliould  undertake  to  throw  aside  the  law  of  England,  and  write  a  new 
code  in  its  place,  would  be  as  much  less  modest  as  he  would  be  much  more  ignorant 
tliaa  the  great  man  whose  words  we  have  quoted. 

A  A2 
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to  desert;  especially  if^  as  we  hope  to  convince  our  readers.  Us 
opinions  on  this  point  either  were  not  consistent,  or  diat  their  in- 
consistency is  apparent,  and  not  real. 

Lord  Bacon,  m  the  8th  book  De  Augmentis  Scientiaruni,  has 
the  following  aphorism  on  the  subject  of  codification. 

''  Duplex  in  usum  venit  stainti  novi  condendi  ratio.  Altera  statota 
circa  idem  subjectum  confirmat  et  roborat,  dein  nonaulla  addit  ant  mutat; 
altera  abrogat  et  delet  cuncta  quae  ante  ordinata  sunt,  et  de  integro  legem 
novam  et  uoiformem  substituit.  Flacet  poiterior  ratio.  Nam  ex  priore 
ratione  ordinationes  deyeniuDt  complicats  et  perplexs  -,  et  quod  instat 
agitnr  sane,  sed  corpus  legum  interim  redditur  vitiosum :  ift  postenofre 
autem  major  certe  est  adbibenda  diligentia,  dum  de  lege  ips&  ddiberator, 
et  anteacta  scilicet  evolyenda  et  pensitanda  ante  qu^m  lex  feratur ;  sed 
optime  procedit  per  hoc  legum  concordia  in  fiiturum."— Apb.  54. 

Lord  Bacon,  however,  seems  to  have  meant  to  restrict  this  re- 
commendation to  the  composition  of  new  acts  of  parliamenti  when 
some  considerable  changes  or  additions  are  contemplated:  for 
his  59th  Aphorism  on  New  Digests  of  Laws,  is  as  follows: 

"  Quod  si  leges  ali»  super  alias  accumulats  in  tam  vasta  accreverint 
volumina  ant  tantd  coufusione  laboraveriut,  ut  eas  de  integro  retractare 
et  til  corpus  sanum  el  habile  redigere  ex  vsu  sit;  id  ante  omnia  agito,  atqne 
opus  ejusmodi  opus  heroicum  esto,  atqne  auctores  talis  operis  inter  leps- 
latores  et  instauratores  rite  et  merito  numerantor.** 

By  the  last  words  he  means  that  although  a  compilation  of 
laws  is  not  properly  a  work  of  legislation,  yet,  so  great  and  diffi- 
cult would  be  the  task,  that  those  who  performed  it  might  be 
almost  considered  as  the  makers  and  restorers  of  the  law.  The 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  equally  clear  terms  by  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  speech  on  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
laws. 

''  This  continual  heaping  up  of  laws  without  digesting  them,  maketh 
but  a  chaos  and  confusion,  and  tumeth  the  laws  many  times  to  become 
but  snares  for  the  people.  And,  therefore,  this  work  I  esteem  to  be  in* 
deed  a  work,  rightly  to  term  it,  heroical."— vol.  v.  p.  75. 

In  the  succeeding  aphorisms  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  "  expurgation  and  new  digest  of  laws''  should 
be  executed ;  and  recommends  that  the  common  law  should  be 
compiled  separately  from  the  statute  law ;  that  the  very  words  of 
the  ancient  laws  should  be  as  far  as  possible  retained;  with  other 
cautions,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  by  the  aphorism  first 
cited  he  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  the  whole  law  of  a 
nation  should  be  considered  as  repealed,  and  that  the  authors  of  a 
new  code  should  make  a  fresh  beginning,  without  reference  to  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  country.    The  same  principles 
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aie  enforced  at  greater  lengthy  and  more  fully  explained  by  Lord 
Bacon^  in  his  admirable  "  Proposition  for  compiling  and  amend- 
ing the  Laws  of  England,"  which  he  addressed  to  King  James, 
when  attorney-general;  and  in  his  ''  Offer  to  the  King  of  a  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  England;''  in  the  latter  of  which  treatises  the 
following  sentence  exactly  marks  the  line  which  we  wish  to  esta- 
blish. 

**  I  have  commended  the  laws  of  England  far  the  matter;  but  surely  they 
ask  much  amendment  for  the  form;  which  to  reduce  and  perfect ,  I  hold  to 
he  one  of  the  greatest  dowries  that  can  be  conferred  on  tlas  kingdom," — 
ToL  ▼.  p.  360. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  his  recommendation  in  his  Discourse  on 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  that 

**  tbere.be  made  by  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  a  digest  under  titles  of 
their  several  laws  and  customs,  as  well  common  laws  as  statutes,  that 
tbey  may  be  collected  and  compared,  and  that  the  diversities  may  appear 
and  be  discerned  of." — vol.  v.  p.  35. 

In  quoting  the  above  passages,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  wishing  to  substitute  authority  for  argument,  or  to 
decide  a  doubtful  question  by  an  appeal  to  names,  however  great 
and  venerable.  Our  only  object  is  to  show  that  the  matured 
scheme  of  one  equally  skilled  in  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
law,  though  at  first  sight  resembling  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  has,  in  fact,  no  affinity  with  it:  and  that  it  affords  no 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  any  person,  dead  or  living,  has  ever 
before  entertained  any  notions  at  all  according  with  the  extraordi- 
nary plan  suggested  by  the  latter  writer. 

It  was  also  our  wish  to  show  by  an  illustrious  example  the  con- 
fusion which  may  arise  from  not  attending  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  words  **  code''  and  "  codification :"  which  may  signify  either  a 
remodelling  of  the  old  law,  or  an  enactment  of  new  law ;  a  change 
of  form  oidy,  or  a  change  both  of  form  and  substance.  An  opi- 
nion is  conceived  (and,  as  we  think,  a  very  just  one)  that  a  total 
repeal  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  and  a  substitution  of  a 
new  code  in  its  place,  framed  without  reference  to  the  law  which 
exists,  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic.  Hence  a  certain  vague 
undefined  prejudice  against  a  code  is  formed,  and  people  oppose 
it,  when  only  a  new  arrangement  of  existing  law  is  meant,  because 
the  same  name  is  also  applied  to  a  different  process. 

This  fallacy,  however,  (for  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,)  ap- 
pears to  have  caused  in  this  country  so  general  a  delusion,  that 
of  all  the  witnesses  whose  examination  is  appended  to  the  Report 
on  Real  Property,  and  who  mention  the  subject  of  a  code,  we 
scarcely  observe  one  who  does  not  take  it  for  granted  that  codifi- 
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cation  is  the  enactment  of  a  system  of  new  law.  The  fiist  i|iMt» 
tion  put  by  the  commissioners  on  the  law  of  real  property  m  oa 
the  abolition  of  tenures;  i.  e.  of  the  feudal  doctrine  that  the  Kii^ 
of  Enghmd  is  lord  of  the  soil.  Throughout  the  answeiB  to  this 
question,  a  prevailing  notion  may  be  traced*  that  the  abolition 
of  this  doctrine  would  entail  die  alteration  of  the  wiiole  of 
our  law  of  real  property,  and  the  making  of  a  new  code.  Now 
it  should  be  observed^  that,  for  the  administration  of  kw«  it  is 
not  the  system  or  doctrine  itself,  but  the  rules  derived  firaaa 
that  system  or  doctrinci  which  are  practically  employed*  The 
student  may,  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity,  search  into  the 
reasons  and  origins  of  laws;  but  he  pursues  this  study  not  as 
a  practitioner,  but  as  a  philosophical  inquirer.  A  l^;islator 
examines  into  the  reasons  for  laws  with  another  view,  not  to 
ascertain  why  they  are,  but  why  they  should  be ;  but  when  the 
law  is  past,  the  reasons  are  thrown  aside  (except  they  are  embo- 
died in  Mr.  Bentham's  Commentary),  and  the  positive  rule  alone 
remains.  When  therefore  the  law  has  been  once  laid  down,  a 
discussion  upon  its  merits  or  origin,  whether  byjodge  or  counsel, 
18  inconsistent  with  their  respective  duties.  From  die  doctrine 
of  tenures  we  derive  an  established  rule,  that  all  lands  are  held  of 
the  Crown.  This  rule,  though  as  much  founded  on  fiction  as 
the  title  of  King  of  France  assumed  by  the  Kings  of  England, 
appears  in  effect  to  be  completely  harmless.  Bat  if  tibe  laws 
founded  on  this  doctrine  were  regularly  sanctioned  by  die  lesia* 
Hture,  if  the  King  were  declared  uUimus  hares,^  and  the  omer 
rules  of  less  importance  were  enacted  in  the  very  same  words  in 
which  they  now  stand — how  would  the  law  of  real  propeity  be 
less  complete  than  it  is  at  present?  The  truth  is,  that  in  law  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  doctrines:  positive  rules  are  alone  wanted. 
When  the  building  is  completed,  it  is  useless  to  retain  the  acirf^ 
foMing.f 

It  is  to  this  system,  of  considering  iK^in^  fixed  io  itself  of 
which  the  reasons  cannot  be  satisfactorily  assigned,  that  much  of 
the  uncertainty  of  our  law  is  to  be  traced.     When  an  act  is 

*  In  Mnswer  to  the  question  on  the  abolition  of  tenures,  Mr.  Stdebotlom  sayt,  **  If 
it  were  not  for  aome  such  role  as  that  of  the  King  being  tiitiniM  ktarm,  I  do  not  kaom 
what  could  be  done/'  &c.  (Appendix  to  Report  qp  Real  Property,  p.  371.)  Thus  it 
is  the  ruU  alone  which  is  really  wanted. 

t  It  is  on  this  mistaken  groand  that  the  Commissioners  of  Real  Property  are  of 
opHiioa  that  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  tenores  would  abolish  the  law  of  prioMge- 
lutuie.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  these  two  rales  were  connected ;  as  positiTe 
laws  they  are  completely  independent  of  each  other.  See  Appendix  to  their  Keport, 
pp.  S48.  SSr.  349.  365.  In  the  last  page  the  Coramtssbners  show  that  they  are 
aware  that  it  is  possible  to  re-enact  the  old  law;  a  course  which,  if  tbeir  hhe  prindpfea 
were  true,  woald  be  perfectly  safe  and  easy.  Nevertheless  they  think  that  an  abolitioa 
of  tbe  law  of  tenures  would  be  equivalent  to  a  recurrence  to  first  principles! 
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pMMl  by  a  iBpx^iSnt  body,  k  repeals  all  pfecedkig  hiiws  on  tke 
iuae  nvbjeel.  Bat  Ae  decision  of  a  c^iirt,  which  is  our  substn 
Me  far  afets  ef  the  legislature,  may  be  impugned  beeaaee  it  n 
inconsisleafC  iriA  some  other  deeinon,  or  some  other  source  of 
Invry  and  there  i»  ao-  fixed  mode  of  reconciling  such  contradi&* 
tioDs.  A  law  cannot  be  overcome,  but  a  decision  can.  The 
efih  of  this  system  are  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Bentham. 

"  Yon  are  told,  for  instance,  in  yoar  particular  ctoe  that  the  report, 
which  is  in  your  favour,  wfts  the  work  of  an  incorrect  reporter — that 
another  report  of  the  same  case  presents  considerable  rariatious,  and 
that  in  the  dedorien  attoded  to  sufficient  actention  had  noe  been  paid  to  a 
pmvtouB  decision  altogedwr  cootfary — that  the  judges  were  not  agreed 
—that  the  most  skillul  and  disthiguiriied  among  them  were  of  a  con- 
tasary  opinioa-^ihat  the  feeling  of  the  bar  was  notoriously  opposed  to 
this  deciSKN^— that  the  published  aod  printed  report  is  contradicted  by 
another  report  of  the  same  case,  neither  printed  nor  published,  but  foand 
in  an  authentic  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  your  adversary's  counsel. 
In  short,  it  will  be  declared  and  proved  that  there  exist  on  the  same 
point  judicial  authorities,  some  adverse,  some  favorable,  and  that  amidst 
their  contradictions  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  your  favour  is  more  than 
o?erbdanced  by  opposite  opinions.'* — p.  356. 

Upon  sttcb  grounds  the  last  decision  is  frequently  questioned^ 
and  not  unfi«quently  overruled.  There  are  now  equally  valid 
legal  authorities,  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the  law  in 
naoy  cases  becomes  completely  unsettled.  Mr.  Bentham  would 
aay  this  evil  arose  because  there  was  no  written  law :  we  say  it 
arises  beeause  the  written  law  is  uncertain  and  contradictory. 
But  if  one  of  these  contradictory  rules  were  brought  into  a  code, 
and  sanctioned  by  die  legislature,  doubts  of  this  nature  never  could 
afise.  We  should  carry  the  rule  into  effect  without  investigating 
the  original  doctrine,  and  employ  the  engine  in  its  latest  and  most 
perfect  form>  without  referrmg  to  the  crude  and  unprofitable 
riuipe»which  in  die  course  of  its  improvements  it  has  successively 
aasumed. 

The  truth  however  is,  that,  while  openly  the  method  of  report 
law  is  applauded,  a  system  of  codification  has  in  this  country 
been  for  a  long  time  silently  going  on,  performed  by  private 
hands  and  with  considerabfe  ability,  but  iu  late  days  enforced  by 
the  sanction  of  die  legislature,  and  U-ied  with  the  most  signal 
success^  The  Text  Books  and  Abridgments  of  different  branches 
ct  our  law  are  so  many  codes,  not  authentic,  it  is  true,  but  still 
answering  many  of  the  uses  of  an  authoritative  digest.  The  con^ 
solidations  of  the  statutes  on  the  bankrupt,  turnpike,  customs^ 
excise  and  other  laws,  and  on  some  branches  of  the  criminal  law, 
have   been  partial  contributions  to  a  complete  code;   though 
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?irbap8  not  performed  in  a  very  skilful  and  scientific  manaer. 
he  success  of  these  first  efforts  cannot  be  denied.  But  we  wish 
to  argue  the  comparative  merits  of  report  law  and  codificatioB 
on  theoretical  rather  than  practical  grounds,  and  in  order  to 
bdance  them,  shall  propose  the  three,  following  tests  by  which  to 
try  their  respective  merits : — 

1.  A  body  of  law  should  be  expressed  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous language. 
£.  Contained  in  we  smallest  compass. 
3.  Arranged  according  to  the  subject  matter. 

Is  it  possible  to  deny  any  of  these  propositions,  either  ia 
respect  of  law  or  any  other  system  of  rules  which  requires  to  be 
precisely  stated  and  easily  remembered,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard of  conduct?  Let  us  therefore  examine  which  of  the  two 
systems  will  best  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  these  principles. 

In  remodelling  ancient  law.  Lord  Bacon  (as  we  have  seen) 
recommends  that  the  words  should  be  retained  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible; a  caution  which  might  probably  be  observed  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  digesting  our  report  law,*  as  the  wal 
delivery  of  decisions  did  not  permit  the  judges  to  fall  into  the 
insufferable  wordiness  of  our  statutes.  But  in  adopting  the 
technical  terms  into  a  c6de,  there  is,  according  to  some  persons, 
much  danger  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Madison,  formerly  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Bentham,  that  "  with  the  best  plan  for  converting  die  common 
law  into  a  written  law,  the  evil  cannot  be  more  than  partially 
cured;  the  complex  .technical  terms  to  be  employed  in  the  text 
necessarily  requiring  a  resort  for  definition  and  explanation  to 
the  volume  containing  that  description  of  law;"  and  a  learned 
barristerf  considers  this  an  unanswerable  objection  to  a  new  code 
in  our  present  state. 

Whether  it  is  an  objection  to  a  new  code  is  nothing  to  the 
present  question.  But  is  it  an  objection  to  digesting  the  old 
law?  Our  technical  words  either  have  or  have  not  a  definite 
meaning:  if  they  have  not,  their  total  loss  would  produce  no 
injury;  and  if  they  have,  that  meaning  can  be  expressed  in  defi- 
nitions.   These  definitions,  like  the  laws  Uiemselves,  can  be  col« 

*  Perhaps  to  a  greater  eitent  than  in  digesting  the  Sutotes,  for  (as  Mr.  Donoot 
obsenres»  p.  434)  "  the  composers  of  the  English  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  perceifed 
that  a  generic  term  supersedes  the  ose  of  words  expressing  the  species  included  in  that 
genus ;  and  tliat  these  enumerations,  instead  of  giving  the  law  additional  certainty,  in 
fact  make  it  more  doubtful  and  suggest  the  means  of  eluding  it;  for  the  enumeration 
DCTer  can  be  complete,  and  if  sereral  cases  are  specified,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  omission  of  erery  other  is  intentional."  See  also  on  this  subject  Mcver,  He  U 
Codifieatitm,  p.  219. 

t  Mr,  Bellenden  Kcr's  evidence,  Appendix  to  Report  on  Real  IVoperty,  p.  t49. 
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leetedi  aiTaii|;ed  alphabetically^  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
which  compilation  would  supply  that  great  desideratutn,  a  law 
dictionary  of  undoubted  authority.  But  observe  an  example : — 
If  a  lawyer  were  explaining  to  an  unlearned  friend  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "  Entair  or «'  Tenant  in  Tail!'  he  would  not  dive 
into  the  feudal  system,  cite  the  statute  de  Donis,  or  confound  his 
inquirer  with  the  laws  on  perpetuity :  he  would  simply  say  that 
''  Tenant  in  tail''  means  a  person  who  has  received  an  estate  in  a 
certain  manner/ is  entitled  to  certain  privileges,  and  liable  to  cer- 
tain restraints.  To  trace  the  progress  of  our  legal  history  is 
always  laborious,  and  often  unsatisfactory;  but  there  is  no  ordi* 
naipr  practitioner  who  cannot  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  ideas 
which  are  now  attached  to  these  and  similar  expressions. 

This  however,  though  generally,  is  not  universally  true,  and 
there  are  in  law,  as  in  every  other  art,  words  liable  to  be  used  in 
several  senses.  That  any  legal  enactment  or  system  of  definitions 
can  completely  guard  against  ambiguity  of  terms,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  maintain ;  but  it  would  go  far  to  remedy  an  evil  which  is 
now  unquestionably  the  source  of  much  litigation.  One  would 
sup[>o8e,  from  the  reasoning  of  some  persons,  that  at  present  our 
law  is  perfect — that  it  is  the  spotless  i)iana  of  the  Ephesians*— 
that  there  can  be  now  no  quibbles,  no  ambiguities,  no  sophistical 
arguments  by  counsel,  nor  disputed  decisions  by  judge.  "Do 
not  you  think,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  Real  Property,t  *'  that 
generally  speaking  there  must  be  a  circumference  of  doubt  round 
every  body  of  law  and  decision,  so  that  the  farther  you  go  in 
defining  and  particularizing,  you  excite  a  greater  nuinber  of 
doubts?"  If  it  is  true  that  by  defining  you  increase  the  number 
of  doubts,  the  converse  must  follow,  that  by  not  defining  you 
remove  doubts;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  more  uncertain  the 
law  is,  the  more  certain  it  will  be.  We  confess  our  inability  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  doctrine ;  and  must  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  so  curious  an  enigma  to  the  initiated. 

It  appears,  therefore,  Siat  in  respect  of  language,  a  code  would 
have  the  advantage  of  statute  law,  and  would  be  on  a  footing  with 
report  law ;  while  the  addition  of  a  table  of  legal  definitions  and* 
a  collection  of  rules  of  construction  generally  applicable,  would 
give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  any  part  of  the  present  system. 
This  is  the  only  ground  of  those  mentioned  above,  on  which  the 
two  methods  engage  on  nearly  equal  terms ;  for  it  is  plain  that 
our  report  law,  scattered  through  hundreds  of  volumes,  and  en- 
cumbered with  an  immense  alloy  of  useless  matter,  is  not  con- 

*  See  Mr.  Bentbam's  remtrkf,  p.  S594 
t  Appendii,  p.  t50. 
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tttMd  in  tke  smaUest  poaaiUe  oonpMv  wi— mMin,  wn*  |ii««^»w*, 
and  no  attempt  at  anrangenoit,  cdiccpt  fcy  prifate  baiid^  can  ba 
thott|^ht  of.  Now  afrangement  ia  iIm  pecwar  ■ant  of  m  cadbr 
aad  It  ia  bj  the  com eniant  diapoaitioii»  not  tkc  sabstaaca  off  Iha 
laws,  that  a  code  should  be  judgadk.  What  baa  been  tba  case  aritfc 
tbe  lata  consolidatm  of  parte  of  oar  crinnnal  hm?— TbeaB  acft,. 
although  new  kw  has  bean  intradnced  a»  certain  points^  eonnt 
far  dm  bmmI  part  of  oU  law  coUeeted  from  sUtnteB^caw^  aad 
text  books,  candensad  into  a  snmli  compaas,  and  expfesaed  in  iiv 
talligibia  bognage^  Has  our  tiiniinal  law  beaome  noas  or 
adapted. to  ito  pnrpone  by  being  thai.  le-cast?  bit] 
tagaona  that  segulatiana  fin'  tba  prevention  afi  theft ! ' 
tered  up  and  dawn  amongat  enactments  a»  the 
neons  snbfects^  some  in  fiarcey  some  expired*  same  expmngr  w  he 
classed  in  appropeiate  divisions?  The  kboar  wasted  in  tacking 
a  doobtfiil  point  thmugh  the  encHesa  labyeintfa  of  our  hnr  is  iDcai<» 
cnlable,  and  a  proper  contemplation  of  it  wonld  infaHiUy  dnve  n. 
disciple  of  Adnm  Smith>  deeply  impmssed  frith  the  advnntagaa 
off  prodnctiTe  labour^  to  utter  madnessv 

It  is,  however,  curious  that  thia  very  conftiaian  and  mnltipikity 
of  the  sonsoes  of  our  law,  the  most  impaiattve  reason- for  maJdng  a 
code,  has  been  asedv  and  used  with  confidence,  aa  an  airfpmient 
i^QSt  a  code.  For,  it  ia  asked,  are  practitionera  after  thn*  fbrnw 
tion  of  a  code  never  to  recur  to  the  bvw  in  its  old  state?  Is  it  ta 
be  declared  not  only  that  the  code  is  law,  but  thnt  the  code  abne 
is  law?  The  most  eager  advocates  of  cedificalinn  are  dnabiid 
on  thia  point.  Even  Mr*  Humphreya,  in  his  anawer  to  tiie  Con^ 
missioners,  seems  fearful  of  nHuntainiag  the  affirmative.*  Ast 
hia  hesitation  involves  him  in  contradictions*  "  If/'  he  says, 
"  when  a  practitioner  had  a  hopeless  case  under  the  new  law 
(i.  e.  the  code)  he  chose  to  look  at  the  old  law  to^  see  whether 
there  is  any  loop^bok  under  it,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it.'Y 
In  other  words,  a  practitioaer,  whenever  he  sees  fit,  may  involva 
the  Court  in  inquiries  into  aacknt  cases.  And  yet  he  sqrs,  that 
"  k  is  practicable  to  declare  nothing  to  be  hiw  but  what  ia  cen^ 
tained  in  the  code,'*  and  that "  where  he  eould  not  declare  this>  he 
would  not  act."  How  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  permisaion  to 
cite  cases  against  the  code  with  the  exelusive  authority  of  the 
code,  we  are  unaUe  to  understand.  If,  however,  it  is  practicable 
to  aaake  a  complete  digest  of  the  existing  law,  it  would  be  also 
siA  to  dechve  diat  nothing  else  shall  be  law.    Lord  Tenterden 


*  A  Geman  jurist,  named  Pfeiffer,  who  wrote  in  1815|  is  however  b<^d  eooogh  to 
moinUin  it.    See  Zekidnr^fur  gt9eh*  Btehtswim*  vol.  iii.  p^  sa 
t  Report,  p.  S5S. 
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an  Shtp|Mii|(,  Sir  £•  SttwleD  on  Fowei^  Mr.  Fearoe  on  Contin- 
gMt  Remainderg  and  Eiecutory  Deviaefj  and  many  other  text 
Hfriters  ba^e  respectively  exhausted  their  subjects.  If  then  a 
single  individual,  stealing  some  kisure  hours  from  a  multiplicity 
ef  bttfliness,  Gan»  by  his  own  unassisted  exertions,  carry  the  digest 
of  one  bmnch  of  law  so  near  to  perfection,  how  much  more 
would  a  Commutes  of  suck  d>le  men,  mutually  assisting  and 
advising  each  other,  and  enabled,  by  an  ample  remuneration,  to . 
devote  all  their  time  and  eneigies  to  the  work,  be  capable  of 
IKodttciag  a  code  nearly  free  from  oniissions  i  With  a  sufficient 
tune  for  search  into  the  maltifarious  sources  of  our  law,  and  a 
circulatioa  of  the  code  amongst  all  classes  ^  the  conupunity 
before  its  promulgation,*  we  deny  that  there  will  be  a  danger  of  any 
important  oraisaaons.  In  this  we  are  eonfirmed  by  experience,  v^ 
one  of  the  few  cases  where  experience  can  be  appealed  to.  Ii|  the 
year  1604,  Fenerbach,  a  ceiebraled  German  jurist,  was  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  a  criminal  code  for  die  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
A  large  collection  of  materiab  had  be»  aheady  prepared.  His 
projecti  when  completed,  was  first  submitted  to  a  separate  law 
commission  <ge8etz*oommission) ;  it  was  then  examined  and 
amended,  first  b^  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards^ 
by  the  whole  privy  council.  After  a  period  of  nine  years  thus 
consumed,  the  criminal  code  was,  in  1813,  promulgated.  Savigny 
appeals  to  this  case  as  a  signal  instance  of  die  failure  of  a  code; 
for  within  the  space  of  three  years  1 1 1  articles  had  been  repealed^ 
some  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  Whedier  dbe 
Bavarians  were  good  legislators  is  a  question  which  we  diall  not 
now  stay  to  examine;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  all 
who  make  laws  are  liable  to  make  bad  laws.  But  we  wish  merely 
to  ascertain  whether  aU  the  criminal  law  was  collected,  not  viher 
ther  the  criminal  law  was  good;  and  as  Savigny  mentions  no 
additions,  but  only  eUerationi  (abmdernds  Novelfen),t  we  must 
conclude  that  the  faults  were  oif  commission  and  not  of  omission* 
la  this  case,  therefore,  experience  is  in  £avour  of  the  possibility  of 
to  completeness.]: 


^  Xl  any  be  icnarked,  that  the  iofentlaB  «f  pfrioting  and  paper  has  gi?ea  to  Bodem 
nations  a  meaiu  of  attaining  to  conpletmcts  in  their  codes  which  the  Roman  jurists  did 
not  possess,  viz.  a  power  ofcirculatiog  the  proposed  digest  among  the  community  before 
it  it  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  In  this  manner,  persons  belonging  to  particular 
teadca  and  caUuigs  would  eespectivdj  esanine  the  anbjecU  with  which  they  were  coof 
Tersant ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  would  be,  as  it  were,  served  with  legal  notice 
of  the  contents  of  the  code. 

t  ZeUtchriftiVa'  getehkhtUehe  fttAtnoisienichaft,  tol.  Hi.  p.  14. 

X  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lots,  xxviii.  c.  45.)  speaking  of  the  persons  who  first 
compiled  the  droit  coutomier  of  France,  says,  '*  leur  objet  6tait  plutdt  de  donner  nne 
pratique  judlciaire  qne  les  usages  de  leur  temps  sar  ladisposicion  des  biens.  Mats  tout 
?3r  trouM," 
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It  must,  howeyerj^  be  acknowledged  that  the  example  of  die 
French  code  appears  to  be  less  fayourable  to  the  cause  of  codifi- 
cation.    It  has  been  found  that  the  body  of  laws,  partly  digested, 
and  partly  enacted  for  the  first  time,  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  very  far  from  complete,  and  leooorse 
has  been  had,  in  want  of  a  legislatiye  provision,  to  the  Roman 
law,  with  its  numerous  and  voluininous  commentatCMs.*    Besides 
this,  various  works  and  discussions  preparatorjr  to  the  French 
code  are  allowed  to  controul  or  explam  its  meaning;  and  besides 
die  reports  of  decisions,  there  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  tfae 
imperial  and  royal  ordinances  since  the  year  18Q4,  in  which  the 
code  was  promulgated.    All  this  extraneous  matter,  it  is  alleged, 
growing  about  and  over  the  lesal  code,  and  having  a  semilegrai 
authority,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  justice;  and  should 
warn  us  against  attempting  a  similar  measure..   We  coofess, 
however,  diat  this  instance  does  not  weaken  our  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  such  an  attempt.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
French  code  was  undertaken  under  very  peculiar  and  very  disad- 
vantageous circumstances.    France  had  just  emerged  from  a  long 
dreary  night  of  despotism,  only  to  engage  in  a  most  bloociv  and 
unremitting  civil  contest,  succeeded  by  a  military  tyranny,    in  the 
ancient  French  monarchy  there  were  scarce  any  settled  forms  of 
justice;  the  clergy  had  privileges,  the  nobles  had  privileges,  dis- 
tricts and  towns  had  privileges ;  and  even  if  the  strong  arm  of  the 
government  had  never  interfered,  the  laws  and  rules  of  judicature 
difiered  so  widely  for  different  classes  and  places,  that  no  uni- 
form principles  of  law  or  procedure  could  have  been  established. 
The  troubles  and  excesses  of  the  Revolution  were  still  more 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  fixed  notions  on  the  details  of 
civil  law,  or  the  training  of  a  class  of  men  to  a  minute  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  jurisprudence.    Add  to  this,  that  the  authors 
of  the  code  were  required  to  execute  their  task  with  great  haste, 
in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  French  community. 
Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  when  a  body  of  men^  not  assisted 
b^  a  collection  of  reports  like  that  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  so 
highly  extols  the  merits,  sat  down  to  compile  a  system  of  law, 
they  would  be  unable  to  execute  their  task  with  completeness, 
and  that,  unless  revisions  and  additions  were  constantly  made» 
their  labours  would  remain  imperfect ?t    It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  that  before  the  formation  of  their  code  the  French  had 

*  It  seems  to  os  that  Mr.  Mejrer«  p.  158—185,  has  not  succeeded  in  expltining 
aw«y  the  objections  of  Savigny  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  French  code. 

t  On  the  imperfections  of  the  French  code,  and  particularljf  on  the  ignorance  of  tbe 
Roman  law,  upon  which  it  is  in  great  part  founded,  shown  by  its  oompilen,  see 
S*vignj,  p.  54—81. 
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no  law.  Its  rules  were  so  capricious^  uncertain  and  partial,  they 
varied  so  much  according  to  persons  and  places,  the  will  of  the 
judges  or  the  court,  that  they  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
legal  rules.  That  this  is  not  the  case  in  England  need  scarcely 
be  remarked.  The  rules  of  law  are  uniform,  are  universal,  are 
authoritative;  the  judges  have  long  been  bound  to  obey  them; 
there  is  a  large  body  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
rules;  and  there  is  an  immense  and  valuable  mass  of  decisions, 
which  have  be^n  in  great  measure  codified  by  private  hands. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  t^ie  mass  of  legal  enactments, 
MubsequaU  to  the  promulgation  of  the  French  code,  and  which  do 
not  form  part  of  it,  is  of  course  an  argument  in  favour  of  codifica- 
don.  Such  acts  either  of  the  king  or  people  should  be  regularly 
incorporated  with  the  digest  of  the  other  laws.* 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  think  it  fair  to  argue  from  the 
case  of  France  in  1804  to  England  in  1830,  even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  French  code  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  with 
the  greatest  care  and  foresight,  some  omissions  will  be  found,  and 
some  cases  will  arise  in  which  the  ancient  law  has  been  repealed, 
and  no  new  law  substituted.  The  manner  in  which  the  French 
have  provided  against  this  evil  has  been  just  pointed  out  In 
Prussia,  the  code  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  the  iMndrtcht  (as  it  is 
called,)  has  not,  like  the  French  and  Austrian  codes,  a  paramount 
authority,  but  is  merely  subsidiary  to  the  Roman  and  provincial 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  These  local  customs  were  to 
have  been  collected  into  separate  codes ;  but  this  task  has  only 
been  performed  for  East  Prussia.t  This  example,  therefore,  of 
a  code  subsidiary  to  the  customary  law,  when  we  are  inquiring 
what  law  shall  be  subsidiary  to  a  code,  affords  no  assistance.  In 
the  Austrian  code  itself  there  is  a  provision  guarding  against  its 
own  omissions.  In  the  first  place,  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  the 
decision  of  analogous  cases  in  the  code,  (which  is  very  scanty  in 
its  provisions,)  and  if  this  fails,  to  the  law  of  nature^X  Those 
who  know  how  great  confusion  has  arisen  in  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence from  this  term,  will  tremble  at  the  sight  of  it,  even  where 
it  is  hot,  as  here,  synonymous  with  the  arbitraiy  legislation  of  the- 
courts. 

In  England,  where  the  body  of  jurisprudence  is  much  greater^ 
and  where  a  recourse  to  the  civil  law  is  out  of  the  question,  we  are 
aanguine  enough  to  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  give  to 
a  coide  an  exclusive  authority;  and  rather  than  declare  that  where 


*  On  tbii  subject  tee  Bleyer,  ibid.  p.  197. 

t  Sa^igny,  p.  85.  %  Ibid.  p.  lOT. 
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the  otfit  WM  stlent,  Aie  old  hw  shotild  be  refived,  we  woitM  gm 
to  fl  sopreme  court  of  appeal  it  sominary  juriMliction,  on  the 
report  of  an  inferior  coart  that  the  code  contained  no  promioa 
on  the  point.  The  principle  of  the  decision  being  statcti  by  dm 
high  court  ahould  be  added  to  the  code,  and  the  rule  be  considered 
8S  dating  from  the  promulgation  Of  the  code,  subject  to  be 
amended  by  parliament.  In  this  manner  justice  would  in  most 
eases  be  done  to  the  parties;  and  the  eyes  of  the  public  wonM  be 
more  opened  to  the  silent  legislation  of  the  courts.  The  great 
success  with  which  some  of  the  North  American  states,  and 
particularly  that  of  New  York,  have  revised  their  statutes,  incor- 
porating much  of  the  common  law,  and  amending  and  purging 
the  whole,  afford  the  strongest  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  can 
deal  in  the  same  manner  with  that  which,  in  the  main,  they  in- 
herited from  us.* 

But  granting  that  in  some  cases  injustice  will  be  done,  stilt  if 
{Fublic  grievances  can  on  the  tthole  be  lessened  by  the  formation 
of  a  code,  are  they  to  be  perpetuated  for  fear  of  some  rare  in- 
stances of  individual  hardship?  In  this,  as  in  evety  other  political 
measure,  there  is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil.  ^  C'est  mal  mi- 
sonner  contre  la  religion,*'  says  Montesquieu,  ^  d^  rassembler  dans 
un  grand  ouvrage  une  longue  Enumeration  des  maux  qu'elle  a 
produits,  si  Ton  ne  fait  de  mftme  celle  des  biens  qu'elle  a  ftiits.^ 

''  Not  only,  however,  (it  is  said,)  must  a  code  be  all-comprehensiTe, 
but  exceediDely  minute  and  particular.  For  suppose  it  merely  to  enun- 
ciate general  propositions,  principies  as  tfaev  are  called,  hardly  any  case 
can  be  decided  by  it ;  every  emergent  casef  ^  a  case  of  detail,  and  re- 
qaires  a  law  of  detail.  For  if  thefs  be  no  li^r  of  detail*  the  number  of 
argoments  and  oonsiderations  which  nay  be  brought  to  bear  on  every 
point  raised,  is  so  greats  and  the  value  of  each  so  diflerently  ettimafd 
by  different  minds,  and  the  k^cal  result  is  oonsequenlly  so  distant  and 
uncertain,  that  hardly  any  two  men  will  be  brought  to  the  sai 
elusion.    A  mere  law  of  principle,  therefore,  is  no  law  at  aU."$ 

The  above  objection  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
qoestion  of  a  code  is  discussed  with  ability,  but,  as  it  appears  lo 
us,  in  a  very  inconclusive  manner.  The  distinction  attempted  to 
be  raised  in  this  passage  between  a  law  of  principle  and  a  law  of 
detail,  does  not  in  fact  exist.     A  principle  of  law  is  a  legal  rule 

•  See  FarkM  m  tk§  tqmiy  Junidieiim  {f  At  Utiittd  Statu,  rUndon,  1830,)  in  te 
Introduction,  particularly  pp.  cxv. — ciix.  He  has  reprinted  (pp.  167 — t$i)  tbe 
K«Tised  Statutes  of  New  York  relating  to  Real  Ptopeftj,  where  tbe  whole  law  on  tlict 
dififetilt  Mbj6ct  it  laid  down  in  a  elear^  succinct  and  iMtbodioal  form* 

t  We  are  not  rare  that  we  understand  tbit  phrase,  bat  conclude  that  an  "  emerynt 
case"  is  a  case  as  it  arim^emergit. 

t  A  Discouiae  on  the  Pfesent  Statt  ci  the  Lair  of  Eodand,  by  John  Bsmard 
Byies,  Esq.,  p.  96. 
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m  gnerd  teiins«  Whether  <hat  rule  it  of  wide  or  nar« 
row  epplicalioii  nakes  no  diflerence;  it  is  equally  a  prindple. 
Eiferj  decision,  even  of  the  most  trivial  point,  is  founded  on  some 
principle.  When  the  Court  of  Chancery  decrees  that  a  tenant  in 
tail  cannot  cut  down  certain  trees  because  they  are  ornamental,  if 
its  judgment  is  founded  on  the  most  special  circumstances,  still  it 
goes  on  the  principle  that  all  persons  in  those  circumstances  will 
be  ainilarly  restramed.  It  is  necessaiy  to  guard  against  the  error 
of  sttpposmg  that  because  a  rule  of  law  embraces  only  a  few 
cases,  it  is  not  a  principle.  The  most  minute  regulations  may  be 
stated  til  the  most  general  terms.  A  law  of  detail,  therefore,  not 
only  can,  but  must  be  a  law  of  principle;  and  so  far  from  its 
being  true  that "  a  law  of  principle  is  no  law  at  all,''  it  is  certain 
diat  there  can  be  no  law  which  is  not  a  law  of  principle.  The 
more  perfect  a  code  is,  Uie  more  detailed,  minute  aiid  specific 
will  be  its  provisions. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  must  learned  judges,  now  acquainted 
with  the  law,  and  capable  of  rapid  decision,  go  once  more  to 
school,  and  keep  litigants  in  suspense  while  they  are  learning  the 
law?  Admitting  that  they  are  capable  of  rapid  decision,  we 
answer  that  they  will  have  no  law  to  learn.  The  law  will  in  sub*- 
stance  be  the  same,  and  the  judge  who  originally  mastered  it  in 
the  old  shape,  vrill  find  it  republished  in  the  new.  The  change 
will  have  been  wrought  in  form  al6ne,  and  what  was  tediously 
picked  out  of  volumes  vrill  reappear  embodied  in  a  chapter.  If 
doubts  e&ist,  by  contrast  and  comparison  they  will  be  fully 
brought  into  view.  Therefore,  at  the  very  outset,  the  labour  of 
the  judges,  and  the  consec[uent  occupation  of  public  time,  will 
rather  be  diminished  than  increased;  and  it  will  appear  that  these 
learned  individuals,  of  whose  toil  the  opponents  of  a  code  are  so 
tender,  have  been  undergoing  greater  fatigue  through  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  their  advocates. 

Some  again  object  that  if  we  obtain  one  code  we  shall  soon 
want  anouer,  and  that  the  spirit  of  change  having  once  gone 
forth,  can  never  be  again  confined.  This  argument,  however^ 
implies  the  mistaken  notion  which  we  have  so  often  noticed,  that 
codification  is  the  making  of  new  law.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
end  to  change;  but  there  is  an  end  to  arrangement:  and  when 
the  laws  are  once  compiled  in  a  convenient  form,  the  fusion  which 
they  have  undergone  will  increase  their  permanency,  because  it 
will  make  their  excellence  more  evident. 

"  Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly,"  says  Mr.  Meyer,  "  that  codifica- 
tion is  neither  the  source  nor  occasion,  nor  even  the  pretext  of  a  succes- 
sion of  laws,  than  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  all  countries, 
even  In  those  where  it  never  has  been  intended  to  establish  or  sanction  a 
positive  and  written  code  of  laws.    Even  England  itselfy  the  great  main- 
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tainer  of  cnstotiiary  ham,  wliore  the  ponibilifty  md  nsefoliiess  of  a  pod- 
Itve  legislation  has  only  within  a  few  y«an  besn  discussed  or  sospeoled^ 
is  in  this  respect  subject  to  the  same  evils  as  France  and  Fnusia»  Aurtoa 
and  Bavaria.  The  most  learned  English  writers  make  the  sune  oom- 
plaints  with  regard  to  the  multitude  of  new  statutes,  as  the  jurists  of 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  on  the  interminable  snccessioo 
of  laws.*'— D«  Id  Co<U/icatum,  p.  198. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  object  that  a  code  having  beeu  oooe 
formed,  up  change  can  afterwards  be  made.  If  a  code  could, 
like  that  of  Lycurgus,  be  considered  as  perpetuating  a  certain 
collection  of  laws,  this  objection  would,  indeed,  be  fiital.  For 
after  undergoing  the  process  of  codification,  the  law  may  still  be 
either  bad  or  good*  In  its  substance  no  change  is  necessarily 
made.  You  may  codify  the  fictitious  processes  of  fines  and  reco- 
veries, the  distinction  of  equitable  and  legal  estates,  the  aoomaloos 
machinery  of  gavelkind  and  copyhold  tenures,  and  establish  tbe 
litigious  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  in  ike  titles  and  sections  of 
a  digest.  A  law  to  be  decyphered  from  cases  is  sometimes  ba^, 
and  always  uncertain.  By  codification  it  is  rendered  certain,  aod 
only  remains  bad.  If  bad  it  is  for  ever  to  jemain,  what  greater 
benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  people  than  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Report-law?  But  a  sovereign  authority  cannot  limit  itself, 
and  it  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  the  legislative  bodjf  will  have 
power  to  change  the  code.  Having  then  the  power,  is  it  not  pro- 
oable  that  they  will  have  the  best  opportunUy  of  improvement, 
when  the  existing  law  is  cleariy  ascertained,  when  all  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  one  subject  are  collected  together,  when  contra- 
dictory or  inconsistent  rules  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  most 
oppressive  hold  an  equally  important  place^th  the  most  salutary 
regulations?  Under  a  system  of  Report4aw,  no  one  of  these  ad- 
vantages exists.  The  law  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  nor  collected 
and  arranged ;  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  are  not  appa- 
rent; and  there  are  sleeping  laws  which,  though  as  valid  as  any 
other  act  of  tbe  legislature,  are  not  noticed  by  the  public  or  the 
profession,  because  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Reports.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertayiing  the  negative  fact,  that  no  law  exists  on  a 
given  point,  is  much  greater  under  such  a  system  than  is  generally 
believed.  It  happened  only  in  the  session  of  1829  that  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  rectify  a  certain  abuse:  after  a  discussion  on  more 
than  one  night  by  several  members,  it  was  at  length  discovered 
that  the  very  case  had  been  provided  for  by  a  statute  of  Anne ! 

So  far,  dierefore,  from  it  being  true  that  a  code  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  further  amendment  of  the  law,  a  process  equiva- 
lent to  codification  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  change.*   Other- 

**  "  Toate  legislation  existante  doit  6tre  connue  de  celui  qui  rent  r^diger  une  loi 
nouTeUe."    Meyer,  ib.  p.  Ml. 
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wiBe  we  are  legislatiog  blindfold,  and  either  seeking  cures  for 
imaginary  evils,  or  applying  improper  remedies  to  diseases  im- 
perfectly understood.  Bat  besides  die  increased  facility  of  amend- 
ment, there  would  likewise  be  a  greater  power  of  supplying  defi- 
ciencies in  the  law.  Before  the  separate  parts  of  any  system, 
even  if  it  is  the  work  of  one  hand,  are  collected  and  put  together, 
no  judgment  can  be  formed  either  of  its  symmetry  or  complete- 
ness. What  then  must  be  the  condition  of  a  body  of  law,  of 
which  some  parts  are  a  thousand  years,  some  six  months  old ; 
which  has  arisen  from  the  enactments  of  Saxon  kings,  of  Norman 
kings,  of  barons  and  of  parliaments;  from  the  feudal  law,  the 
Roman  law*  and  the  canon  law;  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of 
law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  from  local  customs  and  franchises : 
the  whole  administered  by  innumerable  tribunals,  and  applied  by 
dint  of  fiction  to  the  complicated  and  artificial  wants  of  a  highly 
civilized  community?  That  this  mighty  maze  of  law  contains  the 
most  valuable  materials,  even  Mr.  Bentham  acknowledges;  but 
to  allow  the  precious  ore  to  be  obscured  and  contaminated  by  the 
baser  substance  in  which  it  is  embedded,  is  a  wilful  and  wicked 
waste,  and  affords  an  instance  of  indolence  and  want  of  enter- 
prize,  which  in  their  private  concerns  few  persons  would  exhibit. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  bad  effect  of  such  remissness.  The  large 
admixture  of  absurdity  which  our  law  contains  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  confounding  the  good  and  bad  in  one  general 
censure ;  and  those  who  habitually  rail  at  all  existing  institutions, 
finding  that  much  is  hurtful,  conclude  that  the  whole  should  be 
repealed.  Hence  a  vague  feeling  of  insecurity  and  oppression  b 
generated,  which  belongs  to  a  part  only  of  our  system.  This, 
however,  is  an  error  of  which  the  public  at  large  can  never  be 
convinced ;  as  the  study  of  our  law,  even  in  particular  points,  is 
so  arduous  and  irksome,  that  few  who  do  not  make  it  their  pro- 
fession can  venture  to  undertake  such  a  severe  task;  Persons  of 
irery  ordinary  capacities  and  small  means,  availing  themselves  of 
the  education  which  is  everyday  more  easily  obtained,  may  attain 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions, and  natural  philosophy.  Whatever  they  acquire  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge  is  definite  and  satisfactory.  But  let  a 
question  of  law  affect  them;  be  their  ingenuity  ever  so  great,  their 
intellect  ever  so  cultivated,  still  the  masses  of  legal  lore,  confused 
by  contradictory  decisions — by  statute  contravening  statute — by 
the  probable  authority  of  dicta,  and  by  the  doubtful  value  of 
reports,  will  frustrate  their  utmost  diligence.    If  they  apply  to  the 

^  See  Foreign  Review,  part  ix.  p.  75 ;  Meyer,  ib.  p,  212,  ftoS;  also  Hume's reniarki, 
Htstorj  of  England,  at  the  end  of  Rictiard  III.    Bluckstone  and  the  common  lawyers 
are  very  on  willing  to  adroit  the  influence  of  the  civil  law  upon  our  jurisprudence. 
VOL.  VI.  WO.  XIl.  B  B 
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ablest  practitioiier>  dieir  inauiry  Btill  renuunt  mwatJrffwL    He 
refers  them  to  the  judge*  and  the  necessary  coasequeoce  deserves 
attention.     If  the  law  can  be  obtained  from  the  judge  alone*  the 
client  naturally  concludes  that  the  judge  is  the  maker  as  wdl  as 
dispenser  of  the  law,  and  that  the  avowed  principle  of  our  oonstii- 
tution,  in  theory  assuring  to  the  people  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
which  bind  them,  is  practicaUy  nullified  by  the  custom  of  die 
courts.    That  there  is  foundation  for  such  comphuut  u  universally 
agreed.    The  prevalence  of  the  evil,  to  a  certain  eatent*  is  mc»- 
dent  to  the  limited  powera  of  human  intellect.    But  why  such  an 
evil  should  needlessly  be  increased — ^wfay  it  should  be  repeatedly 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  die  community— why  the  law  should 
not  be  collected,  arranged,  amended,  and  declared^— why  the  cfii' 
minal,  condemned  to  an  ignominious  death.  Mid  the  suitor  decreed 
to  exchange  opulence  for  want,  should  not  be  enabled  to  peromve 
that  they  are  subject  not  to  the  will  of  the  judge  but  to  the  law, 
to  a  law  clearly  defined  and  established  by  the  legitimate  lawgivers 
of  their  country-^are  questions  for  the  existence  of  whidh  not  only 
the  opponents  of  a  code  are  deeply  responsible,  but  ail  those  wIm) 
sufier  so  important  a  matter  to  go  by  default,  and  waste  in  irreso* 
lute  indolence  the  hours  which  might  be  used  in  confenring  aa 
invaluable  boon  on  the  present  age,  and  on  posteri^  a  lasting 
benefit.    This  necessity  of  attending  at  an  early  period  to  die 
compilation  of  a  code,  is  doubly  necessary;  for  as  Thibaut,  the 
great  advocate  of  an  universal  code  for  Germany,  has  well 
remarked,  the  difficulty  increases  daily.    Every  year  produces  new 
laws,  new  decisions,  new  refinements  and  contrivances  of  lawyers 
to  evade  oppressive  enactments.    like  an  avalanche^  the  body  of 
law  is  continually  increasing  its  bulk  as  it  rolls  down  the  ateep  of 
time.    When,  therefore,  it  is  remembered  that  the  formation  of  a 
code  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  the  abrogation  of  old,  or 
the  substitution  of  new  law,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  ofiers.tbe 
best  means  of  rectifying  errors  and  supplying  deficiencies ;  that  it 
lessens  the  uncertainty,  expense,  and  chances  of  litigation ;  and 
that,  by  giving  an  increased  notoriety  to  the  criminal  law,  it  tends 
to  disseminate  the  doctrine,  that  punishments  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent, not  to  avenge  crime ;  we  cannot  but  hope  that  that  cauae, 
which  we  verity  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  will  make  its  way 
in  the  world,  that  cgnviction,  like  the  chastisement  of  heaven,  will 
come  with  a  sure,  if  a  slow  foot,  and  that  nations  will  at  length 
learn  to  see  their  true  interest.    Without  entering  into  the  large 
controversy  as  to  the  usefulness  of  establishing  an  universal  code 
for  all  Germany,  we  may  say,  that,  in  the  present  divided  state  of 
that  country,  such  a  measure  seems  quite  impracticable.    The 
efforts  of  her  philanthropic  jurists  must  therefore  be  confined  to 
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collecting  and  arraMing  the  law  of  die  separate  sta&es ;  who  will 
.thus  increase  the  efficiency  by  narrowing  the  field  of  their  exeiv 
tions.  Whether  such  independent  digests  would  eventually  retard 
or  discourage  the  formation  of  a  general  code^  let  otherB  decide. 
la  the  British  empire^  however,  the  tame  law  extends  its  force 
over  England  and  Ireland ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Scotland, 
where  an  extreme  jealousy  of  alteration  seems  to  prevail,  there  is 
in  these  islands  no  contest  between  separate  systems  of  jurispra- 
deace^  In  addition  to  this  advantage,  we  live  in  an  advancing, 
not  a  receding  age.  Our  improvements  are  gained  by  slow  and 
difficult  steps;  but  the  way  which  is  once  made  is  never  retraced. 
.In  this  respect  we  fulfil  a  condition  prescribed  by  a  great  philo- 
sopher—"  Optandum  esset  (says  JLord  Bacon)  ut  hujusmodi 
leguffl  instauratto  illis  temporibus  suscipiatur,  qus  anti^uioribuf, 
quorum  acta  et  opera  retractant,  litteris  et  rerum  cognitions  prsi- 
stiterint.  Quod  secus  in  opere  Justiniani  evenit.  Infelix  nam- 
que  esti  cum  ex  judicio  et  delectu  cetatis  minus  prudentis  et  eru- 
ditse  antiquorum  opera  mutilentur  et  recomponantur."*  If  it 
was  true  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  if  it  is  true  alio  of  some 
periods  of  our  history,  that  a  corrupt  and  slavish  generation  had 
lost  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  breathed  in  their  ancestors,  to  the 
present  age,  at  leastj  this  disgraceful  charge  is  not  applicable. 

Let  it  not,  then,  be  said,  that  the  opportunity  being  most  favour- 
able, the  means  in  our  power,  the  object  most  beneficial;  the  heart 
and  will  were  alone  wanting. 


Amr.  Ill.-^iSforta  ed  Analisi  degli  antichi  Romanzi  di  CataUtriti, 
e  deipoemi  romanzeschi  d^ Italia,  con  Dissertaziind  suit  origine^ 
sugV  isHiuti,  suite  cerimonie  de'  Cavalieri,  ecc,  conjigure  tratte 
dm  monumenti  d'arte,  del  Dottore  Giulio  Ferrario.    (History 
and  Analysis  of  the  Ancient  Romances  of  Chivalry,  and  of  the 
Romantic  Poems  of  Italy;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Origin, 
Institutions  and  Ceremonies  of  Knighthood,  8cc.  with  figures 
taken  from  Monuments  of  Art.    By  Dr.  J.  Ferrario.)    4  vols. 
8vo.     Milano.  1828-9. 
Whek,  forty  years  ago,  an  eloquent  writer,  indignant  at  the  first 
ominous  scene  of  violence  and  outrage  perpetrated  in  the  metro- 
polis of  France  against  an  exalted  and  ill-fated  lady,  exclaimed  in 
a  burst  of  impassioned  feeling,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone," 
he  illustrated  the  meaning  of  his  sentence  by  a  splendid  enume- 
ration of  the  qualities  which  he  considered  as  constituting  the 
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eMence  and  the  spirit  of  that  chivalry  of  which  he  deplored  tlie 
loss — *'  the  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  the  proud  sub- 
mission, the  dignified  obedience,  and  that  subordinaUon  of  the 
heart  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom — that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage 
while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched, 
and  uuder  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross* 
ness.**  That  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  in  theory  such  as 
Burke  here  describes  them  to  be,  we  can  believe;  that  they  were 
ever  put  into  general  practice,  even  in  the  golden  age  of  the  insti- 
tution, we  doubt;  that  they  continued  to  animate  the  breasts  of 
any  class  of  men  later  than  within  some  centuries  of  the  epoch  in 
which  Burke  wrote,  we  deny.  Chivalry  was  the  spiritualism  of 
feudality;  it  was  an  attempt  to  incarnate  a  pure  essence  on  a 
vicious  system :  the  intention  was  good,  and  some  good  it  cer- 
tainly produced*  *  While  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice 
were  too  imperfect  or  too  ineffectual  to  protect  the  weak  and  to 
restrain  the  strong,  chivalry  supplied  in  some  measure  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  social  state; — it  naturally  allied  itself  with  religion, — 
it  armed  itself  with  military,  power,  and  following  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  acted  against  the  arbitrary  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The 
age  of  chivalry  passed  away  with  that  of  feudality,  of  baronial  in- 
dependence and  popular  vassalage;  it  vanished  with  that  Gothic 
structure  on  which  it  bad  bestowed  a  certain  cast  of  rude  sym- 
metry and  grace.  Its  name,  and  certain  of  its  forms,  lingered  be* 
hind;  some  of  its  principles  became  engrafted  on  the  manners  of 
modern  society,  and  served  to  stimulate  individuals  to  deeds  of 
honour;  but  as  a  whole  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  fled,  it  had  dis- 
appeared even  in  France,  the  cradle  and  seat  of  the  institution, 
nearly  300  years  before  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

We  are  far,  therefore,  from  lamenting  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone;  we  prefer  our  less  gorgeous,  but  more  reasonable, — our 
more  popular  though  perhaps  more  vulgar  systems  of  com- 
munity; we  can  dispense  with  tournaments  and  courts  of  love, 
and  we  do  not  even  regret  the  plume  of  peacock's  feather,  or  the 
dtm  d^amoureuse  mercL  But  while  we  acknowledge  the  gradual 
improvement  of  mankiud  at  large,  while  we  feel  happy  to  live  in 
times  of  free  debates  and  constitutional  rights,  we  may  still  be 
allowed  to  pause  awhile,  and  to  cast  back  a  look  at  the  glimmer- 
ing vista  which  the  very  name  of  chivalry  calls  up  before  our  fancy — 
a  perspective  not  the  less  attractive  because  the  objects  are  seen 
through  the  mists  of  five  or  six  centuries,  like  a  meteor  through 
the  night  of  a  polar  winter.  To  the  investigator  of  the  annals  of 
mankind,  chivalry  shines  like  a  atar  leading. him  through  the 
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glooihy  barbarism  that  succeeded  the  overtlirow  of  the  clansic 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Home,  until  he  reaches  the  revival  of 
letters  and  the  brightening  period  of  modern  society. 

The  history  of  chivalry  has  been  treated  by  some  modern 
writers  with  the  same  supercilious  contempt  as  those  of  the  Cru- 
sades, of  the  monastic  orders,  and  of  the  other  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  if  all  in  it  were  barren  and  unprofitable*  From 
such  intolerant  philosophy  we  dissent,  holding  as  we  do  that  in 
almost  every  human  institution  are  to  be  traced  elements  of  good, 
and  lessons  applicable  to  future  ages,  if  we  set  about  honestly 
looking  for  them.  In  the  case  of  chivalry  we  find  that  its  prin- 
ciples, exaggerated  and  fantastic  as  they  were,  did  much  towards 
modifying  the  injustice  and  softening  the  ferocity  of  military  feu- 
dalism; its  very  aberrations  had  often  a  spiritual  pretext,  its  pride 
tended  to  raise  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  if  chivalry  produced 
many  apostates,  this  is  a  fate  it  has  shared  in  common  with  the 
noblest  institutions,  even  with  those  of  much  loftier  origin. 

The  work  before  us  purports  fully  to  illustrate  the  origin,  the 
constitutions,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  manners  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  natural  transition,  to 
trace  their  influence  on  literature,  as  exhibited  in  the  numerous 
romances  and  romantic  poems  to  which  they  have  given  birth. 
As  the  romantic  and  chivalric  epopese  form  one  of  the  richest 
branches  of  Italian  poetry.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  especially  applied 
himself  to  analyse  and  review  the  brilliant  specimens  of  this 
species  of  composition  which  Italy  produced  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Chivalry,  viewed  as  a  distinct  order  in  the  social  state,  was  the 
offspring  of  feudality.  The  epoch  of  its  origin  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  ascend  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  century:  knighthood,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted previously  as  a  mere  ceremony,  in  which  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  military  profession  received  their  first  arms,  and 
Tacitus  mentions  its  existence  among  the  ancient  German  nations. 
It  was  to  them  as  the  assuming  the  to^a  to  the  young  Romans, 
after  which  they  were  considered  as  eflective  members  of  the  re- 
public. The  Romans  themselves  borrowed  the  custom  and  so- 
lemnly invested  their  young  patricians  with  the  rank  of  knight. 
The  young  Caesars  who  were  admitted  to  this  honour  were  styled 
Principes  juventuiis,  and  Gajus  Caesar,  adopted  by  Augustus, 
was  the  first  to  attain  this  title.  Among  the  Longobards,  the 
sons  of  their  kings  were  not  allowed  to  sit  at  their  father's  table 
unless  they  had  received  the  sword  from  the  chief  of  another 
nation.  In  subsequent  ages  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
cingulum  militare  or  sword  belt,  and  the  young  men  invested  with  it 
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were  called  mihtes,  by  which  appellation  the  cavalry  was  dis^n* 
guished.  But  chivalry,  considered  as  an  association  bestowing 
high  rank  and  privilege  in  the  state  and  in  the  militia,  having  its 
degrees  of  noviciate  and  of  preferment,  subject  to  fixed  regula- 
tions,  and  bound  by  oath  to  certain  duties,  the  chivalry  in  short 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  affords  an  inexhaustible  theme  to  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  begins  to  appear  in  history  as  a  dignity,  and 
is  recorded  in  public  acts  only  about  the  end  of  the  second  or 
Carlovingian  dynasty.*  It  is  true  that  romancers,  availing  them* 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  fiction,  and  perhaps  ignorant  themselves 
of  the  history  of  ages  past,  have  spoken  of  such  institution  as  if 
existing  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  but  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  oldest  of  these  writers  lived  at  least  three  centuries  after 
^  that  monarch,  when  chivalry  was  in  its  full  splendour,  and  that 
therefore  they  assumed  its  existence  and  painted  with  its  brilliant 
colours  their  narratives  of  anterior  events. —  Ferrario,  vol.  i. 
p.  J39— 147. 

The  institution  of  the  twelve  peers,  (six  laical  and  six  eccle- 
siastical,) which  formed  the  high  court  of  the  kingdom,  dates 
likewise  only  from  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  or  rather  of  his  suc- 
cessor Philip  Augustus,  under  whom  we  find  also  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France.  John  of  England  vras 
summoned  before  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur.  Before  that  epoch  all  the  barons 
who  relieved  of  the  crown  were  styled  peers,  or  equals.  The 
name  of  Palatins,  afterwards  Paladins,  arose  from  the  office  of  the 
Comites  Palatii,  who  ware  high  magistrates  or  chancellors  of  the 
kingdom,  and  resided  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  a  dignity  that 
existed  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  even  under  the  kings  of 
the  first  race. 

From  the  old  ceremony  of  Teutonic  and  Roman  knighthood, 
from  the  fabulous  legends  of  Charlemagne's  exploits,  the  mixture 
of  religious  aiid  military  feelings  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades, 
.  .  and  the  natural  love  of  men  for  distinction,  arose  the  chivalric  in- 
y^  stitutions  which  were  by  degrees  carried  to  a  singular  degree  of 
refinement  and  exaltation,  and  patronized  by  monarchs  from  a 
political  view  of  binding  the  Mill  and  checking  the  power  of  the 
nobility. 

"  When  the  French  government,  (says  our  author,  who  himself 
(Quotes  from  the  learned  Sainte-Palaye,)  emerged  out  of  the  cbaos  of 
troubles  which  accompanied  the  extinction  of  the  second  dynasty^  the 
royal  authority  made  itself  better  respected  j  things  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect, laws  were  enacted,  and  communes  formed,  freedoms  were  granted 
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to  towns,  and  fendal  tenure  became  subject  1 1^  a  more  regular  form  and 
discipline.  The  great  barons  wishing  to  dra^  r  closer-  the  bonds  of  fen« 
dality,  added  to  the  ceremony  of  homage  I  bat  of  conferring  arms  on 
tbeir  yoong  vassak,  whom  they  took  out  for  i  be  first  time  on  their  ex- 
peditions. They  afterwards  granted  a  similai  investilure  to  volunteers^ 
who  without  holding  any  Unure  of  them,  offdred  their  services  through 
desire  of  glory.  The  honour  of  receiving  arms  in  presence  of  a  nume- 
rous and  noble  assembly,  the  distribution  o :  dresses,  pelisses,  cloaks, 
swords  and  jewels,  beside  gold  and  silver  whi  :h  were  lavished  on  those 
occasions,  and  the  pride  of  appearing  worthy  of  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, were  powernil  attractions  to  young  men,  especially  of  narrow 
fbrtoaes  .  •  .  Many  youths  of  gentle  lineage,  but  orohan  or  destitute, 
were  Ukewise  brooght  up  at  the  court  ^  some  great  lord,  or  in  some  of 
the  hospices  which  were  supported  for  the  purpose  by  baronial  monifi- 
ceDoe,  and  where  they  received  their  first  in^tmctians,  to  enter  after- 
wards their  patron's  service  as  varlets  or  pagesv  This  was  the  onW  re- 
source in  those  turbulent  ages,  when  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
crown,  circumscribed  within  narrow  bounds,  could  not  afford  nobler  or 
more  advantageous  employment  to  those  who  wished  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  or  the  state.  It  was  not  then  considered  a  de- 
gradation for  a  young  gentleman  to  enter  the  service  of  a  baron,  it  was 
bat  an  exchange  of  personal  services  for  past  care  and  future  patronage. 
The  household  of  the  great  lords  were  composed  like  those  of  kings, 
having  corresponding  officers.  The  first  situation  given  to  youths  just 
emerged  from  infancy  was  that  of  varkt  or  domceUus,  Italic^  donzello  / 
as  such  they  served  their  masters  and  mistresses,  carried  their  messages, 
attended  them  in  their  journeys,  visits  and  hunting  parties,  and  some- 
times waited  on  them  at  table.  The  first  lessons  they  received  (and  the 
task  of  instructing  them  devolved  chidly  on  the  ladies)  were  of  piety 
to  God  and  devotion  to  the  fair.  Their  religion  was  of  course  encum-> 
bered  with  superstition,  but  their  catechism  of  love  was  singularly  refined, 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  their  principles  and  to  guard  against  the 
aberrations  of  youth,  they  were  made  to  select  early  a  lady  among  the 
most  noble  and  virtUQUs  at  court,  to  whom  they  devoted  all  their  senti- 
ments and  all  their  actions.  They  were  at  the  same  time  exercised  in 
gymnastic  and  martial  games,  and  taught  to  venerate  above  all  the  august 
character  of  chivalry." 

The  next  step  in  a  young  man's  career  was  that  of  s(]|^uire,  which, 
was  attainable  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  promotion  was  ac- 
companied by  a  religious  ceremony.  The  oflSciating  clergyman 
took  from  the  altar  a  belt  and  a  sword,  blessed  them  and  girded 
tbem  on  the  candidate.  This  ceremony  was  similar  to  the  ancient 
installation  of  knight,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  mistake  we  have 
aHuded  to  about  the  date  of  the  institution  of  chivalry.  The 
squires  were  classed  according  to  the  offices  they  held;  there 
were  the  squire  of  the  chamber  or  chamberlain,  the  carving  squire , 
Ae  squire  cellarer^  the  groom  of  the  stables,  and  the  squire  of 
honour,  whose  special  office  it4vas  to  attend  the  person  of  the  knight 
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or  lady;  others  took  care  of  their  master's  arms  and  armotir^  and 
went  their  rounds  at  night,  and  visited  the  ramparts  of  the  caslie. 
When  the  lord  went  to  combat,  he  was  attended  by  some  of  hia 
chosen  squires,  who  carried  his  arms,  led  his  war  horse,  and  then 
fell  back  behind  their  master  when  in  actual  engagement,  ready 
to  assist  him  if  wounded,  or  to  supply  him  with  fresh  horses  and 
weapons.  The  courts  of  the  barons  afforded  a  good  school  of 
amrtoisie;  becoming  manners,  a  modest  yet  manly  bearing,  and 
a  graceful  address  were  qualities  requisite  in  a  squire.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  ladies  and  of  their  damsels  was  calculated  to  inspire 
him  with  that  respectful  attention  to  the  sex  which  by  depeea 
became^  and  long  continued,  a  national  feature  of  the  French 
character* 

The  age  in  which  a  squire  was  admissible  to  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years,  except  for  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  in  cases  of  young  men  of  extraordinary  merit. 
The  ceremony  of  admission  was  peculiarly  solemn. 

*'  Aher  undergoing  a  severe  fast  and  spending  whole  nights  in  prayer 
in  the  company  of  a  clergyman  and  of  bis  ^dfatbers,  the  candidate 
confessed  aod  received  the  sacrament ;  be  then  took  a  bath,  coming  oat 
of  which  he  clothed  himself  in  snow  white  garments,  symbolic  of  the 

Snrity  required  by  the  order  be  was  going  to  enter,  and  thus  accootred, 
e  repaired  to  the  church  or  the  hall  where  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place,  bearing  a  knightly  sword  suspended  from  his  neck,  whick 
the  clergyman  took  and  blessed,  and  then  returned  to  bim.  The 
candidate  then  proceeded  with  folded  hands  and  knelt  before  the  pre* 
siding  knight,  who,  after  some  questions  about  his  motives  and  purposes 
in  requesting  admission,  administered  to  him  the  oaths  and  granted  his 
request.  Some  of  the  knights  present,  sometimes  even  ladies  and  dam- 
sels, handed  to  him  in  succession  the  spurs,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  hauberk, 
the  armlet  and  gauntlet^  and  lastly  he  girded  the  sword.  He  then 
knelt  again  before  the  president,  who  rising  from  his  seat  gave  him  the 
colade,  which  consisted  of  three  strokes  with  the  flat  of  a  sword  on  the 
shoulder  or  neck  of  the  candidate,  accompanied  by  the  words:  uitke 
name  of  God,  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George^  I  make  thee  a  knight,  be 
valiant,  courageous  and  hyal!  Then  he  received  his  helmet,  his  shield 
and  spear,  and  thus  the  investiture  ended." — vol.  i.  p.  166. 

The  three  blows  were,  like  most  other  ceremonies  of  chivalry, 
symbolic,  and  meant  as  a  warning  to  the  young  knight  to  be  pre* 
pared  for  hardships  and  dangers  m  the  fulfilment  of  his  vocation. 

A  double  coat  of  mail,  sword  proof,  a  stout  lance,  a  surcoat 
emblazoned  with  armorial  devices,  these  were  exclusively  worn  by 
knights ;  squires  had  only  a  slight  hauberk,  a  shield  and  a  sword. 
The  clokes  of  knights  were  scarlet  lined  with  fur;  their  vizors, 
their  spurs,  the  bridles  of  their  horses  were  ornamented  with  gold ; 
silver  was  the  distinction  of  squires.    To  the  names  of  the  former 
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were  prefixed  the  titles  of  She,  Messire,  Dan^  and  Dame  and 
Madame  to  those  of  their  ladies,  whilst  the  squires  were  styled 
Monsieur  and  Danunseau,  and  their  wives  Demoiselles.  Knights 
alone  had  a  right  to  use  seals  engraved  with  arms.  In  short,  no 
man,  however  high  might  be  bis  birth,  was  considered  as  a  free 
s^ent  and  an  effective  member  of  the  state,  until  he  was  admitted 
to  knighthood.  Other  solid  advantages  pertained  to  the  order* 
A  knight,  like  the  old  Roman  soldier,  was  free  of  taxes  on  pro- 
visions, and  tolls  on  the  road;  all  barriers  were  thrown  open  be- 
fore him.  His  appearance  and  dress  sufficiently  proclaimed  his 
rank.  If  he  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was  exempted 
from  fetters  or  chaius,  and  allowed  a  certain  liberty  within  the 
precincts  of  the  place  of  his  confinement.  The  aide^hevels 
or  chivalry  tax  was  levied  on  four  occasions  on  the  vassals  of  a 
kuigbt:  1st,  on  the  installation  of  his  eldest  son:  2nd,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters:  3dly,  on  the  occasion  of  his  crossing 
the  sea  to  the  Holy  L^nd :  4thly,  to  defray  his  ransom.  Ransoms, 
which  were  valued  generally  at  one  year's  revenue  of  the  captive, 
formed  an  occasional  item  in  the  revenue  of  a  knight.  The  cus- 
tom of  prisoners  paying  a  ransom  was  continued  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century  among  Christian  nations,  and  in  the  East  it  pre*^ 
vails  to  this  day. 

As  it  often  happened  that  a  knight  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  person  and  property  of  an  heiress  or.  widow  who  was  attacked 
or  threatened  by  some  violent  neighbour,  whilst  her  natural  pro* 
tectors  were  perhaps  dead  or  far  away,,  it  also  followed  not 
unfrequently  that  the  defender  married  his  fair  protegee,  and  thus 
acquired  wealth  and  power. 

An  essential  prerogative  of  a  knight  was  that  of  conferring 
knighthood  on  another.  When  cited  to  appear  before  a  court  of 
justice,  a  knight  was  treated  with  peculiar  regard ;  if  he  obtained 
a  favourable  sentence,  he  was  entitled  to  double  costs  from  his 
adversaries,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  condemned,  he  also 
paid  a  double  fine.  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  read  that  at 
the  siege  of  Dun-la-Roy  in  1411,  knights  had  to  carry  eight 
fascines,  while  squires  carried  only  four. 

As  knights  had  been  originally  the  heads  and  distributors  of 
justice,  so  they  retained  for  a  long  time  the  privilege  of  filling 
some  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  magistracy.  They  sat  in  the, 
council  of  the  king,  and  were  likewise  employed  in  negotia- 
tions and  embassies,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  ecclesias* 
tics#  By  degrees,  however,  and  with  a  view  to  check  their  power, 
a  third  order  was  instituted  for  the  professors  of  law  and  of  letters» 
which  innovation  sorely  wounded  tlie  pride  of  the  old  military 
knights,  who  despising  the  lawyers  and  the  learned^  absented 
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themaelves  altogether  from  the  parlkinients  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  thus  left  the  field  of  legislation  and  administration  open  to 
the  plebeians,  or  tiers  itai.  This  was  a  fetal  blow  to  the  fendal 
power  and  served  to  accelerate  its  fall. 

fiut  as  it  happens  in  general  that  great  political  changes  are 
the  result  of  many  causes,  so  we  find  that  the  decay  of  chivalry 
was  brought  about  gradually  and  through  various  symptoms. 
The  rninous  ware  of  the  Crusades,  which  impoverished  the  ooblea, 
the  expensive  pageants  of  the  tournaments,  which,  though  inter- 
dicted by  the  church,  became  more  and  more  frequent,  the  nume- 
rous creatioBs  of  knights  who  had  not  been  previously  trained  up 
by  a  preparatory  dieci|4ine>  but  were  mere  lawless  adventurers, 
tlieir  broils  among  themselves,  their  insubordination  towards  Ae 
orown  now  become  more  jealous  of  its  power,  their  oppression 
on  the  commons,  all  these  tended  to  degrade  knighthood.  Ihtriog 
the  disturbed  reign  of  Charles  VL,  knights  took  an  active  part  in 
the  various  factions  that  desolated  the  kingdom.  Charles  VII. 
by  instituting  the  gendarmerie,  a  permanent  and  regularly  em- 
bodied and  well^lisciplined  militia,  gave  another  blow  to  chivahy. 
The  young  nobility,  attracted  by  novelty  and  by  the  prospect  of 
promotion,  enrolled  themselves  readily  in  the  new  corps.  By  de^ 
grees,  the  custom  of  creating  knights  on  the  field  of » battle  fell 
mto  disuse.  Francis  i.  was  one  of  the  last  that  undetweot  this 
ceremony  at  the  battle  of  Marignano.  Tournaments  were  also 
discontinued  after  that  fatal  one  in  which  Henry  II.  received  hb 
death  blow.  The  increasing  employment  and  the  improved  tac- 
tics of  the  infantry,  which  has  always  been  the  popular  arm,  dimi- 
nished the  importance  of  a  cavalry  of  knights,  who  had  consti- 
tuted formerly  the  only  effective  force  of  the  state.  And  latterly 
the  introduction  of  fire  arms,  which  changed  the  whole  method 
of  warfare,  put  combatants  on  a  footing  of  equaKty,  and  rendered 
armour,  and  spears,  and  shields,  useless  incumbrances,  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  institution  of  chivalry,  at  least  as  a  feudal 
order,  the  forms  and  the  name  still  remaining  as  an  honourable 
distinction  bestowed  by  sovereigns  on  persons  of  distinguished 
merit  or  exalted  rank. 

The  abuses  and  excesses  by  vrhich  old  chivalry  was  disgraced 
in  the  persons  of  many  of  its  adepts,  have  been  recorded  by  the 
chroniclera  and  historians  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we  read  of 
a  Count  of  Montmorency  plundering  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  of 
other  knighted  barons  turning  highwaymen  and  stopping  travel- 
lers,— when  we  peruse  the  details  of  the  horrors  committed  bj 
De  Montfort  and  his  accomplices  against  the  unfortunate  Albi« 
genses,  we  know  not  what  to  think  of  their  loyalty  and  piety.  With 
regard  to  their  gallantry,  we  shall  presently  see,  in  speaking  of 
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the  courts  of  lo?e,  that  it  was  often  neither  purer  nor  more 
honourable. 

''  But  how  can  we  conceive/*  exclaims  Dr.  Ferrario^  ''  in  reading  of 
80  many  disorders  and  enormities^  that  the  precepts  of  chivalry  inculcated 
nothing  but  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  honour  and  humanity } 
and  yel  this  anomaly  is  incontestibly  proved  ....  It  is  also  true  that 
many  knights  there  were,  who  faithful  to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  ex- 
hibited in  themselves  tnie  models  of  military  honour  and  of  social  virtues, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  chivalry  to  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce such  exampks  io  an  age  so  ignorant  and  ooirup4."--*iol.  i.  p«  209. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Courts  of  Love.  These  singular  tri- 
banala  originated  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  Those  beau- 
tiful regions,  which  long  constituted  a  separate  country,  distinct 
from  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  diflfered  not  less  from  the 
latter  in  their  language  and  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Tbe  languecPae  or  langue  romane  had  in  its  harmonious  structure 
and  etymology  a  closer  affinity  to  that  of  Rome  tfian  the  langue 
d^cil  or  French  Walloon,  the  parent  of  modem  French.  In 
their  taste  and  fancy  also,  the  Proven9al  poets,  unacquainted  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  with  classical  models,  betrav  a  greater 
affinity  to  the  didactic^  erotic  or  satyrical,  but  still  formal  and  • 
unimaginative  literature  of  the  lower  ages  of  Latinity,  than  to  the 
wiM  and  fresh  nMnantic  fancies  of  the  Northern  muse.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  of  the  innumerable  romances  and  romantic 
poems  about  heroic  and  supernatural  achievements  of  knights 
and  Paladins,  hardly  any  one  can  be  traced  to  a  Provencal  origin, 
and  that  roost  of  them  were  written  in  the  comparatively  rude 
language  of  the  country  north  of  the  Loire,  or  old  French.  In- 
deed the  remains  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  like  the  teles 
of  the  early  Itelian  novelists,  are  more  valuable  as  descriptions  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  than  for  any  intrinsic  merit  either  of  in- 
vention or  execution.  The  mixture  of  licentiousness -and  ele- 
gance, of  ingenuousness  even  in  guilt,  of  simplicity  and  sincerity 
united  to  the  grossest  corruption  of  morals,  which  those  manners 
preeent,  is  striking  and  appalling.  The  institution  of  chivalry, 
with  all  its  pageants,  if  it  did  not  originate  tn  Provence,  found 
there  a  congenial  soil  in  which  it  throve  in  wild  luxuriance  and 
extended  its  branches.  One  of  these  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Conrto  of  Love.  M.  Raynouard*  has  given  a  good  account 
of  those  extraordinary  tribunals  and  their  jurisdiction,  which  he 
took  in  great  measure  from  a  work  nearly  forgotten,  styled  **  De 
Arte  Araatoria  et  Reprobatione  Araons,"  written  by  Maistre 
Andr£,  Chaplain  at  the  Royal  Court  of  France  about  1170, 

^  Chofz  de  po6f!et  origioales  deft  Troobadoon. 
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Those,  however,  who  associate  invariably  the  idea  of  chivalry 
with  that  of  efFeminate  gallantry,  mistake  the  chivalry  of  one 
epoch  and  country  for  the  whole  history  of  the  order.  Chivalry, 
like  all  other  widely  diffused  institutions,  was  modified  in  its  cha- 
racter by  that  of  the  people  who  adopted  it;  in  Spain  it  was  reli- 
gious, honourable  and  stern ;  in  northern  France,  gallant,  romantic, 
but  turbulent;  in  Provence,  amorous,  lady-serving,  and  dissolute. 

The  Courts  of  Love  consisted  of  an  indefinite  number  of  married 
ladies,  presided  by  a  princess,  or  wife  of  a  sovereign  baron.  The 
Countess  of  Champagne  assembled  one  of  sixty  ladies.  Nostra* 
damns  mentions  ten  ladies  as  sitting  in  the  court  of  Signa  ia 
Provence,  twelve  in  that  of  Romanin,  fourteen  in  Avignon. 
Knights  also  sometimes  sat  in  them.  Queen  Eleanor,  consort 
of  I^uis  VII.,  ttid  afterwards  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  held  a 
Court  of  Love.  This  princess,  who  was  niece  to  the  celebrated 
Count  of  Poictiers,  was  the  means  of  spreading  in  northern 
France  the  gallantry  and  customs  of  the  south,  greatly  to  the 
scandal  of  the  old  French  Walloon  knights;  she  encouraged  the 
Troubadours,  who  sung  her  praises,  especially  Bernard  de  Ven- 
tadour,  who  continued  to  address  his  verses  to  her  after  she  was 
Queen  of  England.  Her  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Count 
of  Champagne,  presided  likewise  over  several  Courts  of  Love,  as 
well  as  Sybilla  of  Anjou,  Countess  of  Flanders,  also  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne. 

The  Troubadours  bad  invented,  among  other  species  of  com- 
positions, one  which  they  called  Tenson^  probably  from  the  Latin 
contentio,  which  was  a  sort  of  dialogue  in  verse  between  two 
poets,  who  questioned  each  other  on  some  refined  p<nnts  of  love's 
casuistry,  such  as :  **  one  lover  is  iealous  and  feels  alarmed  at  a 
straw,  another  is  so  confident  of  his  mistress's  faith  that  be  does 
not  perceive  even  just  motives  of  suspicion ;  it  is  asked,  which  of 
the  two  feels  most  love,  &c.  V  The  answers  were  equally  in- 
genious, and  the  debate  was  often  referred  to  the  courts  of  love 
for  a  final  decision.  These  decisions  were  registered  and  formed 
a  sort  of  statute  book  of  the  "  gay  science."  These  tensons  were 
also  called  jok/ji'  {Tamour,  and  the  decisions  Lous  arrets  d^amours. 
Raymond  de  Miraval  and  Bertrand  d*Allamanon  had  a  tenson  in 
which  the  question  was,  "  which  of  the  two  nations,  Provencal 
or  Lombard,  meaning  thereby  Italian,  was  the  most  noble?" 
Raymond  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Provencals  as  having  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  poets  or  Troubadours.  The  question 
was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Pierre-a-feu  and  Signe,  and  wras 
of  pourse  decided  in  favour  of  Provence. 

But  other  and  less  hypothetical  matters  were  also  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  of  love  for  final  judgment.    Lovers  complaining 
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of  the  infidelity  of  their  mistresses,  ladies  complaining  of  their 
lovers'  neglect,  or  visbing  to  have  an  authorization  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  chains,  these  appealed  often  in  person  to  the 
courts  of  love  with  as  much  earnestness  and  gravity  as  an  injured 
husband  would  sue  before  our  courts  for  a  separation  or  divorce. 
The  court,  it  appears,  summoned  the  accused,  who  submitted  to 
its  authority,  although  it  was  supported  only  by  opinion.  One 
knight  brought  a  charge  of  venality  against  a  lady  for  having  ac- 
cepted costly  presents  from  him  without  making  him  any  returns 
in  kindness.  Queen  Eleanor's  decision  was  that,  a  lady  ought 
either  not  to  accept  presents,  or  make  a  due  return  for  them. 
The  influence  of  Provencal  manners  on  chivalry  is  remarkable  in 
as  much  as  instead  of  combats  and  other  romantic  feats,  disputes 
of  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  knights  were  often  quietly  sub* 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  a  female  tribunal. 

The  morality,  if  we  may  use  such  a  misnomer,  of  the  Courts 
of  Love,  was  a  code  of  licentiousness  and  adultery,  mixed  with 
an  affected  display  of  refined  sentimentafity.  It  strictly  corre- 
sponds with  the  practice  of  (^icisbeism.  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  South  of  £urope,  only  stUriess  veiled  than  it  is  in  modem 
times.  The  unblushing  effronteiy  with  which  ladies  expressed 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  is  astonishing,  even  to  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  familiarity  of  the  cavalkri  serventi  and  cortejos 
of  the  two  southern  peninsulas.  A  few  extracts  from  the  ques- 
tions brought  before  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  of  the  judgment 
passed  thereon,  will  bear  us  out  fully  in  our  expression  of  unqua- 
lified reprobation  of  the  whole  system. 

A  question  was  laid  before  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  whe- 
ther love  can  exist  between  husband  and  wife  ?  The  Countess, 
after  prefaciug  that  she  and  her  other  ladies  were  always  ready  to 
give  advice  to  those  who  might  otherwise  err  in  the  articles  of 
love,  decided  that  "  there  can  be  no  love  in  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, because,  unlike  free  lovers  who  act  from  their  own  will 
and  favour,  married  people  are  bound  to  accede  to  their  mutual 
wishes,  and  cannot  deny  one  another.  There  can  be  no  jealousy 
between  them,  and,  according  to  rules,  without  jealousy  there 
can  be  no  love;  ergo,  &c."  And  this  precious  decision  from  a 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  herself  married,  is  dated  A.  D.  1 164. 
Kalend.  Mail. 

A  young  lady,  after  being  in  love  with  a  knight,  has  married 
another;  is  she  obliged  to  keep  away  her  first  lover,  and  refuse 
her  favour  to  him  ?  The  answer  of  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of 
Narbonne,  is,  that  the  marriage  bond  does  not  exclude  by  right 
the  former  attachment,  unless  the  lady  declare  that  she  meant  to 
abjure  love  for  ever. 
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Agftin:  a  knight  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  already  engagtd  to 
another;  she  however  promised  him,  that  if  she  ever  ceased  to 
love  his  rivaU  she  should  take  him  into  favour.  Afbr  a  short 
time  the  lady  married  her  first  lover.  The  knight  now  required  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise;  the  lady  refused,  saying,  that  although 
married,  she  still  loved  her  husband.  This  was  referred  as  a 
knotty  point  to  Queen  Eleanor,  who  replied  thus :  "  We  do  oot 
presume  to  contradict  the  sentence  of  the  Countess  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  has  solemnly  pronounced  that  there  can  be  no  true 
love  in  wedlock.  We  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  the  lady  in 
question  should  grant  her  love  to  the  woomg  knight.'* — Fenwio, 
vol.  i.  p*  302,  and  following. 

We  shall  give  no  more  of  this  wretched  jurisprudence,  observ- 
ing only  that  it  bears  throU|;hout  the  stamp  of  female  mind;  and 
we  are  far  from  saying  this  invidiously,  for  we  are  persuaded 
that  such  was  the  general  corruption  of  the  time,  that  had  the 
judgments  been  left  to  men,  they  would  have  been  still  more  gross 
and  immoral.  Besides,  we  are  of  opinion  that  men  give  the  tone 
to  the  females  of  a  country,  and  that  where  the  latter  are  corrupt 
it  is  originally  the  fault  of  the  former.  Indeed  we  find  that  it 
was  disreputable  for  a  lady  to  have  a  great  baron  for  her  lover,  as 
the  upper  classes  of  nobles  were  considered  too  debauched  and  too 
careless  of  their  own  and  their  mistresses'  reputations  to  deserve  the 
affections  of  a  female.  But  we  allude  to  certain  provisos  devised 
not  unskilfully  in  favour  of  the  sex:  for  instance,  we  find  that  a 
knight  who  had  contrived  to  keep  in  favour  with  two  ladies 
unknown  to  each  other,  is  sentenced  by  the  Countess  of  Flanders 
to  be  deprived  of  both,  and  inadmissible  to  the  love  of  any  other 
woman,  on  account  of  his  selfishness. 

It  might  be  urged,  however,  by  some  simple*minded  persons, 
that  all  this  meant  platonic  love,  a  sort  of  spiritual  affection,  for 
such  indeed  was  the  jargon  of  the  Troubadours ;  and  we  have 
heard  this  alleged  also  in  favour  of  the  cicisbeism  of  the  South. 
The  answer  is  short:  that  it  might  be  so  in  some  instances  is 
very  possible;  but  then  the  parties  were  virtuous  in  spite  of  those 
connections  and  of  the  danger  thev  incurred  through  them.  That 
this  was  far  from  being  generally  the  case,  however,  we  haye 
abundant  testimony  in  the  records  of  the  Troubadours  themselves. 

"  William  of  St.  Didier,  a  rich  and  valiant  knight^  and  an  accott- 
plisbed  Troubadour,  attached  himself  to  the  Marquise  of  PoUgoac,  a 
beautiful  woman,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  several  ballads,  addressed  to 
her  under  a  feigned  name.  The  Marquis  was  a  bon-homme^  fond  of  music, 
and  who  often  sang  the  ballads  of  St.  Didier.  The  Marchioness,  to  satisfy 
some  scruples,  wanted  the  consent  of  her  own  consort  before  she  granted 
favour  to  St.  Didier.     The  latter  then  composed  a  ballad,  in  which  he 
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iatmivcet « iitttlMiid  giwitiog  lo  his  wife  a  similar  pennissioiu  A*  tiie 
same  time  St.  Didier  told  his  good  friend  the  Marquis^  that  ihiz  was  a 
.  stratagem  which  he  employed  in  order  to  obtain  the  favours  of  a  hidy. 
Polignac  laughed  heartily  at  the  scheme,  learned  the  song  by  heart, 
repeated  it  to  his  wife,  and  told  the  latter  that  the  lady  for  whom  the 
ballad  was  made  ought  to  refuse  nothing  to  the  Troubadour.  The 
Marquise  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter.  But  this  is  not  aU.  In  order 
to  screen  his  intimacy,  St.  Didier  afiected  to  have  another  mistress;  and 
be  dissembled  so  well  that  the  Marquise  became  jealous,  and  determined 
to  take  revenge  accordingly,  after  the  manner  then  prevailing.  In  her 
intimacy  vntb  St.  Didier  she  had  employed  a  confidant,  a  handsoflse 
young  man*  and  she  now  fixed  her  tjta  on  him.  A  pikrimage  was 
arranged,  another  convenient  fashion  of  those  times.  The  Marquise  set 
off,  accompanied  by  her  new  lover,  and  followed  by  damsels  and  knights. 
They  stopped  at  the  castle  of  St.  Didier,  who  was  absent ;  but  his  ser- 
vants received  the  lady  and  her  suite  with  all  due  honours.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  spread,  after  which,  the  apartments  being  prepared  for  the 
night,  the  lady  took  her  young  favourite  to  St.  Didier*8  bed  room,  where 
they  retired  together.  Inis  occurrence  was  reported  about,  and  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  St.  Didier,  who,  after  the  first  moments  of  anger, 
consoled  himself  by  choosing  another  mbtress.  As  for  the  husband,  he 
was  either  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  or  did  not  believe  or  did  not  cars,  as  no 
farUier  mention  is  made  of  him.^ — vol.  i.  p»  291. 

What  can  we  think  of  the  manners  and  the  state  of  society  in  a 
country,  when  such  scenes  as  this  were  rehearsed  openly,  in  pre« 
sence  of  knights  and  damsels,  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  with  the 
connivance  of  his  servants  P  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  tale  of  which 
we  might  doubt  the  veracity ;  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand.  Some- 
times, however,  these  excesses  met  with  their  punishment,  and 
their  punishment  was  barbarous^  for  cruelty  and  lust  are  of 
near  kindred.  The  horrid  tale  of  the  Troubadour  William 
de  Cabettaing,  and  his  lord  Raymond  de  Segliano,  related  by 
Nostradamus  as  well  as  by  Boccaccio,  who  made  it  the  subject 
of  Tale  IX.  in  the  fourth  day  of  his  Decamerone;  the  similar 
story  of  Fayel  and  De  Coucy,  and  the  lamentation  of  Ignauris, 
given  in  an  ancient  fabliau,  prove  that  in  Provence,  as  elsewhere, 
the  disorders  of  morals  produced  the  usual  consequences,  revenge 
and  ferocity. 

There  was  a  code  of  love,  by  which  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
were  chiefly  guided.  A  fabulous  legend  was  related  of  its  being 
found  by  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court,  suspended  by  a  gold 
chain  from  a  tree.  This  code  contained  thirty*one  articles;  vre 
shall  quote  some  in  the  Latki  of  Maistre  Andr^:  "  Causa  conjugii 
ab  amore  non  est  excusatio  recta — Qui  non  celat,  amare  non 
potest — Nemo  duplici  potest  amore  ligari — Non  est  sapldum 
quod   amans   ab  invito   sumit  amante — Biennalis  viduitas  pro 
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amante  defuncto  superatiti  pnescribituramanti — Amor  nihil  potest 
amori  denegare — Amans  coamantis  solatiis  satiari  noo  potest — 
Yerus  amans  alterius  nisi  suae  coamantis  ex  affectu  non  cupit 
amplexus — Masculus  non  solet  nisi  in  plena  pubertate  amare — 
Novas  amor  veterem  compellit  abire — Unam  fsminam  nihil  pro- 
hibet  a  duobus  amari,  et  a  duabus  mulieribus  unum . .  /' — ^voi.  i. 
p.  Q87.  After  this  we  suppose  we  need  not  attach  much  credit  to 
the  assertions  of  Maistre  Andr£  and  other  Ti-oubadours^  that  tlieir 
love  was  not  sensual,  that  **  those  who  sought  sensual  gratification 
ought  to  keep  away  from  courts  of  love,  that  honour  alone  was 
to  be  sought  in  love/'  and  other  well-sounding  sentences*  In  all 
times  men  have  endeavoured  to  deceive  themselves  as  well  as 
others  on  these  subjects. 

Discretion,  however,  was  strongly  inculcated  to  the  favoured 
lover,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  the  code  of  love  says,  **  amor  raro 
consuevit  durare  vulgatus."  Violence  was  also  reprobated.  In 
short,  things  had  been  contrived  so  as  to  constitute  an  easy  syatem 
of  refined  profligacy.  And  many  of  these  Troubadours  went 
over  to  Palestine,  singing  pious  themes  and  erotic  lays  on  the 
same  harp ! 

We  fiud  in  a  collection  of  old  Italian  tales,*  remarkable  for  their 
graceful  simplicity  and  naivete  of  style,  a  troubadour  story,  in 
which  the  manners  of  the  times  are  strikingly  pourtrayed. 

**  At  a  court  held  for  the  iuvestitore  of  a  son  of  Raymond  II.  Coont 
of  Provence,  the  knights  entertained  the  company  by  composing  ballads 
and  tensons.  One  of  them  loved  a  handsome  lady  and  was  beloyed  by 
her,  but  be  never  avowed  bis  love  to  any  one.  The  others  wished  to 
make  bim  reveal  bis  secret.  On  the  evening  of  the  tournament,  bow- 
ever,  being  elated  by  bis  success  in  having  won  the  prize,  and  his  com- 
panions boasting  of  their  various  fortunes  in  arms  and  in  gallantry,  the 
knight  forgot  bis  discretion,  and  vaunted  the  beauty  of  bis  mistress. 
When,  however,  be  next  returned  to  her,  she  foibade  bim  bef  presence. 
The  knight  was  sore  at  heart,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  world,  letired 
to  a  hermitage,  unknown  to  every  one.  The  loss  of  the  courteoos  and 
valiant  knight  was  felt  by  all,  when,  after  some  time,  another  touma* 
ment  being  appointed,  he  suddenly  reappeared  and  won  the  day.  He 
was  then  requested  to  sing,  which  he  reifused  to  do  unless  bis  lady  made 
peace  with  bim.  The  latter,  on  being  informed  of  this,  said  she  should 
not  forgive  bim,  unless  a  hundred  barons,  a  hundred  knights,  and  a 
hundred  ladies,  were  to  cry  merqr  together,  without  knowing  whom 
they  asked  it  from.  The  knight  bethought  himself  a  long  time,  at  last 
he  composed  a  pretty  ballad,  which  ended  thus : 

Aissi  co'I  serf  qoe  cant  a  fait  lone  con  "  And  at  the  stag,  after  a  long  chase. 

Toroa  murir  als  crit  del  chastadors  comes  to  his  death  amidst  the  shouts  of 

Aissi  torn  eu,  dompna,  en  vostra  niers^       the  huntsmen,  thus  I  return,  O  Ladjr,  to 

crave  your  mtrcy." 

*  U  NoTellino,  o  le  Cento  Novelle  AuUcbe,  reprinted  at  BTilan,  1825. 
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Having  ascended  a  platform,  he  began  to  sing  this  strain  to  the  numerous 
company,  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of  knights  and  barons  and  ladies, 
among  whom  was  bis  mistress.  It  pleased  so  much,  that  at  the  termi- 
nation of  It  the  whole  company,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  repeated 
loudly  the  last  line  ending  in  menS.  This  answered  the  condition  im- 
posed by  the  lady,  her  lover  was  forgiven,  and  restored  to  favour." 

Several  causes  contributed,  in  the  13th  centuryyto  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Courts  of  Love,  the  dispersion  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, and  the  extinction  of  the  langue  dCOc.    The  terrible  wars 
of  religion  against  the  Albigenses,"^  the  sword  of  De  Montfort,  and 
th^^  faggots  of  the  Inquisitors,  scared  away  poetry  and  love,  such 
as  it  was,  from  those  desolate  countries.    Afterwards  Charles  of 
Aniou,  Cpunt  of  Provence,  having  removed  to  Naples,   took 
witn  him  many  of  the  knights,  ladies,  and  troubadours,  to  grace 
his  new  court.     Italian  became  the  favourite  language  of  the 
Amon  dynasty  at  Naples.    Joanna  I.,  during  her  forced  residence 
in  Provence,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  study  of  Provengal  poetry, 
but  in  vain;  and  when  thirty  years  after  she  adopted  Louis,  son 
of  Kin^  John,  who  was  the  head  of  the  second  bouse  of  Anjou, 
that  pnnce,  who  thus  became  possessed  of  Provence,  spoke  the 
langue  tPOil,  or 'of  northern  France,  and  had  no  taste  for  the 
Provencal,  the  language  of  his  adopted  country.     His  grandson 
Ren6»  also,  Count  of  Provence  in  the  15th  century,  with  whom 
the  great  northern  romancer  has  lately  made  us  so  well  acquainted, 
made  some  attempts  at  reviving  the  poetry  of  the  langue  dOe ; 
but  the  race  of  the  Troubadours  was  now  extinct,  and  the  only 
result  was  collecting  and  compiling  the  lives  of  the  old  Trouba- 
dours, by  the  Monk  of  the  isles  of  Hyeres,  and  after  him  by 
Hugues  de  St.  Cesaire. 

Another  cause  remains  to  be  assigned  for  the  extinction  of 
Provenfal  poetry,  and  this  was  the  removal  of  the  Papal  Court 
to  Avignon.  Although  the  Popes  were  themselves  natives  of  the 
South  of  France,  yet,  as  the  sovereigns  of  Rome,  they  held  in 
fact  an  Italian  court;  the  Italian  language,  thus  refined  by  the 
great  Tuscan  writers,  became  in  common  use  at  Avignon,  a  proof 
of  which  is,  that  Petrarch,  in  love  with  a  Provengal  lady,  made 
use  of  no  other  language  to  sing  of  bis  passion  and  to  praise  its 
object.  It  would  appear  also,  that  since  the  fatal  war  of  the 
Albi^enses,  a,  sort  of  hei;etical  taint  had  attached  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  the  language  of  that  persecuted  race;  and 
in  the  east  of  Spain  the  inquisition,  for  some  such  suspicion, 

*  We  ooght  not  to  confoand  the  Albigeiues  with  the  Wildenies  or  Vaudoii,  as  has 
been  done  purposely  by  the  enemies  of  the  latter.  The  tenets  of  the  Vaudois  are 
remarkably  pnre  and  eTangelical,  while  those  of  the  former  appear  to  have  been 
mixed  witK  superstition,  and  perhaps  tainted  with  Manicheisro. 
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pmpmely  destrojed  many  of  the  MSS.  in  the  IAm<mm  langwagt, 
an  idiom  of  common  origin  with  the  PrOTCti5aI,  or  langHt  a  Or. 

At  Toulouse,  however,  new  efforts  were  made  to  rcvirc  Ac 
latter.  After  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  barons  and  knights, 
the  cities,  and  especially  Toulouse,  had  prospered  by  trade,  and 
increased  in  population  and  wealth.  The  capitoub  or  magbtrates 
of  that  citv  succeeded  in  establishing,  in  1323,  an  academy  called 
Del  Gai  ^aber,  or  of  the  Gay  Science,  and  seren  of  the  best 
rhymers,  called  the  Seven  Trotibadours  of  Touloose,  were  at  the 
head  of  it.  They  fixed  the  first  of  May  for  holdtng  an  annual 
public  festival,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Floral  Gaaaea. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1324,  and  h  was  nomeron^y  at* 
tended  by  poets  from  the  various  towns  of  Langaedoe*  Maistv^ 
Amaud  V idal  de  Chateauneuf  d'Arri  obtained  the  prise,  and  wm 
graduated  Doctor  of  the  Gay  Science,  in  consequence  of  a  song 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  The  existence  of  a  poetess  fiaitied 
Clemence  Isaure,  who  has  been  often  mentioned  as  pretidioe 
over  the  games,  is  called  in  question  by  Ferrario.  The  Flonu 
Games  continue  to  be  held,  we  believe,  to  this  day.  The  moraltty, 
however,  of  the  gay  science,  had  undergone  a  wholesome  refbno« 
It  was  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  the  academy  to  lecila  any 
composition  on  the  subject  of  unlawful  love. 

John  I.  King  of  Arragon  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Cbarloa  VI., 
requesting  him  to  send  some  Provencal  poets,  in  order  to  cats- 
bhsh  a  similar  academy  at  Barcelona.  Accordingly  two  *'  Docton 
of  Love"  were  sent  from  Toulouse,  and  they  effected  the  object 
of  their  mission.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  of  Atmgoio, 
Marquis  of  Villena,  composed  his  work  De  la  Gaya  OieMei. 
The  academy  of  Barcelona,  however,  ended  with  the  life  of  ks 
founder.  At  the  Marquis's  death,  in  1434,  his  library  was  bornt 
on  suspicion  of  sorcery,  and  the  Bishop  of  Segovia,  who  executed 
this  auto-da- f6,  was  reported  by  some  to  have  appropriated  to 
himself  the  best  among  the  condemned  volumes. 

A  Prince  of  Love  continued  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  nobility 
of  the  South  of  France,  until  the  f>eriod  of  the  Revolution.  He 
imposed  a  fine  on  those  noblemen  and  ladies  who  married  out  of 
their  country.  This  fine  was  called  pelote,  and  is  found  regis- 
tered in  several  arr^tes  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 

Dr.  Ferrario  begins  his  second  volume  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  various  weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  warfare,  used  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  In  exaraitliug 
this  long  list  we  perceive  the  usual  ingenuity  which  men  have 
always  displayed  in  derising  means  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
valuable  monument  of  the  eleventh  century  is  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda,  conebrt  of  William  of  NonBandy, 
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in  wMch  are  represented  tlie  jy^cipdt  eVentd  of  the  Cono'ilif^st 
6f  £rfglafrd,  ittclddhig  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings.*  In  it 
iire  seen  the  arms  and  armonr  nsed  at  that  period  by  Saxons  attd 
Normans.  This  Tapestry  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Bayeuk,  but  was  lately  transferred  to  die  Museum  of 
Arts  iti  Pans. 

lire  fortresses  and  castles  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  after  Ae 
destmction  of  the  Western  Empire  were  rebuilt  again  iA  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  a  measure  of  safety ;  ih  France  frdm 
the  incursions  of  the  Normans,  in  Italy  from  those  of  the  Htin- 
garians  and  Saracens.  Bishops,  abbots,  counts,  obtained  permis^ 
sion  to  raise  fortresses  from  die  emperor  or  Ung.  Ferrario  de- 
scribes th^  different  parts  t)f  fortifications  then  known,  such  as 
walls,  towers,  bastions,  barbicans,  8cc.  Private  nobleknen  liVito^ 
in  cities  had  toW^rs  annexed  to  their  palaces.  Hie  old  historian 
Ricordano  Malespini  says,  there  were  in  his  time  a  great  tttatty  of 
these  towers  in  the  city  of  Florettce,  some  of  them  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  These  became  the  strongholds  of  fac- 
tion and  the  head-quarters  of  parties  in  times  of  civil  disseiisions. 

The  engines  us^d  in  sieges  were  much  like  those  used  by  the 
Romans, — the  battering  ram,  the  moveable  tower,  machines  for 
throwing  stones,  the  vinea  and  crates  to  cover  the  soldiers  in  theii- 
approadi  to  the  walls.  Sec. 

Our  author  next  speaks  of  the  martial  music  of  those  age&r, 
Y)r  the  shout,  or  war-cry,  at  the  onset,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  trumpets.  t>rums  wiere  adopted  fl-om  the  Saracens ;  the  ttame 
tambonr  is  derived  from  diem.  The  Romans  had  small  dnimfii 
which  they  used  ih  their  sacred  festivals,  but  not  in  war. 

The  armies  had  Hieir  centenarii,  or  centurions,  and  the  mitte- 
narii,  which  correspond  to  our  colonels.  The  counts,  governors 
of  cities  and  districts,  led  their  respective  people  to  the  field,  or 
«ntk*tksted  them  to  their  castaldi.  The  word  capitaneivfas  of  later 
introduction ;  it  implied  a  high  rank  similar  to  our  general. 

The  papitioheSf  paviones,  or  paviliones,  the  tenta  or  tende,  the 
barracche.  Were  made  of  linen  or  cloth,  of  various  dimensions,  as 
dur  tents  and  marquees,  some  divided  into  several  apartments, 
and  sumptuously  decorated. 

Bandt  was  used  to  mean  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  bandum 
meant  the  ensign  or  banner.  The  latter  was  also  called  con/alone, 
from  the  Teutonic  guntfanon.  On  the  standards  of  the  early 
Franks  Were  painted  the  images  of  the  wild  beasts  of  their  native 
forests.  Under  the  second  dynasty  every  count  or  governor  of  a 
province  had  his  own  banner;  those  of  the  infantry  were  of  cloth ; 

*  Sec  pages  314  and  316,  ante. 
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velvet  or  silk  being  used  for  those  of  the  cavalry.  Until  the  rewi 
of  Philip  I.  the  national  standard  of  France  was  the  mantle  of  ot. 
Martin,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  which  was  carried  by  the  Counts 
of  Anjou.  Some  pretend  it  was  the  real  mantle  or  vest  of  the 
saint,  others  say  it  was  the  shroud  or  veil  which  covered  his  tomb; 
by  others  again  it  is  supposed  that  a  standard  was  made  out  of 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  and  carried  at  the  end  of 
a  spear.  Louis  VL,  called  Ic  Gros,  adopted  the  Oriflamme, 
which  was  the  sacred  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  made  of 
red  silk  hemmed  with  green,  terminating  in  three  peaks  or  tails, 
and  fixed  on  a  gilt  lance.  Hence  the  name  oriflamme.  This  was 
the  standard  of  the  whole  nation  and  army ;  but  when  the  King 
commanded  in  person,  there  was  also  a  royal  flag  to  point  out  the 
spot  where  the  monarch  was,  which  was  azure  sprinkled  with  gold 
fleurs-de-Iys,  upon  which  a  white  cross  was  afterwards  quartered. 
It  would  appear  that  the  fleurs*-de-Iys  were  originally  nothing 
but  spear  heads,  which  afterwards,  from  some  fancied  resemblance, 
were  called  by  the  name  of  the  flower. 

The  carroccio,  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy, 
seems  to  have  been  of  Italian  invention.  It  was  introduced  by 
Heribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  in  1039*  waged  a  success- 
ful war  against  the  Emperor  Conrad.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
platform  moving  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  In  the  middle 
rose  a  lofty  sta£^  at  the  end  of  which  floated  the  national  standard. 
An  altar  was  constructed,  on  which  every  morning  mass  was  per- 
formed. A  strong  guard  of  chosen  knights  and  of  trumpetere 
watched  by  it  night  and  day.  The  carroccio  was  the  head-quar* 
ters  of  the  army ;  the  surgeons,  the  chaplain,  the  military  chest, 
were  all  there,  and  its  loss  implied  total  defeat.  It  is  probable 
that  from  its  raised  platform  orders  were  given  and  signals  made 
to  the  various  squadrons  and  divisions  of  the  army.  But  as  mili* 
tary  operations  became  more  skilful  and  rapid,  it  was  found  that 
the  carroccio  was  a  complete  incumbrance  from  its  slow  motion. 
Another  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Ottone  Visconti,  substituted  for  it 
a  standard  with  the  arms  of  the  city  and  the  image  of  St.  Ambrose, 
its  patron  saint,  and  he  entrusted  it  to  one  of  the  bravest  of  his 
officers  with  a  high  stipend. 

Our  author  describes  tlie  various  sorts  of  carroccio  adopted  by 
the  principal  Italian  cities,  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Florence. 
Frederic  II.,  who  was  wont  to  distinguish  himself  by  singularity 
in  every  thing,  instead  of  the  carroccio,  introduced  an  elephant 
carrying  a  square  wooden  tower,  at  the  angles  of  which  were  fixed 
several  flags,  whilst  in  the  middle  floated  the  great  standard  of 
the  army.     This  tower  was  guarded  by  his  faithful  Saracens. 

The  next  Dissertation  is  on  '*  Tournaments/'  The  name  itself 
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bespeaks  their  French  origin^  and  they  were  practised  in  France 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  Simulated  combats,  however, 
had  been  long  before  in  use  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
among  the  Goths  under  Theodoric  and  the  Longobards ;  {**  tyro- 
cinium  quod  vulgo  nunc  turnamentium  dicitur/'  says  Otho  of 
Frisingen ;)  but  these  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
soldiers,  as  is  done  in  our  mock*fights.  The  splendid  pageant  of  a 
toomament  between  knights,  its  gaudy  accessories  and  trappings, 
and  its  chivalrous  regulations,  origmated  in  France.  From 
thence  they  were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
conqueror  of  Naples,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  those  diver- 
sions, carried  the  custom  to  his  new  dominions.  Indeed  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  his  brother,  the  pious  Louis  IX., 
favoured  his  Italian  expedition,  was  to  remove  the  scandal  of 
those  exhibitions  from  his  own  states,  tournaments  having  been 
repeatedly  condemned  by  the  church. 

The  Joute  or  joust,  Italice  postra,  was  different  from  the  tour- 
nament. In  the  former,  knights  fought  with  their  lances,  and 
their  object  was  to  unhorse  their  antagonbts,  whilst  the  tourna- 
ments were  intended  for  a  display  of  skill  and  address  in  evolu- 
tions and  with  various  weapons,  and  greater  courtesy  was  ob- 
served in  the  regulations.  By  the  latter  it  was  forbidden  to 
wound  the  horse,  or  to  use  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  to  strike  a 
knight  after  he  had  raised  his  vizor,  or  unlaced  his  helmet.  The 
ladies  encouraged  their  knights  in  these  exercises ;  they  bestowed 
prizes,  and  the  conqueror's  feats  were  the  theme  of  romance  and 
song.  The  stands  overlooking  the  ground  or  course  were  varied 
in  the  shapes  of  towers,  terraces,  galleries,  and  pensile  gardens, 
tnagnificently  decorated  with  tapestry,  pavilions,  banners,  &c. 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  princes  were  splendid  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  old  veterans  of  chivalry,  unable  any  longer  to  fight 
themselves,  attended  as  spectators  to  encourage  the  young  aspi- 
rants for  fame.  Judges  named  marechaux-de-camp,  attended  by 
councillors  and  assistants,  took  their  places  in  several  parts  of  tlie 
arena,  to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  regulations.  Every  com- 
batant proclaimed  the  name  of  the  lady  whose  servant  d^amour  he 
was.**  He  was  wont  to  look  up  to  the  stands  and  strengthen 
his  courage  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  eyes  that  were  "  rainine 
their  influence''  on  him  from  above.  Sometimes  knights  entered 
the  ground  in  chains,  led  by  their  ladies,  to  show  their  submission. 

*  Servants  d'amour,  regard^  douccment 
Aux  echaffauts,  anges  de  Paradis, 
Lors  joutcrcz  fort  ct  puis  joyeuscinrnt 

Vous  screz  honoris,  nini^s,  el  cheris. — From  on  old  French  ballad 
gung  0)1  thi  oecamm  of  iht  ttmrmment  at  St,  Denis  under  ChwUt  VL  May,  1389. 
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They  ako  carried  favours,  conaistiug  of  scarfis,  veib,  sfeeves* 
bracelets,  clasps,  in  short,  some  part  of  female  habiliment  at- 
tached to  their  helmets,  shields,  or  armour.  If,  duiing  the  com- 
bat, aoj  of  these  appendages  were  dropped  or  lost,  the  fiair  donor 
would  at  times  send  her  knight  new  ones,  especially  if  phased 
\jfith  his  exertions. 

When  romances  of  chivalry  succeeded  in  popularity  to  ^  le- 
gends of  saints,  the  arts,  rude  as  they  were,  followed  the  same 
bias,  and  sculptors  and  painters  borrowed  their  subjects  from  die 
scenes  of  the  tournament,  or  the  imagination  of  the  minstrek.  Fer- 
vario  has  given  plates  of  some  curious  bas-reliefs  on  a  small  ivory 
chest,  of  which  Mr.  TEvesque  de  la  Ravaliere  published  a  de- 
scription in  the  xviiith  vol.  of  the  ''  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres."  They  represent  kniriits  and 
ladies,  tournaments  and  fights,  sieges,  as  well  as  alieg^orica} 
visions,  illustrative  of  the  manners,  dress,  and  customs  of  chivalry. 
There  is  also  another  curious  plate  from  a  painting  in  an  old 
French  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library,  representing  twa  squadrons 
of  knights  fighting  desperately  against  one  another,  while  three 
females  stand  looking  by  in  a  very  unseemly  attitude,  which  re- 
minds us  of  Uliana's  episode  in  Ariosto,  c.  xxvii.  Two  more 
Elates  represent  splendid  tournaments,  one  for  Queen  Isabella  of 
avaria's  entrance  in  Paris  in  1389,  and  another  given  in  Eng- 
land in  1450.  The  fatal  tournament  of  1559,  trough  which 
Henry  II.  of  France  lost  his  life,  having  been  wounded  in  the 
head  by  Montgomery,  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
those  exhibitions.  Tournaments  have  been  occasionally  given 
since,  but  more  in  the  character  of  dramatic  representations  of 
what  they  formerly  were,  than  as  a  revival  of  the  real  combats  of 
the  old  dotighty  knights.  One  of  the  latest  pageants  of  this  kind 
was  ^iven  at  Parma,  1769,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Infant  Don 
Ferdinand  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Amelia. 

The  carousel  was  an  allegorical  pageant,  in  which  knights  as* 
sumed  the  names  and  characters  of  old  heroes,  and  imitated  their 
fights  and  adventures.  It  a£Forded  an  opportunity  for  a  display 
of  horsemanship  and  fencing,  and  became  a  less  dangerous  sub* 
stitute  for  the  old  tournaments.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  given  two 
plates  representing  the  principal  characters  that  appeared  in  these 
festivals,  as  exhibited  in  the  paintings  which  Maximilian  L  caused 
to  be  executed  on  the  walls  of  a  hall  in  the  castle  of  La9ten<- 
bourg. 

From  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  if  not  previously,  the  nobles 
going  to  battle  or  to  a  tournament,  used  to  wear  particular  de- 
vices ou  their  shield,  or  on  some  part  of  their  armour,  in  order  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  crowd  of  the  combat  by  their  friends  and 
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foUowefs.  Cased  »b  they  were  io  aroiour,  their  faces  covered  by 
the  vizor,  some  expedient  of  the  sort  must  have  eaily  suggested 
itself  to  diem,  uaoffroi  Martel*  Count  of  Aujou,  in  challeng- 
ing William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Normandyf  described  to  him 
the  marks  of  his  arms,  and  the  colour  of  his  horse*  Crosses  of 
various  colours  and  on  different  fields,  and  scai  fs  also  of  various 
colours,  were  adopted  in  the  Holy  Wars  by  the  great  barons 
and  the  troops  of  particular  countries.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  IX.  thai  armorial  bearings  became  hereditary  in 
faniilies.  Clement  IV.,  who  died  in  126^,  and  was  buried  at 
Viterbo,  was  the  first  Pope  whose  tomb  was  decorated  with  ar- 
iBorial  ensigns.  The  first  inventors  derived  their  emblems  from 
some  incidental  circumstance  of  their  own  or  their  ancestors' 
Itvee,  the  battfemeots  of  a  rampart  scaled,  a  tower,  a  pillar,  a 
wild  beast  slaughtered  in  the  chase;  and  inventive  genius,  assisted 
by  vanity,  was  not  slow  in  multiplying  figures  and  emblems  for  the 
shields  of  noblemen.  Colours  were  considered  emblematical^ 
allegorical  objects  were  also  introduced  in  tournaments,  such  as  a 
dnrt,  a  sun  covered  with  clouds.  Mount  Etna  snow«capped  and 
vomiting  iame,  a  rose-bud  with  appropriate  mottos.  Cyphers  or 
letters  entwined  or  joined  together  were  imitated  from  the  ara^ 
besque  paintings* 

Ferrario  treats  at  length  of  the  heralds,  their  various  raaiks  and 
offices,  the  important  duties  of  the  heralds  at  arms,  and  the  cere- 
monies used  at  the  investiture  of  the  kiug-at-arms  of  France, 
whose  heraldic  name  was  Montjoie,  whence  the  war-cry  of 
'*  Mon^ie  St.  Denis !"  This  part  of  the  work  is  curious  for  its 
cradition  on  a  subject  which,  although  too  generally  neglected 
in  our  tunes,  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance  in  every 
country  where  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  established* 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  author's  work,  tlie 
^*  history  of  romance  and  romantic  poems."  Every  age  has  its 
fictions :  to  the  demi-gods  of  the  heroic  ages  succeeded  the  fables 
of  mythology^  and  these,  losing  their  interest  with  the  fall  of  poly- 
^theism,  were  replaced  by  legends  of  saints,  pious  visions,  or  un- 
earthly horrors.  After  centuries  of  dark  ignorance  and  super- 
adlion,  the  successful  wars  of  Charlemagne  and  the  re-estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  western  empire,  the  partial  encounters  with  the  tur* 
baned  Saracens,  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  perhaps  some  admixture  of  eastern  lore  with  the  few  classic 
leminiseences  of  the  west,  produced  a  new  inspiration  in  the 
minds  of  ballad-singers  and  story-tellers.  The  reign  of  Charle- 
BMgne  was  the  first  great  era  of  modern  Europe;  that  monarch 
and  his  pahuiins  were  looked  upon  as  the  champions  of  Christen- 
dom, endowed  with  supernatural  gifts  and  powers*    Nor  was 
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there  wanting  a  mythology;  fairies,  naagicians,  and  sorceren, 
took  the  place  of  the  nymphs,  oracles,  and  sybils  of  paganisni. 
This  mythology  of  magic  was  not  discountenanced  by  the  Churdi. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  the  power  of  the  devil  over  mat- 
kind  has  continued  till  within  our  own  days,  and  still  continues  to 
prevail  among  the  vulgar  in  Catholic  countries.  It  is  probable 
that  the  brilliant  creation  of  fairy  tales  had  an  eastern  origin,  and 
giants  were  only  a  revival  of  the  confused  traditions  of  the  Titans 
of  antit^uity  and  of  the  giants  of  Holy  Writ*  The  northera  sn- 
perstitions  of  the  Scalds  may  also  have  contributed  to  increase  the 
store  of  the  marvellous,  for  we  feel  convinced  that  the  sources  of 
romance  are  multifarious,  and  that  it  were  useless  to  seek  for  them 
exclusively  in  any  one  quarter. 

In  ages  when  there  were  no  books,  when  noblemen  and  prinees 
themselves  could  not  read,  history  or  tradition  was  monopolized 
by  the  story-tellers.  They  inherited,  generation  after  generation, 
the  wondrous  tales  of  their  predecessors,  which  they  retailed  to 
the  public  with  such  additions  of  their  own  as  their  acquired  in* 
formation  or  their  fancy  supplied  them  with.  Anachronisms  be* 
came  of  course  very  common,  and  errors  of  geography,  of  locality, 
of  manners  equally  so.  The  heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  wane 
confounded  with  the  Saracens,  both  being  enemies  of  Charie> 
magne  and  of  the  Christians.  The  Mussulmans  themselves,  and 
especially  the  Turks,  were  called  Pagans,  which  error  baa  been 
carelessly  copied,  even  by  the  learned  poets  of  the  i6th  centaij, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Idols  are  spoken  of  in  Turpio's  chronide 
as  common  among  the  Moors  of  Spain !  Spurious  genealogies 
were  invented,  in  which  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  were  made 
to  descend  from  Constantino,  and  that  emperor  from  Hector; 
and  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Prankish  dynasties  became 
strangely  blended  with  those  of  the  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
adventurers,  who,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  overran  so  vast 
a  portion  of  Europe. 

In  the  times  of  Charlemagne  himself,  storytellers,  joculaioreM, 
or  jongleurs^  were  already  frequenters  of  courts.  The  old  chronide 
of  the  Novalesa  Monastery  says,  Contigit  joculatorem  ex  Longo- 
bardorum  gente  ad  Carolum  venire,  ei  cantiunculam  a  ze  conaotir 
tarn  de  eadem  re  rotundo  in  compectn  suorum  cantare*  And  oige* 
bert,  the  old  historian  of  Charlemagne,  tells  us  that  that  monarch 
barbara  et  antiquissima  carndna  quibu$  veterum  Regum  beila  ei 
actus  canebantur,  scripsit,  et  memori^R  mandavit.  W  hat  were  the 
subjects  of  these  early  songs,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. Huet  supports  the  priority  of  the  romances  of  the  Britons, 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  to  those  concerning  Charle- 
magne and  the  deeds  of  the  Franks,  whilst  other  critics  contend 
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¥rith  Count  Caylus  that  the  foraier  have  been  mouMed  on  the 
hitter.  The  controversy  has  remained,  and  will  continue  undecided 
for  want  of  documents.  The  earliest  romantic  legends  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  not  older  than  the  l£th  century. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chronicle  in  England,  Turpio^s 
Chronicle  in  France,  and  the  Reali  di  Francia  in  Italy, 
appear  the  first  in  order  of  date.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
llatin  romance  of  Gualtieri,  which  is  found  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  Novalesa,  and  relates  to  the  wars  of  Attila;  next  come  Gnido 
delta  CdcMuia's  War  of  Troy,  and  Mathew  Paris's  account  of  die 
Round  Table.  The  Romande  la  Rose  was  written  under  St  Louas 
of  France.  At  that  time  the  institution  of  chivalry  was  established 
over  all  Europe,  and  the  writers  of  romance  introduced  its  customs 
and  regulations  in  their  narraUve  of  events  happened  or  supposed 
to  have  happened  long  before  the  existence  of  chivalry  as  a  distinct 
order.  The  older  romances  are  above  all  religious,  the  sub* 
mission  and  conversion  of  the  Pagans  is  their  theme ;  the  later 
however  we  descend  in  date,  the  more  chivalrous  and  profene 
they  become.  A  striking  fact,  which  proves  the  antiquity  of  the 
older  legends  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  derivation  from  still 
older  triMlitions,  is,  that  they  do  not  allude  to  the  Crusades,  which 
seem  to  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  stock  of  chivalrous  lite* 
rature,  imtil  Tasso  took  up^the  holy  theme.  With  regard  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  romance,  we  agree  with  Ginguen^  and 
Ferrario,  that  the  dialects  which  were  formed  in  western  Europe 
from  the  admixture  of  Latin  with  the  northern  idioms,  and 
especially  that  of  southern  France,  took  the  name  of  Langue 
Romane/^  and  the  compositions  of  the  troubadours  and  the  ballads 
of  thejongleurs  were  thence  called  romaat,  or  romance^  which  name 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  trouveres^w  poets,  of  northern  France, 
who- wrote  in  the  langue  dHoil,  and  who  sung  more  particularly  of 
chivalrous  wars  and  heroic  traditions.  Ferrario  divides  all  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  into  three  classes,  derived  from  three  different 
sources:  1st.  those  having  for  their  subject  the  fabulous  origin 
of  the  Britons  and  the  genealogy  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
as  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  con- 
tains the  annals  of  Britain  from  King  Brutus,  son  of  Ascanius 
and  grandson  to  Eneas,  down  to  the  reign  of  Cadwallader,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  in  689*  This  chronicle  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  by  Geoffrey  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Armorican,  or 

*  The  Itmgiu  rMMM  or  nmanu  inpeneded  the  me  of  the  LaUn  in  the  south  of 
Pranoe  and  in  western  Italy  and  Switierland.  In  the  latter  coontrjr  the  romatiUch  of 
the  Grisons  is  still  probably  a  dialect  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Proven9Bl»  Catalan,  Pied- 
montese  and  Savoyard  patois.  Under  tlie  Goths  and  Longobard  conqaerois»  the 
Iialimi  subject  population  were  called  Bamamu 
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which  a  more  skilAiI  poet^  like  Pulei  or  Bemi,  might  have 
turned  to  greater  advantage.  King^  Pepin  is  so  struck  with 
Buovo's  valour,  that  he  supposes  him  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  and 
sends  bis  chaplain  to  exorcise  him.  The  priest  finds  his  waj  to 
Buovo,  and  begins  crossing  and  sprinkling  him  with  holy  water 
while  he  reads  the  ritual.  Buovo,  at  firet  astonished  at  this  mum- 
mery, loses  his  patience,  and  spurs  his  horse  Rondello  on  the 
exorcist,  who  runs  away,  but  Buovo  overtakes  him,  seises  him  by 
the  hood,  and  striking  him  repeatedly  with  the  pummel  of  his 
sword,  sends  him  back  to  Pepin.  "  He  is  not  a  ghost,*'  cries  the 
luckless  chaplain,  *'  I  can  assure  you,  but  a  man  of  flesh  and  bones, 
as  my  own  bruised  body  can  bear  witness." 

After  this,  Buovo  went  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  defeated 
in  Sardinia,  killing  part  of  them,  and  christening  the  remainder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Hungary,  where  he  baptised  the  whole 
nation,  afterwards  returned  to  Autona,  where  he  lost  his  beloved 
Drusiana,  and  was  soon  after  killed  in  church  by  an  assassin, 
whom  Raymond  of  Maganza  had  sent  to  revenge  the  destruction 
of  so  many  of  his  race.  This  Raymond  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
traitor  Gano  or  Ganellan,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak. 

The  other  legend,  which  treats  more  particularly  of  the  ro* 
mantic  history  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  is  the  Latin 
chronicle  commonly  called  Tur{>in's.  The  compiler  of  this 
chronicle  appears  to  have  been  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century,  probably  before  the  time  of  the  first  crusaded, 
as  although  no  allusion  is  made  to  those  •  eastern  expedi- 
tions, yet  the  expediency  of  a  war  against  the  Saracens  is 
strongly  inculcated,  especially  in  chapter  xxxi.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  old  MSS.  of  this  chronicle  vary  some- 
what in  their  text,  and  one  of  them.  No.  5943.  B.  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris,  does  not  mention  the  death  of  Roland,  which  forms 
the  most  striking  catastrophe  in  the  others.  Whichever  may  be 
the  original,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  did  little  more  than  em- 
body the  popular  traditions  and  the  tales  of  the  storytellers  which 
circulated  in  France  and  Italy  since  the  times  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saracens  in  those  countries,  and  the  wars  which  Charles 
Martel,  Pepm  and  Charlemagne  had  to  sustain  against  them.  We 
fully  agree  with  Sismondi,in  Mieving  that  the  confused  traditimBof 
the  wars  of  Charles  Martel  against  the  Saracens  who  had  advanced 
into  the  very  heart  of  France  served  to  swell  the  supposed  fasti  of 
Charlemagne  in   the  lays  of  the  subsequent  minstrels  andjong- 

*  The  nion  receired  opinion  i«  that  it  wm  written  by  Gudcfrot»  Prior  of  St  Andr6  at 
Vienne  in  Dauphinj. 
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leura.  In  faot|  Charlemagne's  feats  against  the  Mussulmans  i;? ere 
trifling  compared  to  those  of  his  grandfather,  who  saved  France, 
and  perhaps  all  Christendom,  from  bending  before  the  crescent, 
at  a  period  of  perhaps  more  critical  emergency  than  the  famed 
one  of  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The  landings  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
south  of  France,  their  irruptions  across  the  Pyrenees  with  numerous 
and  formidable  hosts,  their  intelligence  with  some  of  the  great 
feudal  lords,  and  especially  with  Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitain,  their 
occupation  of  nearly  one-half  of  France,  all  these  really  occurred 
under  Charles  Martel,*  and  coincide  with  the  romantic  accounts 
of  the  wondrous  campaigns  and  miraculous  preservation  of  Paris 
from  the  Infidels,  which  the  storytellers  of  subseauent  ages,  amidst 
the  general  darkness  of  historical  records,  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  two  sovereigns'  names,  ascribed  to  their  favorite  Charlemagne, 
an  error  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  romantic  poets, 
and  especially  by  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  a  leading  action  of  whose 
epopoea  is  the  double  attack  of  the  Saracens  on  France,  by  an 
army  landed  from  Africa  on  the  southern  coast,  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous invasion  from  the  side  of  Spain. 

The  singular  and  apparently  apocryphal  character  of  Roland 
admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  A  probable  supposition,  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  in  Turpin's  chronicle,  is,  that  there  were 
two  Rolands,  one  of  whom  lived  under  Charles  Martel,  and 
whose  exploits  against  the  Saracens,  unregistered  for  want  of 
historians,  were  preserved  by  tradition,  and  became  afterwards 
attributed  in  the  popular  songs  to  the  second  Roland,  who  fought 
under  Charlemagne  and  died  at  Roncesvalles.  The  passage  in 
Turpin  appears  incidental,  and  put  in  merely  as  an  historical 
remark.  After  speaking  of  his  Koland,  the  son  of  Miio  and 
nephew  to  Charlemagne,  the  viTiter  adds,  alius  tamen  Rolandus 
Jiat,  de  quo  nobis  nunc  sikndum  est,    Chron.  cap.  xii. 

Charlemagne's  only  expedition  against  the  Saracens  took  place  in 
778,  and  on  Spanish  ground.  That  monarch  had  been  applied  to 
by  Ibu  el  Arabi,  Governor  of  Zaragoza  for  the  Abasside  Caliphs, 
for  assistance  against  the  Ommeyad  Emir  of  Cordova.  Already 
under  Pepin  several  chiefs  of  the  Abasside  faction  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  French  against  Abderah- 
man,  the  first  Ommeyad  monarch  in  Spain.  Charlemagne,  fol- 
lowing his  father's  policy,  listened  favourably  to  Ibn  el  Arabi, 

*  Between  the  jean  714-XO  the  Sancens  took  Narbonne  and  the  province  of  Septi. 
naiiia ;  from  7S0  to  95  ihej  adTanoed  mto  Frorence  and  Bargund v  as  far  as  Aoton ; 
in  7S9  tliey  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  bj  Charles  Martel  between  Tours  and 
Poictiers ;  and  again  in  757-8  thcj  were  attacked  by  that  sovereign  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc ;  thej  were  at  last  entirely  expelled  by  his  successor  Pepin.  For  another 
view  of  the  origin  of  tliese  romances,  see  also  Ellis^  SpeeimMt,  toI.  t,  p.  287,  et  seq. 


wlio  had  prodeeded  in  |9erftmi  to  tlie  FV^Mll  ^;«rtkifp  at  PMerb<frti, 
ifi  Oeitnanj^  and  hatifyg  tHth  his  charactenstf^  ttlpUfHy,  in^hich 
he  TesMiMed  a  celebrated  cmiqvteror  of  ^our  o'wii  dajs^  aaseMiMed 
«iii  army  at  the  lother  extrennit^  of  his  eni{Mre»  he  'soon  iifteir  trr^ssed 
the  Pyrenees,  to<rit  Pamplona,  ZMUgoza,  Barcetena,  atvd  GteroM, 
defeated  the  Saracens,  and  made  a  considerable  booty.  Here, 
however,  fats  success  teiminated.  Having  displaced  ttte  goterw/n 
of  sereral  totms,  and  snbstitnted  his  own  French  connts  iA  Aeir 
place,  he  disgusted  both  Saracens  and  Chtistiams,  #ho  joined 
ngaittst  the  foreign  intader.  On  his  return  to  Frtittce  his  rear- 
guard M^as  surprised  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvdlesy  and  atttttkcd 
m  front  and  tiear  by  a  multitude  of  mountaineers  firora  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  French,  fighting  bravely  nnder  local  and 
numerical  disadvantages,  incumbered  tmh  their  heavy  armour, 
and,  refusing  quarter,  tvere  all  slain.  Egarth,  Prefect  t>f  the 
King's  table,  Anselm,  Count  of  the  palace,  Olivier,  Guy  ^f  Bttr^ 
gundy,  Theodoric  of  Atdennes,  and  Ruitlftndns,  Prefect  of  ^ 
borders  of  Brittany,  were  among  the  dead.  Chartemagne, 
says  Eginhard,  could  not  take  a  prompt  vengeance  of  tiib 
treachery,  **  because  after  the  action  the  Ussailanta  dispersed 
again  iti  die  mountains  for  the  fear  of  being  recognized."  The 
French  monarch  ivas  obliged  to  attend  to  Uermany,  where  th« 
Saxons  were  again  in  arms  aguinst  him.  The  treason  of  Lnpo 
Duke  of  Oascony  being,  however,  discovered^  Chariea  had  hnn 
tried  and  executed ;  and  in  order  to  keep  more  in  respect  the 
restless  j^eople  of  Aquitaine,  he  gave  diem  as  king  his  younger 
son  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  I.  of  France. 

This  is  aH  which  history  relates  of  Charlemagne's  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  defeat  of  Roncesvalles  became 
celebrated  in  Spanish  romance,  being  magnified  by  the  fertey  of 
the  story-tellers  and  even  chroniclers  of  that  nation,  who  com^' 
mitted,  however,  a  gross  anachronism  in  making  their  doubtful 
hero,  Bernard  del  Carpio,  fight  a  second  battle  against  the  French 
at  Roncesvalles  about  612,  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  first, 
and  suffocate  Roland  or  Roldan  in  his  arms.*  The  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  are  too  well  known  in  history  to 
admit  of  any  doubts  on  the  subiect. 

A  chapel  was  afterwards  built  on  the  ground  where  the  battle 
took  place,  and  the  event  was  commemorated  by  an  inscription, 
containing  the  names  of  the  French  Paladins,  as  well  as  by  a 
fresco  painting  representing  the  fight    This  chapel  was  still  in 

*  Colecciofi  de  los  mas  celebrcs  Romances  Antlgnot  Espanolea.  Londret,  16S5,  toI.  i.; 
also  RodericusToIetanos  Rer.  Hispanic,  lib.  rv.  cap.  10;  imd  Mariana  de  rebus  HispaS. 
lib.  vxt.  cap.  11. 
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exiitenM  at  fbe  begnming  of  last  centary,  and  it  was  tbe  cnstoiii 
to  bury  none  but  Frenchmen  in  that  spot. — Ferrario,  ?o)*  i.  p.  9^« 
Tvrpio's  Chronicle  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  Cfaarkmagne's  war, 
or  rather  his  apocryphal  wars,  in  Spain.  It  is  full  of  marvellona 
stories,  prodigiesi  visionSf  giants^  and  the  other  superstracture  of 
a  credoiotts  and  iraorant  age«  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  as  the 
work  is  now  well  known,  and  abstracts  of  it  have  been  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Remew,  No.  78,  in  an  article  on  the  early*  poetiy  of 
Spain,  and  also  by  Foscolo,  in  the  Quwitrly  Reoiem,  No.  42. 

Lnigi  Pnki  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  Turpin's  Qiro» 
nicle,  bat  with  the  other  old  romances  concerning  the  fabulous 
history  of  Charlemagne.  He  mentions,  among  others,  Amaud  the 
Provencal  poet,  and  Ahmin,  an  old  chronicler  and  Charlem^p^'s 
friend,  as  being  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friend  Poliziano;*  .from 
which  ft  hsa  been  erroneouslj  inferred  that  the  latter  had  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Morgante.  But  Pulci 
moulded  these  rode  materials  into  a  living  form,  he  breathed  into 
it  his  own  poetic  fire,  and  he  enriched  his  work  with  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  collected  on  many  snbjects.  His  predecessors  had 
given  ont  their  fables  and  extravagant  wonders  in  a  sober,  serious 
strain;  Pulci  was  tbe  first  to  seize  the  ludicrous  point  of  the  nar- 
rative, deriving  from  it  a  fresh  inspiration  for  himself,  and  a 
soaite  of  amusement  for  his  audience.  However  his  cannot  be 
styled  a  burlesque  poem,  but  a  mixture  cS  the  serious  and  of  the 
facetious — a  romance  bearing  vridi  it  its  own  jest  and  travestie* 
Tbe  poet  is  often  in  real  earnest,  carried  on  by  the  lofty  or 
pathetic  scenes  he  describes;  but  he  relaxes  now  and  then  to 
have  a  laugh  with  his  reader  and  at  his  heroes,  as  well  as  at  the 
popular  story  tellers,  a  very  numerous  and  consequential  tribe  in 
hit  time,  who  with  their  pompous  diction,  their  fajperboles  and 
anachronisms,  enhanced  the  absurdity  of  their  stories.  One 
character,  however,  that  of  Orlando  or  Roland,  Pulci  has  pre* 
served  in  its  original  simplicity  and  supernatural  grandeur,  as 
banded  down  by  old  tradition.  He  also  brought  on  the  scene 
another  worthy  competitor  for  fame,  Rinaldo  of  Montalbano,  the 
Reynault  of  the  French,  whose  character  and  adventures  he  took 
chiefly  from  "  Les  quatre  fils  d'Aymon"  of  Aden^s,  an  old  romance 
of  Uie  ISth  century. 

Pulci  wrote  his  poem  at  the  suggestion  of  Lucrezia  Toma- 
bttoni,  the  mother  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  at  whose  house  he 
recited  his  cantos  to  the  distinguished  society  there  assembled. 

*  Canto  zxv.  Puld  ipeaks  of  bi»  friend,  ityling  jbim, 
'*  Onore  e  eioria  di  Montepalciano, 
"  Che  mi  dctte  d'Amaldo  e  d'AIcuino 
*•  If  otisia,  0  lume  del  mio  Carioimuio."    St.  109. 
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Those  were  like  the  evening  hours  of  Florentine  prosperity;  the 
horizon  was  already  big  with  portentous  changes  in  the  social 
and  political  world,  which  were  to  fall  upon  Italy  with  double 
force.     The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  for  a  long  time  ua* 
hinged,  especially  with  regard  to  religious  belief.    The  enormous 
abuses  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  repeated  double  ehc* 
tions  of  Popes,  the  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastics  and  secular 
powers,  and  the  metaphysical  discussions  in  the  schools,  all  these, 
combined  with  the  discovery  of  printing,  had  produced  a  remark- 
able degree  of  scepticism  among  the  men  of  letters,  which  seemed 
to  border  upon  infidelity.     Religious  outward  forms  were,  how- 
ever, strictly  observed,  and  the  contrast  between  these  and  the 
spirit  at  work  within,  is  especially  observable  in  Pulci's  poem* 
lie  begins  his  cantos  according  to  the  received  manner  of  romance 
writers  and  romance  singers,  by  invocations  to  the  Viigin  and  the 
Saints,  requesting  their  assistance  in  his  song,  as  if  for  a  pious 
purpose,  while  shortly  after  he  reviles  the  hypocrisy  of  the  priests, 
or  involves  himself  in  the  mazes  of  Aristotelian  philosopny,  or, 
what  is  worse,  indulges  in  loose  and  indecent  descriptions.    In 
like  manner  does  Boccaccio  conclude  his  Decamerone,  by  thank* 
ing  Heaven  for  having  brought  him,  by  its  help,  to  the  end  of 
his  long  labour.     Nor  do  we  think  diat  those  great  writers  were 
hypocrites,  scoffers,  or  confirmed  infidels.    There  was  a  great 
latitude  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  Italy  until  the  l6th  century, 
when  the  See  of  Rome,  roused  by  the  success  of  the  reformation, 
and,  assisted  by  the  stern  and  gloomy  fanaticism  of  Spain,  en- 
forced its  terrors,   and   made  hypocrites  of  latitudinarians  or 
sceptics.     But  at  the  time  that  Fulci  wrote,  the  Italian  states, 
especially  Venice,  Florence,  and  Naples,  were  often  at  variance 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  boldly  resisted  its  pretensions. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  was  recent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  when  a  priest  had  acted  the  part  of  a  sacrilegious  assassin, 
and  an  archbishop  had  been  hung  as  an  accomplice  at  the  windows 
of  the  Town  Hall.     The  pope  had  fulminated   an  anathema 
against  Florence,   and  the  Florentine  clergy  resisted  the  papal 
bull.    Those  were  not,  therefore,  times  of  servile  bigotry  among 
the  Italians.     Lorenzo  and  his  familiar  friends,  for  whom  Poici 
wrote,  were  used  to  bold  philosophical  investigations,  which  did 
not  'prevent  them  from  indulging  in  conrivial  mirth  and  plea- 
santry of  humour.     With  such  men,  and  at  such  an  epoch,  Puld 
could  not  have  assumed  a  serious  sober  earnestness  in  retailing 
the  prodigious  tales  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  of  knights 
charmed  m  their  persons,  and  destroying  whole  armies  of  Saracens 
with  their  enchanted   swords.    Lorenzo  himself  was  too    well 
acquainted  with  Mussulmans ;  he  even  held  correspondence  with 
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tbe  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  His  great  eulogist  MaqhiavelU*  in* 
forms,  us  that  the  only  blemishes  in  his  character  were  that  he  was 
remarkably  addicted  to  women,  and  that  "  he  took  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  facetious  and  satirical  wits,  and  indulged  occasionally 
in  puerile  pastimes  more  than  became  so  great  a  man/'  Puici  was 
a  poet  exactly  after  the  heart  of  such  a  patron ;  he  also  had  a  turn 
for  pleasantry  and  satire,  and  was  prone  to  seize  the  ridiculous  in 
the  scenes  he  witnessed.  Being  once  in  the  Cathedral  of  Foligno 
when  a  popular  preacher  was  holding  forth  to  a  numerous  as- 
sembly, one  of  the  scaffoldings  gave  way  and  a  number  of  people 
fell  with  it,  many  of  whom  were  severely  hurt.  Pulci  related  the 
accident  to  Lorenzo  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  compares  the  discom- 
fiture he  witnessed  to  some  of  tlie  feats  related  in  the  stories  of 
the  old  Paladins,  when  arms  and  legs  were  flying  about  with  such 
wondrous  celerity.     But  we  return  to  his  poem. 

The  Paladin  Roland,  having  left  Charlemagne's  court  in  dis- 
gust at  seeing  the  wicked  Gano  of  Maganza  engross  the  favour  of 
the  weak  and  credulous  monarch,  was  journeying  in  quest  of 
adventures,  when  he  stopped  at  a  convent  on  the  Spanish  border, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  sorely  annoyed  by  certain  unpleasant 
neighbours,  in  the  shape  of  three  giants,  who  amused  themselves 
in  flinging  enormous  stones  against  the  building.  Roland  kills 
two  of  them,  but  the  third,  by  name  Morgante,  becomes  converted, 
and  devotes  himself  henceforth  to  the  service  of  the  Paladin,  to 
whom  his  enormous  strength  renders  him  a  very  acceptable  squire. 
Meantime  Raynault,  Roland's  cousin,  Dudo,  and  Olivier,  also 
leave  Charles's  court,  and  set  ofl*  on  the  track  of  the  absent 
Paladin.  After  several  adventures,  they  meet  in  Spain,  at  the 
court  of  the  Saracen  King  Caradoro,  whom  they  assist  against  his 
enemies.  There  Olivier  marries  Meridiana  the  king[s  daughter, 
after  first  converting  her.  Charlemagne  is  meantime'  assailed  by 
a  Saracen  king  of  ^Denmark,  and  his  best  champions  being  absent, 
finds  himself  reduced  to  extremities,  but  is  at  last  relieved  by  the 
return  of  Roland  and  Raynault.  Soon  after,  the  feuds  between 
Gano's  faction  and  the  loyal  Paladins  break  out  afresh,  and  Roland 
quits  the  court  a  second  time,  and  wanders  to  the  East,  when  after 
many  combats  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens  and  doomed 
to  death.  His  squire  Torigi  escapes  and  returns  to  France  for 
assistance.  Raynault  had  meantime  fought  and  defeated  the 
Maganza  faction,  and  as  Charlemagne  still  blindly  supported  the 
latter>  the  people  of  Paris  revolted  and  proclaimed  Raynault  for 
their  king.  Being  apprized  of  his  cousm's  peril,  however,  Ray- 
nault restores  the  sceptre  to  Charles>  and  speeds  to  save  Roland. 

*  Istor.  Fiorente,  fib.  TiiJ» 
YOL.  VI.  NO.  XII.  D  D 
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Then  follow  fresh  adTentures  of  the  two  cousiiiSy  who  wage  war 
against  the  King  of  Babjlon  and  besiege  him  in  his  capital, 

Morgantei  who  had  lingered  behind,  meets  on  his  way  another 
giant  called  Margutte,  who  is  the  Thersiles  of  the  poem.  This 
personage  is  an  open  scoffer  at  relicion,  boasts  of  his  nnmerom 
sins,  in  short  b  a  most  bold-faced  villain,  but  withal  a  humoious 
one.  He  accompanies  Morgaate  on  his  way  to  join  bis  master, 
but  dies  at  last  in  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  at  some  unseemly 
sight.  This  character  of  Margutte,  which  is  purely  episodical 
and  put  in  by  the  poet  in  a  fit  of  reckless  mirdi,  has  been  ad- 
duced by  Voltaire  and  others,  as  a  testimony  of  Pulci*s  infidelity. 
But  the  poet  from  the  beginning  holds  out  Margutte  as  a  profli- 
gate despicable  scoundrel,  which  was  not  the  best  means  of  re- 
commending his  opinions.  The  charge  is  vexatious  and  on- 
founded. 

Morgante  joins  his  master  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  where  he 
singly  pulls  down  a  whole  tower ;  at  last  the  city  is  taken,  mod 
Roland  proclaimed  sultan.  Here  news  come  to  the  Paladin  that 
the  incorrigible  Gano,  having  plotted  afresh,  had  fallen  into  his 
own  snare,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  certain 
giants.  Roland  and  the  other  Paladins  immediately  resolve  on 
returning  to  France  to  deliver  him.  Here  is  a  burst  of  the  old 
spirit  of  chivalry.  Oano  was  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  but  he  was 
still  a  Paladin,  valiant  in  arms,  and  brother»in-law  to  Charle- 
magoe,  and  he  could  only  be  judged  and  punished  by  his  peers. 
On  his  way  back,  Roland  loses  his  faithful  Morgante  through  an 
absurd  incident.  Landing  on  shore,  a  sea-crab  bites  the  giant's 
heel,  and  the  wound  being  neglected,  mortifies,  and  death  ensues. 
It  seems  as  if  Pulci  would  throw  ridicule  on  all  giant  stories  by 
the  ludicrous  and  ignoble  end  of  the  two  representatives  of  the 
race. 

Gano,  on  being  liberated  from  durance,  begins  to  plot  afresh 
against  the  Christians.  He  invites  King  Marsilius  to  invade 
France;  but,  after  more  combats,  the  latter,  who  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prudent  sovereign,  sues  for  peace.  Gano  then  per* 
suades  the  credulous  Charles  to  appoint  him  negotiator,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Spain  in  that  character,  it  is  here  that  the  poet  takes 
up  the  thread  of  Turpin's  chronicle,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes more  truly  epic  and  lofty. 

Gano  arrived  at  Marsilius's  court:  the  old  kmg,  after  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  ambassador  in  his  gardens,  took  him  alone  to  a 
fountain  shaded  by  trees.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  horizon ; 
and  Marsilius,  having  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  began  to 
converse  with  Gano  about  former  times,  when  Charles,  dien  a 
young  man,  came  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Spain,  under  the 
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assumed  name  of  MainettO)  and  how  he  was  treated  by  hitii^ 
Marsilius,  as  a  son ;  but  afterwards^  no  sooner  had  he  ascended 
the  dirone  of  France,  than  he  waged  war  against  him,  and  three 
times  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  which  he  would 
fain  place  on  the  brow  of  his  nephew  Roland.  While  the  king 
was  thus  speaking,  Gano  looked  stedfastlj  on  the  limpid  stream, 
watching  the  reflexion  of  Marsilius's  countenance,  and  his  every 
feature  and  gesture,  in  order  to  discover  his  real  meaning.  The 
latter  observmg  this,  at  last  opened  his  whole  mind,  by  sayings 
that  if  Gano  could  deliver  4iim  of  Roland,  Charles  would  be  no 
longer  an  object  of  fear  to  him.  Gano,  in  return,  made  known 
to  the  king  his  feeling  of  inveterate  hatred  against  Roland,  01ivier> 
and  the  other  paladins,  and  proposed  to  ensnare  them  witii  the 
flower  of  the  French  army  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Roncesvalles^ 
there  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Saracens.  At  that  moment^ 
when  the  traitorous  compact  was  closed^  wonders  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  a  furious  storm  broke  out,  the  thunder  rolled  and  burst 
near  the  spot,  the  water  of  the  spring  boiled  up  and  became 
tinged  with  blood,  and  a  carob  tree  which  overhung  it,  a  tree  of 
the  same  species  as  the  one  on  which  Judas  hung  himself,  sweated 
blood,  and  then  dried  up  suddenly,  its  leaves  and  bark  falling  td 
the  ground. — Morgante,  c.  xxv. 

Gano  wrote  to  King  Charles  that  Marsilius  was  disposed  to 
acknowledge  himself  his  vassal  and  pay  tribute,  and  advised  him 
to  send  his  nephew  with  a  chosen  band  to  do  honour  to  the  Spa-* 
iiish  monarch.  This  being  agreed  to,  Marsilius  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  ambuscade.  One  hundred  thousand  Saracens  were 
posted  so  as  to  fall  on  the  French,  whose  force  only  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand,  and  yet  a  secondary  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand more  infidels  were  waiting  to  attack  them  next,  and  to  make 
matters  more  certain,  a  reserve  of  three  hundred  thousand  more 
was  to  be  in  readiness  to  terminate  the  contest !  Of  all  extra- 
vagant exaggerations  this  beats  the  most  absurd;  and  coming 
from  a  foreign  poet,  it  was  meant  perhaps  as  a  compliment  to 
French  valour,  but  so  preposterous,  that  even  the  vainest  of  that 
gallant  people  could  hardly  think  of  accepting  it. 

Pulci  had  previously  to  this  sent  his  other  hero,  Raynault,  once 
more  to  the  East,  and  he  confesses  he  was  rather  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  bring  him  back  in  order  to  have  him  present  at  the 
defeat  of  Roncesvdies.  And  in  that  good-humoured  style,  which 
he  so  aptly  introduced  in  romantic  poetry,  he  gossips  with  his 
audience,  and  tells  them  that  an  angel,  not  however  an  angel  from 
heaven,  but  Angelo  Poliziano,  pointed  out  to  him  the  Proven5al 
poet  Arnaud,  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  solution  of  his  dilem- 
ma.   Whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not>  we  are  unable  to  judge,  as 
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Araaud's  poem  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but  Pulci,  with  a  droll 
air  of  seriousness,  assures  us  that  he  must  be  very  particular  about 
the  truth  of  his  story,  and  not  introduce  a  single  invention  in  the 
web  of  his  tale,  his  auditory  being  very  critically  inclined. — c.xxv. 

The  magician  Malagigi,  who  is  faithful  to  the  Christians,  and 
suspects  Gano  and  Marsilius  of  foul  play,  is  anxious  to  have  Ray- 
nault  and  his  brother  Ricciardetto  in  France  at  such  an  emer* 
genc^.  He  conjures  Astaroth,  the  cleverest  of  his  familiars,  to 
repair  to  the  East,  and,  entering  the  body  of  Raynault's  horse 
Bayard,  carry  the  Paladin  over  to  Roncesvalles  in  three  dajs. 
But  first  the  magician  interrogates  Astaroth  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
fipproaching  meeting.  The  demon  gives  him  an  oracular  answer, 
and  after  several  metaphysical  and  theological  disquisitions,  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  One  alone  knows  all  that  is  to  happen,  and 
that  could  Lucifer  have  foreseen  the  future,  "  he  would  not  have 
fallen  to  the  centre.'' 

Astaroth  proceeds  to  Egypt,  exposes  his  commissiop  to  Ray* 
naMlti  and,  having  taken  possession  of  Bayard  and  his  companion 
Farfarello,  and  of  Ricciardetto's  horse,  in  two  days  they  arrive 
at  the  straights  of  Gibraltar.  Raynault  questions  his  guide  about 
the  meaning  of  Hercules*  pillars.    The  answer  is  remarkable : — 

"  An  old  and  hallowed  error  has  long  prevailed  that  no  one  can  ven- 
ture beyond  this  point.  Know  that  this  is  an  idle  supposition,  for  it  is 
possible  to  navigate  much  beyond,  as  the  sea  is  level  every  where  although 
our  world  has  a  round  form  ;  for  every  thing  above  is  attracted  to  the 
centre,  and  the  earth  itself  stands  suspended  among  the  stars.  And  ships 
shall  go  far  beyond  these  marks,  which  Hercules  placed  here  in  times 
of  ignorance,  and  they  shall  proceed  to  another  hemisphere,  where  are 
towns,  nations,  and  empires.  These  are  the  antipodes,  and  they  adore 
the  Sun,  and  Jupiter,  and  Mars ;  they  have  trees  and  cattle,  as  you  have, 
and  often  wage  war  against  one  another."* 

When  Pulci  wrote  this,  Colombo  had  notyetplannedhis  memo- 
able  expedition,  and  his  friend  Toscanelli,  the  Florentine  astrono- 
mer, who  encouraged  him  in  it,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  eardi 
was  round,  only  contemplated  the  discovery  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies,  while  Pulci  here  expresses  his  belief  of  the  existence 
of  another  va^t  and  populous  though  unknown  hemisphere.  Ray- 
nault asks  whether  the  antipodes  are  of  Adam's  race,  and  capable 

*  Disse  Astarotte :  Un  error  longo  e  fioco 

Per  roolti  secol  non  ben  conosciaco, 

Fa  cbe  si  dice  d'Ercol  le  coionne 

£  cbe  piu  la  raolti  periU  sonne. 
Sappi  cbe  quesU  opinione  e  Tana 

Perche  piu  oltre  navigar  si  puotc 

Pero  cbe  I'acqua  in  ogni  parte  e  plana 

Bencbe  U  tenra  abbia  forqia  di  raote.— <•  xxv.  st.  SfS  and  foU. 
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of  obtaining  salvation.  This  was  a  delicate  question  in  Pulci's 
time;  accordingly  Astaroth  evades  it,  but  observes  that  every 
mortal  can  be  saved  by  the  cross,  and  that  the  day  will  come 
when,  after  long  wanderings,  all  will  acknowledge  the  truth  and 
find  acceptance. 

In  all  this  we  perceive  the  struggles  of  an  acute  mind>  soaring 
above  the  hoary  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  yet  obliged  through 

f)rudence  to  disguise  part  of  his  thoughts.  We  can  trace  in  it  no 
eaven  of  infidelity,  or  of  sneering  impiety;  Pulci's  belief  in  the 
exclusive  dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  evidently  been  un- 
hinged, and  perhaps  no  very  definite  tenets  substituted ;  but  we 
see  no  evidence  of  his  not  believing  in  revelation.  The  whole 
of  this  canto  is  extremely  curious  as  illustrating  the  state  of  mind 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  men  of  letters  in  Italy  at 
the  time. 

At  last  the  two  brothers  arrived  in  Roncesvalles.  The  battle 
had  begun;  Roland  and  his  warriors,  perceiving  the  snare  they 
bad  fallen  into,  had  strung  their  resolution  for  a  last  struggle 
and  a  glorious  death.  They  had  repelled  the  attack  of  the  first 
Saracen  army^  when  they  met  Raynault  and  his  brother,  and 
warm,  though  short,  were  their  greetings  in  that  awful  moment. 
The  second  host  of  Marsilio  now  rushed  on  upon  them,  and  the 
description  the  poet  gives  of  the  events  of  the  combat  are  often 
deeply  affecting,  although  occasionally  intermixed  with  ludicrous 
incidents.  Young  Baudouin,  Gano's  son  by  Roland's  mother, 
a  brave  and  ingenuous  youth,  unconscious  of  his  father's  treachery, 
IS  fighting  in  Uie  ranks  of  the  Christians.  He  wears  a  splendid 
vest,  which  Gano  had  given  him,  and  he  has  observed  with  sur« 
prise  and  vexation,  that  wherever  he  charges  the  Saracens  they 
run  away  from  him,  so  that  he  can  neither  strike  nor  receive  a 
blow.  Meeting  with  Roland,  he  mentions  the  fact  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  his  age.  Roland  was  informed  that  the  garment  he 
wore  had  been  a  present  from  King  Marsilius,  and  not  being 
quite  satisfied  of  the  youth's  innocence,  he  answers  him  sternly 
that  if  he  cast  off  that  badge,  he  will  perceive  the  extent  of  his 
father's  treason.  ''  If  this  be  true,"  cries  the  indignant  young 
roan,  "  and  I  survive  this  day,  I  shall  myself  take  revenge  on  my 
parent.  But  I,  Roland,  indeed  I  am  no  traitor,  for  I  followed 
thee  with  perfect  good  will,  and  thou  dost  wron^  me  sore;"  upon 
which  he  tears  bis  garment,  and  rides  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Roland  soon  after  meets  again  Baudouin  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  covered  with  death  wounds.  "  Thou  wilt  not  say  I  was  a 
traitor  now,"  is  the  affecting  reproach  of  the  gallant  youth,  ut- 
tered just  before  he  expired  : — 

^*  Era  gia  presso  air  ultime  sue  ore, 
£  da  due  lancie  avca  passato  il  petto. 
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£  disse:  ^  or  oon  son  pii!l  traditore,* 

£  cftdde  ia  terra  morlo  con  deUo." — c.  xxvii.  8t.  47. 

This  passage^  as  Ferrario  observes,  is  equal  in  its  affecting  sim- 
plicity to  any  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem. 

Roland's  dying  scene  is  beautifully  described.  Most  of  the 
French  knights  and  soldiers  had  fallen,  and  the  few  survivors 
were  scattered  about,  in  pursuit  of  the  Saracens.  Roland,  faint 
and  exhausted,  and  burning  with  thirst,  dragged  himself  and 
his  horse  Vegliantino  to  a  spring  in  the  forest ;  the  poor  animal 
had  scarcely  reached  it  when  it  dropped  down  on  the  ground. 
The  adieus  of  Roland   to   his  faitnful  steed,  his  dumb  com- 

Imnion  in  many  a  distant  war,  now  stretched  powerless,  his 
imbs  stiffened  in  death,  are  warm  with  simple  and  natural  feel- 
ing. Roland  next  endeavoured  to  break  his  sword  Durlindana, 
by  striking  it  repeatedly  against  a  rock,  but  in  vain ;  the  rock  was 
split,  and  Durhndana  came  out  uninjured.  Raynault  and  his 
brother,  and  Archbishop  Turpin,  returning  from  the  slaughter, 
now  met  Roland  at  the  spring.  Turpin  listened  to  the  Paladin's 
confession,  which  Roland  made  aloud,  and  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, worded  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  militant  churchman  of  those 
ages.  Roland's  last  prayer,  though  long,  is  more  edifying,  and 
displays  much  sincerity  of  piety.  The  angel  Gabriel  appeared 
to  him,  and  promised  him  eternal  happiness  with  his  wife  Aldaia 
regions  of  pure  bliss.  The  three  Paladins  stood  around  him,  as 
Roland  rose  slowly,  and  fixing  in  the  ground  the  point  of  his 
formidable  sword,  leant  his  breast  on  the  hilt,  and  crossing  his 
arms  devoutly,  and  bending  his  head,  expired.  A  strain  of  celes- 
tial melody  was  heard,  singing  the  psalm  "  In  exitu  Israel  de 
Egypto  ;**  and  the  presence  of  angels  was  made  manifest  by  the 
trembling  of  their  wings.  Dante,  in  his  Purgatory,  introduces 
angels  singing  the  same  psalm,  as  they  take  the  souls  across  the 
stream. 

Charlemagne,  who  was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  'de  Port,  being  in- 
formed of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  caused  Gano  to  be  cast  into 
prison,  and  marched  forward  himself  to  take  revenge  on  Marsilias. 
He  took  Zaragoza,  aud  having  made  the  king  prisoner,  had  him 
hun^  up  to  the  same  carob  tree  under  which  the  plot  had  been 
hatcned.  Turpin  volunteered  to  act  as  executioner.  Gano  was 
next  brought  out  on  a  cart,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  populace, 
and  being  tied  to  four  horses'  tails  was  broken  alive.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  Paladins  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  their  respec- 
tive towns. 

The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Pulci's  poem  is  truly  epic,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  bias  of  the  poet's  temperament,  and  that  of  his  au- 
dience, Pulci  felt  the  influence  of  a  loftier  inspiration,  he  became 
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as  he  went  on  interested  in  his  subject,  and  felt  and  wrote  in  good 
earnest.  Yet  he  occasionally  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
serious  narratire  into  a  fit  of  facetious  and  comic  huroonr^  as  if 
by  way  of  relaxation.  While  the  fearfal  conflict  is  raging  in  the 
glens  of  Roncesvalles,  the  poet  suddenly  turns  aside  from  bis 
heroes  and  combatants,  to  look  around  him  as  it  were  in  quest  of 
some  ludicrous  incident  to  reliete  the  awfolnesa  of  the  scene.  He 
is  not  long  whhout  finding  something  to  bis  taste.  There  was  on 
die  skirts  of  the  valley  a  deserted  chapel,  where  the  two  demons, 
Aslaroth  and  Farfaretlo,  after  having  landed  Raynault  and  his 
brother  on  the  field  of  battle,  took  their  stand,  in  order  to  secure 
the  soub  of  the  Saracens  who  fell  in  the  action.  From  the  pro* 
digions  numbers  of  the  latter  our  readers  may  easily  conceive  that 
the  two  vedettes  were  not  left  long  in  idleness.  The  poet  describea 
in  his  fancifol  droll  manner  the  perambulations  of  this  satanie 
piquet,  and  the  exnhation  of  their  master  at  the  abundant  bar- 
vest  they  bring  in. 

The  beafens  are  on  the  other  side  rejoicing  at  the  souls  of  the 
Christians  who  are  ascending,  and  here  Pulci  describes,  in  a 
somewhat  indecorous  manner,  the  bustling  of  Peter,  with  the  fre- 
quent application  of  his  keys.  Such  passages  are  highly  repre* 
hensiMe ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  Pulci  was  evidently  turned  against 
the  gross  and  profane  imagery  with  which  the  church,  espe- 
eially  in  bis  time,  allowed  sacred  subjects  to  be  travestied,  and  he 
scrupled  not  to  laugh  at  them;  but  at  other  times  he  alludes  in  a 
very  different  tone  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  faith. 

We  baTe  filled  a  considerable  space  with  our  analysis  of  the 
Morgante,  because  we  tbink  the  poem  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  We  consider  Pulci  as  the  last  of  the  old  romancers, 
retaining  in  his  style  much  of  the  simplicity,  naivet6>  and  antique 
cast  of  the  hallowed  traditions  of  the  dark  ages,  enlivened  by  the 
briniancy  of  true  poetic  genius>  and  enriched  with  the  information 
of  more  enKghtened  times.  In  reading  the  Morgante  attentively, 
there  seems  less  absurdity  in  the  preference  which  some  Florcifr* 
tines  gave  it  to  Ariosto's  splendid  and  elaborate  poem.  But  the 
two  M*orks  are  the  representatives  of  two  different  centuries,  and 
there  is  between  them  something  of  the  same  difference  which  we 
might  fancy  to  have  existed  between  Puki's  jovial  friend  Lorenzo, 
and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este,  the  courtly  patrons  of 
Ariosto. 

Ferrario  observes  that  the  historians  and  biographers  of  ItaUan 
4iteratnre  have  been  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  Morgante  was 
only  published  after  Pulci's  death,  which  happened  in  1487. 
There  was  an  edition  of  his  poem  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
convent  of  Ripoli,  at  Florence,  in  L481 ;  and  some  of  the  nuna^ 
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and  one  Marietta  among  them,  assisted  in  it  as  composers,  and 
were  paid  accordingly .**  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Pulci's  poem, 
afterwards  considered  as  profane  and  impious,  and  as  such  con- 
demned by  the  church,  and  quoted  by  Voltaire  and  Gioguen4, 
should  have  been  first  printed  through  the  agency  of  the  nuns  of 
Ripoli. 

The  title  of  Mor^ante  Maggiore  is  a  capricious  one ;  we  have 
seen  that  the  giant  is  only  a  subordinate  personage,  and  that  be 
dies  towards  the  middle  of  the  poem.  The  adjunct  Mii^iore 
is  still  less  plausible,  as  there  is  no  other  person  of  the  same 
name  to  sanction  the  use  of  the  comparative.  Roland  is  the 
principal  hero,  but  Gano  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  actor; 
like  Satan  in  Milton,  he  is  the  author  of  all  mischief,  and  his  pu- 
nishment is  properly  the  end  of  the  epic.  ''  The  Treasons  of 
Gano"  would  have  been  an  appropriate  title  to  the  poem* 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Pulci,  another  poet,  Francesco 
Bello,  named  the  Cieco  of  Ferrara  from  his  blindness,  undertook 
to  write  a  chivalrous  poem,  which  he  called  the  MambriatiOf  and 
recited  at  the  court  of  the  Gonzagas,  Lords  of  Mantua.  It 
is  written  in  ottava  rima,  and  consists  of  forty-five  cantos.  This 
poem  is  very  little  known,  and  copies  of  it  are  become  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Yet  it  is  not  deficient  in  invention,  but  its  lan- 
guage and  style  are  much  inferior  to  Pulci's.  Riualdo,  or  Raynault 
of  Montauban,  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Rinaldo  of 
Este,  of  the  first  crusade,  extolled  by  Tasso  in  his  Jerusalem,)  is 
the  principal  hero  of  Bello's  poem.  Mambriano  is  a  young 
Saracen  kmg,  handsome  and  brave,  but  somewhat  hairbrained, 
who,  intent  on  avenging  the  death  of  his  uncle  Mambrino,  killed 
by  Rinaldo,  moved  with  a  large  army  to  attack  and  destroy  Mont- 
albano,  was  defeated  by  the  French  Paladin,  pursued  into  Asia, 
and  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  Charlemagne's  tribu- 
tary. His  personal  adventures  are  strangely  intermixed  with 
those  of  Rinaldo ;  they  both  fall  into  the  snares  of  a  fairy  queen 
named  Carandina,  the  counterpart  of  the  Alcinas  and  Armidas 
of  Bojardo  and  Tasso.  Like  these,  the  lady  was  a  pluralist  in 
her  attachments,  and  her  amours  furnish  the  blind  poet  with  sub- 
jects for  the  most  licentious  descriptions,  for  which  he  at  last 
apologises  to  his  readers.  But  licentious  language  and  images 
are  common  stains  upon  Italian  romantic  poetry,  though  much 
of  the  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  loose  manners  of  the  times. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  revival  of  classic  studies  had  brought  wiih 
it  a  fresh  influx  of  classic  obscenity.    The  magician  Malagigii 

•  Notizie  Tstoriche  sopra  la  sUmperiB  di  Ripoli,  del  Padre  Vinccnzio  flnescbij 
Bomenicaiio,  Fircnce,  1781.  Brunei,  in  his  Manuel  da  Libraire,  mentiom  a  Venice 
Cdilion  of  the  Morgante,  alto  o£  1481.  fol. 
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Rioaldo'ti  brother,  breaks  Carandina's  spells,  and  delivers  the 
unwilling  Paladin  from  his  ignoble  bondage.  Rinaldo's  sister, 
Bradamante,  who  acts  so  important  a  character  in  Bojardo  and 
Ariosto's  poems,  makes  her  appearance  in  the  Mambriano,  fight* 
ing  by  the  side  of  her  brother.  Orlando  acts  but  a  secondary 
part  in  the  poem,  at  times  attending  Rinaldo  in  his  expeditions, 
and  at  others  seeking  adventures  on  his  own  account.  The  prin- 
cipal story,  the  war  of  Mambriano,  terminates  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  canto,  the  remainder  containing  desultory  accounts  of  wars, 
tournaments,  joumies,  and  other  episodes,  without  any  apparent 
connection.  Mambriano  is  laid  aside  after  having  married  Ca- 
randina  and  retired  to  his  dominions,  until  the  end  of  the  poem, 
when  Bello^  having  again  brought  all  the  Christian  knights  round 
Charlemi^ne,  mentions  once  more  his  nominal  hero,  as  if  just 
recollecting  that  he  had  forgotten  him. 

There  is  a  bnrlesque  character  introduced  in  the  person  of 
Pinamonte,  an  old  emperor  of  Trebisond,  who  falls  in  love  with 
Bradamante,  offers  to  break  a  lance  for  her  fair  hand,  dances 
with  her^  and  affords  vast  merriment  to  all  the  company. 

One  peculiarity  of  Bello  is  his  having  first  broken  through  the 
custom  of  religious  invocations  at  the  heads  of  his  cantos,  in 
place  of  which  he  substituted  poetical  exords,  or  reflections  on 
the  events  of  his  narrative,  or  on  circumstances  connected  with 
them.  This  method  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  by 
Ariosto. 

Bello  was  still  writing  his  poem  at  the  time  of  Charles  VIII 's 
descent  into  Italy  in  1495,  as  he  hints  himself  in  the  thirty-first 
canto  in  speaking  of  the  "  Gallic  storm."  The  poet  died,  however, 
before  he  could  finish  his  work,  which  was  published  afterwards 
in  1509  by  his  relative  Eliseo  Conosciuti  of  Ferrara,  under  the 
title  ''  Libro  d'arme  e  d'amore,  cognominato  Mambriano,"  and 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  d'Este;  whom  Conosciuti  entreats  that 
"  with  his  wonted  kindness  he  will  not  deny  to  the  memory  of 
Francesco  the  same  favour  which  he  had  so  liberally  and  so  often 
bestowed  on  him  when  living." 

Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano,  and  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Pulci  and  Bello,  was  the  third  romantic  poet  of  the  X  Vth 
century.  He  took  likewise  for  his  subject  the  fabulous  wars 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens,  but  he  placed  the  scene 
principally  in  France  and  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  which  he  re- 
presents as  threatened  by  two  hosts  of  infidels,  one  from  Spain, 
and  the  other  lauded  in  the  South  of  France  from  Africa.  Al- 
though he  thus  strikes  out  a  new  action  for  himself,  yet  he  also 
whimsically  quoted  Turpin  as  his  authority.  Bojardo  chose 
Roland  for  his  hero,  but  made  an  essential  innovation  in  his  cha- 
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racter.    The  Roland  of  the  old  romances  and  of  Puki  was  a 
Knight,  not  only  the  bravest  of  the  brare,  generous  and  bjal 
above  suspicion,  bat  was  also  spotless  and  disinterested,  a  Chris- 
tian warrior  who  sought  to  convert  the  Saracens  be  conqnered,  a 
man  above  human  frailties,  chaste  and  passionless,  who  although 
the  sworn  protector  of  hdies  and  damseh,  never  thooght  of  covet- 
ing their  love.     His  was  a  loftier  mbsion ;  he  stood  the  champioQ 
of  Christendom,  devoted  his  life  to  his  noble  cafling,  and  died  a 
blessed  martyr  to  it.     Such  is  the  Roland  of  tradition  and  le- 
gend,—-a  being  almost  snpemaitunil ;  but  Bojardo,by  making  hint 
fall  in  love  and  forget  his  .loyalty,  reduced  the  moral  grendear  of 
hn  character  to  the  span  of  a  mere  mortal.    The  poet,  however, 
did  not  ahogedier  obliterate  in  his  Orlando  Innamorato  all  die 
moral  features  of  iris  prototype,  and  in  order  to  afford  an  excuse 
for  his  weakness,  he  evoked  a  beauty  almost  supernatural,  and 
aR  but  angelic,  and  Angelica  he  called  her.     She  was  the  daughter 
of  Galaphron,  King  of  Cathai,  a  country  in  farther  Asia,  some- 
where about  China.     She  was  however  no  Chinese  beauty,  but  a 
model  of  bodily  perfection,  though  a  consummate  coquette.     She 
came,  accompanied  by  her  brother  Argalia,  for  the  purpose  of 
sowing  discord  among  the  Christians,  and  making  captives  of 
their  bravest  champions.    She  iar  introduced  at  once  in  the  first 
Canto,  at  a  great  banquet  ^ven  by  Charlemagne  to  his  Paladins,  as 
well  as  to  the  Saracen  knights  who  had  come  in  peace  and  amitj 
from  Spain  to  his  Court.     She  challenges  each  and  all  of  them 
to  fight  with  Argalia;  her  hand  shall  be  the  reward  of  the  con- 
queror, captivity  the  doom  of  the  vanquished.     Her  presence  im- 
mediately turns  the  heads  of  the  assembled  knights;  mad  pas- 
sion and  jealousy  are  busy  at  work.     It  is  thus  that  Bojanfo 
added  to  the  former  subject  of  devotion  and  chivalrj,  tmt  of 
love,  as  a  hading  action  of  his  poem,  in  which  he  was  afterwands 
imitated  by  Ariosto. 

''  Bojardo,"  thus  Ferrarlo  writes, ''  a  feudal  lord  himself,  and  living  at 
a  Court  where  gallantry  was  in  fashion,  and  where  he  was  on  a  footing 
approaching  to  equality  with  the  highest,  was,  by  the  taste  of  his  audience 
as  welt  as  by  the  subject  he  had  chosen,  led  to  use  the  language  of  love 
and  flattery.  But  although  at  Ferrara  as  well  as  in  the  other  uitie  Ila- 
Ran  Coorts,  the  mon^  were  loose,  yet  habits  of  inlear,  and  the  spirit  ef 
the  old  chivalry  were  not  altogether  eadncfc  xa  Bojaido's  tone.  The 
taws,  the  duties,  the  customs  of  chivalry  constituted  a  science  in  whkdi 
Bofaido  from  hk  birth  and  rank  was  early  initialed.''— vol.  iL  p.  205. 

We  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind|  that  at  this  time  m  the  ItaliHi 
prmctpalities,  the  courts  were  everything,  and  there  was  no  po- 
pular estate,  as  at  Florence  and  the  other  republics ;  thia  circum- 
stance serves  to  exphun  the  lordly  style  of  Bo^rdo,  so  difierent 
from  the  easy  plainness  and  simplicity  of  Pulci» 
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To  the  names  of  the  Knighta  and  PaiadiQs  of  old  romance^ 
Bojardo  added  manj  others^  which  have  been  justly  admired  as 
remarkably  harmonious,  and  happily  adapted  to  the  characters  of 
his  personages.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  borrowed  them  firom 
the  names  of  his  own  vassals  at  Scandiano.  There  is  however  a 
passage  quoted  by  Ferrario,  and  little  noticed  before,  in  the  pre* 
face  to  the  edition  of  Ariosto,  printed  by  Giunta  in  1544,  and 
dedicated  by  Pietro  Ulivi  to  Benedetto  Varchi  the  historian, 
which  would,  if  correct,  settle  the  question.  ^  Although  wf 
have  stated/'  says  the  writer,  ''  that  Bojardo  was  the  father  <^ 
the  invention  of  the  two  Orlandos,  this  is  only  meant  with  ra* 
gard  to  Italian  poety,  as  he,  and  Arioslo  after  him,  have  taken 
not  only  the  principal  incidents,  the  loves,  the  courtoisies,  the 
tournaments,  the  incantations,  but  even  tie  very  names  of  most 
of  their  personages  from  a  Spanbh  work  styled:  Esvejo  de  Ca- 
vallerias,  en  el  qual  se  trata  de  los  heehos  del  Cotide  Don  Roldan 
y  de  Don  Reynaldos  de  Montalhan**  In  it  are  found  the  names 
of  Bojardo's  heroes  and  damsels.  In  the  second  book  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  love  of  Don  Roldan  for  Angelica.  Quadrio  men- 
tions this  work,  and  thinks  it  was  the  same  afterwards  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  of  THistoire  de  Roland,  de  Regnault 
et  de  Roger,"  and  published  at  Lyons  in  the  l6th  century. 

It  appears  that  Bojardo,  whose  mind  was  stored  with  classical 
learning,  intended  to  give  to  Italy  a  poem  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  epopaea,  as  far  as  the  multifarious  nature  of  his  subject 
would  allow.  His  design  is  grand,  and  well  conducted,*-the 
action,  making  allowance  for  roniaotic  hyperbole,  proceeds  gradu- 
ally and  naturally,  the  characters  are  varied  and  well  delineated, — 
— the  different  threads  of  his  argument  cross  each  other  without 
confusion,  but  they  lead  to  no  visible  result,  Bojardo  left  them 
interrupted,  and  Ariosto  took  up  only  a  part,  and  wove  it  into  his 
own  designs.  In  the  20th  Canto  of  Bojardo's  Book  II.*  Charle- 
oiagne,  annoyed  at  the  interminable  disputes  among  his  Paladins 
qJl)OUt  Angelica,  orders  her  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  Namo, 
(Naymes,)  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  await  hb  final  decision.  It  is 
here  that  Ariosto  takes  up  the  story ;  Angelica  escapes,  meets 
with  young  Medoro,  and  marries  him,  which  coming  unexpectedly 
to  the  knowledge  of  Orlando,  occasions  that  terrible  madness 
which  has  furnished  the  title  of  Ariosto's  poem. 

Bojardo  however  continues  the  other  action  of  his  poem,  the 
war  against  the  Saracens,  during  which  Angelica  is  forgotten, 
and  Orlando  and  Rinaldo  join  in  earnest  against  the  common 

*  Canto  L.  of  Bemi's  rifacmenio*  Bern!  ba»  dropped  the  divisiou  by  Boolia, 
and  numbered  all  the  Cantos  in  saccession  to  LXIX,  which  last  is  the  ninth  of  Bojar- 
do's Book  in. 
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enemj.  Ruggiero,  a  young  Knight  of  Christian  parents,  broaght 
up  at  the  Court  of  the  Saracen  king  Agramante,  now  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  it  was  probably  the  poet's  intention  to  bring 
about  his  marriage  with  Bradaniante,  and  make  them  the  ances- 
tral stock  of  the  House  of  Este,  an  idea  which  was  afterwards 
executed  b^  Ariosto.  Bojardo  went  no  further  than  the  ninth 
Canto  of  his  Third  Book,  when  he  was  stopped  by  death,  which 
overtook  him,  on  the  30th  of  December  1494,  at  Reggio,  of  whicb 
place  he  was  governor.  He  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  his 
poem  to  the  last,  for  in  the  concluding  stanza  he  alludes  to  the 
mvasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  which  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
Italy,  and  which  took  place  that  very  year : — 

Mentre  cbe  io  canto  (oim^  Die  Redentore) 
^eggio  1*  Italia  tatta  a  fiamma  e  a  fuooo 
Per  questi  Galii,  che  oon  gran  furore 
Vengon  per  disertor  non  so  che  loco  ; 
Per6  vi  lascio  in  questo  vano  amore 
Di  Fiordispina,  anlente  a  poco  a  poco  : 
Vn  altra  fiata  se  mi  fia  concesso 
Racconterovvi  il  totto  per  espresso. 
The  OrkLudo  Innamoraio  was  published  after  his  death,  at 
Scandiano,  by  Count  Camillo  his  son,  in   1495.     But  the  sixty 
Cantos  of  the  first  two  books  had  been  already  published  at 
Venice  in  1486.     After  going  through  several  editions,  with  the 
continuation  of  a  certain  Agostini,  and  again  reformed  by  Dome* 
nichi,  the  poem  was  at  last  rifatto,  or  recast,  as  it  is  called,  by 
Berni,  the  humorous  poet,     loerni  added  a  dkeria,  or  introduc- 
tion jof  three  or  five  stanzas  to  each  Canto,  generally  amusing, 
and  often  facetious,  and  he  altered  the  diction  into  purer  Tuscan, 
intermixing  with  the  text  some  pleasantries  and  descriptions  not 
always  decorous.      The  most  remarkable  among  the  latter  is 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  and  of  his  idle  habits,  canto  67.     All 
this,  however,  has  cast  an  air  of  burlesque  on  the  whole,  which  is 
ill-suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  or  the  intention  of  Bojarda 
It  is  a  sort  of  masquerade  dress  thrown  over  a  serious  poem, 
disfiguring  its  rough  but  noble  features.     The  caustic  Aretino 
used  to  call  it :   Bojardo  vituperato  dal  Berni.     However,  since 
1544,  no  editions  have  been  printed  of  Bojardo's  original  text, 
copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare.* 

*  We  arc  glad  (o  find  that  we  ma^  loon  expect  a  correct  edition  of  old  fiofaido 
from  the  liands  of  Mr.  Fanizsi,  Professor  of  ItaUaa  in  the  University  of  Loadoo. 
Since  Uiis  article  has  been  in  the  printer's  hands,  we  have  seen  the  learned  profeswr's 
introdwtonf  "Ettay  on  RamaiUic  Poetry,  which  merits  great  commendation.  It  is,  as 
he  justly  observes,  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  Ferrario,  altliough  they  agree  oa  Cbe 
essential  points  of  which  they  both  happen  to  treat. 
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With  regard  to  style,  a  certaia  negligence,  or  inelej^nce,  is  ob- 
servable in  Bojardo's  verse,  virhich  may  be  partly  attributed  to  his 
not  having  had  time  to  revise  his  work,  and  partly  to  his  being 
a  feudal  lord,  and,  therefore  less  anxious  or  more  certain  to  please, 
and  less  patient  of  correction.  But  there  are  not  wanting  pas«- 
sages  of  easy  and  elegant  fluency,  and  many  of  great  poetical 
powers.  Bojardo  preserves  a  greater  decency  and  decorum  than 
his  brother  romancers ;  twice,  however,  Ferrario  observes,  he  has 
departed  from  his  adherence  to  propriety:  at  all  events  he  is  not 
more  objectionable  on  this  score  than  Ariosto  himself,  many  of 
whose  descriptions  are  extremely  loose,  and  yet  Ariosto  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  To  gain  the  applause  of  the 
corrupt  in  a  corrupt  age  is  an  excuse  that  even  Tasso  has  not  dis* 
dained  to  plead,  but  to  which  it  might  be  retorted,  that  the  great 
fathers  of  Italian  poetry,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  did  not  court  fa- 
vour by  such  means. 

Of  Ariosto,  the  Prince  of  romantic  epopsea,  we  shall  here  say 
nothing  more.  His  splendid  poem  is  so  generally  known,  either 
in  the  original  or  by  ti-anslation,  that  we  need  not  follow  Ferrario 
in  his  elaborate  analysis  of  it. 

We  must  also  pass  over  the  numerous  other  Italian  romantic 
poems  noticed  by  Ferrario.  The  curious  in  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture will  find  ample  food  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
whole  of  the  third  volumes,  where  he  gives  critical  sketches  of 
most  of  those  compositions,  some  of  them  unknown  even  to 
Italians.  We  will  however  bestow  a  few  lines  on  the  Guerino  il 
Meschino,  the  production  of  a  celebrated  lady  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Tullia  of  Aragon  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Cardinal  Tagli- 
avia,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  of  an  illustrious  Spanish  fa- 
mily. Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  Florence,  of  whom  we  know  no 
more  than  that  her  name  was  Julia.  The  Cardinal  caused  young 
Tullia  to  be  educated  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  care,  and  early 
insured  her  independence.  Nature  had  also  done  much  for  her, 
by  giving  her  beauty,  grace  and  genius.  The  style  of  magnificence 
in  which  she  was  enabled  to  live,  after  she  came  of  age,  afforded 
her  the  means  of  collecting  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
Rome  around  her.  She  held  a  sort  of  court  which  jpoets  and 
men  of  letters,  prelates  and  cardinals  attended.  Of  these  par-* 
ties  Ludovico  Domenichi  has  left  us  accounts,  and  Muzio  also 
speaks  of  her  and  of  her  father  in  his  eclogues.  The  child  of 
love,  she  was  herself  but  too  subject  to  its  sway,  and  her  gallan- 
tries attracted  animadversion  even  in  that  corrupt  epoch,  and 
in  a  licentious  city.  At  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice,  where  she 
afterwards  took  up  her  residence  in  succession,  her  style  of  living 
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continued  the  same,  nntil  at  last  warned  by  tbe  approach  of 
oM  age,  site  was  wise  enough  to  retire  gradually  from  the  gtiy 
throng,  and  went  to  reside  at  Florence,  under  the  auspices  of 
Eleanor  of  Toledo,  consort  of  Cosmo  I,  There  she  still  lived 
in  a£9uence,  but  in  comparative  retirement,  attained  an  advanced 
age,  and  died  in  peace. 

It  was  after  her  reformation  that  Tullia  wrote  her  poem  in  SG 
Cantos,  and  her  hero  is  an  exemplary  model  of  valour  and  pietj. 
She  had  observed  with  regret,  she  says  in  her  preface,  that  all  Uie 
books  of  entertainment  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies  were  teeming 
with  voluptuous  and  even  obscene  descriptions.  And  yet  she  did 
not  herself  altogether  escape  a  smilar  charge  in  several  episodes 
of  her  poem^  although  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  are  de- 
cidedly moral.  She  says  she  borrowed  the  story  from  an  old 
Spanish  novel,  which  however  was  but  a  translation  of  an  Italian 
romance  in  prose,  by  M.  Andrea  of  Florence,  printed  at  Padua, 
in  1473,  under  the  title  of  '*  Ystoria  breve  del  Re  Karlo  Im- 
peratore  e  di  quello  magnifico  Cavalieri  nominato  Querino  e 
prenominato  Mescfaino.''  The  name  of  the  hero  was  familiar  all 
over  Italy,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day.  The  story  must 
have  been  early  known  if,  as  Ferrario  asserts,  it  furnished  Dante 
with  the  idea  of  his  Divina  Commedia.  The  scene  shifts  from 
the  East  to  Albania  and  Italy,  thence  to  St.  Jago  de  Compo- 
Stella,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Patrick's  ^^^ell  in  Ireland,  whence 
Guerino  descends  into  purgatory,  and  further  into  the  region  of 
eternal  torments.  All  this  part  reads  like  a  paraphrase  of 
Dante's  vision. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  die  Italian  works  of 
romance  and  chivalry. 

The  number  of  these  productions,  many  of  them  of  great 
length,  is  really  astonishing.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  work 
before  us  is  entirely  filled  with  a  complete  catalogue  of  them, 
specifying  the  various  editions  of  each.  This  elaborate  biblio- 
eraphy  is  the  fruit  of  the  industrious  labour  of  Count  Gkietano 
Meizi  of  Milan,  who  has  bestowed  it  as  a  useful  appendage  to 
Ferrario's  work.  His  first  intention  was  to  have  extended  his 
researches  to  the  works  of  chivalry  of  other  nations,  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  collect  the  necessary  materials,  he  has  confined 
himself  to  those  of  Italy. 
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Abt.  IV. — Ccnmnisshmformie  avec  rapprobatum  du  Rai,  sous  la 
presidence  du  Miniure  du  Commerce  et  des  Mamifacturest  pour 
Vexamm  de  certaines  questions  de  Ugislation  commerciale. 

\.  Enquete  sur  les  Fers.    Ptm,  1829.    4to, 

€.  Enqtiiie  mr  les  Sucres.    Paris,  1829*    4to. 

3.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  Kbre,  nommee  par  ks  manufactu-- 
Tiers  et  nigocians  de  Paris,  sur  TEnquite  rtlatite  h  Tktat  actuel 
de  t  industrie  da  Coton  en  France.    Paris,  1829.    8vo. 

Wb  are  ao  familiar  ia  Ei^land  with  Inquiries  by  CommiUeea  of 
Parliament,  and  Commissioos  under  the  Great  Seal,  that  it  would 
b^  superfluous  to  descant  on  their  utility.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
they  give  birth  to  foolish  and  mischievous  laws,  sometimes,  like  the 
recent  Finance  Committee,  their  ofipring  is  still-born ;  and  their 
labours  are  still  more  frequently  laid  on  the  shelf  and  forgotten, 
like  those  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817*  Nevertheless  they 
do  good  upon  the  whole ;  not  more  perhaps  directly  and  positively, 
than  indirectly,  by  giving  opportunities  for  ascertaining  and  pub- 
lishing the  views  of  well-informed  men ;  by  forcibly  attracting 
public  attention  to  differjent  subjects  of  legislation,  and  by  dif* 
fusing  correct  opinions. 

The  leading  excellence  of  such  inquiries  is  that  they  are  made 
before  the  public ;  that  the  evidence  is  drawn  indifferently  from  the 
bosom  of  the  public,  and  not  from  witnesses  schooled  by  the  go* 
vemment ;  that  the  witnesses  who  present  themselves  are  most 
frequently  the  best  informed  part  of  the  public ;  that  their  con- 
stitution is  founded,  as  it  were,  on  a  general  appeal  to  the  public, 
who  are  called  on  to  come  forward  and  say  what  they  know. 
The  nation  thus  steps  into  the  houses  of  parliament  in  a  new 
shape,  and  with  a  new  voice ;  it  legislates  by  a  new  delegation,  of 
which  the  members  and  peers  are  only  the  mouth-  pieces — ^the 
scribes  of  reports  and  bills.  The  laws  springing  out  of  such  in- 
quiries have  an  unspeakable  advantage  over  those  concocted  by  the 
unaided  legislature ;  they  are  publicly  canvassed  and  sanctioned 
before  passing;  they  are  ordained,  as  it  were,  out  of  doors  be- 
fore they  are  ordained  within. 

But  if  the  investigation  is  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  if  the 
evidence  is  hushed  up,  or  consists  ctf  government  documents— of 
jpUces  justificatives,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  public  but  distrust.  The  inquirers  may  be  men  of  known 
honour  and  wisdom,  but  their  labours  will  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  their  statements  with  incredulity  or  neglect.  We 
are  familiar  with  these  consequences  in  the  fate  invariably  ex- 
perienced by  green  bags  and  select  committees.  There  is  a  vir- 
tue in  open  procedure  and  evidence,  not  only  for  the  discovery  of 
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facts,  but  for  giving  confidence  out  of  doors  that  the  best  aod 
fairest  means  are  used  for  the  disclosure  of  truth,  which  enterB 
into  the  habitual  convictions  of  the  English  people.  This  prin- 
ciple redeems  half  the  vices  of  the  law,  and  ensures  its  observance 
and  execution.  Why  is  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  so  unpopu- 
lar? Because  the  secrecy  that  hangs  over  its  proceedings,  aod 
the  absence  of  public  evidence,  give  it  a  mysterious,  an  inquisi- 
torial air,  uncongenial  with  English  feelings.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  sorts  of  inquisitions.  A  hundred  and  seventy  years  i^o 
Colbert  could  call  the  weavers  and  looking-glass  makers  into  bis 
cabinet,  examine  them  as  he  pleased,  and  draw  up  what  ordi- 
nances he  pleased,  for  there  was  then  no  public  opinion,  or  rather 
no  public,  in  France.  Men  were  formerly  governed  by  absolute 
vrill,  which  neither  heeded  nor  vouchsafed  to  explain  the  motives 
of  its  conduct ;  but  rulers  are  now-a-days  compelled  to  fortify 
their  acts  by  evidence,  or  the  show  of  evidence.  The  public  will 
have  its  why  and  its  wherefore,  and  governments  must  give  their 
reasons. 

All  things,  to  use  a  foreign  phrase,  have  their  **  conditions  of 
existence."  Public  inquiries  have  theirs.  If  the  subject  be  not 
so  circumscribed  as  to  be  intelligible  in  all  its  bearings,  inquiry  is 
futile ;  if  the  investigation  be  not  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  incie- 
pendence,  its  conclusions  will  be  rejected.  When  we  see  a  topic  I 
of  inquiry  conceived  in  these  words — "  On  the  state  of  Ireland,^  I 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile.  Turning  to  the  appendices  of  j 
the  huge  array  of  reports  of  the  Irish  Committee,  we  find  at 
least  fifty  subjects^  each  of  which  required  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  single  committee.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Haifa 
dozen  statutes  were  passed  touching  the  most  insignificant  and 
merely  accessory  subjects ;  the  two  or  three  score  of  vital  questions 
were  whistled  down  the  wind  unheeded,  and  the  inquiry  huddled 
to  its  grave  by  its  own  unnatural  parents.  There  is  a  measure  in  all 
things ;  in  nothing  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  exactions  on  the 
attention  of  committee  men.  Few  minds  can  bear  a  heavy  stnin, 
or  patiently  submit  to  the  trial.  There  is  another  condition  of 
still  greater  importance.  The  inquirers  must  be  free,  not  only 
from  the  fear,  but  the  glances,  of  authority.  They  must  not  act 
in  the  spirit  of  a  party  or  a  cdterie.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  re- 
cent example.  Neither  the  integrity  nor  the  forbearance  of  Lord 
Eldon  could  save  the  first  Chancery  Commission  from  its  fate, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  preside  over  an  inquiry,  in 
which  his  habits  of  feeling  at  least  were  so  deeply  interested. 
The  report  is  already  consigned  to  oblivion,  although  worthy  of  a 
very  different  destiny. 

But  what  has  this  dissertation  to  do  with  French  iron  and 
sugar?— *None  but  ourselves  and  the  Americans  seem  acquainted 
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irith  the  proper  way  of  working  a  constitution.  Other  nations 
understand  the  moving  power,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
bye-wheels  and  movements.  Propose  to  a  French  deputy  to  in- 
Testigate  any  subject  of  legislation;  he  will  content  himself  with 
the  Minister's  expose;  perhaps  he  will  refer  to  a  few  pamphlets; 
or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  content  him.self  with  the  inspira- 
tions of  party  feeling.  He  could  not  comprehend  the  sort  of  judi* 
cial  examination  of  a  committee.  He  would  repel  it  as  an  usur- 
pation of  the  functions  of  the  government,  of  which  the  French 
nave  a  fearful  respect,  surprizing  to  English  opinions. 

The  ori|[in  of  this  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  nnliappy 
concentration  of  the  ^  minutest  functions  in  the  hands  of  the  exe* 
cutive,  which  presses  with  the  weight  of  an  incubus  upon  the 
habits  of  the  nation.  Governments  would  rule  men,  if  they 
could,  in  their  smallest  transactions;  for  there  is  a  magnanimity 
in  *'  letting  alone,"  which  few  men,  and  still  fewer  governments 
possess.  We  are  fain,  however,  to  acknowledge  with  M,  Aza'js, 
that  this  evil  is  "  fearfully  compensated."  Much  of  the  undeni- 
able unpopularity  of  the  present  government  of  France  is  attri- 
butable to  the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings.  The  best  intentions  of 
XfOuis  XVIII.y  and  no  French  monarch  ever  entertained  better^ 
were  uniformly  discredited  for  this  reason.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  something  external,  posiiche, 
and  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  government.  It  has  not  settled  into 
its  place,  and  will  not  do  so,  until  its  relations  with  the  execu- 
tive become  more  open  and  minute.  It  must  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  inquiry.  Inquiry,  and  inquiry  alone  will  satisfy  the 
people,  and  give  solidity  and  security  to  the  government. 

The  great  instrument  of  inquiry  is  orai  and  open  examination; 
and  the  French  seem  neither  to  understand  its  virtues  nor  its  use. 
Papers  and  documents  are  not  only  of  dubious  credibility,  but  are 
generally  insufficient  and  inconclusive.  The  latitude  of  evidence 
allowed  by  the  French  law  naturally  leads,  amidst  other  conse- 
quences, to  the  exhibition  of  greater  masses  of  fakehood  than 
MTOuld  be  practicable  under  our  narrow  system ;  but  instead  of 
correcting  the  evil  by  cross-examination,  which  ought  to  be  stricter 
than  in  the  English  courts,  the  French  judges  allow  it  to  pass  by 
unheeded.  Hence  the  universal  disfavour  with  which  oral  evi- 
dence is  regarded  in  France.  The  French  must  learn  the  virtues 
of  open  testimony,  and  how  to  employ  it,  before  they  can  make 
the  inquiries  in  question  useful* 

But  above  all,  the  inquiring  body  must  be  independent  of  si- 
nister influence.  The  great  majority  of  the  commission  whose 
labours,  as  far  as  they  went,  we  have  to  examine,  consisted  of  men 
opposed  to  alteration  in  the  existing  system  of  commerce,-^and 
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W9$  cpmpofled,  or  ia  otiber  words  (and  we  do  wt  meui  liiMt 
clffensively)  packed  by  a  miiiister  of  the  ^ra^  ppinioiii*  The 
flWie  miiiister  (M.  de  St.  Ci*ic4|)  nvas  also  cbaimiaa  of  the  comr 
mimoQ^  Their  labours  have  mspired  i¥>  confidence,  aodbme 
pearly  sunk  into  that  oblivion  which  deservedly  awaits  all  partial 
proceedings. 

Let  us,  upon  the  whole,  however,  coagratulale  our  AeighboiirB 
upon  this  Enquete.  The  thing  itself  was  altogether  a  new  pro- 
ceeding* It  nas  introduced  Uie  principle  of  public  inquisiUoo^ 
and  has  set  an  example  of  the  virtue  of  mv&rVQce  testimony,  mad 
ci  giving  publicity  to  its  results.  The  go^yerament  bas  for  once 
condescended  to  be  instructed  by  the  public. 

So  lottg  as  the  French  forgot  the  deamess  of  cdicops  wmA 
coffee,  whilst  Ih^r  ears  were  busy  with  the  din  of  drums  aod 
bttUetiiiSf  (bey  managed  to  shuffle  on  widi  their  privatioos.  T«ro 
cksses  at  least  flourished  gloriously; — the  smugglen  and  the  ma* 
mifacturers ;  especially  the  latter.  There  was  a  time  when  sugar 
was  six  francs  a  pound,  and  Bonaparte  called  it  a  time  of  pros- 
perity. The  peace  produced  a  total  revolution.  It  was  foiiad 
that  Sweden  could  tell  its  iron,  England  its  cotton  and  sugatf*, 
And  Flanders  its  linen,  not  only  far  better  in  qaali^,  but  Car 
ckaaper  than  the  hot-bed  fruits  of  domestic  protection.  And 
strange  to  say,  the  public  conceived  a  singular  hankering  after  these 
^eign  goods,  now  that  the  drums  and  cannons  wese  silent.  But 
the  ^  manufacturing  interest'  was  in  universal  commotion,  rassing 
bud  outcries  for  protection  against  this  ^  invasum,*  as  M.  de  St 
Cricq  has  q[uaintiy  called  it.  Prohibition  was  bestowed  so  liber- 
ally and  mmutely  that  the  camel's  passage  through  the  needle's 
^ye  was  eiade  easier  than  the  passage  of  the  needle  itself  across 
the  frontier.  Stockingi,  scissors,  sugar,  aie  all  nMnafactused  by 
*  native  industry;'  and  now  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  we  hear 
nothing  but  complaints  still  louder  than  the  first,  not  only  froos 
die  public  but  all  classes  of  producers.  Dijon  and  Bosdeaux 
cannot  sell  their  wines,  nor  Lyons  its  silks,  nor  Louviers  its  dolti, 
sior  Tarare  its  muslins,  nor  Charenton  its  iron.  Spinnen,  farai- 
eia,  merchants,  smelters,  all  complain,  all  petition  the  Chambers, 
all  ^'  invade"  the  public  with  pamphlets,  and  each  set,  as  it  ought 
4o  be,  lays  the  blame  on  the  others.  The  grower  of  Gnscon 
eiaret  attributes  it  all  to  the  iron,  the  fiiurmer  of  Artois  to  die 
tobacco,  the  silk<^eaver  to  the  cotton,  the  merchant  to  the  sugar. 
Distress,  embarrassment  and  loss  exist  of  the  severest  kipd.  If 
«i  account  could  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  capital  wasted, 
and  of  the  individual  ruin  occasioned  by  the  present  system,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  cyphers  necessary  for  its  exposition  would 
shake  the  faith  of  the  most  '  mercantile'  of  its  abettors.    Jt  is 
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nid  tkat  it  would  dome  to  more  than  a  milliard  of  the  Indemniijf 
and  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  expedition  together  (c£56*O0O,00O), 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  assertion.  The  cause  of 
this  frightful  mischief  is  plam ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
prohibitionists  are  merely  blinded  by  the  confusion  of  their  idea^ 
and  their  habit  of  confounding  words.  They  call  the  protected 
trades,  Monapolies;  and  the  economists  themselves  in  their  loose 
moments  commit  the  same  error.  A  monopoly  gives  high  pro- 
fits, because  the  monopolist  can  limit  the  supply.  He  can  burn-^ 
as  they  did  in  Holland— his  excess  of  spices.  But  protection  is 
monopoly  only  against  the  foreign  competitor;  the  native  com- 
petitor is  not  shut  out  of  the  market.  Competition,  therefore, 
produces  its  usual  eflfect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  profits  to  the 
general  level ;  but  as  the  cost  of  production  remains  the  same,  or 
nearly  so  (for  improvements  are  too  slow  to  keep  up  with  the  fall 
of  price^)  the  protected  manufacturer  is  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
dearly  made  commodities  being  sold.in  bad  markets.  The  cure 
for  the  evil  would,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  found  in  exportation ; 
but  export  he  cannot,  for  the  foreigner  is  absurd  enough  to  an- 
swer, "  You  prohibit  my  goods,  and  I  will  retaliate  (precious 
fhrase !)  by  prohibiting  yours — I  suffer  by  not  selling  to  you,  and 
choose  to  suffer  a  little  more  by  not  buying  of  you,  just  for 
retaliation's  sake/'  We  shall  not  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
mercantile  system;  that  theory  has  been  discussed  to  satiety. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  complaints  of  the  public  and  the  cross 
fire  of  the  producers  waxed  so  loud,  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  examine  the  subject.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
M.  de  St.  Cricq's  commission  issued,  as  we  should  say,  under 
the  Great  Seal.  The  range  of  its  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  iron 
and  sugar  trades ;  of  which  we  proceed  to  give  some  account, 

I.  And  first  of  the  trade  in  iron. 

The  iron-masters  were  the  first  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  peace  to  claim  a  prohibition  of  the  foreign  commodity.  They 
complained  of  a  glut,  and  begged  for  protection  until  it  had 
ceas^ ;  the  temporary  prohibition,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
became  permanent,  and  was  ultimately  erected  into  a  system. 

"  The  duty  is  of  two  kinds:  that  of  15  francs  per  100  kilograms, 
which  was  imposed  in  1814,  and  which  is  levied  on  irons  fabricated  with 
charcoal  and  the  hammer,  that  is  to  say  on  the  irons  of  the  North,  of 
Spain,  and  even  of  the  Netherlands  $  that  of  £5  francs,  imposed  so  late 
as  1822,  and  which  is  chargeable  on  the  irons  fabricated  with  coal  and 
the  flattener,  in  other  words,  almost  exclusively  on  the  English  irons.'* 
-^Efiqviie. 

"  The  French  iron  was  then  (1814)  at  60  francs  the  100  kilograms ; 
\nf%  as  tb^  most  accurate  calculation  bad  made  it  clear  that  the  iron- 
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mastert  ecmid  not  a£Rird  to  sell  the  oommon  mm  bdow  50  ftaiici  to  get 
any  reasonable  profit,  it  was  understood  that  bebw  that  rate  foreign  iiona 
should  not  be  admitted  to  compete  with  ours  in  our  own  mariieta.  The 
Northern  irons,  the  only  ones  whose  rivalry  was  at  that  time  taken  into 
consideration,  were  generally  sold  in  our  staples  at  the  medium  price  of 
36  francs ;  a  tax  of  15  francs  and  (with  the  tenth)  of  1 6  francs  50  cents 
was  added  to  it,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  oflFered  to  purchasen 
below  52  or  53,  But  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  rapid  depreciation,  not 
hitherto  warranted  by  better  conditions  in  the  means  of  production, 
having  taken  place  in  the  prices  at  home,  signalised  the  invasion  of  the 
English  irons,  which  being  fabricated  with  coal  and  the  flattener  were 
sold  in  our  maritime  entrep6ts  at  the  moderate  price  of  21  francs;  mad 
it  was  only  in  1822,  after  two  years  of  recrimination  and  oompknnl, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary,  both  to  protect  our  own  charcoal  ftbrica- 
tion,  and  to  encourage  the  incipient  efforts  in  France  to  fabricate  with 
coal,  to  apply  to  this  particuUr  species  of  fabrication  a  tax  of  25  franca, 
and  (with  the  tenth)  of  27  francs  50  cents,  which  making  the  cost  48 
or  49  francs,  a  rate  very  near  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  irona  of 
the  North,  was  considered  less^  a  real  aggravation  than  a  rational — vnd 
in  some  degree  a  necessary-^application  of  the  principle  of  the  tariff  of 
ISUr—Enquite. 

These  exaggerated  duties  completely  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  imposed.  In  1817,  the  importation  of  bar  iron 
alone  was  13,789)014  kils.,  and  continued  to  be  a  prosperous 
trade  to  the  importers,  in  spite  of  the  duty  of  15  francs,  till  1822. 
In  1821,  the  importation  was  13,843,724  kils.  The  increase  of 
the  duty  on  English  iron  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  fol- 
lowing decrease  of  imports. 

In  1822,  the  importation  was  only  5,069,171  kils. 
1823  —  —  4,521,656 

1828  —  —  5,794,942 

The  comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  native  iron  now  are  as 
follows  :  English  ordinary  iron  (fer  marchand)  could  be  sold  in  a 
French  port,  duty  free,  at  207  francs  the  ton ;  whilst  French  iron 
would  cost  461  fr.  80  cent. ;  Swedish  fine  iron,  365  fr.,  Frencfc, 
575 ;  English  cast,  15 1 .80,  French,  220.  If  the  greater  value  of 
money  in  France,  and  the  sort  of  geometric  ratio  in  which  a  riae 
in  prices  is  felt,  be  added  to  this  estimate,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
practice  the  difference  in  price  is  two-thirds. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  English  eyes  than  the  sight  of  a 
door  lock  or  a  plough  in  France,  as  all  our  countrymen  well 
know.  Bishop  Heber  says  that  the  latter  is  not  worse  amongst 
the  Hindoos.  The  reason  is  plain.  Until  tlie  use  of  iron  be- 
comes more  general,  the  skill  of  the  workman  will  remain  sU^ 
tionary.  In  1826,  England  alone  consumed  nearly  700,000  tons 
of  cast  iron,  whilst  France,  with  its  large  population,  consumed 
only  1,750,000  quintals,  or  175,000  tons,  of  every  species.     We 
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leave  the  reader  to  judge  haw  far  high  price  produces  inferiority 
in  fabrication* 

The  quality  of  iron  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  ores» 
which  are  of  great  excellence  in  most  of  the  French  mines»  so 
that  the  prohibition  does  not  produce  one  of  its  usual  elements*— 
bad  q^uality  in  the  metal.  The  French  iron  smelted  with  chaN 
coal  IS  better  than  the  English  smelted  exclusively  with  coal. 
The  French  coal-made  iron  and  cast  iron  are  as  good  as  the 
English.  Nevertheless  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  French  en- 
gineers use  a  large  proportion  of  English  cast  in  running  their 
machiuery. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  French  legislature  to  favour  the 
iron*master8»  into  whose  hands  the  difference  of  price  created  by 
the  tax  was  intended  to  fall.  These  expectations  were,  at  first« 
fulfilled ;  the  iron-masters  made  large  profits,  and  doubled  their 
production  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  after  the  peace.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Their  thrift  drew  fresh  capital  into  the 
trade.  "  Of  the  93,850,000  francs  of  capital  sunk,"  says  the 
Enqu&te,  '^  about  47  belong  to  the  newly  erected  establishments." 
The  manufacture  was  pushed  forward  with  accelerated  speed. 
Certain  materials  are  necessary  in  the  manufacture,  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  which  is  fuel ;  which  in  France  consists  chiefly  of 
wood,  or  rather  charcoal.  If  the  prix  de  revient,  or  cost  price  of 
iron  at  the  furnace  be  examined  by  the  data  furnished  to  the 
commission,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ore,  inclusive  of  the  mining 
expenses,  forms  only  eleven  per  cent.,  whilst  the  fuel,  exclusive 
of  the  cutting  and  carriage,  amounts  to  thirty-nine  per  cent.  The 
increased  production  of  iron  gives  rise  to  a  greater  consumption 
of  wood ;  and  what  follows  ?  The  price  of  iron  rises ;  but  the 
price  of  wood  rises  simultaneously,  with  this  peculiar  disad- 
vantage, that,  being  of  slow  growth,  the  market  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  an  increasing  quantity  of  wood,  as  with  an  ordinary 
commodity,  so  that  a  general  rise  in  price  continues  of  necessity 
for  a  long  period.  An  iron-master  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  in  the 
Cote  d'Or,  says,  that  in  1822,  he  bought  the  bamie  of  charcoal 
(50  cubic  feet)  at  l6  francs,  for  which  he  now  pays  23.50  francs. 
In  the  Meuse  the  banne  cost  18.3  in  1822;  it  now  costs  37.50. 
At  Fourchambault,  in  the  Nivernais,  the  iron-master  bought  the 
corde  of  wood  (64  cubic  feet,)  in  1821,  at  3.50,  which  now  costs 
from  five  to  six  francs.  In  the  Meuse  it  was  three  francs  the 
corde  o(  49  cubic  feet,  in  1820;  now  it  is  nine.  In  1818,  the 
produce  of  the  year's  fall  of  the  Government  woods  brought  into 
the  treasury  20,181,000  francs;  in  1828,  the  same  quantity  pro- 
duced 29,309,000  francs ;  being  a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  in  die  price. 
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The  prodigioas  tSttt  of  the  iron  immixture  on  the  |Mioe  o# 
wood  becomes  more  credible  when  we  read  the  foUowing  woftlft 
of  M.  le  Baron  Pasquier,  the  reporter  of  the  commiaaiont — 
'*  The  total  mlue  of  combustible  wood  nsed  every  year  in  the 
forges  may  be  reckoned  at  30,000,000  francs  {£\J900fiOO,) 
which  is  about  a  fourth  of  the  forest  revenue.'* 

Suppose  that  the  chaldron  of  coak  in  Liondon  were  to  rise  to 
eighty  shillings,  and  let  us  figure  to  ourselves,  if  we  can,  the  dread- 
ful addition  which  would  be  made  by  such  a  circumstance  to  the 
privations  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  capital. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  To  whom  has  the 
profit  accrued  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  f  To  the  iron- 
masters? Not  to  the  extent  of  a  centime!  On  the  contrary, 
<their  profits  have  been  diminished  by  it.  In  spite  of  the  tariff  of 
1B22,  the  trade  is  not  so  profitable  now  as  it  was  before  that  pe- 
riod. One  of  the  witnesses,  an  extensive  iron-master  in  Cham- 
pagne, says : — **  We  made  some  profit  when  we  sold  at  450 
francs  (the  1040  kils.),  and  we  are  now  losers  in  selling  at  900 : 
the  cause  of  which  is  that  in  1819  the  banne  of  charcoal  cost 
18  francs  3  cents,  while  it  now  costs  37  francs  50  cents/' 

The  value  of  the  yearly  portion  of  wood  consumed  by  the  iron 
furnaces  being  30,000,000  of  francs,  the  yearly  value  of  all  the 
wood  is  120,000,000,  which  is  more  by  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling than  it  would  be  without  the  duty  on  iron.  To  whom,  again, 
does  this  unnatural  gain  accrue  i  To  the  proprietors  of  woods, 
to  the  landowners ;  men  engaged  in  no  industrious  occupation, 
in  no  trade,  no  business  of  production;  men  who  cannot  lay 
claim  to  protection,  even  upon  these  vulgar  pretexts,  for  they  have 
neither  furnaces  to  build,  risk  to  run,  nor  foreign  competition 
to  encounter.* 

This  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  oq  re- 
cord of  the  uncertainty  of  legislation,  and  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
the  faculty,  held  up  to  admiration  under  the  name  of  **  common 
sense.*'  Prohibition  appears  so  simple,  and  its  effects  so  certain — 
to  '*  plain  understandmgs  !''  With  a  few  words,  clamour  is  ap- 
peased, and  **  vastes  industries*'  are  created !  But  they  heed  not 
the  little  ground  springs  which  sap  their  edifice,  and  bring  its 
glories  about  their  ears.  As  Mr.  Watt  said  of  ninety-nine  of  the 
fine  inventions  of  those  ingenious  gentlemen,  the  patentees,  some 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  pertoaneot  high  price  of  wood  is  not  anued  bj  the  in 
in  the  price  of  iron,  seeing  that  the  former  freceda  the  latter.  The  increased  deoMod 
for  wood  causes  an  extension  of  wood-growing,  which  can  only  bo  effected  at  an  in- 
creased  expense,  owing  to  the  grower's  having  recoane  to  soila  less  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wood,  or  encroaching  upon  arable  pasture.  The  iroa  maaalactan  Is  tho 
bocasional  and  not  the  final  cause  of  the  deamess  of  wood. 
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little  peg  or  screw  is  sore  to  render  them  useltss.  Tbey  forbid 
the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  and  dream  of  creating  a  second 
Staffordshire,  a  rival  Birmingham ;  they  wake  amidst  the  com- 
plaints of  their  prot6g6s,  the  cries  of  the  perishing  poor,  and  the 
bows  of  the  thankful  landlords,  whom  they  never  once  thought  of 
obliging.  When  the  tariff  was  raised  in  1822,  the  legislature 
contemplated  the  protection  of  iron  smelted  with  charcoal,  then 
employed  in  nearly  all  the  furnaces.  The  few  coal-forges  were 
looked  upon  as  mere  experiments,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  be-* 
lieve,  although  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  M.  de  St.  Cricq,  it 
was  never  supposed  that  those  establishments  could  be  seriously 
extended.  In  1818  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  amounted  to 
800,000  quintals ;  that  of  cast  iron  to  1,400,000,  all  smelted  with 
charcoal.  The  augmented  price  of  wood  having  led  to  the  use  of 
cheaper  fuel,  a  vast  number  of  the  forges  established  by  the  new- 
comers were  erected  on  the  English  plan.  We  find  that  of 
1,521,881  quintals  forged  in  1828,  476,116,  or  nearly  one-third 
were  made  with  coal.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
is  surprising.  One  of  the  witnesses  says,  that  to  produce  1040 
kils.  of  ordmary  iron  smelted  with  charcoal,  he  is  obliged  to  use 
five  ha?ines  and  a  quarter  of  charcoal,  which  at  41.50  per  banne 
amounts  to  207.50)  whilst  to  produce  1000  kits,  with  coke,  he 
has  only  to  employ  1700  kils.  of  coal  at  49-50  per  thousand  kils., 
which  amounts  only  to  84.15.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
coal  to  charcoal  is  nearly  as  nine  to  twenty.  The  difference  in 
the  expense  of  labour  and  carriage  is  not  less  striking.  M.  Pas- 
quier  says  that  labour  and  carriage  form  at  least,  on  the  average, 
Jorty-three  per  cent,  of  the  prix  de  revient  of  the  wood-made  iron, 
whilst  in  that  of  the  coke-made  iron  they  do  not  reach  higher 
than  twenty-nint.  The  effect  of  this  disproportion  in  the  price  of 
iron  may  be  easily  imagined.    The  Reporter  avers  that 

''  The  average  price  of  iron  smelted  with  charcoal  is     »     49f.  1 2c. 
smelted  with  coal  is      .     .     38f.  SOc.** 

The  iroD*masters  are  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  this 
state  of  things  nrast  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  charcoal-fui^ 
naces.  Even  the  inspector-general  of  the  Corps  Royal  de$ 
Mines,  (M.  de  Beaunier,)  who  can  have  no  sinister  reasons  for 
giving  such  evidence  as  he  does,  and  whose  opinion,  from  the 
station  which  he  fills,  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  declares 
it  to  be  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  coal  fabrication  will,  before 
many  years,  compete  so  extensively  with  the  charcoal,  that  the 
famaces  employing  the  latter  **  must  either  produce  and  sell  the 
iron  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  cease  to  exist."  Let  us  add,  that 
M.  Beaunier's  deposition,  which   is  very  long  and  ingenious^ 
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entirely  fails  in  proving  the  possibility  of  the  first  part  of  tfae 
dilemma.  There  would  be  something  inexpressibly  ludicrous  ia 
this  denouement  if  the  subject  were  less  important.  To  see  this 
smelting  Molochs  to  whom  every  body  and  every  thing  has  beea 
sacrificed*  suddenly  left  in  the  lurch,  by  the  intervention  of  a  rival 
deity  dropped  from  the  clouds !  The  only  persons  to  whom 
protection  is  profitable  are  the  beginners ;  but  their  happiness  is 
short,  for  competition,  which  flies  like  a  crow,  does  not  tarry  in 
coming  up,  and  there  are  very  few  even  of  the  beginners  who 
reap  extraordinary  advantages.  The  wider  the  scope  given  by 
the  tariff,  the  more  room  for  neglect,  profusion,  and  hazard. 
Of  regular  profits  are  begotten  prudence  and  thrift;  for  necessity 
— and  not  great  gains — is  the  mother  of  industry.  The  money 
lost  in  this  way  is  incalculable.  The  Report  shows  that  many 
of  the  furnaces  have  been  constructed  with  such  carelessness  aa 
to  expense,  that  "  the  expenses  of  the  first  establishment"  figure 
at  the  rate  of  36  francs  in  the  cost  price  of  a  1000  kils.  of  iron» 
whilst  they  ought  not  to  exceed  20.  And  by  whom  have  these 
desperate  enterprizes,  these  '^  mining  speculations,"  to  use  the 
characteristic  word,  been  undertaken?  By  industrious  capitalists 
and  men  of  character?  No:  by  jobbing  companies,  with  no 
reputation  to  lose,  and  no  bankruptcy  to  fear. 

"  This  sort  of  speculation  has  been  attempted  by  anonymons 
societies^  (joint-stock  companies,)  thus  converting  a  manufac- 
turing enterprize  into  a  jobbing  speculation." 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  in  deadening  invention,  in  depriving  it 
of  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Dufr^ny  and  Beaumont,  Ing^nieurs  des  Mines. 

*'  Our  iroQ-raasters,*'  say  those  gentlemen,  ''  are  ignorant  of  the  best 
method  of  coostructing  the  furnaces.  Compare  the  plans  of  the  great 
furnaces  in  liDgland  and  their  production  with  those  of  France :  on 
one  side  we  see  furnaces  constructed  in  a  way  to  smelt  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  mineral,  with  a  strong  piston  bellows,  working  an- 
interniptedly  for  four,  five,  and  sometimes  seven  years,  and  smelting 
from  5  to  7000  metrical  quintals  per  day ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  we 
find  furnaces,  the  form  and  construction  of  which  are  beneath  contempt, 
blown  bv  leather  bellows,  and  scarcely  smelting  one-third  of  an  English 
furnace. 

But  in  spite  of  their  losses  and  extravagance,  in  spite  of  the 
dearness  of  fuel,  the  high  wages  of  their  English  workmen,  and 
the  cost  of  carriage,  these  protected  smelters  have  done  that 
which  might  have  been  foreseen.  They  have  produced,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  so  profusely,  that  the  market  is  overstocked; 
at  the  same  time  the  high  price  of  the  commodity  prevents  a  pro- 
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portionate  increase  of  consumption.  *'  At  present/'  says  Ae 
Report,  "  the  consumption  is  inferior  to  the  production/' 

II.  We  will  now  advert  to  the  sugar  question. 

One  has  heard  of  two  miserable  islets,  ornamented,  like  the 
beggars  of  Madrid,  with  the  sesquipedalian  names  of  Martinico 
and  Guadaloupe.  Nothing  has  been  recorded  in  history  to  illus- 
trate the  fame  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe  is  at  least  notorious 
for  the  piratical  exploits  of  Citoyen  Victor  Hugues. 

These  islands  fell,  during  the  war,  into  our  hands,  and  we 
treated  them  with  the  usual  tenderness  of  conquerors ;  amongst 
other  acts  of  conciliation,  the  late  Mr.  Marryat  persuaded  us  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  selling  in  our  markets  the  few 
hogsheads  of  sugar  which  they  produced ;   and  they  ceased  to 

frow  it.  There  is  another  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape, 
lourbon,  upon  which,  at  this  epoch,  were  grown  some  dozens  of 
canes ;  and  a  few  acres  in  Cayenne  were  in  the  hands  of  certain 
desperadoes,  courageous  enough  to  face  that  *'  dry  guillotine." 
At  this  time  sugar  was  as  great  a  rarity  in  France  as  tokay  in  an 
alehouse.  Before  the  Revolution,  when  her  population  was  only 
20,000,000,  she  annually  consumed  53  millions  of  kils.  and  ex- 
ported 58  millions.  The  loss  of  her  colonies  and  the  continental 
blockade  reduced  the  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  to  seven 
millions  of  kils.  for  a  population  of  45  millions.  Exportation 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  colonies,  and  such  the  extent  of  the 
consumption  of  sugar' in  France  at  the  peace.  There  was  no 
pretext  for  protection,  for  no  "  industry  existed."  If  there  were 
ever  an  opportunity  for  consulting  the  public  interest  this  was 
one. 

Of  this  opportunity,  however,  the  Chambers  declined  to  avail 
themselves.  The  duty  on  French  sugars  was  fixed  in  the  first 
year  of  peace  at  40  francs  per  100  kils.,  whilst  that  on  foreign 
sugar  was  raised  to  dO ;  two  years  afterwards  the  latter  was  in- 
creased to  70,  whilst  the  tax  on  East  India  sugar,  without  dis- 
crimination, was  raised  to  60  francs.  In  1822,  the  duty  on 
foreign  West  India  sugar  was  raised  to  95  francs,  and  on 
foreign  East  India  to  90;  in  1826  the  duty  on  all  East  India 
su^ar,  without  discrimination,  was  fixed  at  85  francs.  The 
existing  difference  between  the  tax  on  French  West  India  and 
Bourbon  sugars,  and  that  on  all  other  sugars,  is  accordingly  a 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  these  tariffs  in  excluding  foreign  sugars  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  computation  of  the  yearly  consumption^ 
which  was,  in 
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Yrench  Colonies.  foreign. 

1817  51,419,137  kila*  5,1)7,724  bk. 

1819  34,360,577  5,400,766 

1821  43,372,386  3,067,441 

1824  56,882,087  3,149,035 

1827  59,373,255  944,376 

The  average  price  of  French  colonial  sugar  at  Hivre  <}unng 
the  same  years,  duty  jjaid,  was  82.25  francs  per  fifty  kila-  The 
sale  prices  in  the  colonies,  duty  unpaid,  were  as  follows.  Gaa- 
daloupe,  from  1816  to  1818,  20  francs;  since  1823,  ^francs. 
Martinique,  in  1822,  19  francs;  in  1826,  S6  francs.  Bourbon, 
35  francs. 

Compare  these  prices  with  those  of  foreign  sugar. 

In  1822  the  sale  price  in  Bengal  was  15  francs.  Owing  to 
the  discouragement  which  the  cultivation  has  met  with  from  our 
own  government,  the  quantity  in  the  market  has  so  much  dimi- 
nished that  the  price  has  risen  to  27  francs ;  hut  as  these  sugars 
are  worth  four  or  five  francs  more  in  the  trade  per  quintal  me- 
trique^  their  real  price  is  23  francs. 

At  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  the  price  Is  20  francs  at  present, 
and  has  been  much  lower. 

The  average  price  of  the  raw  sugar  of  flie  French  colonies  in 
entrepflt  in  France  has  been,  dunng  the  last  six  years,  5S.65 
francs;  that  of  foreign  sugar  in  entrep6t  only  38.  The  sagie  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  prices  of  refined  sugar.  The  price  at  Pans  of 
ordinary  lump  sugar  is  25  sols  per  lb.;  at  Antwerp  it  is  12;  m 
Prussia,  18;  and  m  Hamburgh,  the  best  sorts  fetch  only  1 6  sols. 
Aided  by  the  drawback  and  a  high  bounty,  the  French  exporters 
sell  their  refined  sugars  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Levant,  at 
not  much  above  half  the  price  which  the  French  consumers  arc 
obliged  to  pay  for  them. 

After  this  detail,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  the 
smuggling  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  into  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  for  re-exportation  to  Europe  as  French  sugar,  is  now  an 
established  trade. 

In  1828,  the  consumption  was  71,600,000  kils.;  the  total 
amount  of  the  difference  in  price  in  this  quantity,  by  which  the 
French  public  was  taxed,  was  21,513,000  francs,  (i?840,0OO). 

The  consequences  are  plain  enough.  In  France  the  average 
yearly  consumption  per  head  is  only  ybur  pounds ;  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  it  is  fourteen;  and  in  England  and  Wales  is 
as  high  as  twenty-two.  In  Germany  it  is  three  kilogs,  and  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Humboldt,  four  kils. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  qualities,  the  Enquete  declares 
roundly,  that 
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^flie  hiw  ragar  of  India  is  Mnltely  stxpcrior  to  oun:  the  raw sngat  of 
Porto  Rico  and  St.  Jago  de  Culm  is  tdso  in  som^  diegree  superior  to . 


Thus  far  for  the  general  loss  and  disadvantage;  the  mischief 
inflicted  on  particular  classes  is  not  less  evident. 

The  Octrois  show  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  almost 
wholly  centred  in  the  capital  and  the  large  townsj  and  that  the 
trifling  consumption  in  the  country  takes  place  exclusively 
amongst  the  wealdiy,  the  high  price  putting  the  commodity  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  labourers  and  small  proprietors.  To  us,  who 
cannot  conceive  a  peasant's  household  to  he  conducted  with  the 
smallest  comfort  without  the  habitual  use  of  sugar,  such  a  priva- 
tion, exteadiiig  to  so  large  a  proportiOD  of  the  population,  will 
appear  to  be  an  evil  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

The  merchants  examined  by  the  commission  were  nnanimou? 
in  condemning  the  tariff,  justly  believing  it  to  be  the  only  obstacle 
in  die  way  of  a  widely  extended  trade  with  all  the  foreign  sugar 
colonies.  The  complaints  of  the  shipping  interest,  whose  advan- 
tage by  the  way  was  one  of  the  pretences  for  establisbing  tbe  pf  o- 
hibitioo,  are  still  louder  and  more  unanswerable. 

''As  to  freight/'  says  an  eminent  merchant  from  Havre,  "  as  our  vessels 
resort  by  hundreds  to  these  two  solitary  points,  the  competition  which 
results  ttom  it  gradually  lowers  the  freight}  from  18  deniers  it  has 
fallen  to  six,  and  even  to  four." 

Of  the  92,000  tons  loaded  for  Martinique  and  Gaadaloupe  in 
1827»  24,000  went  back  in  ballast  for  want  of  freight.  ''  These 
24,000  tons  of  shipping  might  have  been  usefully  employed  at 
the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  if  our  vessels  had  been  able 
to  go  there  and  take  sugar.*^ 

The  refiners  are  not  less  exposed  to  losses.  The  bounty  on 
exportation  has  been  fixed  at  a  rate  which  requires  that  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  should  not  exceed  75  francs:  but  this  price  is  often 
exceeded,  whereby  the  export  trade  is  abruptly  and  entirely  stop- 
ped. **  Ce  mal  est  immense  pour  nous,"  is  the  natural  remark 
of  a  large  refiner  at  Paris.  A  varying  bounty  has  been  suggested : 
but  how  is  the  scale  to  be  fixed  for  a  commodity  so  mutable  in 
price  as  raw  sugar?  what  market  is  to  be  consulted?  how  esta- 
blish that  the  refined  sugar  proposed  for  exportation  was  manu- 
factured with  raw  sugar  at  the  asserted  price?  How,  in  short, 
provide  against  immeasurable  uncertainty  and  fraud? 

But  to  whom  does  the  profit  of  the  system  accrue?  We  have 
seen  into  whose  pockets  the  gains  of  the  iron  prohibition  find 
their  way.  Let  us  see  whether  those  of  the  sugar  prohibition  do 
not  equally  miss  their  destination. 
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If  it  be  true,  according  to  Mr*  Ricardo  or  Mr.  Mill«  (we  fogg/U 
which  of  the  two,)  that  of  all  objects  of  tipiation  the  rent  of  laad, 
qui  rent,  is  the  best  fitted  for  that  purpose,  it  must  be  also  tnie» 
that  of  all  objects  of  protection  it  is  the  least  worthj.  Rent  has 
no  productive  counection  with  industry;  on  the  contrary^  if  the 
nature  of  things  rendered  it  possible,  industry  would  be  more 
productive  without  it:  in  short,  so  far  as  landlords  are  mere  re* 
ceivers  of  rent,  the  result  would  be  the  same  to  the  community 
whether  the  rent  were  received  by  them,  or  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Now  we  find  the  following  important  passages  in  the  outset  of 
the  report: — 

'Mn  classing  oor  colonies  according  to  the  relative  degree  of  Uieir 
fecundity,  and  beginning  with  the  least  fertile,  we  may  range  them  In 
the  following  order; — 

1.  Guadaloape;  2.  Martinique;  3.  Bourbon j  4.  Cayenne. 
Production,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fecundity  of 
the  land : 

KilognnuL 
lafactGuadaloupe  in  1827  produced     .     •    •    .    32,000,000. 

Martinique 27,000,000* 

Bourbon 13,000,000. 

Cayenne  in  1826 536,000/' 

The  Report  does  not  furnish  an  account  of  the  past  and 
present  pnces  of  land,  except  in  Bourbon,  where  the  price  has 
increased  tenfold  siuce  1816:  but  as  it  appears  that  die  momef 
or  unfertile  uplands  of  Guadaloupe  have  been  invaded  bjr  the 
cane,  and  that  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Martinique  have  been 
cleared  and  drained  for  the  same  cultivation,  there  can  be  no 

Suestion  respecting  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in 
lose  colonies. 

The  Report  is  also  silent  as  to  the  past  and  present  expense  of 
cultivation;  but  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  in 
the  value  of  land  indicate  an  increase  of  cost  in  its  production. 
At  all  events,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  profits  of  the  planters.  In  Guadaloupe  the  profit 
of  planting  is  only  8  percent.;  in  Martinique  10;  in  Bourbon  9) 
in  Cayenne  9* 

But  it  is  manifest  that  somebody  must  derive  a  great  increase 
of  income  from  this  state  of  things;  and  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  landlord,  who  receives  it  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent. 

But  there  are  no  landlords,  it  will  be  said,  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  the  planters  are  the  owners  of  their  land.  The  general  idea 
of  a  landlord  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  person  owning  land,  with- 
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oof  whfch  it  would  be  as  difficrit  to  conceive  him  as  to  imiigine 
Cramb's  Lord  Major.  Bat  there  are  various  classes  of  owners,  and 
amongst  others  one  with  the  unpleasant  name  of  mortgagee$, 
in  whose  hands,  it  is  well  known,  that  nine-tenths  of  West  India 
property  have  long  been  vested.  It  requires  but  a  glance  to  see 
diat  the  mortgagees  are  the  landlords,  for  mortgages  are  made  on 
the  rent  of  land. 

But  here  rises  an  economical  difficulty.  We  learn  by  the 
report  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  the  French  colonies  is 
12  per  cent,  for  honest  men,  and  3  per  cent,  per  month  for  other 
borrowers;  which  circumstance  appears  incompatible  with  the 
high  rate  of  rent  which  we  have  been  proving ;  for  a  hish  rate  of 
rent  cannot  co-exist  with  a  high  rate  of  profits,  of  which  interest 
is  only  a  species. 

The  objection  which  we  have  here  anticipated  is  true  in  a  ge- 
neral sense;  but  it  is  also  true  that  circumstances  may  partially 
derange  the  common  scale  of  distribution,  and  such  are  to  be 
found  in  the  present  case.  There  must  be  either  doubts  of  the 
duration  of  the  prohibition,  distrust  of  the  skill  of  the  colonists, 
or  want  of  reliance  in  what  one  of  the  planters  calls  the  ''  mora- 
lity des  Antilles.'^  We  are  confirmed  in  this  hypothesis  by  the 
following  passage  on  ready  money  and  credit  prices : — 

''The  difference  in  the  price  of  supplies  on  credit  or  for  ready  money, 
is  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  This  is  borrowing  commodities  like  Reg- 
nard'a  Joaenr,  au  demer  un  parjaur** 

Here  then  is  unquestionable  testimony  of  a  very  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  for  the  protected  planters,  and  a  very  high  rate  of  rent 
for  the  owner-mortgagees,  who  live  at  Havre  or  Paris,  or  even  in 
London  and  Amsterdam.  And  it  is  for  such  purposes  that  the 
members  of  the  French  chambers  oblige  their  fellow  citizens  to 
swallow  the  dingy,  friable,  chalky  cristallization,  at  a  shilling  a 
pound,  which  could  not,  under  the  name  of  sugar,  find  a  sale  in 
any  other  country. 

III.  What  does  this  sifting  of  the  evidence  tend  to  establish? 
If  any  thin^,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  prohibition  system  has  done 
no  good  either  to  the  iron  masters  or  the  sugar  planters,  and 
nothing  but  unmingled  evil  to  the  public ;  a  result  which  must  be 
highly  consolatory  to  the  school  of  *'  practical  men  !'*  Let  us 
turn,  however,  to  the  views  of  the  commission. 

The  Report  on  the  Iron  Question  is  drawn  up  by  M.  Pasquier, 
who  studied  economy  an  the  canseil  detat  of  Uie  empire.  It  is 
prefaced  by  a  wordy  manifesto  against  the  advocates  of  letting 
things  alone,  which  contains  the  following  passage : — 

**  It  may  be  taken  as  a  settled  point,  that  every  thing  which  the  soil 
and  climate  yield  and  allow  of  themselves,  ijnght  to  be  cultivated,  encour*- 
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i«ed  and  pratectod;  ^Atof  tmytU^  tb«l«4nb44iti«i«tU^Wklai^ 
•oy  Mriooi  obataoip*  vrilh  fmift  profit  «o  Ibe  public  sod  privale  tonnnen, 
the  traoaplaDtBtioo  ought  to  be  enconrased  by  a  protection  of  greater  or 
U$s  ^uraiioo/' 

Whence  this  coroHary  ;*^ 

"  What  IS  the  question  >  To  know  if  it  is  or  it  not  desiraUe  to  pra* 
tect  the  indigenous  irons  ?     The  negative  is  not  admisnkie,*' 

For,  says  M.  Pasquier,  the  French  iron  trade  is  ^n  "  indastrie 
toute  nationale;"  France  has  such  "  vastes  richesses  inin£ral(»,'' 
(as  if  France  meant  any  thins  else  than  the  owners  of  FVench 
mines;)  that  to  abolish  the  prohibition  would  be  to  make  France 
"  dependante''  on  foreigners,  into  whose  hands  an  "  Industrie'' 
would  be  thrown ;  for,  m  short,  all  the  staple  reasons  of  the  pro- 
hibition school  are  sound.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  passing  by 
the  whole  of  M.  Pasquier's  mass  of  theoretical  argumentation,  and 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  details ;  but  we  will  indulge  our  readers 
with  the  following  passage  on  the  subject  of  fuel,  which  would 
make  even  Mr.  Sadler  stand  aghast. 

"  Every  thing  has  a  connection  in  matters  of  political  economy  i  every 
thing  ought  to  be  combined  in  a  wise  proportion.  It  it  no  doubt  desirable 
that  the  productions  of  the  soil  should  be  kept  at  moderate  prices,  which 
may  allow  the  use  of  them  to  consumers,  (good  man!)  but  it  would  not 
on  tbat  account  be  at  all  profitable  that  these  prices  should  fall  too  sud- 
denly or  too  sensibfy.  There  are  no  interests  entirely  isolated.  The  lalli 
of  wood  pay  the  wheat,  the  wine,  the  necessaries,  the  wages;  and  if 
their  value  was  immoderately  diminishedy  it  wouU  strike  a  fatal  blow  to 
all  pioduetions,  to  all  kinds  of  labour/' 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  which  iu,  tbat  purobMen 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  been  wrong  in  trying 
Co  buy  cheap,  they  ought  to  buy  dear  I  Could  Panurgo  roiiBOo 
better? 

The  report  aven  tbat  there  are  1 10,000  individuals  employed 
in  the  iron  manufacture.  We  are  not  easily  alarmed  by  huge 
totals,  for  they  rarely  endure  dissection.  On  turning  to  ^e  ac- 
count of  the  hands  employed  at  Charepton,  we  find  that  of  th^ 
126  woriimen,  twenty^six  are  English*  and  of  the  remaining  num» 
ber,  eighty*six  are  employed  at  *'  simples  manosuvres,"  the  nature 
of  which,  far  from  incapacitating  them,  must  rather  increase  their 
aptitude,  for  other  employments. 

But  the  capital  employed  in  the  iron  trade  amounts  to 
1 86,850,000  francs !  We  find,  however,  tbat  93,000,000  (nearly 
half)  form  the  ^mds  de  romlement,  or  moveable  capital^  which 
could  not  be  afiected  by  opening  the  trade.  And  even  of  the 
03,850,000  which  constitute  the  value  of  the  plant,  76,000,000 
belong  to  the  ill-fated  diarcoai  manefaetaie^  ao  that  even  the 
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edftling  fpfitem  nifH  Im  as  mUmimif  fatai  at  an  aatina  cbaiige  of 
Boeatttrei.  But  eompare  thi*  guan  of  pPMumed  loss  with  the  loss 
accruing  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition.  The 
anoiial  differ^Mse  in  the  prices  of  Freodi  and  foreign  iron  is 
SlfiOOfiOO  of  francs,  (.£1,^40,000),  or  a  total,  since  18M  alone, 
ofd50,000,000,(^10,OOOX)OOst6rlHig);  and  if  we  add  the  prospec- 
tive amount  for  the  five  years  duriaig  which  the  coomission  pro- 
poses to  maintain  the  tariff,  we  AaU  find  a  crand  total  of 
400flQ0fi00  of  francs  {£ l6 flOOfiOO  sterling).  But  it  would  be 
said.  Chat  to  act  upon  the  inference  afforded  by  this  kind  of  balance, 
would  be  to  enlo4*ce  iirktis$imum  Ju$,  which  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted so  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  giving  to  the  community 
future  compensation  for  present  loss.  Now  are  the  iron  masters 
in  a  situation  to  fulfil  this  condition  1  Can  they  prove  that  it  will 
be  in  their  power  to  |ive  indemnity  ?  They  all  promise  increased 
production.  Bqt  this  is  not  die  desideratum ;  decrease  in  price 
»  the  resalt  required;  decrease  until  the  price  falls  to  that  of 
English  iron,  and  none  of  t&em  adventure  such  an  engagement. 
The  hardiest  promise-maker  is  the  manager  of  the  furnaces  at 
Creuzot,  in  Burgundy,  where  the  adventurers  have  steam-engines 
and  other  rare  apparatus,  and  all  that  he  says  amounts  to  this : — 
''  He  can  now  produce  bar  iron  at  Q2  francs  per  100  kilograms, 
and  flatten  himself"  (mark  the  word)  *^  that  in  a  year  he  will  be 
afck  to  produce  it  at  %%  francs,  always  understanding  the  font  of 
Creuasot/'  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Bat,  after  all,  says  M-  Pasquier,  cavalierly  enough,  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  public  are  not  justified  by  the  small  importance 
of  the  commodity.  In  ship*building  the  prohibition  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  only  21  centimes  (two-pence)  per  ton ;  in  bnilding  only 
1.9^  per  cent. ;  in  machinery,  only  3.80  per  cent.;  in  agriculture, 
only  64  francs  in  the  price  of  a  plough  I  Unhappily  this  cunning 
arithmetic  makes  the  case  mudi  stronger  against  the  prohibition 
tbafi  before ;  for  if  the  quantities  used  be  so  unimportant,  what 
beoooie^  of  the  **  grand  profit  pour  la  fortune  publique,''  of  the 
*^  vaste  indufltrie,"  on  which  the  same  M.  Pasquier  so  corapla- 
cantly  dilates  ?  And  how  is  it  that  the  public  choose  to  rail  at 
this  trifling  surcharge  as  loudly  as  Madame  de  I'Hdpital  at  the 
tn/SmfR€iil*^(t^s  of  her  calculating  lord  ? 

The  sugar  question  was  treated  by  the  commission  in  a  very 
similar  way;  but  if  possible  with  a  greater  disregard  of  die  factn 
disclosed  by  the  witnesses*  A  great  deal  is  said  of  a  supposed 
contract  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies'— of ''vested 
rights/'  to  use  the  House  of  Commons  phrase.  Then  we  learn 
that— t 
**  England  has  only  arrived  at  the  summit  of  prosperity  by  persisting 
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fpr  ceotnriet  in  the  lystem  of  protecfekMi  and  pvohibitioo.   Nsw  thrt  she 
18  in  ft  condition  to  defy  ail  competition,  she  inclines  towards  a  sfttcm  of 

liberty." 

It  grieves  us  to  observe  how  potent  is  the  charm  conveyed  in 
the  English  name  all  over  the  contioeutt  where  our  bad  politics 
meet  with  a  ready  imitation,  and  our  good  ones  are  uniformly  re- 
garded as  somehow  or  other  hostile  to  contineotal  interests. 

But  these  caricaturists  of  the  '*  English  System/'  determined 
to  preserve  all  its  features  in  their  miniature  copy,  maiataio  that 
it  18  important  to  create  a  *'  colonial  interest/'  a  "  navigation 
system/'  a  *'  nursery  for  seamen/'  A  *'  colonial  interest*'  in  these 
days !  A  "  navigation  system"  resting  on  the  eiclusive  trade  with 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe!  A  **  nursery  for  seamen"  com- 
prising about  half  the  number  of  Agamemnon's  fleet.*  Surely  of 
ail  dreamers  none  ever  stood  in  such  need  of  flofpen  as  the 
gaping  visionaries  of  the  "  o/{f-fangled"  economy. 

IV.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  mat  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sion were  not  continued,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  investiga- 
tion extending  to  all  the  protected  trades  would  exhibit  facts  as 
decisive  as  those  brought  to  light  touching  sugar  and  iron.  There 
is  fortunately  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  can 
be  depended  on  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  This  document  is 
the  report  made  by  a  committee  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
at  Paris,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  M.  de  St.  Crioq's 
commission  the  necessity  of  maintaming  the  present  sjrstem. 
*'  Nous  demandons/'  say  the  Reportersi  "  le  maintien  de  la  pro- 
hibition des  fil£s  et  des  tissus  de  cotons  Strangers/'  The  facts 
which  we  shall  state  are  drawn  from  hostile  viritnesses,  and  are 
consequently  of  undoubted  authority. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  France  began  with  the  century.  In 
1806  the  number  of  spinning  and  weaving  manufacturers  was  ver^ 
small.  The  spinning  machmery  was  so  badly  constructed  that  it 
could  only  produce  yam  fit  for  the  coarsest  webs.  Printed  cottons 
were  made  with  foreign  webs,  admitted  at  this  epodi  on  pajnaent 
of  a  duty.  A  few  muslin  manufactories  existed  at  Tarare»  bnt 
they  employed  foreign  threads.     Several  years  previously,  the  law 

*  The  following  accoutii  of  the  atttc  of  Ffench  thtppiag  ii  from  Letsr't  immmmkt 
for  18:^8. 

JnvBordi,  Ouivjordt* 

FmukShipaJnwardt.  FrtntA  Sldpi  (hUm&rdu 


Foreign  trade     fd7,84l  toot. 

Cobntet 108.760 

F'nheri^s     107,755 

CoMang    S»«67,93i 


Foreign  trade 199.678 

Colonies 187,157 

Fisheries    117^550 

Cosstii«  •M6^t7a 
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of  10  Bnimairey  Ad  V .,  had  prohibited  English  piece  goods,  but 
that  law  had  never  been  enforced.  In  1806,  however,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  M.  Rubichon,  a  merchant,  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  foreign  webs  of  all  descriptions,  and  this  ordinance 
was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  Two  years  were  hardly  over  when 
Normandy,  Flanders,  Picardy,  Alsace,  the  Beaujolais,  and  Paris 
itself,  were  covered  with  looms  and  jennies,  for  the  produce  of 
which  a  market  was  found  throughout  the  continent  under  the 
protection  of  the  continental  system.  The  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  amounted  to  60,000  bales.  Since  the  peace  the  prohibi- 
tion has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  rendered  more  strict  by  a 
law  of  1816,  which,  for  its  rigour  towards  the  smugglers  of  calico, 
may.be  compared  with  the  worst  edicts  solicited  by  the  old 
fermiers-g6n6raux» 

The  French  manufacturers  have  imitated,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  able,  our  machinery  and  methods  of  fabrication ;  they  get 
the  raw  commodity  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  they  did,  and 
yet  they  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

''  The  distress,''  says  the  Committee,  "  which  preys  on  the  cotton 
manufacturers  is  a  fact  unfortunately  too  evident;  our  manufactories  are 
shutting  up,  our  productions  are  depreciated ;  and  when  the  effects  of 
this  critical  state  are  prolonged,  we  look  forward  with  anxiety  not  oaly 
to  the  approaching  ruin  of  our  principal  manufectories,  but  also  to  the 
fate  of  800,000  workmen,  who  subsist  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton.** 

These  manufacturers  are  not  candid  enough  to  avow  the  cause 
of  the  distress ;  we  suppose  their  "  6tat  critique,"  like  that  of 
Madame  Goesman  in  the  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais,  deranged 
their  meditations  on  this  point.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  testi-' 
mony.  One  of  the  fiercest  of  the.prohibitionists,  himself  an  emi- 
nent manufacturer  (M..  Singer),  declares,  that —   .  ..,  . . 

"  The  law  of  April  28,  1816,  has  not  produced  ftll  the  gdod*  wlffch 
had  been  anticipated  front  it.  It  has  given  the  cotton  tnanuflictt^rei's  too 
great  a  security,  too  strong  a  guarantee.  The  tnanvfacturcrs  hire  not 
been  wider  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  delicacy  and  perfection.  7^c  coftse- 
quence  has  been  that  the  profits  of  several  years  hate  produced  iiio  many 
spinning  machines^  which  have  produced  too  much,** 

In  1826  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  180^000 
bales.  The  foreign  market  would  relieve  the  existing  distress, 
if  the  foreign  purchasers  were  as  little  in  their  senses  as  all 
schemes  of  prohibition  suppose  them  to  be,  but  they  obstinately 
prefer  the  cheap  English  to  the  dear  French  commodity.  "  Our 
exportations  in  the  year  1827  have  not  exceeded  2,000,000 
kilograms  of  manufactured  goods,  which  may  be  valued  about 
^12,000,000  of  francs,  (i?8B0,000)."    In  the  same  year  the  English 
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mantifactttrers  exported  £WflOOflOO  Bteriing  wofA  of  cotton 
goods ;  80  that  we  export  more  in  a  single  fortnight  tfian  Fnmce 
•exports  in  a  whole  year! 

We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  repeating  so  nrnoy  calcalft* 
tions>  but  nothing  else  will  show  the  vices  of  the  French  system. 

It  appears  by  the  estimates  of  this  committee  that  patting  the 
import  duty  on  the  same  level  in  both  countries,  the  price  of 
Louisiana  raw  cotton  at  H&vre  is  twenty  per  cent,  dearer  than  at 
Liverpool,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  deamess  of  French 
freights,  one  of  the  blessm^  of  their  "  nursery  for  seamen."  In 
East  India  cotton  the  difference  is  still  greater,  freights  firoai 
Bombay  to  H&vre  being  exactly  three  hundred  per  cent,  dearer 
than  to  London.  So  much  for  the  raw  material.  With  respect  to 
the  spinning,  it  appears  that  a  thirty-horse  power  steam  ettgine, 
v^th  the  fitting  up,  8cc.  costs  in  France  500,000  francs ;  in  Log- 
land  325,000.  Interest  on  capital  and  rent  in  France  amount  to 
62,000  francs,  in  England  42,500;  fuel  in  France  costs  36,500, 
in  England  8,500: — total  difference  47,500,  or  nearly  one-half. 
The  difference  in  the  fuel  is  as  2  to  9. 

Such  an  establishment  is  able  to  spin  about  120,000  kilogr« 
of  cotton  in  the  year,  and  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Eagliah 
manufacture  is  forty  centimes  per  kilogramme.  In  the  weaving 
the  difference  in  cost  is  still  more  surprizing.  The  committee, 
in  making  their  calculation  on  this  point,  take  as  a  basis  a  manu- 
factory of  a  hundred  power-looms  in  England,  and  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  hand  looms  in  France,  where  the  deamess  of  iron  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  power-loom. 

Machinery      ....    64,580  francs 7,500  francs. 

Interest  of  capital    .     .      6,458 750 

Labour 27,500 7,600 

Fuel 2,500 1,500 

Rent 3,500 1,000 

Petty  expenses    .     .     .       6,000 3,000 

Fa^on  &  QuiNZB  millb7  ^g  75^     ^^^^f"."^  "'''^*|31,500 
pieces  a  1.2^   ...     3  pvecesab.2b  .    .     j      '^ 

Total  cost  of  15,000       ?  ^.  ^,^0    Total  cost  of  6000    Ia-okh 
pieces  at  4.32.         i  ^^       pieces  at  7^5.      P^f^ 

So  that  the  difference  is  3.  23,  or  nearly  cent,  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  English  goods  in  the  weaving  only. 

The  same  difference  exists  in  the  cost  of  fabricating  printed 
cottons ;  it  may  be  summarily  set  down  at  six  francs  per  piece  in 
the  manufacture  and  printing. 

The  annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  30|000,000  of  kib.; 
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M,000,000  are  apun;  7,000,000  pieces  are  wovea,  and  1^00,000 
primed. 

Accordingly  this  admirable  aystem  charges  the  French  popular 
tion  with  Ifae  following  sums : 

On  the  raw  cotton     ....       7,100,000  francs. 

On  the  spinning 9,000,000 

On  the  weaving 22,610,000 

On  the  printed  goods      .    «    .      9|000,000 

Total 47,710,000 

The  annaal  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  is  30,000,000  kilogrammes,  by  a  population  of 
21,000,000;  that  of  France  is  only  26,000,000  kilogr.  by  a  popu- 
lation of  S£,000,000:  so  that  one  with  another,  an  Englishman 
uses  nearly  twice  as  many  cotton  articles  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
they  cost  him  nearly  one  half  less. 

V .  We  wish  we  could  trust  to  the  innumerable  publications 
that  have  been  put  forth,  for  and  against  the  protection  acc<M*ded 
to  other  trades,  but  they  are  so  deeply  warped  with  party  or  inter- 
ested feelings  that  we  cannot  rely  on  their  statements  with  safety} 
so  that  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  be  contented  with  a  £sw  ge« 
neml  remarks. 

The  culture  and  fabrication  of  tobacco  is  subject  to  the  most 
complete  and  iniquitous  monopoly  by  the  government  itself,  not 
it  is  true  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  of  raising  a  revenue; 
nevertheless  as  the  tobacco  of  the  Low  Countries  can  be  sold 
much  cheaper,  the  difference  in  price  which  is  imposed  on  the 
French  public  amounts  to  a  heavy  tax. 

The  tinen-trade  is  protected  as  carefully  as  that  of  cotton,  and 
in  France  Ijnens  are  become  so  dear  that  they  have  nearly  gone  out 
of  use;  nobody  can  have  failed  to  remark  that  the  best  clad  per- 
sons in  France  uniformly  wear  cott6n  body  linen. 

Woollen  cloths,  particularly  Jlanmh,  are  in  the  same  predica^ 
ment. 

The  entry  of  foreign  com  is  forbidden  as  rigorously  as  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel. 

A  heavy  importation  duty  is  charged  on  the  entry  oi  fattened 
tattk. 

All  sorts  of  foreign  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware^  plaie  and 
the  like  are  subjected  to  a  prohibitive  duty. 

In  short  nearly  every  commodity  which  the  French  want,  and 
could  get  cheap  amongst  their  neighbours,  is  diligently  kept  out 
of  their  reach,  in  order  to  encourage  their  domestic  manufac- 
tures. 
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VL  Aiid  what  is  the  general  reftult  of  this  system,  which  has 
now  reached  its  fifteenth  year,  counting  only  from  the  .peace? 
Are  the  producers  and  manufacturers  diriving?  They  answer 
with  one  voice,  that  they  are  ruined.  Are  the  conaumefs 
contented?  Enter  the  cottage  of  tlie  French  farmer,  reckon 
up  all  the  privations  which  he  has  to  undergo  in  his  cloth- 
ing, his  food,  and  his  comforts:  epter  his  fieldj  and  examine 
his  miserable  plough  and  his  clumsy  cart;  see  the  bits  of  ragged 
leather  and  cord  which  supply  the  place  of  harness  for  his  horses 
— he  at  least  cannot  be  content.  Does  the  government  gain? 
Not  a  sol.  It  loses  all  the  duties  that  the  entry  of  foreign  com- 
modities could  bear  for  the  revenue,  whilst  it  cannot  inflict  an 
excise  in  port  upon  those  made  at  home,  already  too  dear  from 
the  artificial  circumstances  under  which  they  are  produced.  Is 
the  general  capital  of  the  country  augmented  by  these  "  vastes 
industries?"  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  necessarily  decreased 
by  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  price,  which  is  in  fact  com- 
pletely lost.  Then  who  gains?  Nobody— at  least  nobody  whose 
thrift  is  advantageous  to  the  country. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  must  be  set  down  on  the  side 
of  loss  and  obstruction  in  the  way  of  industry?  Look  at  the 
state  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  silk,  one  of  the  staples  of 
France.  The  internal  consumption  has  increased,  for  the  im- 
provements in  growing  and  manufacturing  the  silk  and  the  fall  in 
price  of  silk  in  Italy  have  admitted  of  cheaper  production;  but 
for  the  same  reason  the  exports  ought  to  have  had  a  simultaneous 
augmentation*     Yet  on  referring  to  the  tables  furnished  by  the 

fovemment*  we  find  the  exportation,  if  any  thipg,  diminished, 
n  1815  the  quantity  of  silk  exported  was  1,103,716  kilogr.;  in 
1828  it  was  only  1,055,746;  in  1826  it  had  fallen  to  76l,7o7. 
The  four  years  subsequent  to  1823,  compared  willi  the  four  pre* 
c^ing  years,  show  a  decrease  of  150,000  kilogr.  in  Ae  exporta- 
tion from  Lyons  to  Germany  alone;  in  1828  and  1829  the  dimi* 
Jiution  was  on  a  still  greater  scale*  The  reason  is  plain.  Ex- 
portation can  be  carried  on  only  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take 
— which  appears  so  profound  a  mystery  to  so  many  good  people. 
The  Swiss  formerly  took  their  silk  at  Lyons,  by  gimng  their 
cheese  and  herds;  but  being  now  deprived  of  the  market  for  the 
latter,  they  manufacture  for  themselves.  The  canton  of  ZfUrkh, 
'which  had  but  3000  looms  in  1815,  now  possesses  10,000.  Bale 
has  a  large  ribbon-manufacture;  it  is  said  that  the  Swiss  can  un- 
dersell the  Lyonese  at  least  ten  per  cent.;  and  who  can  foresee 
what   improvements  may  suggest  theniselves   to  other  foreign 
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*  Annuaire  Hislortque  pour  1898,  par  Lesor. 
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manufacturiDg  nations.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of 
this  journal*  that  British  silks  had  been  exported  to  France  eigh- 
teen months  ago,  and  we  read  in  a  French  paper,  not  more  than 
three  months  ago,  that  some  English  silks  had  been  seised  at 
Calais  as  contraband;  and  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  that  they  were  sold  at  home  three  years  ago  as 
smuggled  French  fabrics.  The  Germans  bought  their  velveU  in 
France  with  their  linens;  since  the  prohibition,  they  take  their 
supply  at  Creiveldt,  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  where  the  Prussians 
have  established  an  extensive  manufactory.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  number  of  looms  at  work  in  Lyons  has  dwindled  from 
^,000  to  15,000;  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  com- 
putation if  compared  with  the  present  state  of  domestic  con* 
sumption;  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  export  trade  is  de- 
clining, which  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  operation  of  the 
•prohibitive  system. 

But  the  embarrassments  in  the  silk  trade,  whether  we  regard 
the  importance  of  the  trade  itself,  or  the  extent  of  the  distress 
iimongst  those  concerned  it  it,  sink  iuto  insignificance  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  wine  trade.  The  quantity  of  wine  annually 
produced  is  forty  millions  of  hectolitres,  or  a  thousand  millions  of 
gallons,  worth  «£40,000,(X)0  sterling;  and  its  cultivation  and 
manufacture  employ  upwards  of  3,000,000  of  persons,  or  taking 
into  the  estimate  their  families,  at  least  one-jifth  of  the  whole 
French  population.  The  distress  of  the  wine  growers  is  nearly 
unexampled.  The  Moselle  wines  have  been  sold  as  low  as  a  sol 
per  bottle ;  and  good  claret,  under  seizure  for  taxes,  at  three  sols, 
in  Bordeaux.  The  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  in  a  petition  to  the 
Chambers,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  (and 
which  has  been  already  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
review,t)  maintain  that  the  distress  is  caused  by  the  privation  of  a 
foreign  market,  which  they  attribute  to  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
iron.  The  Commission  d'Enqu^te  impeach  the  allegation,  by 
proving  from  custom-house  documents  that  there  is  as  much  wine 
exported  to  the  iron  countries  now  as  before  the  revolution.  The 
accuracy  of  tiiese  documents  has  lately  been  questioned  on  the 
authority  of  the  ledgers  of  the  Bordeaux  merchants,  but  we  think 
too  lightly ;  custom-house  tables  are  more  trust-worthy  than  ac-* 
count  books  now  forty  years  old.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  erro^ 
on  both  sides.  It  cannot  be  true  that  the  distress  in  the  ^^neral 
wine-trade  is  caused  by  obstacles  in  the  way  of  exporting  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  bad  condition  of  the 
claret-trade  is  caused  by  those  obstacles,  or  that  the  want  of  fo« 

^  Seq  toL  ill.  p.  387*  t  See  vol^  tii.  p»  636. 
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reign  demand  is  attributable  exclusively  tp  the  prohtbitioii  of 
foreign  iron.  The  distress  of  the  wine-growers,  not  more,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  claret  than  of  the  Burgundy  and  Champagne  growers, 
night  be  alleviated  by  a  larger  foreign  demand ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  distress  lies  partly  in  temporary  over-production,  and  partly 
in  the  diminution  of  domestic  consumption,  owing  to  the  mis- 
chievous employment  of  so  much  capital  under  the  **  eocourage- 
ment  system,*'  disabling  purchasers  buying  so  largely  as  before. 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  tables  of  exportation 
since  1815,  which  show  no  decrease  in  the  external  trade  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  In  so  far  as  the  system  has  affected  the 
foreign  trade,  it  has  prevented  its  augmentation ;  this  mistake  is 
practically  unimportant;  but  it  is  a  monoentous  error  to  refer  the 
want  of  a  foreign  demand  to  a  single  and  (compared  with  others) 
not  very  important  branch  of  the  existing  prohibitions.  To  as- 
cribe it  to  the  restrictions  on  the  iron  trade  is  not  only  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  cotton,  the  sugar,  the  linen,  the  tobacco,  the  beaven- 
knows-how-many  prohibitions,  but  amounts  to  an  implicit  appro- 
bation of  the  laws  which  regulate  these  latter  trades.  Which  are 
the  iron  countries?  England,  Sweden  and  Russia,  for  Belgium 
does  not  export — and  of  these  three,  England  alone  produces 
iron  in  quantities  suflScient  for  the  purchase  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  wine.  But  if  she  could  purchase  them  not  only  with 
her  iron,  but  with  her  hardware,  her  cottons,  her  muslins,  in  short 
her  manufactures,  if  America  could  take  them  in  exchange  for 
corn  and  tobacco,  Spain,  Brazil  and  the  East  for  their  sugars, 
and  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  their  linens  and  their  cattle, 
if  the  carrying  nations  could  purchase  them  with  the  various  com* 
modities  which  they  have  at  their  disposition,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  the  vast  extension  which  would  ensue  in  the  whole  trade 
in  wine?  And  that  in  a  trade  which  admits  of  no  foreign  com- 
petition, for  there  is  but  one  Ai,  one  St.  Emilia,  one  Cdte  d'Or. 

And  why  is  not  this  plain,  this  "  practical**  course  adopted? 
Why  persist  in  chasing  a  mere  chimera?  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  even  M.  Pasquier  puts  a  saving  faith  in  the  creed  which  he 
upholds,  or  that  M.  de  St.  Cricq  can  be  blind  to  its  consequences; 
it  is  but  charity  to  impute  their  perseverance  to  that  imhecilliias 
Jrontis,  that  unwillingness  to  confess  errors,  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly inherent  in  statesmen. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  present  system  cannot  endure. 
Each  successive  access  of  over-trading  (and  the  world  begins  to 
learn  that  these  are  periodical)  will  weaken  it  more  and  more,  so 
that  if  it  be  not  demolished  by  the  legislature,  it  will  crumble 
tinder  the  influence  of  commercial  changes. 

We  bad  nearly  forgotten  to  notice  the  results  of  the  Enqueie; 
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Ih^  are,  in  truths  to  mioute  and  unimportant  that  it  is  almoat 
uaeleas  to  advert  to  theoi.  The  commission  proposes  that  the 
existing  tariff  on  iron  shall  be  maintained  for  five  years  longer,  at 
Ibe  ea^iration  of  which  period,  the  present  import  duty  on  foreign 
iron  shall  be  reduced  by  ont-Jifth! 

With  respect  to  sugar,  the  commission  proposes  to  maintain 
tbe  existing  duty  on  East  India  sugar  and  to  effect  an  immediate 
reduction  offour-nmeteenilu,  or  a  little  more  than  om-Jifth  in  the 
tax  on  other  foreign  sugars !  * 


Abt»V.— jDcs  Sciences  OccuUes,  au  Essai  sur  la  Magie,  ki 
Frodiges  ei  les  Miracles.  Par  Eus^be  Salverte.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.  1899. 
Fbom  Ac  very  nature  of  physics,  they  form  a  branch  of  human 
knowledge  susceptible  of  receiving  gradual  improvement.  The 
advance  of  mechanical  art  facilitates  the  means  of  observation, 
and  repeated  inquiry  leads  to  more  accurate  results :  successive 
labourers  undermine  every  part  of  the  temple  of  science  raised 
by  their  ancestors  that  is  not  founded  upon  the  rock  of  truth ; 
and  while  the  transcendental  discoveries  of  one  generation  are  con- 
densed into  the  elements  of  learning  for  the  next,  great  and  per- 
manent additions  are  made  to  the  domain  in  which  the  intellect 
of  man  can  expatiate.  In  morals,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
a  tendency  to  perfection,  there  is  a  sort  of  tide  alternately  flowing 
toward  and  ebbing  from  the  same  opinions,  so  that  the  idol  which 
one  particular  school  of  philosophy  has  exalted,  is  dragged  from 
its  pedestal  by  a  second,  to  be  restored  by  a  third ;  and  doctrines 
exploded  in  one  age  re-appear  in  another,  not  changed  in  their 
essence,  but  more  fashionably  clad.  On  considerations  of  this 
sort,  an  eminent  writer,  unfortunately  more  distinguished  where 
religion  is  concerned,  for  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning  than  for 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  has  grounded  his  ideas  of  what  he 
denominates  the  flux  and  reflux  of  theism  and  polytheism,  and 
instead  of  perceiving  in  his  system  a  superfluous  corroboration  of 
the  adage,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  produces  the 
very  worst,  and  an  unnecessary  proof  of  the  natural  proneness  of 
man  to  evil,  he  has  deduced  inferences,  which,  while  they  establish 
the  force  of  his  talents,  oblige  us  to  condemn  the  abuse  of  them. 
Indeed,  no  subject  connected  with  the  credulity  and  superstitions 
of  our  species  can  be  approached  with  too  much  caution,  as 

*  It  i«,  perhaps,  neediest  to  say  Uiat  the  preceding  article  was  written  two  or  three 
months  before  the  extraordinary  revolution,  which  has  changed  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  change  will  be  the 'harbinger  of  a  more  liberal  com- 
mercial systffou 
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the  philosopher,  in  his  endeavour  to  emancipate  the  human  ua* 
derstanding  from  the  shackles  of  the  latter,  when  imposed  and 
rivetted  by  interested  and  unprincipled  hypocrites,  and  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  the  former,  by  assigning  to  natural  causes 
their  proper  value,  is  but  too  apt  to  impair  the  foundations  of  re* 
ligion ;  not  certainly  in  the  estimation  of  the  few  who  can  cor- 
rectly judge  where  the  i*ealms  of  enlightened  faith  terminate  and 
the  regions  of  superstitious  credulity  begin,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Ae 
very  numerous  class,  who,  unacquainted  with  ''the  fitness. of 
things,"  would  try  what  is  beyond  their  comprehension  by  the 
standard  of  what  is  within  their  reach,  and  thus  involve  their  own 
highest  interests  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  confusion. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Roger  Bacon  "  non  oportet  nos  magicis  iUu* 
sionibus  uti,  cum  potestas  philosophica  doceat  ppemri  quod  8uf> 
ficit;"  this,  which  M«  Salverte  has  adopted  as  a  motto«  explains 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  present  work,  in  which  the  author 
professes  tliat  "  the  principle  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  this 
and  all  his  other  researches  is  that  which  distinguishes  two  very 
different  forms  of  civilization^  the  Jixed  form,  which  in  times 
past  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  whole  world  and  still  exists 
xu  Asia,  and  die  perfectible  form,  which  is  more  or  less  dominant 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  altliuugh  it  has  no  where  as  yet  been 
so  fully  developed  or  borne  as  much  fruit  as  its  elements  would 
lead  us  to  hope."  Michaelis  has  judiciously  remarked,*  "  that 
an  universal  language,  created  by  the  learned,  and  confined  to 
their  use,  would  render  them  the  exclusive  possessors  of  science, 
and  the  people  would  be  delivered  over  to  their  skilful  impos- 
tures ;  this  IS  what  happened  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  all  dis* 
coveries  were  concealed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  hieroglyphics." 
"  In  making  one  step  more,'*  says  M.  Salverte,  "  Michaelis 
might  have  observed  tiiat  his  hypothesis  was  the  history  of  all 
antiquity,  that  nearly  every  religion  possessed  a  sacred  language, 
a  form  of  writing  as  little  intelligible  to  the  vulgar  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics." Beneath  this  language,  and  in  the  recesses  of  temples 
to  which  only  priests  and  the  initiated  had  access,  in  short, 
among  this  body  of  men  forming  a  separate  caste,  M.  Salverte 
imagines  that  a  degree  of  physical  knowledge  existed,  which  ena- 
bled its  possessors  to  delude  with  apparent  miracles  the  rest  of 
the  community,  who,  unsuspicious  of  fraud,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  regarded  as  supernatural  what  was  the 
effect  of  human  agency;  while  the  writers  of  antiquity,  if  be- 
longing to  the  former  class,  were  interested  in  perpetuating  a 
belief  in  the  supposed  miracle,  if  to  the  latter — as  more  fre- 

*  De  riiiflof Dce  dcs  Opiuioos  »ur  Is  Laogae,  &c.  pp.  164-*^ • 
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quendy  happened — were  deceived  themselves ;  and  thus  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  truth  and  error  has  been  consigned  to  the 
pages  of  history,  which  the  modems  have  incautiously^  or  rather 
too  precipitately,  rejected,  as  altogether  false,  instead  of  analyze 
ing  it  with  scrupulous  attention^  This  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
hypothesis,  as  we  shall  more  fully  show  in  the  course  of  this 
arUcle,  but  never  was  it  supported  with  more  critical  acuteuess 
or  learned  research,  and  never  was  greater  sagacity  or  enlightened 
industry  employed  in  its  behalf.  Some  instances  occur  in  which 
the  auUior  has  yielded  too  much  deference  to  the  sacrilegious 
extravagancies  of  Dupuis,  while  not  a  few  passages  surpass  the 
wildest  conjectures  of  Bryant,  Volney,  and  Maurice,  added  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prefer  a  charge  of  a  more  serious 
nature;  but  M.  Salverte  is  not  the  fir^t  whom  theory  has  led 
astray  in  the  ardour  of  investigation,  and  the  whole  work  is  one 
which  no  inferior  scholar  could  produce. 

To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
discussed  in  this  book,  and  develope  satisfactorily  the  author's 
hypothesis,  we  must  follow  the  arrangement  he  himself  has 
adopted :  this  we  shall  carefully  do,  selecting  the  more  promi- 
nent features  and  most  interesting  parts,  and  interspersing  such 
observations  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  comment  or 
illustration. 

**  Man  is  credulous^**  says  M.  Salverte^  "  from  bis  cradle  to  bis  tomb, 
but  the  disposition  springs  from  an  honourable  principle^  the  conse- 
quences' of  which  precipitate  him  into  many  errors  and  misfortunes. 
Veridical  by  nature,  be  is  inclined  to  express  hb  feelings,  his  opinions, 
his  recoUectioDs,  by  his  words,  with  the  same  truth  that  his  tears  and 
his  cries  of  pain  and  joy,  and  particularly  his  looks,  and  the  movements  of 
his  physiognomy  reveal  bis  sufferings,  bis  fears,  or  his  pleasures.  Speech 
is  frequently  more  deceitful  than  dumb  or  inarticulate  signs,  because 
discourse  depends  more  upon  art  than  upon  nature ;  but  such  is  the  force 
of  the  inclination  which  araws  us  toward  truth,  that  the  man  most  ac- 
customed to  betray  it  is  at  first  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  respected  by 
others,  and  in  order  to  make  him  withhold  his  belief,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  in  what  they  affirm  sopietbing  repugnant  to  the 
knowledge  be  possesses,  or  that  may  awaken  a  suspicion  of  a  deliberate 
design  to  deceive  him.  The  novelty  of  objects,  and  the  difficulty  of 
referring  them  to  known  objects,  will  not  shock  the  credulity  of  unso- 
phisticated man.  They  are  some  additional  sensations  which  he  receives 
without  discussion,  and  their  singularity  is  perhaps  a  charm  which 
causes  him  to  receive  them  with  greater  pleasure.  Man  almost  always 
loves  and  seeks  the  marvellous,  jfs  this  taste  natural }  Does  it  spring 
from  the  education  which  during  many  ages  the  human  race  has  re- 
ceived from  its  first  instructors  ?  A  vast  and  novel  question,  but  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
,k>ve  o£  the  wouderful  always  prefers  the  most  surprising  to  the  mo^t 
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iMtaral  acoouol^  this  iasi  bat  been  too  frequmtly  ncgleeted,  and  b  ine- 
▼ocably  lost.  Occaaioiiallyt  however^  and  we  shall  cite  more  tbao  ooe 
instance,  simple  truth  has  escaped  from  the  power  of  oblifion.  Cre* 
dulous  man  may  be  deceived  once,  or  more  freqaently :  but  his  credulity 
is  not  a  sufficient  instrument  to  govern  his  whole  existence.  The  won- 
derful excites  only  a  transient  admiration;  in  1798  our  countrymen 
remarked  with  surprise,  how  little  the  spectacle  of  balloons  affected  the 

indolent  Egyptian But  man  is  led  by  his  passions,  and  particularly 

by  hope  and  fear/'— vol.  i.  pp.  1—4. 

By  a  prudent  use  of  these  powerful  moral  instruments,  by  re- 
presenting every  uncommon  natural  appearance  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  heaven's  wrath,  and  appealing  to  miracles  and  prodigies 
in  evidence  of  their  divine  authority,  men,  endowed  by  nature  with 
superiority  of  intellect,  gained  a  permanent  ascendancy  over  their 
less  sagacious  or  more  indolent  countrymen.  Ancient  histories 
are  replete  with  accounts  of  marvellous  occurrences,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  lightly  disregarded,  too  well  attested  to  be  altogether 
rejected  as  false.  An  attentive  examination  will  show  that  *'  a 
small  number  of  causes  which  may  be  discerned  and  developed 
with  greater  or  less  facility,  will  serve  for  the  explanation  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  \**  and  the  investigation  of  these  causes,  far  from 
having  no  higher  end  than  vain  curiosity,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
will  restore  the  character  of  historians  whose  veracity  has  been 
unjustly  suspected.  A  distinction  must  here  be  drawn  between 
prodigies  and  miracles,  the  first  being  the  exclusive  work  of 
nature,  occasionally  deviating  from  her  established  laws;  die 
second,  miracles  and  magic,  being  the  work  of  man,  whether 
assisted  by  an  omnipotent  Providence  forwarding  its  own  in* 
•crutahle  designs,  or  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  transcendental 
sciences — ''magic  being  the  general  name  of  the  art  of  per* 
forming  miracles."  Now  there  are  two  reasons  for  our  believiif 
accounts  of  prodigies:  1.  The  number  and  agreement  of  these 
accounts,  and  the  confidence  to  which  the  observers  and  wit- 
nesses are  entitled.  2.  The  possibility  of  dissipating  what  is 
wonderful  by  ascertaining  any  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
might  have  given  to  a  natural  fact  a  tinge  of  the  marvellous.  Re- 
specting the  first,  the  ancients  have  recorded  various  occurrences; 
a  shower  of  quicksilver  at  Rome,  for  example,  is  mentioned  by 
Dion  Cassius,  in  the  year  197  of  our  era,  and  a  simiUir  event  is 
detailed  under  the  reign  of  Aurelian ;  if  we  attend  to  phenomena 
taking  place  in  our  own  time,*  we  must  consign  them  to ''  the 

*  "  At4  P.M.  May  27,  1819,  the  oonunune  of  Grigooncoart  in  the  departmeiit  of  Ihe 
Vosges,  was  devastated  by  a  treiaendous  haiUtorm :  nianj  of  the  hailstonea  weigiiiDg 
about  a  poaiid  were  collected  and  allowed  to  melt;  in  the  centre  of  each  was  Ikraiid 
a  stone  of  a  bright  coflbe  colour,  from  four  to  seven^omht  of  an  inch  In  ^'  ' 
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aonah  in  which  science  has  inserted  the  facts  die  has  recognised 
as  such,  withoat  as  yet  pretending  to  explain  them."  As  to  the 
second^  the  deceptive  appearance  which  nature  sometimes  as- 
sumes, the  exaggeration,  almost  unavoidable  by  partially  informed 
observers,  of  the  details  of  a  phenomenon^  or  its  duration ;  im- 
proper, ill  understood  or  badly  translated  expressions,  or  figura- 
tive language,  and  a  poetical  style;  erroneous  explanations  of 
emblematical  representations;  apologues  and  allegories  adopted 
as  real  facts ; — such  are  the  causes  whichi  singly  or  together,  have 
frequently  swollen  with  prodigious  fictions  the  pages  of  history, 
and  it  is  by  carefully  removing  this  envelope  that  elucidations 
must  be  sought  of  what  have  hitherto  been  improperly  and  dis^ 
dainfully  rejected.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  these  several 
positions. 

The  river  Adonis  being  impregnated  during  certain  seasons 
with  volumes  of  dust  raised  from  the  red  soil  of  that  part  of 
Mount  Libanus  near  which  it  Hows,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 

feriodical  effusion  of  the  blood  of  Adonis.  A  rock  near  the 
sland  of  Corfu  bore  and  still  bears  the  resemblance  of  a  vessel 
under  sail ;  the  ancients  adapted  the  story  to  the  phenomenon, 
and  recognised  in  it  the  Phseacian  ship  in  which  Ulysses  returned 
to  his  country,  converted  into  stone  by  Neptune  for  having  car- 
ried the  slayer  of  his  son  Polyphemus.  A  more  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ocean  has  shown  that  this  appearance  is  not 
unique ;  a  similar  one  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  has  more  than 
once  deceived  both  French  and  English  navigators;  and  Captain 
Hardy,  in  his  recent  Travels  in  Mexico,  has  recorded  another 
near  the  shores  of  California.*  A  similar  instance  is  afforded  by 
the  Chimsera,  the  solution  of  which  enigma,  as  given  by  Ovid,  is 
so  fully  substantiated  by  the  very  intelligent  British  officer  who 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Caramania  a  few  years  since.  Scylla,  the 
sea-monster  which  devoured  six  of  the  rowers  of  Ulysses,  M. 
Salverte  is  tempted  to  regard  as  an  overgrown  polypus  magnified 
by  the  optical  power  of  poetry:  ''  In  the  enumeration  of  plants 
possessing  magical  properties,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxiv.  13.  17.) 
mentions  three,  which,  according  to  Pythagoras,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  congealing  water.     Elsewhere,  without  having  recourse 

broader  than  a  two*fraiic  piece,  flat,  roand,  polhlicd,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger.  Wherever  the  hail  had  fallen,  there  were 
found,  when  it  melted,  mnny  similar  stones,  up  to  that  lime  unknown  in  the  commune 
of  Grignooooort  On  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  a  river  which  flows  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
from  Grignoncourt,  is  a  considerable  number  of  stones  similar  to  those  in  question,  and 
also  pierced  in  the  middle :  can  they  have  been  produced  by  n  hailstorm  charged  with 
aerolithes  ?"^-vol.  i.  p.  IS.  note. 

*  The  plot  of  a  popular  piece  at  the  Adelpbi  Theatre,  entitled  "  The  Filing  Dutch- 
jpan,"  is  founded  on  a  similar  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  connected  with 
a  tradition  which  has  been  long  current  there  among  the  Dntch  colonists. 
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to  magic,  he  assigns  to  hemp  an  analogous  quality.  Accoitiing 
to  him,  the  juice  of  this  plant  poured  into  water  becomes  sud- 
denly inspissated  and  congealed — it  is  probable  enough  that  he 
indicated  a  species  of  mallow,  the  hemp*leaved  marsh  mallow, 
the  Althaa  Cannabina  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  the  very  mucila- 
ginous juice  produces  this  effect  to  a  certain  point,  and  whidi 
effect  may  also  be  obtained  from  every  vegetable  as  rich  in  muci- 
lage."— p.  Ct3.  *'  An  American  naturalist  affirms  that  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger  the  youn^  of  the  rattle-snake  take  refuge  m 
the  mouth  of  the  mother.  A  sunilar  example  might  have  led  the 
ancients  to  believe  that  some  animals  bring  their  young  into  the 
world  through  the  mouth.  They  will  have  drawn  a  precipitate 
and  absurd  conclusion  from  a  true  observation."-^p.  35.  In 
"  the  ants  larger  than  foxes"  of  Herodotus,  (iii.  102,)  who  dis- 
cover tlie  gold  intermingled  with  the  sand,  may  be  traced  the 
Formica-Leo  or  Myrmeleon  of  modern  entomology;  and  while 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  177,)  and  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  120,)  represent 
the  Seres  as  collecting  silk  from  the  trees  which  bear  it,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  confusion  between  the  natural  product  of  the  tree 
and  the  deposit  left  by  animals  which  feed  thereon.  In  this 
instance  the  equivoque  has  occasioned  an  error,  in  auotber  it 
might  have  given  rise  to  a  prodigy.  In  the  plant  Latace^  which 
according  to  Pliny,  (xxvi.  4,)  defrayed  wheresoever  Uiey  went  the 
expenses  of  the  envoys  of  the  Persian  king,  may  be  discerned  a 
symbol  of  office;  and  in  the  cab  of  pigeons' dung  which  during 
the  siege  of  Samaria  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver,  (2  Kings«  vi.  23,) 
may  be  found  a  small  measure  of  grey  peas,  which  still  bear 
among  the  Arabs  that  repulsive  designation.  We  shall  cite  but 
one  more  instance;  *'  such  is  reported  to  have  been  the  strength 
of  Milo  of  Crotona,  that  when  standing  upon  a  flat  discus  no 
one  was  able  to  remove  him,  nor  detach  from  his  left  hand  a 
pomegranate,  which  still  was  not  grasped  sufficiently  tight  to 
crush  it,  nor  separate  the  closed  fingers  of  his  outstretched  right 
hand.*'  "  Milo,'*  says  a  writer  versed  in  the  usages  and  emblems  of 
religion,  "was  in  his  own  country  high-priest  of  Juno.  His  statue, 
placed  at  Olympia,  represented  him  according  to  the  sacred  rite 
standing  on  a  small  round  buckler,  and  holdmg  a  pomegranate, 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  dedicated  to  the  goddess;  the  fingers  of  his 
right  band  were  extended, pressed  together  and  even  united;  it  is 
thus  tlie  ancient  statuaries  always  formed  them.  Philost.  Vit. 
Apollon.  iv.  8.  Tlie  vulgar  explained  by  marvellous  stories  an 
imperfection  of  art,  and  mysterious  representations  of  which  the 
sense  was  forgotten."  But  for  examples  of  this  sort  we  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  ancient  writings;  the  errors  to  which  the 
figured  calendars  of  the  middle  ages  gave  rise  far  surpass  them 
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in  abpurdity.  Of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  their  legends,  a  more 
piquant  selection  might  have  been  made  by  M.  SaTverte,  though 
perhaps  not  of  equal  domestic  interest :  we  shall  venture  to  insert 
one  which  he  has  neglected,  that  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known.  Saint  Marinus  and  Saint  Aster  appear  in  the  Romish 
Calendar  of  Saints  for  March  3,  these  names  having  been  manu^ 
factured  through  ignorance  out  of  a  note  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Calendar,  which  stated  the  time  of  the  astronomical  rising  of 
marinus  aster,  the  nautis  infestus  Orion. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  M.  Salverte  has 
appended  to  his  second  volume  a  learned  dissertation,  under  the 
name  of  a  note,  relative  to  "  the  dragons  and  monstrous  serpents 
introduced  into  a  great  number  of  fabulous  and  historical  ac- 
counts ;"  in  short,  respecting  all  the  legends  of  the  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon  class.  Following  closely  in  the  steps  of  Du- 
puis,  he  attributes  to  them  an  astronomical  origin,  and  examines 
"  how  the  astronomical  emblem  has  been  so  frequently  changed 
into  a  positive  history,  what  causes  have  introduced  into  the  legend 
in  different  places  remarkable  variations,  and  why  other  fables 
and  other  facts,  which  originally  did  not  belong  to  it,  have  been 
combined  and  interwoven  with  this  legepd/'  We  conceive  that 
two  distinct  things  derived  from  a  common  source  have  been  here 
confounded  together;  the  astronomical  fiction  with  the  sacred 
tradition,  which  makes  the  dragon  symbolical  of  violence  and 
vice.  A  wild  extensive  forest  affords  shelter  to  a  dragon,  whose 
ravages  lay  waste  the  cultivated  territory  around,  till  he  is  slain 
by  the  superhuman  valour  of  some  angel  in  disguise.  We  recog- 
nise the  depredations  of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  exterminated  by  some 
hardy  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  recol- 
lection of  a  grateful  peasantry.  Another  dragon  has  a  den  in  an 
inaccessible  rock>  from  which  he  issues  forth  burning  with  his 
fiery  breath  churches, castles, and  cottages;  an  itinerant  saint  puts 
an  end  to  the  monster.  We  perceive  some  military  priest,  some 
future  Julius,  wielding  alternately  the  crozier  and  the  sword,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  a  legal  robber,  a  feudal  baron.  Innumerable 
nunneries — and  what  acta  sincera  do  not  attest  the  fact? — are  beset 
by  a  dragon,  usually  put  to  flight  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese — 
each  has  a  convent  of  monks  in  its  neighbourhood,  whose  licen- 
tiousness some  zealous,  enlightened  prelate,  some  Scipio  Ricci, 
checks  for  a  time.  A  roguish  plundering  attorney  is  defeated, 
for  self  and  tenantry,  by  a  country  squire,  of  the  old  English 
breed  be  it  remarked,  and  up  springs  the  tale  of  More  of  More- 
hall  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley.  To  be  serious,  to  assign  to 
legends  of  this  sort  an  astronomical  origin  is  little  else  than 
learned  trifling,  though,  when  once  the  fiction  was.  established, 
local  vanity  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  every  incident,  no 
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matter  whence  obtained^  by  which  simitar  legends  had  been  em** 
belltshed.  The  natural  question,  which  Dupuis  and  the  rest  of 
that  school  have  evaded  is,  why  the  dragon  figures  in  astronomy. 
granting  that  from  the  astronomical  fable  every  other  is  derived? 
The  ancients  had  some  histories  of  this  description,  and  during  die 
last  1800  years  there  has  been  no  end  of  them.  We  conceive  that 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  having  rendered  mankind  in  this  part 
of  the  world  familiar  with  the  inspired  history,  in  which  the  ser- 
pent bears  so  conspicuous  a  part,  it  has  been  more  generally 
recognised  as  the  symbol  of  evil,  than  when,  from  a  mere  traditioa 
of  the  fall,  it  was  obscurely  blended  with  the  origin  of  every  form 
of  religion,  and  with  the  earliest  system  of  astronomy;  in  short, 
that  the  emblem  was  first  adopted  by  astronomy  from  tradition, 
which  tradition,  and  not  astronomy,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
dragon  as  the  type  of  great  power  and  of  evil  by  the  Persians, 
the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Scandinavians,  in  fact  by  every 
nation  among  whom  it  can  be  found  as  such ;  and  we  are  not 
tempted  to  disregard  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Calmet,  that  the 
serpent  of  the  Egyptian  iEsculapius  and  of  the  Goddess  of 
Health,  may  be  traced  to  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  enumerated  which  might  give 
a  wonderful  complexion  to  a  natural  fact,  may  be  mentioned  real 
but  uncommon  phenomena,  represented  as  prodigies  owing  to  die 
intervention  of  the  Divinity,  and  successfully  so  represented, 
either  because  the  local  or  periodical  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
was  unknown ;  or  because  a  natural  fact  was  forgotten  which  at 
first  would  have  explained  the  mystery;  frequently,  even  because 
it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  undeceiving  a  prejudiced  multitude. 
At  all  times  man  has  been  inclined  to  derive  moral  advantage 
from  physical  disasters,  and  a  well  organized,  sagacious,  sensible 
body,  like  the  Pagan  priesthood,  would  readily  convert  to  their 
own  profit  unusual  occurrences  which  chance  might  throw  in 
their  way,  and  suffer  no  phenomenon  of  this  sort  to  escape  their 
investigation. 

*'  The  Roman  pontiffs  did  not  invent  the  religious  practice  of  registering 
the  prodigies  which  every  year  produced;  this,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  magic  was  borrowed  from  the  Etruscan  priests,  whose  sacred  books  are 
frequently  cited  by  Lydus  (de  Ostentis)  :  it  is  more  than  probable  that  ft 
existed  in  all  the  ancient  temples.  This  practice,  with  whatever  inten- 
tion it  was  at  first  established,  must  at  last  have  formed  an  extensive 
body  of  information.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
physical  observations  without  almost  involuntarily  comparing  ibem  to- 
gether, without  perceiving  what  phenomena  are  more  or  less  frequeutly 
consequent  to  each  other;  in  short,  wttbouft  acquiring  real  and  truly 
important  knowledge  of  the  oourse  of  nature.''^voL  i.  p.  118.    "  !>•- 
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moeHlns  rtmcrked,  tint  llitt  slate  of  tbe  entrails  of  tbe  anitnals  saeri- 
fioed  might  afford  to  colonists  who  bad  landed  on  an  unknown  shore, 
probable  signs  of  the  qualities  of  tbe  soil  and  climate;  tbe  inspection  of 
the  liver  of  tbe  victimsy  which  sabsequently  served  as  the  basis  of  so 
many  predictions,  had  originally  no  other  end.  If  a  diseased  character 
were  found  in  them  all,  inferences  were  drawn  against  tbe  salubrity  of 
tbe  water  and  tbe  pasture;  bv  observations  of  tbis  sort  tbe  Romans  also 
were  governed  in  the  establishment  of  towns,  and  the  positions  of  their 
entrenched  camps.  Such  examples  prove  that  in  the  religious  practices 
of  the  ancieots,  some,  at  least,  originally  sprang  from  a  positive  science 
founded  upon  long  observations,  and  of  which  we  may  still  find  instruc- 
tive vestiges.  What  ought  we  now  to  think  of  works  of  magic,  which 
were  much  aiore  useful  to  tbe  priests  than  prodigies,  sinee,  far  ^m  ap« 
peaiing  unexpectedly,  they  depended  upob  tbe  will  of  man  for  the  precise 
moment*  the  extent,  and  tbe  nature  of  their  results }  This  question  is  an* 
swered  by  tbe  discussion  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Tbe  prodigies 
recorded  by  the  ancients  admit  of  a  natural  explanation ;  their  accounts 
therefore  cannot  be  accused  of  falsehood :  wuy  should  they  be  more 
suspected  regarding  works  of  magic  which  admit  of  explanations  not  less 
satisfactory  ?  It  will  only  be  necessary  then  to  suppose  with  us  that  the 
priests  possessed  and  kept  secret  tbe  knowledge  which  was  required  for 
operating  their  wonders.  liCt  us  here  recur  to  the  rule  which  should 
determine  our  belief,  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  for  or  against  t  is  it 
likely  that  in  every  country,  men  whose  veracity  we  have  justified  on 
points  where  they  were  strongly  attacked,  should  have  related  so  many 
i^urd  wonders,  which  depended  solely  upon  ignorauce  and  imposture  } 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  their  accounts  are  founded  in  truth  $  that  tbe 
wt)nders  were  perrormed  by  processes  due  to  concealed  sciences,  con- 
tained in  the  temples )  And  does  not  the  probability  approach  to  cer- 
tainty, when  we  reflect  that  the  assiduous  observation  and  compa- 
rison of  all  tbe  prodigies,  and  all  the  extraordinary  facts,  were  sufficient 
to  impart  to  the  priests  a  remarkable  part  of  tbe  theoretical  knowledge 
of  which  magic  must  have  consisted."-^ vol.  i.  p.  120,  121. 

If  the  consensus  omnium  populorum,  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind  be,  as  it  is  supposed,  an  irrefragable  proof  of  truth,  the 
existence  of  magical  arts  must  be  incontestable ;  there  is  no  age 
or  nation  which  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  opinion,  and  no  form  of 
religion  in  which  it  is  not  introduced,  as  resulting  either  from  a 
good  or  from  an  evil  principle.  During  the  last  century  or  so, 
from  a  superficial  examination  of  tbe  subject,  and  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  signification  of  the  term,  the  idea  of  magic  has 
been  sneeied  at  by  the  learned ;  previously,  in  the  earlier  times 
of  our  era,  it  had  been  censured  by  the  church;  to  every  classical 
reader  the  word  must  be  familiar;  it  figures  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  it  is  interwoven  with  the  Druidical  system  of  our  an- 
cestors, it  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos;  but  we  need  go  no  further; — "  whoever,**  observes  M. 
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Salverte, "  will  state  die  origin  of  httman  faum^ledgeand  of  tttper- 
9tition»  will  also  assign  the  origin  of  magic.''  Here  it  is  aa  well  to 
remark  the  different  significations  attached  to  die  word  miraclehj 
the  ancients  and  the  modems.  With  us,  a  miracle  is  the  suspen- 
sion or  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature :  and  a  miracle  which  can 
be  explained  upon  physical  principles  ceases  to  be  such.  What- 
ever surpassed  their  comprehension  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  miracle,  and  every  extraordinary  degree  of  information  at- 
tained by  an  individual,  as  well  as  any  unlooked-for  occurrence^ 
was  referred  to  some  peculiar  interposition  of  the  Deity.  Hencei 
among  the  ancients,  the  followers  of  different  dirinities,  far  from 
denying  the  miracles  performed  by  their  opponenta,  admitted 
their  reality,  but  endeavoured  to  surpass  them;  thus  in  the  life 
of  Zoroaster,*  we  find  tl^t  able  innovator  frequently  entering  the 
lists  with  hostile  enchanters,  admitting  but  exceeding  the  won* 
derful  works  they  performed ;  and  thus,  also,  when  the  thirst  of 
power,  or  of  distinction,  divided  tBe  sacerdotal  colleges,  similar 
trials  of  skill  would  ensue,  the  successful  combatant  being  consi- 
dered to  derive  Kis  knowledge  from  the  more  *  powerful  God. 
That  the  science  on  which  each  party  depended  was  derived  from 
experimental  physics,  may  be  proved,  1 .  By  the  conduct  of  the 
Thaumaturgists.f  £.  From  what  tliey  themselves  have  said  coih 
ceming  magic;  the  genii  invoked  by  the  magicians  aometimes 
denoting  physical  or  chemical  agents  employed,  sometimes  men 

*  Contideriog  the  Tery  important  figure  which  Zoroaster  makes  in  Oriental  Historj. 
it  appcan  strange  that  so  little  whidi  is  satisfactory  can  be  elicited  concerning  biow 
Warburtoii,  with  the  overbearing  lore  of  paradox  so  peculiarly  his  own,  derides  the 
researches  of  Hyde  and  Prideauz,  and  Baungarten  treads  in  the  steps  of  Warborton, 
both  denying  the  existence  of  the  Persian  philosopher*  A  more  attentive  cataminatkwi 
of  the  Bibliotbeqoe  Orientate  might  have  led  to  a  different  conclusion,  but  the  bishop, 
too  flippant  to  be  profound,  frequently  disguised  merely  superficial  inforraatkm  uader 
tlie  cloke  of  extravagant  assertion.  Without  entering  uito  any  discussion  on  the  sah- 
ject,  we  would  suggest  ndvisedly«  that  a  compaiisou  between  the  various  artides  in 
d'Herbelot,  wherein  Zoroaster  is  mentioned,  Hyde  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  and  Aoquetil  da 
Perron,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever  early  age  of  tlic  world  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  worship  existed,  the  reforming  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Pariusem 
he  no  other  than  the  Prophet  Daniel,  tbe  miracles  which  distingnislied  his  career  being 
but  slightly  disguised,  the  object  he  had  in  view  scarcely  as  much  mlsrcpresentcd  as 
the  nature  of  tlie  works  which  record  it  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

f  ThanrntUurgieal  and  IVmaurtiit^  are  words  with  which  Dr.  Todd  haa  enriched 
the  English  Language,  on  tbe  authority  of  Burton  and  War  ton.  We  have  veotiirrd 
upon  Vunmoturgitt  as  a  legitimate  translation  of  the  French  Thaumaturgt  of  M«  &l> 
verte — wonder^toorker  would  have  been  more  correct.  At  a  very  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Geological  Society  a  paper  was  read,  in  which  ptommtde  %Mis  snbttitnted 
for  tandff;  a  discussion  arose  thereupon*  and  a  member  maintained  that  the  ■'  Saxon 
English"  was  fully  adequate  to  express  every  idea  for  Vvhich  classical  coroponnds  were 
so  pedantically  introduced :  much  dissent  was  expressed  from  such  a  propositioo.  and 
a  book  casually  taken  down  was  opened  at  a  treatise  '*  On  the  Impeneirability  of  Mat- 
ter/* and  triumphantly  handed  to  tbe  Saxon  advocate,  who  immediately  returned  it 
with  the  version  "  On  the  unthoroughfursiveness  of  Stuff;*'  this  was  irresistible  and 
conclusive. 
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who  cultivated  the  science.    5.  We  may  add  that  the  magic  of 
the  Chaldeans  comprehended  all  the  occult  sciences. 

1.  Whatever  was  done  by  a  magician  had  not  the  appearance 
of  resulting  from  a  power  imparted  by  the  Deity^  was  not  instan- 
taneously performed,  but  required  more  or  less  previous  prepara- 
tion«  the  collection  of  plants,  minerals,  8cc.  the  use  of  certain 
words,  sometimes  in  one  language,  sometimes  in  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  nation  to  which  the  temple  belonged,  in  which  the 
receipts  to  be  employed  had  been  originally  prepared. 

2.  To  select  from  innumerable  passages  to  the  purpose: — 

''  The  historians  from  whom  Diodorus  derived  his  information  repre- 
sent the  knowledge  of  Circe  and  of  Medea  as  purely  natural,  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  106,)  and  relating  partlcnlarly  to  the  efficacy  of  poisons  and  remedies  j 
mythology  has  preserved  fot  the  two  daughters  of  ^tes  the  reputation 
of  formidable  magicians.  Poets  subsequent  to  Homer  describe  Orpheus 
as  a  very  skilful  magician;  Theocritus  makes  Agamedes  the  rival  in 
magic  arts  of  Medea  and  of  Circe."— p.  157. 

Homer  himself  mentions  Agamedes  as  skilled  in  all  the  pro* 
perties  of  therapeutic  drugs.— Od.  iv.  226.    II.  xi.  7S7« 

3. ''  The  learned  Moses  Maimonides  (More  Nevochim,  iii.  37,)  reveals 
to  us  that  iht  first  part  of  the  magic  of  the  Chaldeans  wa^  a  knowledge 
of  metals,  plants,  and  animals.  The  second  indicated  the  times  when 
magical  performances  might  be  carried  on,  that  is  the  periods  when  the 
season,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  favoured 
the  success  of  physical  and  chemical  operations,  or  permitted  a  well- 
informed  and  attentive  man  to  predict  a  natural  phenomenon  always 
unexpected  by  the  vulgar.**  •  *'  The  third  taught  the  actions,  postures, 
words,  intelligible  and  unintelligible  which  should  accompany  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  thaumaturgist.''. .  •  The  mystery  of  magic  disappears ! 
Introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  occult  sciences,  we  -see  there  only  a 
school  in  which  the  different  branches  of  natural  science  were  taught. 
And  we  can  admit,  in  a  literal  sense,  all  that  mythology  and  history 
relate  respecting  men  and  women  whom  skilful  instructors  bad  invested 
with  the  possession  of  the  secrets  of  magic,  and  who  frequently  showed  ' 
themselves  superior  to  their  masters.  It  was  sufficient  that  after  having 
undergone  prescribed  trials  to  ascertain  his  discretion,  the  pupil  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  secret  science,  and  that  his  perse- 
verance and  capacity  allowed  him  to  advance  it ;  an  advantage  which 
be  subsequently  retained  for  himself,  or  communicated  only  partially  to 
the  objects  of  his  particular  good  will.-* vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159. 

Now  if  miracles,  so  called,  depended  upon  die  exclusive  pos- 
session of  natural  science,  they  must  terminate  when  this  science 
was  mingled  in  the  general  mass  of  human  knowledge ;  (thus  on 
Mount  Larysium,  in  Laconia,  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  cele- 
brated at  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  production  of  ripe 
grapes  attested  the  power  and  beneficence  of  the  God.     Pans. 
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Lac*  ftS.  ForcMg  fcovBes  were  rare  at  the  fieriod;)  and  fartiMr, 
the  operations  of  magic  muat  necessarily  be  circumscribed  by  the 
limits  of  this  science ;  beyond  these  ignorance  alone  could  implore 
it9  assistance.  Hence  the  biographer  of  ApoUonius  of  Tynn 
(Philostratus^  Vit«  Ap.  vii.  l6.)  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  reijmrng 
from  magic  the  crown  in  the  combats  of  the  circus,  success  » 
amours  or  commercial  speculations.  To  render,  however^  the 
whole  of  this  position  tenable,  we  must  suppose  with  M.  Salverte, 
that  a  tacit  or  formal  agreement  existed  between  the  various  tfaau* 
maturgists  to  prevent  the  secrets  of  their  science  being  exposed 
to  vnlgar  eyes.  How  effectually  silence  was  secured  among  the 
initiated  in  the  different  mysteries  is  well  known,  and  we  shall 
subsequently  show ;  but  before  treating  it  more  partieularly,  let 
us  consider  m  what  way  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  these  remains 
of  aiicient  science.  Had  they  who  possessed  it  no  other  object 
but  that  of  enlightening  their  fellow  creatures,  inadeqnale  inShr- 
mation  might  be  found,  biU  unalloyed  by  wilful  misrepresentation: 
instead  of  this,  on  the  one  hand,  desire  oi[  concealment  led  to 
every  species  of  mystification;  and  on  the  olber,  the  hope  of  di* 
vining  these  religious  secrets  led  to  every  species  of  extravagant 
conjecture,  which  again  were  encouraged  by  the  adepts,  as  an 
additional  source  of  security ;  from  these  two  causes,  equally  tni* 
mical  to  the  progress  of  truth,  innumerable  absurdities  were  cir* 
culated  as  facts.  From  the  first  sprang  the  varions  artifices  cal« 
culated  to  gain  time,  or  distract  the  attention  of  the  observer,  the 
previously  gained  intelligence  which  might  lead  to  the  inference 
of  superhuman  means  of  knowledge,  the  preconcerted  discovery 
which  might  establish  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  :^ 

*  In  ooDnection  with  IhU  lobject,  or  rather  ••  an  illuttntion  of  ancMrnt,  by  a  apod- 
men  of  modern  joggling,  maj  be  mentioned  the  miraculous  revelation  by  a  rabbit,  a 
dog,  uid  two  oxen,  of  a  Madoua,  which  sliortly  afterwards  received  the  grateful  thanki 
of  the  Portuguese  for  ilie  downfall  of  men  whose  ill-timed  endeavours  riveted  tjie  fet- 
ters they  sought  to  shake  ofT^Bai/iie,  Sketch  of  Portng.  London,  IBfi.  As  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  evil  spirit  or  a  spectre  may  be  brought  into  play,  wo 
think  the  following  historical  anecdotes  may  be  placed  side  by  side.  In  tlie  month  of 
Jnne,  I8t4,  in  a  small  village  called  Artes,  near  Hostalrich,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Barcelona,  a  Conalitutionaliat  being  at  the  point  of  death,  his  brother  called  on  the 
cbrate«  requesting  him  to  come  and  adminiiter  the  sacraments.  The  corate  refused, 
saying,  *'  your  brother  is  a  Comtltuiionalist,  that  Is  to  say,  a  villain,  an  impious  wretch, 
an  enemy  to  God  and  man — ^lic  is  damned  without  mercy,  and  it  is  therefore  useless 
for  me  to  confess  him."  "  But  who  fold  you  that  my  brother  was  damned?'*  "  God 
himself  told  me  daring  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  ibnt  your  brother  is  damned  to  all  the 
devils."  It  was  in  vtiin  thut  the  brother  reiterated  his  entreaties,  the  curate  wai  inex- 
orable. A  few  dH3'«  afier  th«  individual  died,  when  his  brother  demanded  for  the 
body  the  rites  of  sepulture.  The  curate  lefused,  alleging,  *'  the  soul  of  your  brother 
is  now  burning  in  liell,  as  I  told  yon  before.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  lue  to  take  any 
trouble  about  interring  his  body,  for  during  the  night  the  devils  will  come  and  carry 
it  away;  and  in  forty  days  you  yourself  will  meet  the  same  fate."  The  Spaniard,  not 
giving  implicit  credit  to  this  dialwllcal  visit,  watched  during  the  night  by  the  body  of 


still  we  find  them  all  in  greater  or  less  perfiBctioD  apioBg  tbe  r^ 
presentatives  of  the  same  class  of  meo*.  the  priests  and  tke  m*- 
cromancers  of  every  horde  of  barbarians,  who,  if  less  expert  in 
delivering  an  oracle»  influencing  a  lot,  or  regulating  an  ordeal, 
entertain  at  least  the  design  to  do  sq;  they  possess  the  heads  to 
contrive  if  not  the  hands  to  execute. 

^  "  The  chief  of  a  Brazilian  tribe  haying  taken  up  arms  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Dutch,  who  had  promised  him  powerfiil  assistance,  had  som^ 
reason  for  believing  that  his  allies  wished  to  leave  him  to  engi^  the 
commoa  enemy  alone,  and  then  reap  the  fruit  of  bis  exertions.  In  pre^ 
sence  of  their  envoy  he  frequently  consulted  tbe  divinity.  From  tbe  h/t 
ofsacryice  voices  issued,  predicting  defeat  and  flight  if  a  battle  were 
fought  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  promised  succours,  announcing  that  they 
were  not  yet  ready  to  receive  tbe  enemy,  and  commanding  a  retreat.  Tbe 
chief,  in  concert  with  bis  warriors,  protests  that  be  will  obey  and  retire, 
even  upon  the  territories  of  tbe  Dutch ;  this  was  a  sure  way  of  putting 
aa  end  to  their  delay.  Tbe  Dutch  envoy,  Baro,  (Voyage  de  Roulox  Baro 
anx  pays  des  Tipayes,  an.  1647))  firmly  believed  that  the  oracle  was  pro- 
nounced by  tbe  devil.  With  more  probability,  we  shall  attribute  it  to 
priests  concealed  in  tbe  hut  of  sacrince.  The  artifice  was  gross,  the  in« 
tention  was  not.**— vol.  L  p.  181. 

The  Augur  Nsevius  andTarquia,  Croesus  and  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
are  analogous  examples. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things,  much  that  now  serves  for 
amusement  roust  formerly  have  been  appropriated  to  a  higher 
destination.  Ventriloquism  is  a  case  in  point,  affording  a  ready 
and  plausible  solution  of  oracular  stones  and  oaks,  of  the  reply 
whidi  tbe  river  Nessus  addressed  to  Pythagoras,  (Jamblichus, 
Vit.  Pyth.  xxviii.;)  and  of  the  tree  which,  at  the  command  of 

his  brother,  aod  with  bit  pistols  loaded.  Between  twelve  and  oiie  o'clock  a  kiKMsk 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  I  command  vou  to  open  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God;  open,  if  not,  3«oar  instant  ruin  is  at  hand.  The  Spaniard  refused 
to  open,  -and  shortly  after  he  saw  enter  by  the  window,  three  able-bodied  devMs, 
covered  with  skin*  of  wild  beasts,  having  tlic  usual  quantity  of  horns,  olaws,  and  spiked 
tails,  who  set  about  carrying  the  coffin  containing  tbe  body;  upon  this  the  guardian 
Hfed  and  shot  one  devil  dead,  the  others  took  to  flight,  he  fired  after  Uiem  and 
woapdcd  both,  one  ol  whom  died  in  a  few  minutes,  the  other  escaped.  In  the  momr 
ing,  when  tlie  people  went  to  church,  there  was  no  curate  to  officiate,  and  it  was  shortly 
after  discovered,  on  examining  the  two  defunct  devils,  tliat  one  was  the  curate  and  the 
other  the  vicar ;  the  wonnded  devil  was  the  sacristan,  who  confessed  the  whole  dia- 
bolkal  procccdtng^thc  case  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Barcek>na. 

"  A  virgin  was  sacrificed  every  year  at  Temessa  to  the  manes  of  Lybas.  The  athlete 
Sothymos  wished  to  terminate  this  barbarity,  and  ventures  to  challenge  the  spectre  of 
Lybaa,  who  appears  for  the  combat,  black,  horrible,  and  clothed  in  a  wolf  skin,  the  in- 
tiepid  wrestler  is  triumphant,  and  the  spectre  freia  rage  precipitates  himself  into  the  sea. 
(Fausanias,  £liac.  ii.  6.)  Disguised  and  similar  to  what  a  goblui  was  represented  in 
the  middle  a^res,  a  priest  may  have  played  the  spectre,  and  would  not  survive  his  de- 
feat. 1  am  the  more  disposed  to  believe  this,  as  tbe  conqueror  disappeared  soon  after, 
without  the  maoner  of  his  death  beuig  ever  discovered.  The  colleagues  <)f  the  speotfe 
were  probably  better  informed  on  this  point  thab  the  publict'^— &/tMrt«,  voL  u  pi  167. 

o  o  2 
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the  chief  of  the  Gymnosophists  of  Upper  E^pt,  spoke  to 
ApolloDiuB.  **  The  voice,"  says  Philostratus,  (Vit.  Ap.  vi.  5.) 
'*  was  distinct  but  weak,  and  similar  to  the  voice  of  a  woman." 
But  the  oracles,  at  least  if  we  ascend  to  their  origin,  were  not 
altogether  imposture.  The  pretended  interpreters  of  the  de- 
crees of  destmy  were  frequently  plunged  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
rium, and  when  inhaling  the  fumes  of  some  intoxicating  drug  or 
powerful  gas,  or  drinking  some  beverage  which  produced  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  reason,  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  was 
predisposed  for  feverish  dreams ;  if  priestcraft  were  concerned  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  dreams,  or  eliciting  sense  from  the  wild 
effusions  of  the  disordered  brain  of  the  Pythoness,  "  stience  pre^ 
sided  over  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  phrenzy,  and  the 
advantages  which  the  Thaumaturgists  might  derive  from  it." 
Jamblicbus  states,  (De  Mysteriis,)  c.  xxix.  that  for  obtaining  a  re- 
velation from  the  deity  iu  a  dream,  the  youngest  and  most  simple 
creatures  were  the  most  proper  for  succeeding;  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it  by  magical  invocations  and  fumigations  of  particular 
Serfumes,  Porphyry  declares  that  these  proceedings  had  an  io- 
uence  on  the  imagination;  Jamblichus,  that  they  rendered  thmn 
more  worthy  of  the  inspiration  of  the  deity;  *'  this  is  saying  the 
same  thing  iu  other  words,"  is  the  comment  of  M.  Salverte. 

"  The  rhaumaturgist  had  but  one  end  in  view ;  to  attain  it  he 
employed  indifferently  charlatanism,  sleight  of  hand,  a  figurative 
style,  natural  prodigies,  observations,  reasoning,  real  sdence," 
p.  193;  but  what  was  most  efficacious  was  the  religious,  secret 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  was  involved.  '  The  certainty  of  ob- 
taining a  blind  prostration  of  the  understanding  from  ignorsoil 
votaries  was  as  well  understood  by  the  priests  of  antiquity  as  by 
the  modern  potentate  who  '*  prefers  good  subjects  to  learned 
men'' — an  expression  which  conveys  a  more  severe  satire  than  his 
bitterest  enemy  would  venture  to  pronounce — ^and  would  prove 
him  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  dignified  spontaneous 
obedience  of  man,  ennobled  by  the  full  developement  of  his  mental 
powers,  and  the  base,  cringing,  sycophantic  submission  of  an  un- 
enlightened, superstitious,  bigoted  slave. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  mystery  of  the  occult  sciences  almost  inscrutable;  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  of  them  will  render  it  less  surprising 
not  only  that  such  partial  gleams  of  light  should  break  through 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  but  that  some  of  these  sciences  should 
have  been  entirely  lost.  We  find: — 1.  An  idiom  and  form  of 
writing  unknown  to  the  profane.  It  13  inconclusive  tp  assert, 
that  because  in  what  has  hitherto  been  decyphered  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics, no  traces  of  philosophical  knowledge  have  been  fouiid^ 
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therefore  no  such  knowledge  existed ;  the  futility  of  such  an  id^a 
requires  no  demonstration.  2.  An  enigmatical  language  em* 
ployed,  a  periphrastic  explanation  of  ordinary  names.  Chasremon 
taught  how  to  command  the  genii  in  the  name  of  **  him  who  is 
seated  upon  the  lotus  •  • . .  carried  in  a  ship  ....  who  appears  dif- 
ferent in  each  sign  of  the  zodiac." — (Porphyry,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  Prasp.  £v.  v.  8.  9*)  In  other  words,  he  taught  how  to 
employ  the  agency  of  fire  denoted  by  the  sun.  We  may  here  in* 
troduce  an  observation  of  M.  Salverte,  that 

**  the  magic  and  sorcery  of  the  moderns  were  in  great  part  composed  of 
fragments  of  the  occult  science  formerly  confined  to  the  temples ;  we  meet 
in  them  with  that  confusion  of  language,  the  more  striking,  as  nothmg 
could  give  rise  to  it  at  epochs  far  distant  from  the  time  when  astronomi- 
cal religions  were  prevalent.  We  are  then  authorised  to  affirm  that  it 
goes  back  to  a  period  when  these  expressions  were  understood,  when  its 
origin  was  known  and  revered.  A  sorcerer  of  Cordova,  (Llorente,  Hist* 
de  rinquis.  torn.  iii.  38,)  invoking  a  star,  conjured  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Angd'Wolf :  although  it  is  known  that  the  wolf  was,  in  Egypt,  the  em- 
blem of  the  sun  and  of  the  year,  this  particular  example  would  prove 
little  if  it  stood  alone;  but  examine  the  fragment  which  J.  Wierius  has 
published  under  the  title  of  Pseudo-Monarchia  Damonum,  and  it  will  be 
difficnlt  to  mistake  the  disfigured  remains  of  a  celestial  calendar.*'-— 
p.  202. 

3.  The  gradual  and  partial  revelations,  communicated  in  their 
fullest  extent  but  to  a  very  small  number  of  priests.  4.  These 
precautions  strengthened  by  the  most  fearful  oaths,  any  violation 
of  which  was,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  paganism,  a  crime,  re^ 
gard^d  as  the  worst  of  which  man  could  be  guilty,  and  infallibly 
punished  with  death.  Lastly,  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of 
the  processes  employed  and  the  extent  of  magical  operations. 
Thus,  according  to  Plutarch,  (de  Orac.  Defect.) — 

"  At  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  which  she  had  been  able  to  predict,  Ag-< 
laonice  persuaded  the  Tbessalians,  that  by  her  magical  song  she  could 
obscure  the  moon,  and  force  it  to  descend  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  in- 
stances are  innumerable  in  ancient  authors,  in  which  inadequate  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  effects,  evidently  to  conceal  such  as  were  really 
employed.  Less  than  200  years  since,  a  hook  was  published  to  prove 
that  learned  works  should  be  written  in  Latin  and  not  in  French,  be- 
cause, says  the  author,  great  evils  have  been  produced  by  communicating 
to  the  people  the  secrets  of  the  sciences.** — (^Belot,  Jpohgie  de  la  Langue 
Latine,  &c.  1 637.     Sakerte,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 1 .) 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  mystery  which  tlie  causes 
above  enumerated  served  to  perpetuate  were,  first,  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thaumaturgists  magical  science  degenerated,  be- 
coming reduced  to  practice  devoid  of  theory,  and  of  which,  at  last« 
the  very  formulae  were  no  longer  comprehended,  and  the  real  faetd 
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on  which  they  depended  irretrievably  lost.  And,  secondly^  that 
from  ignorance  of  the  limits  by  which  its  power  was  circnm* 
scribed,  the  dedre  of  discovering  its  secrets,  and  the  habit  of  attii- 
buting  the  efficacy  of  these  last  to  the  ostensible  practices  em« 
ployed,  the  grossest  errors  were  generally  circulated  among  Ac 
people.  A  circumstance  which  occurred  rather  more  tfian  sixty 
years  since,  may  illustrate  the  first  of  these  positions. 

**  A  Prince  San  Severe,  at  Naples,  cultivated  cbemistry  with  some 
success;  be  had,  for  example,  the  secret  of  penetrating  marble  with 
colour,  so  that  each  slab  sawed  from  the  block  presented  a  repeHlion  of 
the  figure  imprinted  on  its  external  surface.  In  ]  761  he  exposed  some 
human  skulls  to  the  action  of  different  reagents,  and  then  to  the  heat  of 
a  glass  furnace,  but  paying  so  little  attention  to  his  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, cfaflt  be  acknowledged  be  did  not  expect  to  arrive  a  second  time  «C 
the  same  lesult.  From  the  product  he  obtained  a  vapour,  or  rather  a  gas 
was  evolved,  which,  kindling  at  the  approach  of  a  light,  burned  for 
several  months  without  the  matter  appearing  to  die  or  diminish  in 
weight.  (The  oxygen  combined  by  the  effect  of  the  combustion  more 
than  replaced  what  was  lost  by  vaporization.)  San  Severe  thought  he 
bad  found  the  impossible  secret  of  the  inextinguishable  lamp ;  but  be 
would  not  divulge  his  process,  for  fear  that  the  vault  in  which  were  in- 
terred the  princes  of  his  family  should  lose  the  unique  piiWIege  with 
which  he  expected  to  enrich  it,  of  being  illuminated  by  a  perpetual  lamp. 
Had  he  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  San  Severn  woold 
have  attached  bis  name  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
phosphorus  in  the  bones,  and  made  public  the  process  by  which  it  might 
be  obtained."— p.  214. 

To  elucidate,  by  a  modem  example,  the  second  of  the  above 
consequences  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  scientific  know* 
ledge,  we  shall  mention  a  circumstance  that  happened  in  18^, 
to  one  of  the  philosophers  of  whom  England  is  most  justly  proud. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  a  small  toy  called  a  giass- 
spinner,  invented  in  Edinburgh  some  three  years  back,  and  to  be 
had  of  every  optician.  If  this  small  machine,  in  shape  resent 
bling  a  brilliant  diamond  about  one  inch  in  diameter  on  its  largest 
face,  be  mdde  to  spin  on  a  glass  plate  whereon  water  has  been 
poured^  by  a  little  dexterous  management  it  will  never  sto|),  and 
even  ascend  the  inclined  surface  of  the  glass ;  this  was  exhibited 
in  Germany  by  the  individual  in  question,  who  fully  succeeded 
in  convincing  a  spectator,  (a  mystic  certainly,  but  one  by  no 
means  deficient  either  in  physical  or  mathematical  knowledge,) 
that  this  motion,  contradicting  apparently  all  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nics, was  occasioned  by  a  spirit  confined  in  the  coloured  glass. 
Place  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  reason  in  real  or  imaginary 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  who  can  assign  the  result. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  great  stress  which  M.  Salverte 
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^erj  properly  lays  upoB  the  essentiaUy  different  effects  of  ih^  fixed 
and  of  the  perfectibk  forms  of  civilization ;  the  ninth  chapter  of 
his  work  serves  to  develope  those  effects.  The  spirit  of  tlie 
former,  acting  upon  the  subjugated  understandings  of  mankind, 
was  sufficient  to  assure  the  mystery  in  the  philosophical  schools, 
even  amid  the  conflict  of  rival  religions;  the  influence  of  the  latter 
dispelled  it.  Three  periods  may  be  ascertained  in  which  tliis 
took  place :  the  habitual  communication  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
successors  of  the  magi  dispersed  throughout  Asia^  after  the  death 
of  Smerdis,  was  the  first  revelation  of  magic ;  then,  hr^o  proxi- 
nma  intervallo,  the  impoverishment  of  Egypt  after  the  conquest 
df  the  Romans,  deluged  the  imperial  city  with  priests  of  the  in* 
ferior  orders,  who  made  a  traffic  of  the  secrets  of  the  temples; 
lastly,  the  Poljrtheists  converted  to  Christianity  brought  with  them 
whatsoever  knowledge  they  possessed.  At  this  last  epoch,  frag- 
ments of  the  sacred  science  existed  in  the  schools  of  the  philoso- 
phical Theurgists,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering  priests, 
particularly  those  from  Egypt.  Without  any  impropriety,  we 
may  regard  the  secret  societies  of  Europe  as  successors  of  the 
former,  the  modern  sorcerers  of  the  latter.  To  this  subject  we 
have  already  alluded,  but  while  we  acquiesce  in  the  ongin  as- 
signed by  M.  Salverte  to  the  secret  societies  of  modern  Europe, 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  extravagantly  overrated  the  traditionary 
knowledge,  if  any,  that  they  possess ;  and  when  he  attaches  such 
importance  to  the  fact  of- Leibnitz  having,  as  he  himself  declares, 
derived  such  advantage  from  the  Rosicrucians  of  Nuremberg,  he 
omits  to  mention  that  the  manner  in  which  the  philosopher  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  society  was  by  addressing  to  them  a 
letter,  composed  of  all  the  liigh'souuding  teims  he  could  abstract 
from  a  chemical  vocabulary. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  resource  which  ingenuity  could 
devise,  or  art  supply,  was  employed  to  produce  in  the  candidate's 
mind  an  indelible  impression  in  the  sacred  initiations  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  chapter  m  which  M.  Salverte  describes  them  is  one 
of  singular  eloquence  and  beauty,  a  cento  of  all  that  classical 
historians  contam  on  the  subject,  combined  with  extreme  felicity. 
Passing  over  tlus  part  of  the  work,  and,  investigating  with  him 
the  causes  from  the  effects,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  what  was 
really  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in  the 
different  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  To  enter  as  fully  into 
{Mrticulars  as  M.  Salverte  has  done  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
limits,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  suoh  of  his  statements  as 
are  most  curious  and  interesting,  and  refer  to  the  work  itself  for 
more  ample  details. 
'"  In  the  prestiges  of  which  the  triak  and  the  spectacles  of  the  initia- 
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tions  were  composed,  we  cannot  mistake  at  first  sight  an  ingenkms  ^ 
plication  of  the  secrets  of  mechanics  and  acoustics ;  the  scientific  iUosioiui 
of  optics,  perspective  and  phantasmagoria ;  different  inventions  belong- 
ing to  hydrostatics  and  chemistry  ^  the  skilful  exercise  of  practical  obser- 
vations OB  the  habits  and  sensations  of  animals  ;  lastly,  the  employment 
of  secrets  used  in  every  age,  and  always  rediscovered  with  surprise,  which 
preserve  from  the  action  of  fire  our  frail  organs  and  our  flesh  so  easily 
vulnerable.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  we  find  no  positive  indica- 
tions of  the  theoretical  possession  of  all  these  sciences,  out  the  effects 
speak,  and  oblige  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  causes.  It  is  wiser  to 
admit  this,  we  repeat,  than  gratuitously  to  accuse  of  falsehood  so  many 
accounts  of  which  the  progress  of  the  sciences  hath  made  both  ibe  won- 
der and  the  impossibility  disappear.  What  the  ancients  state  they  hsve 
done,  we  possess  the  means  ot  doing ;  equivalent  methods  were  there- 
fore known  to  them.  To  those  who  reject  this  consequence,  I  would 
put  the  question  if  the  history  of  the  sciences  of  antiquity,  if  this  history^ 
purposely  enveloped  in  so  much  darkness,  have  come  down  to  us  so  com- 
plete in  its  details,  that  we  can  with  certainty  define  its  extent,  and  de- 
termine its  limits?" — p.  276. 

1.  Mechanics. — Cassiodorus  states  (Variar.  i.  45)  that  his  con* 
tem|K>rary  and  friend  Boethius,  ''  ultimus  Romanorum,"  who 
flourished  between  470  and  5^4,  translated  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  Archimedes's  Treatise  on  Mechanics ;  if  so,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  thi^  valuable  work  may  still  be  recovered 
either  in  its  original  manuscript  or  in  a  palimpsest;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  decisive  authority,  recoursp  must  be  had  to  the  scat* 
tered  notices  of  historians  even  for  the  inventions  of  Archimedes 
himself.  Admitting  much  that  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  this 
eminent  mathematician  to  be  apocryphal,  enough  still  remains, 
supported  by  the  joint  authority  of  Diodorus  and  Livy,  to  give 
the  highest  idea  of  his  practical  skill — all  that  we  are  now  con* 
cemed  M'ith.  His  inventions,  however,  are  too  generally  known 
to  be  enumerated  here.  The  definition  of  mechanics  given  by 
Cassiodorus  in  the  above  cited  passage  is  worthy  of  notice — the 
science  of  constructing  wonderful  machines,  of  which  the  effect 
seems  to  reverse  the  entire  order  of  nature. 

''In  the  infamous  mysteries  denounced  to  the  severity  of  the  Ro- 
man magistrates  186  years  before  our  era,  and  which  doubtless  were 
derived  from  more  ancient  initiations,  Livy  (xxx.  13.)  speaks  of  cer- 
tain machines  which  raised  and  made  to  disappear  some  individuals 
who  were  said  to  be  carried  off  by  the  gods.  A  similar  contrivance, 
we  learn  from  the  Roman  poet,  was  at  a  later  period  employed  in 
the  theatres.  The  entrance  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius  was  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  passage  of  a  middle-sized  man,  yet  when  once  the 
knees  had  entered,  the  rest  of  the  body  was  rapidly  drawn  witbm. 
To  the  mechanism,  therefore,  which  acted  upon  the  votary,  was  added 
some  other^  which  enlarged  the  aperture.  When  Apollonins  ap- 
proached the  temple  of  an  Indian  god,  the  priests^  as  they  advanced. 
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strock  the  ground  in  cadence  with  their  wands,  and  the  ground  undu- 
lated, like  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  ahout  two  yards. — (Philost.  de  Vit. 
Apol.  iii.  5.)  The  wands  of  the  priests  seemed  in  this  instance  to  have 
served,  like  the  sword  of  Harlequin,  to  give  notice  hy  a  preconcerted 
signal  to  the  scene-shifter.  According  to  Apolionius,  only  the  Indian 
sages  could  perform  this  miracle :  something  similar,  we  may  suppose, 
was  to  he  met  with  in  other  temples.  In  the  Incdited  Antiquities  of 
Attica,  puhlished  hy  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  181 7^  it  is  related  that  two 
English  travellers  visiting  at  Elcusis  the  remains  of  the  Temple  ofCeres, 
found  the  paving  of  the  sanctuary  rough  and  unpolished,  and  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  adjacent  portico.  This  leads  to  the  supposition 
of  a  wooden  flooring  to  the  sanctuary,  designed  to  conceal  some  ma- 
chinery. This  conjecture  is  supported  by  there  being  two  deep  grooves 
or  tracks  in  the  biottom  of  an  interior  vestibide,  which  apparently  re- 
ceived pullies  for  raising  some  heavy  body,  perhaps  a  moveable  floor : 
there  are  also  other  grooves  farther  on,  in  which  the  counterpoises  might 
have  been  suspended,  and  eight  large  holes,  pierced  in  as  many  blocks  of 
marble  rabed  above  the  ground,  in  which  pegs  might  have  been  inserted* 
to  fix,  when  necessary,  the  wood-work  at  its  proper  level.  Vulcan,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  had  decorated  Olympus  with  tripods,  which,  without 
any  apparent  moving  cause,  took  their  places  at  the  banquets  of  the 
gods. — (II.  xviii.  375.)  Apollonius  saw  and  was  astonished  at  similar 
tripods.  Macrobius,  who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  and  on  the  faith  of 
the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  mentions  that  at  An- 
tium,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Hierapolis,  were  statues  which  moved  of 
their  own  accord.— ^Macr.  Sat.  i.  d.)  Aristotle  (Pol.  i.  3.)  has  recorded 
similar  machines.  The  authenticated  fact  that  automatous  figures  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  constructed  in  China,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  construction,  brings  the  above  accounts  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility; but  unless  the  '  enclosed  spirit*  or  aura  is  to  be  reganled  as  rari- 
fied  air,  and  the  whole  machine  as  a  sort  of  fire-balloon,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  class  the  wooden  pigeon  of  Archytas  (Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att. 
X.  13.)  with  the  eagle  and  iron  fly  of  Regiomontanus,  in  other  words,  as 
purely  chimerical.  The  desire  to  fly  has  been  more  or  less  developed  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  world.  Borelli  (de  Mot.  Anim.  cap.  xxii.  prop. 
193.  204,)  from  a  comparison  of  the  muscles  of  man  with  those  of  birds^ 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  artificial  wings  could  not  be  employed  for 
the  purpose;  what  may  hereafter  be  effected  by  the  rotation  or  vanes 
acted  upon  by  steam,  cannot  be  determined;  at  the  present  time  balloons 
are  the  only  available  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Compare  these  with 
the  flying  chariot,  mentioned  as  a  master-piece  of  art,  and  not  of  ma^c, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  (Night  ex.  cxv.)  and  also  with 
the  vessel  to  which  a  small  boat  is  attached,  a  man  being  seated  therein, 
(Night  DLVi.)  **  when  the  vessel  shooting  into  the  air,  rapidly  transports 
the  traveller  to  the  place  of  his  destination."  "  What  are  we  to  con- 
clude frwm  these  details?"  asks  M.  Salverte.  '^  Nothing,  except  that 
mechanical  attempts  of  the  kind  probably  go  back  to  a  more  remote 
epoch  than  that  ot  Archytas,  about  400  B.  C,  and  that  the  Tarentine,  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  himself  the  disciple  of  the  sages  of  the  East,  per- 
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hapt  excited  tlie  asloimlbmeDt  of  Italy  duly  by  seciiets  w^ioh  be  hmd 
learned  in  the  temples  of  Mempbis  or  of  Babylon.** — vol.  L  p.  283. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  Acoustics,  which  the  ancients  rendered 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  thaumaturgy,  must  be  judged  of  by 
the  facts  of  which  it  affords  an  easy  solution.  Willi  the  profici* 
ency  in  music  attaiucd  in  the  earlier  ages  this  question  has  no- 
thing to  do.  As  an  engine  of  terror  we  find  the  imitative  thunder 
of  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xsxvi.  19,)  and  a 
contrivance  which  distroguidied  this  model  of  all  simalar  buildings 
was  likely  to  be  repeated  in  every  other.  As  instruments  of  de* 
hision,  oracular  images  and  heads  are  constantly  recurrii^ ;  the 
head  of  Orpheus  in  Greece,  for  example,  of  which  Apollo  Unnelf 
was  jealous ;  the  head  of  the  sage  Mimer,  which  Odm  possessed, 
8cc.  Pausanias,  who  relates  seriously  so  many  fabulous  legends, 
nevertheless  taxes  Pindar  with  having  invented  ''  the  Virgins  of 
gold  possessing  an  exquisite  voice,"  which,  according  to  the 
Theban  poet,  embellished  the  temple  of  Delphos. — (Pausanias, 
Phocic.  cap.  iii.)  Organs,  hydraulic  organs  especially,  were  welt 
known  -to  the  ancients.  The  inference,  we  think,  is  plain  in  the 
latter  case,  and  the  former  leads  at  once  to  the  supposition  of 
some  scheme  analogous  to  that  employed  for  the  invisible  girl, 
and  exhibitions  of  a  similar  description;  an  hypothesis  which 
throws  some  light  upon  the  expression  of  Mercurius  Trisrocgis- 
tus,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  "  possessed  the  art  of  constructing 
gods,"  statues  endued  with  iutelligence,  which  predicted  the 
future,  and  interpreted  dreams.  (Merc.  Trts.  Pymander.  Asclepius, 
145.  165.)  He  even  states  that  theurgists  devoted  to  less  pure 
doctrines  could  make  gods,  statues  animated  by  demons,  and 
which  by  supernatural  virtues  were  but  slightly  inferior  to  the 
sacred  works  of  the  true  priests ;  in  other  words,  says  M.  Salverte, 
the  same  secret  in  physics  was  employed  by  two  rival  colleges  of 
priests.  The  principles  which  govern  the  reverberation  of  sound 
are  so  easily  to  be  apprehended  by  an  acute  observer,  that  however 
absurd  may  have  been  the  exoteric  doctrines  of  the  priests  with 
regard  to  echo,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  to  have  been  igno- 
rant, if  not  of  its  true  nature,  at  least  of  tlie  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed ;  and  adding  this  to  the  fact  that  under  peculiar  circuo^ 
stances  an  echo  has  been  returned  from  (he  clouds,  there  will  be 
found  few  more  'efficient  instruments  of  delusion  and  terror.  M. 
Salverte  has  displayed  much  industry,  and  bestowed  great  research 
in  investigating  the  subject  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  statue— as 
it  is  called — of  Memnon.  To  suppose  in  this  instance  a  natural 
effect  at  all  resembling  what  takes  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day  a  deep  sound  resem* 
bling  the  tolling  of  a  bell  proceeds  from  the  heated  aand,  is  en^* 
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tirdy  out  off  the  question.  Here  there  was  not  a  srhnple  resonance 
only,  but  there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  an  inteihgent  witness, 
fhat  an  oracle  in  seven  verses  was  delivered  by  the  statue — Philo- 
pseudes,  Lucian.  This  may  be  received  as  irrefragable  evidence  of 
some  juggle  of  the  priests ;  how  this  was  effected  has  given  rise  to 
much  learned,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory,  conjecture ;  but  it  is 
immaterial.  Juveaal  (xv.  5.)  employs  the  term  '^magical"  on  the 
occasion ;  and  if  magic  were  the  art  of  performing  wonders  by 
scientific  processes  not  getierally  known,  the  propriety  of  the  epi- 
thet cannot  be  disputed. 

3.  Optics,  in  many  cases  it  has  happened,  that  while  what 
is  worthless  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time,  what  is  valua- 
ble has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  in  endeavouring  to  examine 
these  objects,  we  find  only  an  uncertain  image,  distorted  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  Still,  the  ancients  have  been 
hardly  dealt  with;  the  charge  of  pure,  monstrous,  and  extravagstnt 
fiction,  has  been  mged  against  their  poets,  when  a  little  physical 
knowledge,  rarely,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  in  '*  critical  scholars," 
would  have  sufficed  to  show  a  basis  of  truth,  amplified,  not  tm« 
dermined,  by  poetical  embellishment.  The  early  historical 
writers,  in  their  accounts  of  the  more  unusual  phsenomena  and 
operations  of  nature,  have  been  reviled  as  impudent  fabricators,* 
or  ignorant  dupes,  by  every  classical  pedant,  who  thought  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  understanding,  because  he  could  hunt 
out  a  Hebrew  root  or  adjust  a  Greek  choriambfc.  Demonstra- 
tion is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  investigation  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients,  especially  where  their  esoteric  doc- 
trines were  concerned,  the  contrivances  by  which  they  were  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar,  or  jealously  revealed  to  their  devoted  as- 
pirants. Here,  as  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life,  we  must  be 
contented  with  moral  evidence,  with  direct  inductions,  which  are 
frequently  sufficient  of  themselves  for  honest  conviction. 

The  sudden  and  momentary  apparitions  from  utter  darkness  of 
splendid  palaces,  delightful  gardens,  &c.  with  which — the  con- 
current voice  of  antiquity  assures  us — the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
were  frequently  dazzled  in  the  mysteries,  the  evocation  dnd  actual 
appearance  of  departed  spirits,  the  occasional  visions  of  these 
umbra  and  of  the  gods  themselves,  indicate  some  optical  illu- 

*  On  the  sorAioe  of  the  fhcrmsl  waters  of  fiaden,  in  Oermanj.  and  on  the  waters  of 
Ischia,  an  island  in  the  kin^in  of  Naples,  toegtne  is  collected,  a  singular  substance 
resembling  human  flesh  with  the  skin  upon  it,  and  which  when  subjected  to  distillation, 
afl^rds  the  same  products  as  animal  matter.  M.  Oimbemat,  (Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
Avfti  let  1,  p.  196,)  has  also  se«n  rocVs  eavet^  with  this  subsUnce,  near  the  cuile  of 
Leponena,  and  in  the  vallies  of  Sinigaglia  and  Negreponte.  Here  is  the  explanation  of 
those  showers  of  pieces  of  meat  which  figure  in  the  number  of  prodigies  of  antiquity*" 
•^Sedterte,  w<A.  i.  p«  92. 
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aiouH*  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  an  uninfoniied  mind  of  a 
modern  diorama  ?  precisely  that  which  a  diorama  in  its  roughest 
original  formi  a  transparency  suddenly  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
dark^  subterranean  passages  in  which  the  initiations  were  effected^ 
would  produce  on  the  terrified  aspirant,  namely,  a  thorough  pei^ 
suasion  of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw.  Is  it  too  much  to  argue 
the  cause  from  the  effect?  From  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  (Bopotic 
XXX.)  when  speaking  of  Orpheus,  he  says,  '^  there  was  anciently 
at  Aoinos,  a  place  where  the  dead  were  evoked,"  vfxuofMcyrfToir,  we 
learn  that  in  those  remote  ages  there  were  places  set  apart  for  the 
evocation  of  the  dead.  This  throws  some  light  upon  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  wherein  Homer  relates  tlie  admission  of 
Ulysses,  alone,  into  a  place  of  this  description,  when  his  inter- 
course with  his  departed  friend  was  interrupted  by  some  fearful 
voice,  and  the  hero,  apprehending  the  wrath  of  Proserpine,  with- 
drew; the  priests,  to  avoid  too  close  a  scrutiny,  we  may  suppose, 
having  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  their  inqui- 
sitive visitor.  But  were  there  no  induction  on  the  subject,  we 
think  the  followmg  passage  from  Damascius,  (apud  Photium, 
Biblioth.  Cod.  £42,)  clearly  indicates  that  the  phantasmagoria  is 
rather  a  re-discovery  than  a  modem  invention;  the  extreme'sim- 
plicity  of  the  camera-obscura  in  its  rudest,  but  a  perfectly  efficient 
shape,  requiring  only  a  small  aperture  to  be  made  in  the  side  of 
an  otherwise  perfectly  dark  room,  would  lead  to  a  similar  infer- 
ence respecting  it. 

"  In  a  manifestation  which  ought  not  to  be  revealed . . .  there  appeared 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  a  mass  of  light,  which  seems  at  fint  very 
distant;  it  transforms  itself,  as  if  in  contracting,  into  a  face  evidently 
divine  and  supernatural,  but  of  a  severe  aspect,  mingled  witb  mildness 
and  very  beautiful.  According  to  what  is  taught  in  a  mysterious  religion, 
the  Alexandrians  honour  this  as  Osiris  and  Adonis.*' 

''  If  I  had  to  describe  a  modem  phantasmagoria,"  asks  M. 
Salverte,  "  could  I  express  myself  otherwise?"  The  supposition 
of  the  occasional  use  of  some  sort  of  phantasmagoria,  m  places 
particularly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  affords  an  easy  solution 
of  many  historical  facts,  which  otherwise  must  be  regarded  as 
fables ;  for  this  they  are  too  numerous,  and  the  former  appears 
the  more  simple  hypothesis.  Proteus,  whose  transformations 
have  given  rise  to  a  generic  distinction,  is  represented  by  Eusta- 
thius  (in  Horn.  Od.  iv.  4170  ^^  ^  worker  of  prodigies,  very  learned, 
dexterous,  and  skilful,  and  versed  in  the  secrets  of  tlie  Egyptian 
philosophy.  Suidas,  invert,  says,  that  "  men  who  know  uow  to 
surround  themselves  with  deceptive  apparitions  were  denominated 
magi  or  magicians."  His  translator  adds,  by  way  of  explanation, 
*'  that  by  their  illusions  they  imposed  upon  the  eyes  of  men^  so 
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as  to  appear  altogether  different  from  what  they  really  were.   The 
universality  of  this  practice  is  truly  surprising/' 

"  An  historian/'  says  M.  Salverte,  (vol.  i.  p.  314,)  "  who,  independ- 
ently of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whom  we  no  longer  possess  and  he 
might  have  known,  has  consulted  the  traditions  imported  trom  Asia  into 
the  north  of  Europe  %vith  the  religion  of  Odin,— Saxo  Orammaticus, — 
holds  the  same  language  as  Snldas.  Speaking  of  the  illusions  produced 
by  the  philosophic^  magicians,  he  says, '  very  expert  in  the  art  of  de* 
ceiving  the  eyes,  they  knew  how  to  give  to  themselves  and  to  others  the 
appearance  of  difierent  objects,  and  under  attractive  forms  conceal  their 
true  aspect/ — (Saxq  Gram.  Hist.  Dan.  i.  9.)  Pompooius  Mela,  iii,  6, 
attributes  to  the  druidesses  of  the  island  of  Sena  the  art  of  transforming 
themselves,  when  they  wished,  into  animals.  Soliuus  (c.  8,)  thinks  he 
can  explain  by  deceptive  apparitions  the  wonders  performed  by  Circe. 
In  other  times  and  in  another  hemisphere,  the  same  occurs.  Joseph 
A  costs,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Peru,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  assures  us  that  at  that  time  there  were  still  existing 
sorcerers  who  could  take  whatever  form  they  wished.  He  relates,  that 
in  Mexico,  the  chief  of  a  city  beiug  sent  for  by  the  predecessor  of  Mon* 
tezuma,  transformed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  sent  in  succession 
to  seize  him,  into  an  eagle,  a  tiger,  an  immense  serpent.  He  yielded 
at  lasty  and  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  emperor,  who  im- 
mediately put  him  to  death. — (Jos.  Ac.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Indes,  251, 
358.)  He  was  no  longer  in  his  own  house  5  he  was  no  longer  on  his 
own  theatre;  he  had  no  longer  any  tricks  to  employ  to  defend  his 
life.  In'  a  work  published  in  1702,  the  Bishop  of  Cbiapa,  pro- 
vince of  Guatemala,  attributed  the  same  power  to  the  Naguals,  national 
priests,  who  studied  to  bring  hwk  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  the 
children  whom  the  government  were  bringing  up  as  Christians.  After 
some  ceremonies,  at  the  instant  the  child  he  was  instructing  went  to  em- 
brace him,  the  Nagual  suddenly  assumed  a  fearful  appearance,  and  under 
the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  seemed  chained  to  the  young  neophyte. 
These  miracles,  we  observe,  like  the  illusions  of  the  Mexican  enchanter, 
were  performed  in  a  place  previously  selected  and  pointed  out.  They 
prove,  therefore,  only  a  purely  local  power ;  they  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  machine,  but  afibrd  no  clue  to  the  manner  it  was  brought  into  play/' 
-p.  317. 

Under  the  head  of  Optics,  M.  Salverte  slightly  considers  the 
question  if  telescopes  were  known  to  the  ancientB,  which  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative :  to  this  conclusion  we  had  long  since 
arrived,  and  shall  briefly  state  the  grounds  on  which  that  opinion 
principally  depends.  If  we  admit  that  tradition  must  have  truth 
for  its  basis,  the  traditionary  evidence  on  this  point  is  strong,  the 
direet  evidence  the  same,  the  inductions  still  stronger.  Aristotle. 
(Meteor.  1,)  states  that  mirrors  were  employed  by  the  Greeks 
when  they  surveyed  the  appearances  of  the  heavens.     We  learn 
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horn  d'Hcarbeloty  dM*  tlw  PeraiaM  pcefemd  that  Alexmdcr  the 
Great  found  a  mirror  in  Babylon^  in  whkh  the  uoiverae  was.  re- 
presented. The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  contained, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  a  mirror,  in  which  the  approach  of  distant 
vessels  might  be  discerned.  Strabo  remarks,  (lib.  iiL  c.  13d,) 
that  vapours  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  tubes  in  magnifyiiig 
objects  of  visioo  by  refraction,  thereby  implying,  as  Sir  William 
Drummond  has  observed,  that  lenses  were  placed  in  the  tubes  of 
the  dioptrons.  Id  the  Arabian  Nights'  fiBtertaininentSy  Night 
Bcvi.  an  ivory  tube  one  foot  in  tengtfa  and  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter,  furnished  with  a  glass  at  each  extremity,  is  spoken  of,  by 
applymg  which  tube  to  the  eye,  objects  that  we  desire  to  see  may 
be  discovered.  Roger  Bacon  speaks  of  Caesar  having  examined 
the  coast  of  Britain  from  that  of  Gaul  by  means  of  a  glass.  That 
the  use  of  metallic  mirrors  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  is 
evident.  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noct.  Att.  xvL  18,)  on  the  authority  of 
Varro,  mentions  mirrors  which  presented  multiplied  and  inverted 
images,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  which  in  a  particular  po- 
sition lost  the  property  of  reflecting.  The  stories  of  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  (ieet  by  the  homing  mirror  of  Ardnmedes, 
and  that  of  Yitalian  by  a  similar  contrivance  of  Proclns,  may  be 
apocryphal,  without  invalidating  the  fact  that  the  ancients  faiew 
that  such  a  use  might  be  made  of  them ;  and  from  tim  to  the 
examination  of  the  image  formed  in  their  focus,  the  interval  was 
trifling.  But  further,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  engraving  of 
antique  gems  seems  to  involve  the  supposition  of  some  arrange- 
ment of  lenses  corresponding  to  a  microscope,  which  again  im- 
plies some  previous  knowledge  of  the  telescope,  particularly  if 
the  statement  of  Suidas  {in  verb.  vaXos)  is  to  be  considered  con- 
clusive as  to  the  fact  that  burning  mirrors  were  occasionally  made 
of  glass.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  William  Drammoad 
will  throw  additional  light  upon  this  subject. 

'*  Some  of  the  observations  of  the  ancients/'  he  says, "  must  appear  very 
extraordinary  if  magnifying  glasses  bad  never  been  known  amoog  them. 
The  boldness  with  which  the  Pythagoreans  asserted  that  the  surface  of 
the  moon  was  diversiBed  by  mountains  and  vaUies>  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for,  unless  Pythagoras  had  been  convinced  of  the  fact  by  the 
help  of  telescopes,  which  might  have  existed  in  the  observatories  of  ^gypt 
ana  Chaldxa,  before  those  countries  were  conquered  and  laid  waste  by 
the  Persians.  Pliny,  (lib.  ii.)  says  that  one  thousand  six  hundred  stan 
bad  been  counted  in  the  seventy- two  constellations,  and  by  this  expres- 
sion 1  can  only  understand  him  to  mean  the  seventy- two  dodecans  into 
which  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  divided  the  zodiac.  Now  this  num- 
ber of  stars  could  never  have  been  counted  in  the  codiac^  without  the  as* 
sistance  of  glasses.  Ptolemy  reckoned  a  much  less  number  itir  the  whole 
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cherts  of  the  hcsTens  than  formerly  existed  in  those  which  were  ia  use 
ID  Europe.  The  Persians,  as  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Himt" 
tuUah,  had  a  tradition,  foi-  it  coiud  have  been  nothing  else,  that  the 
galaxy  appears  white  from  the  great  multitude  of  stars  which  it  con- 
tained«  Democritus  seems  to  have  been  informed  of  a  similar  tradition, 
probably  during  his  stay  in  Egypt  His  statement  was  supposed  to  be 
founded  in  error,  bu€  when  Galileo  turned  his  telescope  to  the  galaicy,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  fiact.  Bemooritos  likewise  said,  that  some  of 
the  planetary  bodies  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Chaldeans  as- 
serted that  they  had  discovered  more.  (Seoecm  Qusat.  Nat.)  These,  it 
would  seem,  coald  only  have  been  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  perhaps 
of  Saturn.  That  the  Brahmins  had  discovered  these  satellites  ma^  be 
strongly  inferred,  from  their  reckoning  the  planetary  bodies  to  be  fifteen 
in  number."  {pri^$ies,  iv.  6.) 

As  to  the  obvious  objection^  that  had  such  existed  in  Egypt  or 
Cfaaldsea^  sometbing  more  must  have  been  known  of  tbem  than 
can  be  inferred  from  the  traditions  mentioned  above,  it  is  clear, 
that  such  apparatus  would  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
sacred  colleges,  the  temples,  against  which  the  blind  fury  of  the 
Persians  was  particularly  directed,  and  consequently  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  as  some  instruments  in  Pans,  when  that 
capital  was  visited  by  the  Cossacks  in  1814. 

*'  After  the  battle  of  Montmartre,**  says  the  president  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society,  '^  these  astronomical  enthusiasts  visited  the  observatory  of 
the  Ecole  Militaire,  where  they  battered  up  the  moveable  instruments 
and  sold  them  for  tobacco,  while  with  the  object-glasses,  the  astrono- 
mer's library  and  manuscripts  they  lighted  their  pipes." — p.  7. 

4*  The  miracles  which  depended  for  their  performance  upon 
a  knowledge  of  Hydrostatics^  appear,  from  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been  so  extremely  simple,  that 
the  mere  elementary  principles  of  the  science  would  have  been 
all  that  was  required.  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  103,)  speaks  of  a 
fountain  which  discharged  wiue  during  seven  days,  and  water  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  one  of  the  towns  of  Elis,  during  the  annual 
feast  of  Bacchus,  three  empty  urns  were  closed,  and  on  being 
opened  were  full  of  wine.    Ath'en.  Deip.  i.  90. 

*'  By  employing  a  machine,"  says  M.  Salverte,  "  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Hero's  fountain,  although  probably  it  was  only  described 
and  not  invented  by  this  mathematician,  a  more  striking  miracle  might 
have  been  performed.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  water  passed 
into  a  reservoir  would  have  been  emitted  changed  into  wine.'* — p.  322. 

*  One  thouMind  and  twenty-twu  stars  only  nre  registered  in  the  Almagest  of  Prolemj; 
ill  the  catalogue  of  Ulogh  Bcighf  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seVen  of  these  re-appear  from 
his  own  observation  at  Saniarcand,  twenty-seven  not  visible  in  the  latitude  of  that  place 
are  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Abd-a'-rrohmftn  Sikphi;  and  eight  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy, but  which  he  could  not  discover,  ar«  omitted  altogether. 
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According  to  Ctesiaa*  (m  Pemc.  cited  in  iEtian.  Var.  Hist  ziii. 
dy)  Xenes  caused  the  monument  of  Belus  to  be  opened.    The 
body  of  the  prince  was  found  in  a  glass  coffin  almost  full  of  oil. 
"  Wo/'  said  an  inscriptioni  '*  to  him  who,  having  opened  this  tomb, 
shall  not  fill  the  coffin !"     Xerxes  immediately  ordered  that  oil 
should  be  poured  into  it ;  still,  let  them  pour  what  quantity  diej 
might,  the  coffin  was  not  filled.    This  prodigy  presaged  to  Xerxes 
the  disasters  which  signalized  and  terminated  his  li^.    The  sup- 
position of  a  syphon,  concealed  by  the  body,  solves  the  mystery. 
5.  Chemistry  and  Medicine. — To  investigate  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  proficiency  the  ancients  had  attained  in  chemical  and 
medical  science  would  be  entering  an  almost  boundless  field.    We 
may  inquire,  however,  without  exceeding  our  limits,  how  far  the 
miracles  operated  in  the  various  mysteries,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played to  the  astonishment  of  the  multitude,  can  be  exphuned 
from  well-known  chemical  agency,  or  the  medicinal  properties 
of  such  bodies,  as  it  may  be  shown,  were  in  use  in  former  times. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  art  of 
distillation  necessary  to  obtain  them,  were  known  in  the  temples, 
thou|;h  not  altogether  confined  to  them.     Damascius  (apud  Phot. 
Bibliot.  cod.  242.)  speaks  of  Asclepiodorus  reoroductng  chemi- 
cally the  deleterious  gas  exhaled  from  a  sacred  cavern;  and  we 
learn  from  Epiphanius  (contr.  Hasres.  34.)  that  Marcus,*  Uie 
chief  of  one  of  the  sects  which  in  the  second  century  were  for 
amalgamating  with  Christianity  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
secret  initiations,  filled  with  white  wine  three  cups  of  transparent 
glass ;  while  he  was  praying,  the  liquid  in  one  of  the  cups  be- 
came like  blood,  in  another  of  a  purple  colour,  in  the  third  sky- 
blue. 

''By  the  side  of  this  miracle,"  continueB  M.  Salverte,  *'  which  Maictis 
had  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  mysteries  of  some  temple,  we  shsil 

?lace  a  contemporary  wonder.  Professor  Beyruss,  at  the  court  of  the 
>uke  of  Brunswick,  had  promised  that  his  dress  should  become  red 
during  a  repast,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
guests,  took  place. — (Journal  de  Pharmacie,  iv.  b7,)  M.  Vogel,  who  re- 
lates this  fact,*  does  not  mention  the  secret  which  Beyruss  employed,  bat 
observes  that  by  pouring  lime-water  upon  the  juice  of  beet-root,  a  odour- 
less liquid  is  obtained ;  that  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  this  liquid  and 
qnickly  dried,  becomes  red  in  a  few  hours  by  the  contact  ot  the  air 
alone;  and  that  this  effect  may  be  accelerated  in  a  room  where  Cham- 

*  *'  M«rGam<-*in8ipem  niagum  ac  pnestigiatoreni  fuUse,  id  est,  <|ni  niatierciilM  et 
imbecilliores  prttstigiis  ac  fraudibus  deciperet,  tradaut  uno  ore  Ireiubas,  TertoJliaiiaa. 
Epiphanius,  Theodoretus ;  ^t^a  ctiam  et  amaloria  pocala  roolieribos  bibenda  pom- 
gebttt.  In  specie  vinum  EucharisUcuio  quod  erat  in  calice  inuUri»  fAtrmBiXku^  io 
aangutneiD  dixit ....  mittimas  portenta  alia  ac  numerorum  mysteria  a  Piatonicts  et 
Pjrthagoricis  hausta."— Span^m.  Hist.  ChriU,  Sac,  ii.  p.  MS. 
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pagoe  wine  and  other  beverages  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  are 

abundantly  employed Still  more  rapidly  would  it  be  effected  in  a 

sanctuary  of  polytheism^  in  the  midst  of  the  emanations  from  the  incense 
and  burning  torches;  and  the  yeil  which  covered  the  sacred  things  would 
have  been  seen  to  change  its  white  colour  into  that  of  blood,  a  presage 
of  fearful  disasters.'*— p.  331. 

The  principles  and  products  of  distillation  afford  a  clue  to  the 
inflammable  liquids,  burning  rivers,  8cc.,  but'M.  Salverte  applies 
chemical  agency  to  a  different  class  of  phenomena,  those  wherein 
man  has  resisted  the  action  of  fire.  That  this  should  have  been 
entire  delusion,  even  in  the  mysteries,  he  thinks  is  inadmissible; 
and,  independently  of  the  ordeals,  there  were  occasions  upon 
which  this  power  was  exerted  in  too  open  a  manner  to  admit  of 
denial.  Thus  *^  we  learn  from  Abel  Remusat,  that  the  Tartars 
for  a  long  time  observed  the  custom  of  making  every  stranger,  an 
ambassador  or  king  as  well  as  a  simple  traveller,  who  approached 
their  horde,  pass  between  two  burning  piles  to  purge  away  the 
malignant  influences  they  might  bring.  Contract  the  interval 
between  these  two  piles,  and  the  purification  becomes  a  trial,  a 
torture,  a  fatal  punishment.  Let  us  restore  to  the  initiations  a 
ceremony  which  doubtless  belongs  to  them ;  the  priest  will  then 
have  the  power  of  making  disappear  in  the  flames  any  imprudent 
individuals  who  place  themselves  at  his  disposal  after  having  given 
cause  of  offence,  or  excited  his  distrust  of  their  good  faith  and 
their  secret  intentions." — vol.  i.  p.S40.  The  baths  composed  by 
the  priests,  in  which  the  aspirant  was  immersed,  might  confer  a 
moQientary  incombustibility.  The  Syrian  Eunus,  who  renewed 
in  Sicily  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  (Floras,  iii.  190  ^^^  ^^i** 
cochebas,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  against  Adrian,  (St.  Hieron. 
Ap.  11.  adv.  Ruffin.)  appeared,  when  speaking,  to  discharge 
flames  from  their  mouth.  The  priestesses  of  Diana  Parasya,  in 
Cappadocia,  walked  with  bare  feet  over  burning  coals.  (Strabo, 
xii.)  The  Hirpi,  members  of  a  small  number  of  families  esta- 
blished on  the  territory  of  the  Falisci,  (Pliny,  Hist.' Nat.  vii.  2,) 
renewed  the  same  miracle  annually  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
mount  Soracte.  Varro  (ap.  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  787»)  attributes  their 
hereditary  incombustibility,  which  exempted  them  fi-om  military 
service  and  other  public  imposts,  to  a  drug  with  which  they 
nibbed  the  soles  of  their  feet.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, Night  ccccxci,  an  ointment  with  which  the  hero  imbues 
bis  body  preserves  him  through  a  similar  but  severer  trial.  In 
tbe  Asiatic  Researches  various  ordeals  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Hindostan,  and  which  could  have  been  undei^one 
only  by  the  use  of  some  analogous  secret.  Wood  impregnated 
with  alum  is  not  easily  inflamed;  of  such  was  the  tower  raised  in 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  xn.  H  H 
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constantly  recurring  in  classical  authors.  Philostratas,  in  bis  life 
of  Apollonius  (iii.  5)j  states  that  the  latter  and  his  companioDS, 
before  being  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Indian  sages,  irere 
rubbed  over  with  so  active  an  oil,  that  it  appeared  they  were 
bathed  with  fire,  [t  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  was  an 
object  in  this,  and  we  think  the  following  estract  from  M.  Salverte 
places  the  subject  in  a  very  clear  light. 

"  The  disciples  of  the  men,  who  in  the  centre  of  America  natuialtzed 
religious  ideas  and  practices  borrowed  from  Asia, — the  Mexican  priests — 
anointed  their  bodies  with  a  fetid  pomatum,  when  they  wished,  they  said, 
to  converse  with  the  divinity.  The  base  of  it  was  tobacco,  and  a  poaoded 
seed  which  they  called  OUdvchqm^  a  seed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  de- 
prive the  man  of  his  sound  senses,  as  that  of  tobacco  was  to  deaden  bis 
sensibility.  They  then  found  themselves  very  intrepid  and  very  cmel,^ 
and  doubtless  very  much>  disposed  to  have  visions,  since  the  end  of  this 
practice  was  to  place  them  in  relation  with  the  objects  of  their  fantastic 
worship.  Let  us  quit  the  temples  for  a  moment,  and  pursue  this  secret 
divulged  to  the  multitude,  and  fallen  into  the  bands  of  vulgar  magidaos. 
Is  every  thing  imposture,  which  the  poets  and  the  romancers  relate  of  tbe 
effect  of  magical  unctions?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  so.  Tbe  ingredients 
of  which  they  were  composed  had  certainly  some  efficacy.  We  have 
supposed  that  some  lubric  dreams  supervened  in  the  sleep  which  they 
occasioned ;  a  supposition  tbe  more  probable,  as  it  was  particularly  in 
cases  of  love,  baffled  or  betrayed,  that  their  assistance  was  empkyyed.  A 
prey  to  her  passion,  let  a  woman  have  adopted  them ;  pre-<occttpied  widi 
her  desires,  and  tbe  hope  of  their  being  satisfied,  she  fsils  asleep;  it  was 
natural  that  this  sole  object  should  occupy  her  dreams,  and  that  soon  she 
should  attribute  to  tbe  caresses  of  the  adored  being,  the  voluptuous  eax>- 
tions  which  the  magic  slumbers  induced.  On  awaking,  could  she  donbi 
that  a  charm,  as  powerful  as  delicious,  had  transported  her  into  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  or  restored  a  false  one  to  her  vows?  WhtX  passion  or 
curiosity  required  from  enchantments,  the  magic  ointment  thus  imparted 
in  a  dream,  but  in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
take  the  illusion  for  reality.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  prosecutions  for  sorcery, 
the  number  of  which  surpasses  credibility,  proves  this.  It  is  at  night,  in 
tbe  midst  of  their  sleep,  that  tbe  sorcerers  are  carried  off  and  transported 
to  the  Sabbat,  To  obtain  this  favour,  they  ought  in  tbe  evening  to  mb 
themselves  over  with  an  ointment,^  of  the  composition  of  which  they 
are  frequently  ignorant,  but  of  which  tbe  effects  are  precisely  such  as 
we  have  described.  A  woman  accused  of  being  a  witch  was  brouglit 
before  the  magistrate  of  Florence,  a  man  in  advance  of  bis  age  and 

*  Aootta,  Histoire  des  Indes  Occid.  v.  96.  Tlie  Mexican  priests  emplojcd  as  na- 
terials  for  this  pomatam  tbe  ashes  or  the  bodies  of  insects  regarded  as  venooKMa, 
assuredly  for  the  purpose  of  deception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  drugs  which  were  phj- 
sicallv  efficacious. 

t  riie  declarations  made  by  sorcerers  before  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  tn  1610  apttk 
of  the  necessity,  in  onler  to  go  to  th'  SoMat,  of  nibbing  the  palms  of  the  bands,  soles 
of  the  feet.  Sec.  with  tlie  water  discharged  by  a  terrified  or  irritated  load,  (Uomte,  Hist. 
de  l*Inq.  xxxvii.  art.  2.)  b  puerile  receipt,  designed  to  conceal,  eren  from  Uic  adepts,  tba 
composition  of  the  real  unguent. 
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bis  eosDtry:  she  declares  she  is  a  wilcb»  and  asserts  that  that  very 
night  she  will  be  present  at   the  Sabbatt  proyided  she  is  allowed  to 
return  home  and  perform  the  magical  unction;  the  Judge  allows  it. 
After  being  rubbed  over  with  fetid  drugs,  the  pretended  witch  lies  down 
and  immediately  goes  to  sleep;  she  is  bound  to  her  bed;  punctures^ 
blows  and  even  cauterization  could  not  interrapt  her  deep  slumbers.  Awak- 
ened with  difficulty  the  following  day,  she  relates  that  she  had  been  to 
the  Sabbat ;  in  the  account  of  her  dream  are  interspersed  the  sensations 
of  pain  tbat  ahe  had  really  undergone  when  asleep,  and  to  which  the 
Judge  limited  ber  punishment.*    From  three  accounts,  in  every  respect 
similar  to  this,  tbat  we  might  quote  from  Porta,  (Mag.  Nat«  ii.  26.)  and 
from  Fromnuinn,  (Tract,  de  Fas.  p.  bQ%.)  we  shall  only  deduce  one  phy- 
sical observation.     Two  of  the  pretended  witches  thus  sent  to  sleep  by 
the  magical  unction  had  announced  tbat  they  would  go  to  the  Sabbat  and 
return ^5^g  with  wings.    Both  thought  that  this  took  place,  and  were 
astonish^  when  the  contrary  was  averred  to  ihem.     One  even  in  her 
sleep  had  moved  and  made  a  spring  as  if  she  wished  to  take  flight.     It  is 
universally  known  tbat  when  in  sleep,  there  is  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
bead^  it  is  not  unusual  to  dream  that  one  mounts  flying  into  the  air. 
These  insane  people,  while  they  avowed  their  use  of  a  magical  unguent 
to  transport  themselves  to  the  Sabbat,  could  not  give  the  receipt  for  it. 
Medicine  would  find  no  difficulty  in  assigning  it.     Porta  and  Cardanf 
have  indicated  two;  solanum  samniferum  (nigrum  f)  is  the  basis  of  one; 
henbane  and  opium  predominate  in  the  other.   The  philosophic  Gassendi, 
to  enlighten  some  poor  wretches,  who  thought  they  were  wizards,  en- 
deavoured to  divine  and  imitate  their  secret.     With  a  pomatum  in  which 
opiam  was  combined,  he  anointed  some  peasants,  whom  he  persuaded, 
that  this  ceremony  would  make  them  assist  at  the  Sabbat,    Alter  a  long 
sleep,  they  awoke  well  convinced  that  this  magical  process  had  produced 
ita  ellects ;  they  gave  a  detailed  account  of  what  they  had  witnessed  at 
the  Sabbat,  and  the  pleasures  they  had  partaken  there;  an  account  in 
wllich  the  action  of  the  opium  was  evinced  by  voluptuous  sensations/'—- 
voL  ii.  7- 

The  pains  M.  Salverte  has  bestowed  upon  this  subject  have  a 
more  exalted  end  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  seeking 
to  illustrate  ancient  by  modem  usages;  in  this  instance,  be  is  the 
advocate  of  humanity.  In  defiance  of  all  we  have  beard  of  the 
gradual  advance  in  knowledge,  liberality,  and,  allow  us  to  say* 
true  religion,  by  the  Churchy  which  has  usually  appeared  as 
the  enemy  of  them  all. 

''  In  the  year  1810,  it  was  seriously  discussed  in  the  schools  of  Rome, 
if  sorcerers  were  fook,  or  possessed  by  the  devil.  (Gruinan  Laoureins, 
Tableau  de  Rome  vers  la  fin  de  1814,  p.  228.)    Things  were  more  ad- 

*  Paolo  Minocci,  a  Florentine  lawyer  who  died  in  the  17th  century,  has  transmitted 
to  tts  this  interesting  fact  In  his  coromentarjr  on  the  MalmanHU  Rocquiuato,  cant,  iv, 
ott.  76. 

t  J.  Wierus  de  Prestlgib  it.  36.  J.  B.  Porta,  Hag.  Nat*  ii.  Cardan,  de  Sob- 
tiliute,  18. 
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tanted  at  Parii;  in  1817,  two  works*  were  published,  Hi  wMeli  the 
existence  of  magk  wr^  fbrmally  maintained,  and  the  leal  of  the  letnui 
and  virhtous  men  applauded  who  fonnerly  hurnt  sorcerers  aKte.— vol.  iL 
p.  28.  About  three  years  since  the  eity  of  Spire  was  the  ttieeaie  ef  a 
not  less  atrocious  scandal  (we  have  omitted  the  pi«oeding  one)  but  upon 
which  the  rank  of  the  acton  Impresses  a  more  remarkable  cbarMiter. 
The  bishop,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  82,  and  bequeathed  30,000  6orifts 
to  his  cathedral,  was  not  inteired  like  his  predeoessoia  in  a  chsipel  of 
his  Church ;  the  clergy  would  take  no  part  in  his  burial,  because  <tor 
Bcetued  tku  venerabk  prdott  if  Jorc«ry.— Voyet  le  GoDSlittttkNinel  du  15 
Ao«tl82tf,p.Sl/' 

No  Gomment  of  ours  could  impart  additional  keenness  to  such 
a  satirci  or  greater  weight  to  a  lesson  of  such  terrible  import. 

To  the  physical  causes  already  enumerated,  by  which  the  pre- 
tended sorcerer  delu4|sd  himself,  aud  the  tbaumatur^t  hia  aapi- 
rants,  nuav  be  added,  as  equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  tne  actios  of 
the  imagmation  pre-disposed  for  any  impression,  by  an  habttusU 
credence  in  marvellous  accounts,  aided  by  physical  acoesaories, 
by  music,  by  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  moral  facuU 
tiea,  by  vague  irrational  terror,  and  that  negative  act  of  the  mind, 
presendment.  To  assign  their  true  value  to  the  effects  of  the 
imagination,  contagious  as  they  are  by  sympathy,  is,  we  think,  as 
impossible,  as  to  limit  their  extent.  Medicine  has  acknowledged 
its  power,  and  without  discussing  the  intricate,  but  serious  ques- 
tion regarding  extasy,  or  the  less  equivocal  one  of  animal  magne- 
tism, although  germane  to  the  subject  before  us,  we  fully  coin* 
cide  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Salverte,  that  the  same  j)OM^i/!ait/  body, 
who  successfully  applied  moral  or  physical  remedies,  to  correct 
and  controul  the  errors  of  the  imadnation,  did  not  fail  to  emplory 
diis  omnipotent  engine  to  extend  Uieir  influence,  or  confirm  dieir 
ascendancy.  For  the  same  purposes,  the  science  of  medicine 
being  confined  to  the  temples,  every  cure  performed  by  their 
ministers  was  reputed  a  miracle.  All  diseases  being  ascribed  to 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  the  ostensible 
causes  of  relief,  when  the  supposed  interposition  of  the  god  was 
nothing  mora  thau  the  pracUcal  art  of  his  priest.  A  Greek  iiw 
scription,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
in  Kome,  and  published  by  Gruter,  Corp.  Insorip.  Lxxi.  I.  re« 
lates  four  cures  which  this  god  produced. 

**  The  suspension  of  an  hemoptynt  by  the  use  of  sweet  kernels  and 
honey,  presents  nothiog  surprising,  not  even  the  oracle  vrbich  predicted 
it.  When  the  god  prescribes  for  a  pain  in  the  side  the  application  of  a 
topic,  of  which  the  ashes  collected  upon  tbe  altar  of  his  temple  should 
form  the  base,  it  may  be  conjecturecl  that  his  priests  mhigled  wiib  the 
cinders   some  less  insignificant  ingredients.     If  a  coUyrium  in  which 
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tbe  blood  of  a  irlitte  cock  was  mixed  witb  honey  had  produced  good 
effects^  we  may  be  permitted  to  belieye  that  tbe  colour  of  the  bird  served 
only  to  impart  a  mysterious  tinge  to  the  composition  of  the  remedy. 
After  tome  genuflexions,  a  blind  man  places  upon  his  eyes  the  hand 
which  he  had  extended  over  the  altar>  and  he  suddenly  recovers  hfs 
sight  .  .  ,  .  he  had  never  lost  it;  and  he  probably  performed  this  trick 
at  a  critical  moment  when  it  was  of  importance  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
iBsculapiuB  and  his  temple.** — ^p.  77* 

We  shall  not  consider  more  minutely  the  therapeutic  science 
o(  the  ancients,  nor  its  kindred  art,  tbe  application  of  poisons. 
The  experiments  of  M.  G«  F.  Jae^e,  on  the  action  of  arsenic 
upon  vegetables,  and  the  more  extensive  researches  of  M.  Marcet 
of  GtenevB,  seen  to  throw  light  upon  many  phenomena  the  ac* 
counts  of  which  had  been  regarded  as  apocryphal;  but  the 
whole  subject,  into  which  M.  Salverte  could  not  mlly  enteri  is  far 
beyond  our  limits,  and  we  must  refer  to  Sir  W.  Drummond's 
learned  Essay  on  the  Science  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldasans, 

6.  Meteorology. —  If  the  European^  familiar  with  the  fore^ 
knowledge  which  attentive  and  long-continued  observation  con- 
fers, listen  with  astonishment  to  the  predictions  of  the  American 
savage,  and  persons  uhaccustomed  to  the  ocean  to  the  bold 
conjectures  of  the  seaman,  we  may  form  some  idea  how  rewlily 
the  art  of  foreseeing  rain,  tempests,  and  the  direcdon  of  tbe  winds, 
depending  universally  upon  the  same  principles,  would  be  trans* 
formed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  multitude  mto  a  power  of  com* 
mandiug  the  elements ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  ideal  faculty 
being  once  conferred,  how  soon  it  would  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  emolument.  Under  the  head  of  meteorology^  M.  Sal* 
verte  has  brought  forward  an  hypothesis  as  much  di8tin|(uished 
for  its  boldness  and  novelty,  as  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is 
supported;  it  is  that  the  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  clouds,  attributed  to  Franklin,  was  knovm  and  practised 
in  the  earliest  ages.  Medals  and  traditions  are  the  grounds  upon 
livhich  he  rests. 

'*  M.  la  Boessi^re/'  he  states^  "  mentions  several  knedals  which  ap- 
pear to  have  a  reference  to  this  subject.  One  described  by  M.  Duchoul 
represents  the  temple  of  Janoi  tbe  goddess  of  the  air:  the  roof  which 
oovers  it  is  armed  with  pointed  rods.  Another,  described  and  engraved 
by  Pellerin,  bears  the  legend  Jupiter  Elicius ;  tbe  god  appears  with  the 
lightning  in  his  hand;  beneath  is  a  man  guiding  a  winged  stag :  but 
we  must  observe  that  the  authenticity  of  this  medal  is  suspected.  Finally^ 
other  medals  cited  by  Duchoul,  in  his  work  on  the  Keligion  of  the 
Romans,  present  the  exergue :  XV.  Viri  Sacris  faciundis  -,  and  bear  a 
fish  covered  with  points  placed  on  a  globe  or  on  a  patera.  M.  la  Boes- 
9^te  thitiks  that  a  fish  or  a  globe,  thus  armed  with  points^  was  the  con^- 
dtietor  enpkiyed  by  Numa  to  withdraw  from  the  clouds  the  electric  fire. 
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And  comparing  tbe  figure  of  this  globe  with  that  of  a  head  covered  with 
erect  bair,  be  gives  an  ingenious  and  plaasible  explanation  of  tbe  sin- 
gular dialogue  between  Numa  and  Jupiter,  related  by  Valerius  Antias^ 
and  ridiculed  by  Amobius^  lib.  ▼.,  probably  witbont  its  being  understood 
by  either.  The  history  of  the  physical  attainments  of  Numa  deserves 
particular  examination.  At  a  period  when  lightning  was  occasioning 
continual  injury,  Numa«  instructed  by  the  nymph  Egeria,  sought  a  me- 
thod oiappeoiing  the  lightning,  (fubnen  mart;)  that  is  to  say,  in  a  plam 
style,  a  way  of  rendering  this  meteor  less  destructive.  He  succeeded 
in  intoxicating  Faunus  and  Picus,  whose  names  in  this  place  probably 
denote  only  the  priests  of  these  Etruscan  divinities ;  he  learned  from 
them  the  secret  of  making,  without  any  danger,  the  thondering  Jnptler 
descend  upon  earth,  and  immediately  put  it  in  execution.  Since  that  pe- 
riod Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter  who  is  made  to  desoend,  was  adored  in  Ronae. 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  285,  Annot*  v.  Here  the  veil  of  the  mystery  is  traiispa- 
lent :  to  render  the  lightning  less  injurious,  to  make  it,  without  doger, 
descend  from  the  bosom  of  tbe  clouds :  and  the  effect  and  the  end  are 
common  to  the  beautiful  discovery  of  Franklin,  and  to  that  religions  ex- 
periment which  Numa  frequently  repeated  with  success.  TuDus  Hoa- 
tilius  was  less  fortunate.  '  It  is  related,'  says  Livy,  *  that  this  prince  in 
searching  the  memoirs  left  by  Numa,  fbund  among  them  some  instmc- 
tions  relative  to  the  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Elicius.  He  at- 
tempted to  repeat  them ;  but  in  the  preparations,  or  in  the  celebratioo, 
he  deviated  from  the  sacred  rite  ....  Exposed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter, 
evoked  by  a  defective  ceremony,  solUdtati  praod  retigionc,  he  was  struck 
by  the  lightning,  and  burned  together  with  his  palace.' — Tit,  Lto,  i.  31. 
P/ta.  Hitt.  Nat,  ii.  53,  xxxviii.  4.  An  ancient  annalist,  quoted  by 
Pliny,  expresses  himself  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  and  justifies  the  li* 
berty  I  take  in  departing  from  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the  sen- 
tences of  Livy  by  his  translators.  Guided  by  the  boc^  of  Noma, 
Tullus  undertook  to  evoke  Jupiter  by  the  aid  of  the  same  ceiemooiea 
which  his  predecessors  bad  employed.  Having  departed  from  the  pee- 
scribed  rite,  (parUm  rite :)  he  was  struck  by  the  lightning  and  perished. 
— Lucius  Piso.  Plin,  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  2.  For  the  wcxrds  rites  and  cov- 
momes,  substitute,  as  I  have  proved  (chapter  vi,)  should  be  done,  the 
words  physiad  process,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  the  fate  of  TuUus  wat 
that  of  Professor  Reichman.  In  1753  this  learned  man  was  killed  by  the 
lightning,  when  repeating  too  incautiously  the  experiments  of  Franklin.'* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

The  art  thus  veiled  under  tbe  name  of  rites  of  Jupiter  Eli- 
cius, and  Zfu^  xoraijSaTT}^,  M.  Salverte  considers  as  having  been 
employed  by  the  various  imitators  of  thunder ;  going  back  to 
the  age  of  Prometheus,  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fiible  of 
Salmoneus;  it  was  employed  by  Zoroaster  to  kindle  the  sacred 
fire,  (Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  Boryst.)  and  perform,  in  the  initiatioa 
of  his  followers,  some  of  the  miracles,  of  which  a  traditionaiy 
belief  still  exists  in  the  East.  It  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the  time 
of  Ctesias  (in  Indie,  apud  Phot.  Bibl.  voLlxxii.)  die  same  art  wm 
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known  in  India,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not  ttnac<|uainted  with 
its  effects  would  appear  from  some  remarks  of  Michaelis  cited 
by  M.  Salverte.     He  remarks, 

*'  1.  That  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ligfatning  ever  stmck 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  during  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years*  2.  That 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  {Bell.  Jud.  v.  14.)  a  forest  of 
spikes  with  golden  or  gilt'  points,  and  very  sharp,  covered  the  roof  of  this 
temple ;  a  remarkable  feature  of  resemblance  with  the  temple  of  Juno 
represented  on  the  Roman  medals.  3.  That  this  roof  communicated 
with  the  caverns  in  the  hill  of  the  temple,  by  means  of  metallic  tubes, 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  thick  gilding  that  covered  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  building :  the  points  of  the  spikes  there  necessarily  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  lightning  rods How  are  we  to  suppose  tiiat  it 

was.  only  by  chance  they  discharged  so  important  a  function,  that  the 
advantilge  received  from  it  had  not  been  calculated ;  that  the  spikes  were 
erected  in  such  great  numbers  only  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lodging 
upon  and  defiling  the  roof  of  the  temple  ?  Yet  this  is  the  sole  utility 
which  the  historian  Josephus  attributes  to  them.  His  ignorance  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge must  be  lost,  so  long  as  men,  instead  of  forming  them  into  an 
organized  system  of  science,  sought  only  an  empirical  art  of  operating 
wonders." — vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

We  have  given  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  learned  argu- 
ments by  which  M.  Salverte  supports  his  curious  hypothesis;  in 
a  work  so  replete  with  matter  as  the  one  before  us,  more  cannot 
be  expected;  our  object  has  been  to  awaken  curiosity  by  bring- 
ing forward  what  is  interesting  or  new,  rather  than  to  select 
only  a  few  topics  for  profound  discussion.  The  reasons  are 
powerful  which  he  adduces  for  believing  that  the  magnetic  needle 
was  employed  in  the  early  ages,  nor  do  we  think  that,  as  in  some 
instances,  they  have  been  pushed  too  far«  With  regard  to  the 
invention  and  application  of  gunpowder,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Gibbon  had  long  since  remarked,  (c.  Ixv.  n.  9^,)  that  ^'  in  the  early, 
doubtful,  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect  that  seem  to 
express  our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  old  engines 
and  the  Greek  fire;"  and  the  observation  holds  good  with  respect 
to  all  that  M. ^Salverte  has  advanced  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to 
the  equally  learned  inquiry  of  Dutens,  on  the  Origin  of  the  DUcO' 
veries  attributed  to  the  Moderns.  The  mischievous  rapidity  with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  spread  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  in  favour  of  its  being  a  novel  in- 
vention about  that  time;  yet  there  is  direct  evidence  to  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  case;  so  that  however  improbable  it  may  seem  that  a 
secret  of  this  nature  should  be  kept  from  general  use,  though  em- 
ployed for  centuries  in  each  sacred  college  as  a  source  of  religious 
terror,  or  an  engine  of  defence,  yet  if  such  a  supposition,  and.  that 
alone,  will  remove  from  many  passages  of  history  the  air  oJF  ro- 
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mance  which  has  hitherto  disttnguiihed  theniy  although  we  maybe 
unwilling  to  pronounce  an  assent,  we  cannot  altogether  withhold 
our  belief.  The  following  is^  with  a  slight  exceptioDi  the  last 
extract  we  shall  make:-^ 

"  Two  principles  have  constanth  guided  us.  It  is  absurd  to  regard 
with  astonishment,  and  refiise  to  believe,  as  being  sttpernatntal,  whal  ad- 
mits of  A  natoral  explanation.  It  is  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  physical 
knowledge  required  for  performing  a  miraculous  act  existed,  at  least 
among  some  men,  at  the  times  and  in  the  countries  where  historical 
tradition  has  placed  the  miracle.  Shall  we  here  be  accused  of  eom- 
raitting  a  petiho  ffrinc^,  easy  to  ba  orerthrown  br  denying  the  very  fact 
of  the  miracle  ?  No :  a  plausible  motive  is  required  for  denying  what 
has  frequently  been  attested  by  many  authors,  and  repeated  at  different 
epochs ;  this  motive  no  longer  exists,  and  the  miracle  enters  into  the 
class  of  historical  facts,  as  soon  as  an  explanation,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  things,  has  dissipated  the  supernatural  appearance  wbieh 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  chimerical.  But,  once  again,  how  Is  it  tliil 
knowledge  of  such  high  interest  has  not  come  down  to  as  ?  We  anawcr 
in  the  same  way  as  the  histories  of  the  greater  number  of  past  ages,  aod  so 
much  information  of  every  kind,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  andenls 
was  never  disputed,  have  been  lost  throughout  the  world.  To  the 
general  causes  of  destruction  which  have  occasioned  such  immense  voids 
in  the  domain  of  the  human  understanding,  two  particular  caiuea*  of 
which  we  have  pointed  out  the  agency,  are  here  superadded :  one  is  the 
mystery  with  which  religion  and  interest  conjointly  enveloped  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  privileged  class;  the  other,  the  want  of  a  sys- 
tematic connexion,  which  alone  could  establish  between  them  a  ra^oosiuy 
organized  theory;  a  connexion  without  which  isolatcNl  facts  are  sae- 
cessively  lost,  without  those  which  remain  rendering  it  possible  lo  reeow 
what  are  gradually  sinking  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion  through  the  lapse  «f 
ttme^  negligence,  fear,  superstition,  and  incapaoity."— voL  ii.  p.  863» 

Usages  frequently  survive  any  tradition  of  the  circumalanGes 
which  gave  nse  lo  them  and  the  ideas  they  were  tnlemlad  to 
awaken^  so  that,  from  an  enlightened  analysis  of  piiiclicea  of  this 
description,  passages  in  ancient  authors,  often  obscure  and  some* 
times  unintelligible,  may  occasionally  receive  the  happieat  iIIm* 
tration.  It  is  well  known  with  wivit  success  this  principle  has 
been  applied  on  the  continent  to  the  elucidation  of  tihe  higher 
free-masonry,  the  most  singular  bequest  which  past  ag|ea  haye  Idt 
us;  and  that  M«  Salverte  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  applying 
it,  and  from  other  considerations  also  has  most  ably  mamtasDod 
his  general  ground,  no  dispassionate  schohu*  will  doubt,  althoogh 
he  has  gone  much  too  far  not  to  bci  exposed  to  the  flippant  ca* 
villing  of  every  captious  sciolist  The  merit  of  such  a  work  can* 
not  be  estimated  by  partial  extracts  or  any  general  review:  to  be 
appreciated,  its  multifarious  contents  must  undergo  a  rigiil  acnt* 
tiny.  We  have  avoided  aoticiag  many  an  iogeniotta  parsdM 
between  Pagan  and  Popish  nufacfesi  aad  the  cauaea  applicmbb  to 
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both  I  flit  feliomng  npltnation,  howeTery  of  an  iibpudeiit  trick 
which  to  us,  among  many  of  oar  countrymen,  was  admitted  upon 
the  apot  to  be  anch,  although  we  were  triumphantly  told,  "  you 
could  not  do  at  much/'  we  think  is  deaenring  of  notices— 

'*  Still  at  the  preBeot  day,  in  a  public  cer^ttony  at  Naples,  a  few  drops 
of  the  blood  or  Saint  Jauuarius,  collected  and  dried  many  ages  since, 
beeome  spontaneodsly  liquified  etery  year,  and  rise,  babbling,  to  the  top 
ef  the  Yessal  which  contains  them.  These  illusions  may  be  efiaoied  by 
rsddening  sulphuric  edier  with  orehanet,  oaoima  of  L4nntous;  saturate 
the  tincture  with  spermaceti:  this  preparation  is  solid  at  ten  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  melts  and  boils  at  twenty  degrees.  To 
raise  it  to  this  temperature^  it  is  sufficient  to  bold  in  the  hand  for  a  few 
minutes  the  phial  which  contains  it*** — vol.  i.  p.  332. 

Having  beatowed  the  most  unqualified  praise  upon  the  learn* 
jog  and  ingenuity  which,  characteriee  these  volumea,  the  more 
important  but  nevertbeleaa  ungrateful  task  now  devolves  upon 
ua,  of  censuring  in  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  rationaiitm 
which  pervades  them.  That  some  few  of  the  miraculous  phe^ 
nomena  recorded  in  Scripture  may  be  explatned  upon  physical 
principlea  is  unquestionablv  true,  but  that  in  nearly  fifty  instances 
this  should  be  the  case,. is  a  position  as  incorrect  as  it  is  un« 
tenable.  Granting  that  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  might  have 
occurred  accidentally,  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  which  Al*  Sal- 
Torte  so  frequently  appeals  with  so  much  reason  will  not  support 
the  hypothesis^  that  they  were  all  fortuitous.  When,  even  ad* 
sttittiag  Moses  to  have  been,  as  he  was,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  he  is  represented  as  excavating  and  charging 
With  combustibles  a  pitiall  for  Korah  and  his  associates,  and 
Joshua  applying  gunpowder  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
&ie.8tic*8cc.,  our  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the  author  is  suppressed 
from  sorrow  for  the  man.  That  a  Professor  of  Poetry  should  see 
•very  thing  through  the  medium  of  his  favourite  pursuit  is  not 
mirpriaing,  but  that  a  philosopher,  in  the  sobriety  of  cool  discus- 
ttOB,  (dedaring,atid  we  believe  with  sincerity,  his  perfect  convic- 
lion  of  the  truths  of  revelation,)  should  class  the  ministers  of  the 
true  Ood  with  the  thaumaturgista  of  polprtheism,  the  more  than 
authorised'-f-the  commaiHiM^manifestations  of  heavenly  power 
by  the  first,  with  the  artifices  of  the  last,  and  not  see  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  undermining  (he  faith  he  pretended  to  hold,  is  an 
instance  of  mental  blindness,  too  frequent,  we  admit,  in  the  pre- 
sent illuminated  schools,  but  not  the  less  reprehensible  from  the 
guise  it  may  assume,  or  the  names  which  may  be  adduced  in  its 
support.  Throughout  these  volumes,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
nacred  narrative,  we  find  the  ridiculous  speculations  of  the  Jewish 
Habbins  mixed  up  with  the  historical  truUis  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 
7be  test  of  miracles,  improperly  ascribed  to  Paley,  (having  been 
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proposed  by  Calmet  nearly  a  century  before,)  is  not  inlalliMe; 
but  the  rationalizing  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all.  The  qaes- 
tion  here  is  not,  which  is  a  miracle  and  which  is  not,  but— is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  miracle  at  all?  Is  not  whatever  is  reputed  as 
such,  the  effect  of  superior  science  directed  in  its  application  by 
the  highest  order  of  human  intellect?  On  what  basis  then  doth 
religion  rest?  The  systems  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  TestameBt 
are  too  intimately  connected  for  an  evaporation  of  the  miracles 
of  eitlier  not  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Pascal  has  si^acioosly 
remarked,  (Pens6es,  ii.  2.*) — **  Moses  was  a  skilful  man,  that  is 
manifest.  If  then  his  design  bad  been  to  deceive,  be  would  have 
done  it  so  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  deceit  He  hath 
done  altogether  the  contrary,  for  if  he  had  brought  forward  fables, 
(an  observation  equally  applicable  to  his  wcorks  and  writiogs,) 
there  was  no  Jew  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
imposture."  Conceding,  however,  that  the  acts  of  that  greet 
man  were  imposture^  inasmuch  as  resulting  from  science,  not  from 
inspiration,  what  science  could  the  other  Jewish  prophets  hst^ve 
possessed?  men  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  fold;  and  if  in 
one  instance  inspiration  could  be  proved,  ^;  ww  ct»,  down 
comes  the  whole  system  together.  The  strangest  fact  however 
is,  that,  while  every  miracle  is  to  be  explained  away,  the  iiiapini^ 
tion  of  the  individuals  reputed  to  have  performed  them  is  not  de> 
nied.  Spinosa,  in  every  social  relation  an  amiable  and  exeasphny 
man, ''  a  moral  character,''  declared^  that  if  he  could  btieg  him- 
self to  believe  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  by  the  Messhdiy'lie 
should  cease  to  be  a  sceptic.  Now,  the  miracle  is  not  denied,  bat 
evaded;  and  the  man  who  does  this  is  a  Christian!  Doea^be 
then  owe  nothing  to  his  fellows  ?  If  he,  the  scholar,  the  phiioeo- 
pher,  can  hold  fast  the  profession  of  his  faith  after  the  fomdalion 
has  been  removed  from  the  edi6ce,  less  highly  gifited  men,  Ae 
majority  of  the  world,  are  not  equally  fortunate ;  and  while  as 
mere  ordinary  members  of  society,  with  common  sense  notions 
of  prudence,  we  deprecate  such  an  application  of  learning  as  may 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  multitude  for  the  problematical  eluci- 
dation of  some  speculative  points,  as  Christians  we  must  hold  vp 
to  universal  reprobation  a  system  which,  by  placing  religion  ov  a 
false  basis,  is,  in  fact,  overthrowing  it,  and,  by  hazarding  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  creatures,  is  insulting  the  majesty  of  (^mL 

*  Having  quoted  perhaps  tlie  moat  beautiful  of  M*  Pascal's  writiog^  we  caaaol  h«ip 
noticing  the  incunscqaential  manner  in  which  they  haye  been  pnolished.  In  tbnr 
present  detached  form  the  Penmit,  though  bearing  the  impms  of  genius,  bwI.  tlMt 

Snius  Pascars,  are  disiingnislwd  only  by  tlieir  indivSdoal  exeeUenoe;  annngtrt  ia  tiw 
lowing  order  they  form  an  impressive  system,  comprehensiTe  in  its  Tiewi,  «adeoa- 
closive  in  its  reasonings.  1.22.23.34.!^.96.Sl,9.8.  Biscoars  snr  les  preuves  dea  Uvrea 
de  Moise  10.11.1S.]3.3.f.l4.15.16.l8.l9.t0.4.5.6.7.«r.l7.t8« 
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Abt.  VL — Hematd,  ou  CHonneur   Castillan.     Drame.      Par 

Victor  Hugo.  Paris.  1830.  8vo. 
A  BBAMATic  work  which  bears  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo — which 
had  been  aooounced  as  likely  to  bring  to  issue  the  great  contest 
between  the  adherents  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools^  and 
which  since  its  appearance  has  been  made  alternately  the  sub- 
ject of  eulc^ium  or  abuse,  grave  criticism  and  parody — may 
safely  be  assumed  as  deserving  of  notice.  The  name  of  its  author 
is  a  guarantee.  \  Whatever  system  of  literary  opinions  be  may 
adopt;  he  will  follow  it  fairly  up  to  its  results;  there  will  be 
no  compromises  with  the  view  of  gaining  over  a  party ;  no  shrinking 
from  the  exhibition  of  those  startling  points  of  the  system  which 
may  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen ;  no  mere  attempt 
to  dress  up  with  a  more  modem  colouring  of  sentiment  or  ex- 

Eression  themes  of  which  the  groundwork  is  substantially  old  and 
Rckneyed^  What  Victor  Hugo  does,  we  feel  a  conviction  before* 
haiid^lt  he  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability  do  thoroughly ;  and 
whetlier  his  attempt  be  conspicuous  for  its  success  or  its  failure^ 
we  must  always  feel  that  interest  in  its  result  which  arises  from 
witnessing  a  foir  and  manly  contest,  instead  of  a  series  of  shifting 
and  indecisive  manoeuvres ;  a  dramatic  exposition  of  the  principles  u. 
of  the  romantic  school  in  all  dieir  extent  and  force,  instead  of  ^ 
those  koUow  alliances  between  the  schools  of  Aristotle  and  Shak-   I  ^ 
speare,  which  by  their  incongruous  union  annihilate  all  that  was    r 
characteristic  or  poetical  in  the  one,  without  even  the  compen-'Ui 
sation  of  preserving  the  harmonious  proportions,  the  skill  and, 
/polish  of  the  other.     No  good,  we  feel  persuaded,  can  come  of 
serving  two  masters;  nor  will  France  ever  be  likely  to  form  for 
herself  a  dramfi  suited  to  the  new  thoughts,  feelings,  passions  and 
wants  of  the  time,  but  by  keeping  in  view  that  in  every  nation  the/ 
drama  is  a  wholes  which  has  derived  its  existence,  and  must  pre-j       i 
serve  it,  by  reflecting  the  habits  and  associations  of  those  to  whom'    <M.^ 
.  it  is  addressed ;  and  that  when  the  voice  of  the  public  demands . 
that  a  change  shall  take  place  in  its  laws  and  character,  because 
it  has  ceased  to  exhibit  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time,  that 
change  will  never  be  satisfactorily  effected  by  engrafting  upon  it  a 
dramatic  system  which  has  been  the  growUi  of  other  countries, 
and  which  derives  its  whole  force  and  efficacy  from  its  coherence 
with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  which  gave  it  birth.     Shakspeare  can 
never  be  superinduced  upon  the  find  of  Corneille  and  Racine, 
nor  Calderon  He  down  beside  Voltaire,  till  the  advent  of  a  dra- 
matic milfennium. 

So  far  then  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  the  efforts  of 
decided  men  like  Victor  Hugo«  that  France  will  ever  obtain  what 
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she  herself  tha^eels  she  wants — a  natiocial  drama  suited  to  the  oioe- 
teenth  century.  We  say  that  she  herself  feels  this  want,  because 
we  are  convinced  that*  of  those  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
there  now  exist  but  few  of  those  devoted  adherents  of  tbe  fid 
school  who  look  upon  the  tibeatre  of  ComeiUe  and  Racine*  or 
Voltaire*  as  one  adapted  to  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  literature  as  well  as  politics*  or  who  would  fairly  nauntain  tl«at 
the  Cid  or  Iphigenie*  if  now  submitted  (o  the  Parisian  pubtic* 
would  be  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  ccouMi  who 
'*  assist"  at  the  representations  of  the  Theatre  f  ran9MS»    S^9g^ 

^  iog  out  of  an  arrangement  of  society  which  has  no  parallel  ua  Ae 
present  stirring  times  of  individual  energy  and  ambition;  wbicb 
distributed  men  into  castes*  and  placed  an  almost  insupernUc 
barrier  between  the  several  orders  of  the  social  edifiQe*  leaving 
in  fact  only  the  narrow  winding  staircases  of  the  law  and  the  army^ 
by  which  vaulting  ambition  might  at  times  force  its  way  into  tbe 
upper  chambers;  reflecting  on  its  formal*  polished*  (wssioiileaa 
mirror*  the  intellectual  listlessneyn*  the  idleness*  the  artij&cial  Knl- 
lantry*  the  compromising  morality  and  beartlessness  of  thai  couit. 
which  then  held  a  royal  monopoly  in  leaminff  ai^d  tastc^  as  it  did 
in  rank  and  dignity*  the  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.|  with  its 
i  conventional  decencies  and  proprietiesi  its  limitations*  proacrip- 
V  tions  of  strong  emotions,  its  affected  admiration  for  antiquity*  and 
\  real  ignorance  of  the  whole  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome*  has,  like 
>the  system  of  which  it  truly  formed  an  excrescence,  for  €iser 
passed  aw^y*  as  an  actual  speaking  or  impressive  instrumeni  by 
which  the  national  mind  is  to  be  roused*  exalted,  ameliorated^  or 
even  amused  or  refined.  \Where  all  things  have  become  Qewi 
where  energy  of  mind  and  intellectual  ability  have  vindicated  dieir 
claims  to  any  distinction^ however  lofty;  where  activity  has  chaacd 
voluptuous  indoleuce  from  the  court,  the  altar^  the  bench  and  tbe 
council;  where  the  pppular  voice*  once  scarce  uplifted,  or  eaaily 
drowned  by  music*  or  lulled  by  the  display  of  some  fete  or  page* 
ant*  now  speaks  tnimpet-tougued  andaU«|^werful;  where  rank 
and  accident  no  longer  give  monopoly  of  importance  or  iounit* 
nity  from  opinion*  tbe  remembranoe  of  tbe  old  systeflBi«  and  th» 
habits*  feelings  and  modes  of  literaiy  opinion  with  wbicb  it  wm 
associated*  are  fast  losing  all  hold,  not  only  on  tbe  reason,  biii 

^^f^i^^even  on  the  fancy  and  tbe  imagination*    To  thosOji  indeed*  wbot 

<'  Amidst  the  crowd*  the  hum  and  shock  of  men*'* 

have  personally  witnessed  how  tyrants  rise  and  fall»  how  dewmr 
gogues  pass  from  the  shed  to  the  throne  and  the  acaffaU;  mk» 
have  seen  the  working  of  the  nsig^  machinery  by  wliich  con- 
spiracies are  organiaed  and  old  empires  sbakea  iuto  rmmi  or  wbo. 
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within  ilie  narrow  pnlo  of  aooitil  life.  ha?e  witnesMd  the  variedi 
deep  and  enargetic  displaye  of  avil  md  good  which  are  exhibited 
ia  tharo  times  of  trial;  ha?e  beard  with  Uieir  own  ^rs,  or  uttered 
wilb  their  own  Up9«  the  langui^o  of  love,  griefg  devotion*  eauUa^ 
tion  or  despair)  how  very  stale*  flat  and  nnprofitable  ninat  appear 
all  the  uaei  of  thia  conventional  world  upon  La  Harpe'a  projee-* 
tien^tbia. scene,  where  oonepiracies  are  hatched,  matured  and 
eieculed  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  v^ry  foot  of  die  throne*  bjr  a  few 
bsulated  individuals ;  vdbere  the  desliniea  of  nations  are  made  to 
tum  upon  the  smile  or  frown  of  a  heroine ;  where  half  the  busi* 
nets  of  the  scene  is  carried  on  by  meana  of  confidents,  to  whom 
nathing  ia  confided  but  what  they  knew  before )  and  where  the 
personages,  be  they  of  what  oountry  tfa^  may,  bave  their  charac* 
taiistics  as  clearly  defined  as  Uie  pieces  of  a  dies#rboard-**oapable 
indeed  of  some  little  transposition  and  combination  among  diem«- 
seWes,  but  having  their  movements,  powers  and  modes  of  action 
fixed  by  an  arbitrary  and  immutable  rule.  How  wan,  how  love^ 
begone,  bow  spiritless,  to  those  who  b^  deeper  study  and  medita- 
tion have  more  truly  fathomed  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
would  appear  thoee  distorted  and  fantastic  creations,  the  liaeal  d^ 
scendants  of  the  sdiool  of  Calprenede  and  Scudery,  which  once 
l3)Offe  ^e  names  of  CSdipus,  Orestes,  Brutus  or  Cmar.  .     (^ 

I  This  system,  then,  so  litde  adapted  to  ^e  existing  usages  and  r^  j!^ 
Awants  of  society,  is  irrevocably  fallen  into  the  sere ;  nor  can  a  new  ^ 
/ verdnre  be  given  to  it  by  graffing  on  it  leaves  and  branches  firom 
;  another  stock.    But  is  it  &eo  to  be  hewn  down  at  once  and  oist^ 
\  into  the  fira?    Are  die  exotic  growths  of  England  and  Spain  to  J 
\  bo  planted  in  its  room  t 

y*  So  say  the  vomanticists  of  France : — Give  ua  the  wiM  variety  of 

/Sliakapeare,  with  all  bis  quips  and  cranks,  hia  inextricable  blende 

Zing  of  the  d^nified  and  the  ludicrous ;  the  alternate  splendour  and 

j  gloom  of  CsJderon,  with  bis  Graciosoa*  his  endless  points,  subtil* 

^  tiott,  and  exaggerations  ;>--Give  us  any  thing,  in  short,  except  this 

«^ting  system,  the  relic  of  a  state  of  things  which  will  now  only 

:  form  ainother  chapter  in  the  next  treatise  "  De  rebus  deperditis." 

•  A  basaftiotta  experiment,  we  fear,  and  one  little  calculated  to  be 

/  of  any  permanent  ii^nence  on  the  national  mind.    Doubtless  the 

;  ndoption  of  a  foreign  creed  en  mosfe  will  always  meet  with,  par- 

'  tinnns  ameng  that  numerous  class  of  liberalists  in  literature  who 

.^love  changes  for  their  own  sakej/  their  approbation  and  their  in-< 

fiaence  may  procure  toleratibn'^  for  the  opmions  which  they  advo- 

c«|a.    The  Othello  of  Sbakspeare,  in  the  shape  of  ^  literal  tranfr» 

Intion^  may  e?an  be  applaoded  to  the  echo  in  that  theatre  from 

which  its  an^or  had  been  proscribed  as  a^  gros  bouffon,*'  and  SdU* 

iM^M  Wallenatein  translalfid  and  admired  by  those  who  at  one  time 
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Kropoanded  the  unlucky  query/'  Si  un  Aliemand  peut  avoir  de 
esprit/'  All  this,  however,  proves  little  as  to  the  convicticMis  of 
those  more  numerous  and  more  impartial,  though  more  siknt, 
judges,  whose  voices,  though  drowned  for  a  time  by  die  penny 
trumpets  of  the  gazettes  and  journals,  ultimately  make  theoMelves 
heard,  because  they  are  addressed  to  the  reason  which  abides,  and 
not  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  imagination  which  pass 
away:  and  their  minds,  we  are  satisfied,  will  never  cordially  reoon- 
ciie  themselves  to  the  implicit  adoption  of  the  dramatic  creed  of 
Shakspeare  or  Oatderon,  or  their  German  expositors.  Every 
nation,  like  an  individual,  has  its  character,  though  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  seize  it  by  description ;  its  associations,  which  moat  be 
awakened ;  its  vanities,  which  must  be  flattered ;  its  prejudices, 
which  must  be  respected  or  spared ;  and  these  not  transitory  nor 
depending  only  upon  one  state  of  society,  but  deep-rooted  in  the 
national  mind,  surviving  the  course  of  revolutions,  and  marking 
it,  in  these  our  days,  with  many  of  the  same  pecnliarities  which 
distinguished  it  in  the  days  of  Clovis,  or  even  of  Ctesar.  And 
these  objects,  we  apprehend,  will  never  be  adequately  effected-  fay 
the  wholesale  importation  of  any  foreign  literature,  whidi,  if  it 
touches  at  times  on  such  feelings,  can  do  so  only  incidentally  and 
partially,  and  must  as  often  run  counter  to  them,  and'  which, 
though  its  principles  may  approach  more  nearly  to  those  vrfneh 
have  their  foundation  in  universal  nature,  may  still  be  far  enoagfa 
from  coming  home  to  the  bosoms  of  those  among  whom  they  are 
,  to  be  implanted.  What  mattera  it,  indeed,  if  the  yoke  of  Ariatotie 
j,  be  shaken  off,  if  it  is  only  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Shak* 
^'  speare?  or  if  a  worn-out  garb  is  to  be  replaced  by  one  which  does 
^not  fit  the  person  it  is  meant  to  cover?  May  not  the  French 
critic  justly  maintain,  that  if  the  dramatic  literature  of  France  b 
to  be  subjected  to  the  fetters  of  a  system,  it  is  better  to  wear  the 
yoke  of  their  own  dramatists  than  a  foreign  chain  I 

But  is  there  no  mezzo-termine  between  the  necessity  of  neam- 
mating  and  reproducing  the  dead  bones  of  Comeille  and  Racioe 
and  adopting  implicitly ^the  code  of  England,  Germany,  or  Spain  f 
•   Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  instead  ^  being  contented  to  drink 
!  at  the  fountains  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Calderon,  some  maater- 
;  spirit,  led  by  their  example,  but  not  following  blindly  in  llieir 
V  track,  may  reascend  to  the  same  elevation  from  which  dieir  great 
poets  looked  upon  the  plane  of  existence  ^— ^rhere  the  fonntain  of 
nature  has  its  spring;  and  viewing  the  map  of  human  life  from 
the  same  point,  but  with  the  brighter  lights,  and  changing  sha- 
dows which  advancing  centuries  have  thrown  over  the  scene,  onoe 
more  unlock  the  well-spring  of  truth,  and  draw  fbrdi  another 
stream  to  freshen  and  to  fertilise  the  barren  waste  of  dramatic 
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poetry}  Thus  ooly,  we  are  persuaded,  will  the  decline  of  the 
drama,  either  in  France  or  our  own  country,  be  averted.  Let 
dramatists  stady  Comeille  and  Racine,  because  amidst  much  that 
is  false  and  feeble,  they  have  much  also  that  is  truly  worthy  of 
study;  let  him  sympathize  with  the  magnificence  of  Calderon,  for 
his  religious  gloom  is  irradiated  by  flashes  of  the  loftiest  poetry : 
let  him  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  Shakspeare,  because,  in  his 
many*coloured  pictures,  he  comes  nearest  to  the  truth  and  variety 
of  life;  but  still  let  him  not  confound  these  who,  after  all,  are  but 
the  high  priests  and  interpreters  of  Nature  with  the  divinity  her- 
self, nor  waste  upon  Hephawtion  the  homage  he  should  have  re- 
served for  Alexander. 

/^Ib  all  this  Victor  Hugo,  whose  dramatic  efforts  we  are  about 
/to  notice,  would  probably  tell  us  he  agreed  with  us.    He  would 
/   maintain  that  his  was  not  a  blind  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  or  Cal- 
1     deron,  or  an  implicit  adoption  of  the  theories  of  bchlegel,  but 
that  he  adopted  their  views,  or  imitated  them,  because  his  obser* 
\    vation  of  nature  led  him  to  the^.same»-<:Qnclu8ionsj^that  his  play 
was,  in  fact^  the  result^  of  his  own  studies  and  meditations  on  the 
objects  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  the  instrument  by  which  these 
objects  were  to  be  effected,  and  framed  upon  an  eclectic  and  com- 
prehensive principle,  which  neither  rejected  the  correctness  and 
the  dignity  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  when  these  were  in  their 
place,  nor  the  wilder  vigour  of  the  Spanish  and  English  poets, 
where  the  scope  of  the  scene  gave  room  and  verge  for  the  display 
of  these  qualities.     Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  the  play  before  us 
coincides  with  our  ideas  of  a  production  calculated  to  revive  the 
drooping  prospects  of  the  drama. 

We  ought  to  observe,  injustice  to  the  author,  that  he  himself 
enters  a  sort  of  protest  against  his  performance  being  judged  of 
as  it  stands.  "  Hernani/'  he  observes,  "is  but  the  first  stone  of 
an  edifice,  which,  as  yet,  exists  in  its  complete  state  only  in  the 
bead  of  the  author,  and  the  couipletion  of  which  alone  can  give 
any  value  to  the  present  drama.  If  we  could  have  regarded 
Hernaui  as  a  fragment  like  Faust,  we  might  have  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  plea;  but  we  must  fairly  confess,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  this  suspension  of  all  criticism  till  the 
appearance  of  the  remainder  of  this  dramatic  fabric,  is  totally 
out  of  the  question.  Hernani  itself  seems  to  us  as  perfect  as  it 
is  ever  likely  to  be,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  any  reflected  glories 
are  to  be  shed  back  upon  it  from  the  completion  of  the  other 
dramas,  the  advent  of  which  is  thus  darkly  indicated. 

The  play  carries  us  back  to  Saragossa,  and  the  era  which  M. 
Hugo  has  assigned  to  its  events  is  that  of  15  J9*  It  is  night;  a 
light  is  burning  in  the  bed-chamber  of  Doiia  Sol ;  a  duenna 
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enters  with  stealthy  step ;  a  knocking  it  heard  at  a  secret  door,—* 
she  hurries  to  open  it;  a  cavalier  forces  bis  way  into  the  apart*- 
ment»  and  grasping  the  terrified  duenna  by  the  arm,  orders  her, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  conceal  him  in  the  apio'tmenty  that  be  may 
witness  the  intended  interview  between  her  mistress  and  the  ex* 
pec  ted  Hernani.  Scarcely  is  he  concealed  when  Donna  Sol  enters, 
and  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  her  mysteriou3  lover, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  mountaineer  of  Arragon.  The 
dialogue  of  this  scene,  broken  and  natural,  reveals  to  us  that 
Hernani  (though  he  alludes  darkly  to  bis  former  possession  of 
rank  and  property,)  is  now  a  proscribed  baadi^  oommandiog  a 
mountain  horde  among  the  fastnesses  of  Catalonia;  bot  that« 
poor  and  proscribed  as  he  is,  he  is  dearer  to  Donna  Sol,  than  the 
renowned  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva,  her  unck,  to  whom  the  king 
has  destined  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  soothes  with  tenderaess 
the  impetuosity  and  jealousy  of  Hernani,  and  announces  ber 
resolution  to  follow  him,  whatever  might  be  liis  fate, — to  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  scaffold. 

We  go  to-morrow: 

Hernani,  blame  me  not  for  this  my  boldness. 

Art  thou  mine  evil  genius  or  mine  angel  ? 

I  know  not,  but  I  am  thy  slave.    Now  hear  me. 

Go  where  thou  wilt,  I  follow  thee.    Remain, 

And  I  remain.     Why  do  I  thus )     I  know  not. 

I  feel  that  I  must  sec  thee.     See  thee  still — 

See  thee  for  ever.     When  thy  footstep  dies. 

It  is  as  if  my  heart  no  more  would  beat ; 

When  thou  art  gone,  I  am  absent  from  myself : 

But  when  the  footstep  which  I  love  and  long  for 

Strikes  on  my  ear  again — ^then  I  remember 

I  live,  and  feel  my  sonl  return  to  me." 
Moved  by  her  devoted  affection,  Hernani  is  about  to  unfold 
to  ber  his  real  rank,  when  the  disclosure  is  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  stranger  from  his  concealnient.  His 
cool  familiarity,  and  the  gallantry  with  which  he  addresses  Dooaa 
Sol,  are  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  mountaineer  of 
Arragon.  Swords  are  drawn,  and  a  combat  is  on  the  point  of 
ensuing,  when  a  new  embarrassment  arises  from  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  third  admirer  of  the  heroine,  in  the  person  of  her 
uncle,  old  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva.  The  fiery  old  man  bursts  out 
into  a  torrent  of  eloquent  abuse  against  these  intruders  into  the 
apartment  of  his  niece,  but  to  his  surprise,  the  stranger  steps 
forward  and  announces  himself  as  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  come 
to  confer  with  the  duke,  in  regard  to  his  claims  on  the  empire, 
now  vaczfnt  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  and 
Hernani  as  an  officer  of  his  suite  ;  with  some  difficulty,  the  oM 
nobleman  accepts  this  explanation,  and  the  retreat  of  Hernani  is 
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thus  covered.  He  goes,  however,  with  new  cause  of  hatred 
against  Charles ;  his  father  had  been  pat  to  death  b)r  the  late 
king,  and  now  the  son  comes  to  interpose  his  hateful  gallantries 
between  himself  and  Donna  Sol.  His  heart  wavering  between 
love  and  vengeance,  now  throws  itself  with  its  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  latter.  Charles,  the  son  of  his  father's  mur- 
derer, the  rival  of  his  own  love,  it  is  resolved  must  die. 

Act  H. — Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  last  scene.  Donna  Sol 
has  found  an  opportunity  of  concerting  with  Hernani  the  plan 
of  their  escape  next  night.  Again,  however,  their  interview  is 
interrupted  by  the  interference  of  Charles.  He  watches  under 
her  window  until  light  after  li^ht  is  extinguished,  and  when  at 
last  the  trembling  fair  descends  into  the  court,  she  fi«ds  herself 
in  the  grasp  of  the  king,  instead  of  the  embrace  of  her  lover.  He 
offers  her  his  crown,  the  imperial  diadem — every  thing—  but  in 
vain;  he  reproaches  her  witn  her  attachment  to  a  proscribed 
bandit;  he  threatens  at  last  to  have  her  carried  off  by  his  guard. 
Suddenly,  Hernani  appears  behind  him ;  Donna  Sol  rushes  into 
his  arms ;  and  the  bandit^  fixing  hk  sparkling  eyes  upon  the  king,  re- 
proaches him  with  his  base  attempt.  In  the  midst  of  this  trying 
scene  the  king  does  not  falter ;  he  preserves  a  calm  provdiing  air  of 
royal  superiority,  be  refuses  to  fight  with  Hernani,  who  calls  upon 
him  to  defend  himself;  he  will  not  stilly  his  royal  sword  by 
crossing  it  with  that  of  a  robber. 

*'  Hernani.    {Seizing  hU  arm.) 
Knowest  thou  what  hand  it  is  that  grasps  thine  arm  ? 
Listen, — I  say — Thy  father  killed  wiy  father. 
I  hate  thee.    Fame  and  fortune  thoa  bast  taken 
From  me.    I  hate  thee.    We  both  love  one  object. 
I  hate  thee  for  it— in  my  soul  I  hate  thee. 

Charles. 
Sir!- 

Hernani. 
Yet  this  evening  all  my  hate  bad  fled, 
I  sought  but  her — and  here,  O  heaven,  I  find  thee  ! 
Don  Carlos,  thou  art  fallen  in  thine  own  snare — 
No  flight,  no  help ; — 1  have  thee — I  enclasp  thee. 
Alone,  surrounded  by  embittered  foes. 
What  wilt  thou  do? 

Charles. 

Away !  I'll  not  be  questioned. 
Hernani. 
Thou  sbalt  not  fall  obscurely  in  the  dark. 
My  long-sought  vengeance  must  not  thus  escape  me. 
No  arm  shall  touch  thee  but  mine  own. 

(Draws  his  sword.) 
Defend  thyself! 

Ii2 
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Charles-   (Proudly,) 
I  am  the  king — thy  master. 
Strike — but  no  fighting. 

Hbunani. 
Recollect,  my  lord. 
Thy  sword  but  yesterday  eacountered  mine. 

CHABLSa. 

Yes  !  tken  it  might  be.    Then,  I  knew  thee  not. 
Nor  thou  my  title. — But  to-day,  companion. 
Thou  know'st  roe,  what  I  am— and  I  know  thee. 

Hbbnani. 
Perhaps. 

Charles. 
No  fighting. —Stab  and  make  an  end ! 

UlSRNANI. 

'fhink'st  thou  that  any  names  with  us  are  sacred  > 
Wilt  thou  defend  thyself? 

Charles. 
No.  Stab— I  say. 
(Hajiani  draaa  hack.  Charles  fixes  on  him  an  eagle  gltuKe.) 
What !  then,  vile  robbers,  did  ye  think  your  bands 
Might  swarm  at  will,  unpunished,  thro'  my  town. 
And  dyed  in  blood,  and  murder-laden,  still 
Might,  play  the  mock-magnanimous  with  us  } 
That  we  should  deign — we,  your  deluded  victims. 
To  cross  our  swords  against  a  robber*s  dagger  ? 
No*— crime  is  with  you — her6  and  every  where — 
We  fight  not  with  the  vile. — Strike— we  await  thee." 

Heniani,  melancholy  and  pensive,  clasps  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
for  a  few  moments ;  then  turns  suddenly  towards  the  king,  and 
breaks  the  blade  on  the  pavement. 

"  Begone. 
(The  king  turns  half  round  to  him  and  regards  him  toith  disdain.  J 
We'll  meet,  in  better  time." 

Charles  departs.  Donna  Sol  conjures  her  lover  to  take  her 
with  him;  but  the  near  prospect  of  the  danger  to  which  she 
would  l>e  exposed  from  the  pursuit  and  vengeance  of  the  king, 
oppresses  the  mind  of  Hernaui,  and  he  struggles  against  her  re- 
solution. Overpowered  by  her  pathetic  pleading,  he  is  on  the 
point  of  yielding ;  when  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell  of  Saragossa, 
the  cry  of  approaching  voices,  and  the  glare  of  torches,  announce 
to  the  lovers  that  the  parting  threat  of  Charles  was  not  an  idle 
one.  Hernani  must  fly,  and  that  instantly, — he  kisses  the  fore* 
head  of  Donna  Sol,  and  exclaims, — 

"  Alas  I  it  is  the  first. 
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DoNVA  Sol. 

Perchance— the  last. 
He  disappears — she  sinks  upon  the  seat. 

Act  III. — The  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  night  are  gone. 
We  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  of  Sylva^  hung  round  with  the 
portraits  of  its  warlike  possessors.  Donna  Sol,  dressed  in  white, 
IS  seated  near  a  table;  beside  her  stands  the  old  Duke  Ruy 
Gomez,  in  a  dress,  the  magnificence  of  which  announces  the 
approaching  nuptial  ceremony.  He  congratulates  himself  that 
in  an  hour  her  hand  will  be  his ;  he  intreats  her  to  forgive  his 
violence,  his  suspicions,  on  finding  Hernani  and  the  king  in  her 
apartment,  he  pleads  the  fears^  the  jealousies,  the  anxieties  of  age, 
while  under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering  passion.  A  touch- 
ing and  mournful  eloquence  pervades  his  impetuous  apology. 
''  '  Oh  !  mockery/  (be  exclaims,) 

•  .  .  .  '  that  this  halting  love 
That  fills  the  heart  so  full  of  flame  and  transport 
Forgets  the  body  while  it  fires  the  soul ! 
If  but  a  youthftil  shepherd  cross  my  path. 
He  singing  on  his  way — I  sadly  musing, 
He  in  his  fields,  I  in  my  darksome  alleys ; 
Then  my  heart  whispers—'  O  !  ye  mouldering  towVs, 
Thou  old  and  ducal  dungeon,  O  how  gladly 
Would  I  exchange  ye,  and  my  fields  and  forests, 
Mine  ancient  name,  mine  ancient  rank — my  ruins — 
My  ancestors  with  whom  I  soon  shall  be. 
For  hu  thatched  cottage  and  his  youthful  brow ! 
His  hair  is  black — his  eyes  shone  forth  like  thine. 
Him  thou  migbt'st  look  upon,  and  say — ^fair  youth. 
Then  turn  to  me,  and  think  that  I  am  old !'  '^ . 
But  age  too,  he  reminds  her,  has  its  advantages.    The  light  and 
giddy  souls  of  the  youthful  cavaliers  of  the  court,  he  urges,  do 
not  always  harbour  "  a  love  so  fervent  as  their  words  bespeak." 
^'  Let  some  poor  maiden  love  them,  and  believe  them. 
Then  die  tor  them — they  smile.     Aye !  these  young  birds. 
With  gay  and  glittering  wings  and  amorous  song. 
Can  shed  their  love  as  lightly  as  their  plumage. 
The  old,  whose  voice  and  colours  age  has  dimmed. 
Flutter  no  more,  and  though  less  fair  are  faithful. 
When  we  love,  we  love  vM*    Are  our  steps  frail  ? 
Our  eyes  dried  up  and  withered  ? — ^Are  our  brows 
Wrinkled  ? — There  are  no  wrinkles  in  the  heart. 
Ah  !  when  the  old  man  loves,  he  should  be  spared  ; 
The  heart  is  young — tUat  bleeds  uuto  the  last. 
I  love  thee  as  a  spouse,  a  sire — and  in 
A  thousand  other  fashions,  as  we  love 
The  mom,  the  flowers,  the  overhanging  heaven ! 
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Ab  me !  when  day  by  day  I  gase  upon  tbee. 
Thy  graceful  step — iby  purely-poUsbed  brow^ 
Thine  eye*8  calm  fire, — I  feel  my  heart  leap  up. 
And  an  eternal  sunshine  bathe  my  soul ! 

DONNA  SOL. 

Aks! 

RUY  GOMEZ. 

And  think  too!     Even  the  world  admires. 

When  age,  expiring,  for  a  moment  totters 

Upon  the  marble  margin  of  the  tomb. 

To  see  a  wife— a  pure  and  dove-like  angel-^ 

Watch  o'er  him,  sooth  him,  and  endure  a  while 

llie  useless  old  man  only  fit  to  die : 

A  sacred  task,  and  worthy  of  all  honour. 

This  latest  effort  of  a  faithful  heart. 

Which  in  bis  parting  hour  consoles  the  dying, 

And,  without  loving,  wears  the  look  of  love ! 

Ah  !  thou  wilt  be  to  me  this  sheltering  angel, 

To  cheer  the  old  man's  heart — to  share  with  him 

The  burden  of  his  evil  years  ^ — a  daughter 

In  thy  respect  j — a  sister  in  thy  pity. 

DONNA  SOL, 

Thy  fate  may  be  not  to  precede  but  follow. 
My  lord !  it  is  no  reason  for  long  life 
That  we  are  young.    Alas !  I  have  seen  too  oft 
The  old  cling  fast  to  life,  the  young  go  first. 
And  the  lids  close  as  sudden  o  er  their  eyes 
As  shuts  the  gravestone  o'er  the  sepulchre.*' 
Their  interview  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who 
announces  that  a  pilgrim  at  the  gate  requests  an  asylum.    It  is 
Hernaniy  who,  escaping  alone  from  the  slaughter  of  his  com- 
panions, and  believing  Donna  Sol  faithless,  has  come  to  die  before 
her  eyes,  and  amidst  the  splendour  of  her  nuptials.     When  the 
servants  and  attendants  throng  in,  and  Ruy  Gomez,  advancing, 
offers  his  hand  to  lead  his  bride  to  the  altar,  the  pilgrim  steps 
forward,  throws  aside  his  disguise,  proclaims  his  name,  and  asks 
who  wishes  to  gain  the  thousand  Carolis  which  had  been  set  upon 
his  head.     Not  a  voice  answers,  not  a  step  moves.     He  is  the 
guest  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva;  he  has  been  promised  pro- 
tection, and  the  old  noble  reiterates  that  promise,  even  in  the 
event  of  his  being  claimed  by  the  king.     He  goes  out  to  give 
orders  to  close  the  gate.     Meanwhile  the  lovers,  who  are  left  to- 
gether, come  to  an  explanation.     Hernani  learns  that  his  mistress 
resigned  her  hand  to  her  uncle  only  from  compulsion ;  and  over- 
powered with  regret  and  shame  for  having  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes,  he  bursts  out  into  reproaches  against  himself,  and  expressions 
of  tenderness  towards  Donna  Sol.     Forgetful  of  every  thing  else. 
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locked  in  each  others  arms,  they  •tand  motionlesB^  till  surprized 
by  the  return  of  Ruy  Gomez.  His  rage  and  consternation  are 
unbounded;  he  pours  out  his  feelings  in  a  bitter  strain  of  irony; 
he  is  on  the  point  of  following  up  his  vengeance  by  his  swonl, 
when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  without  announces  the  approach  of 
the  king,  who,  havingtraced  Hemani  to  the  castle,  comes  to  de- 
mand the  fugitive.  The  mind  of  the  old  nobleman  is  agitated 
by  a  storm  of  contending  feelings.  Vengeance  calls  upon  him  to 
sacrifice  the  treacherous  rival,  who  had  twice  intruded  into  his 
castle;  hospitality  and  Castilian  honour  plead  for  his  preserva- 
tion. The  latter  prevail:  he  steps  up  to  his  own  picture, 
presses  a  secret  spnng,  and,  disclosing  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
conceals  Hemani.  Charles  enters,  surrounded  by  his  guards ; 
he  advances  slowly ;  his  right  hand  in  his  bosom, — his  left  grasp- 
ing the  hilt  of  his  sword, — his  eyes  fixed  on  the  duke,  and  lower- 
ing with  indignation.  The  silence  of  expectation  and  terror 
reigns  through  the  hall.  He  demands  his  prisoner.  The  duke 
admits  he  is  concealed  within  the  castle,  and  the  king  replies  that 
either  his  own  head  or  that  of  the  fugitive  must  fall.  The  old 
nobleman  bends  low  before  his  king,  and  tells  him  he  shall  be 
satisfied.  He  takes  his  arm, — he  leads  him  up  to  the  long  row 
of  ancestral  portraits}  which,  in  their  silent  majesty,  look  down 
upon  them  from  the  walls.  He  describes  to  the  impatient  king 
the  characters  of  the  Sylvas,  whom  they  represent, 

''  Their  pure  high  bloody  their  blazon  roll  of  glories.** 

And  at  last  pausing  before  his  own  portrait,  behind  which 
Hemani  is  concealed,  he  asks  him,  ''  if  that  catalogue  of  heroes 
is  to  be  closed  by  one  of  whom  it  shall  be  said,  that  he  treach- 
erously sold  the  head  of  his  guest."  He  offers  his  own  in  exchange ; 
but  the  king,  more  ungenerous  in  his  vengeance,  carries  off  his 
niece  as  a  hostage.  The  old  man  kneels  to  him,  and  implores 
his  pity,  but  in  vain.  His  bride  is  dragged  from  him ;  the  king 
wkh  his  cortege  depart;  the  servants  retire.  He  is  left  alone 
with  his  coocesded  guest,  and  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  his  own 
tortured  bosom.  He  unlocks  the  concealment ;  he  calls  upon 
Hemani  to  come  forth,  and  either  receive  the  death  he  merited, 
or  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  is  no  longer  worth  retaining.  In 
his  dark  recess,  Hernani  has  heard  nothing ;  but,  now  that  he 
learns  from  the  despairing  old  man  that  Donna  Sol  is  carried  off,  . 
and  in  the  power  of  Charles,  he  urges  him,  before  he  inflict  upon 
him  the  death  he  courts,  to  join  him  in  his  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
victim  from  the  grasp  of  the  king.  When  that  is  done,  he  will 
place  his  life  in  his  hands.  He  attests  his  vow  by  the  head  of 
his  father.     He  places  his  hunting  born  in  his  hands,  and  adds. 
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that  be  the  bour»  the  place,  the  situation,  what  it  may,  the  duke 
hfu:  but  to  sound  tliat  horn,  and  he  is  ready  to  fulfil  his  vow. 
Gomez  clasps  his  hand,  and  calls  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors 
to  witness  the  obligation. 

Act  IV.— The  scene  is  changed  from  Saragossa  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  Charles,  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen  engrossed 
only  by  love,  and  running  the  usual  course  of  adventures  of  the 
Capa  y  Espada,  is  now  to  appear  in  the  new  character  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  empire.  The  electors  are  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  the  claims  of  Charles  and  his  rivals,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
.Francis  the  First.  A  single  cannon  shot  is  to  announce  the 
election,  if  the  choice  fall  on  Saxony ;  two  for  France,  three  for 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  opening  scene  unfolds  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  against  Charles,  into  which  Hemani  and 
the  Duke  de  Sylva,  following  out  their  concert  of  vengeance,  have 
entered;  and  with  which  the  king  is  made  acquainted  by  his  fol- 
lower, Don  Ricardo.  Confident  in  himself,  however,  the  king 
enters  the  very  vaults  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  conspirators 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  sittings.  He  stands  before 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne ;  and,  in  a  long  monologue,  details 
his  hopes, — his  anxieties, — his  views,  as  to  his  own  situation,  and 
that  of  society  around  him,  and  glances  at  the  glorious  prospects 
that  open  to  him  with  the  possession  of  the  empire.  The  ad- 
vancing steps  of  the  conspirators  lead  him  to  enter  the  tomb; 
and,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  listens  to  their  deliberations. 
The  conspirators  draw  lots  for  the  honour  of  assassinating  him, 
and  this  bloody  prize  is  awarded,  by  chance,  to  Hernani.  Sylva 
intreats  him  to  cede  the  task  to  him  ;  he  even  offers  to  return  the 
horn,  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  vow,  and  to  acquit  him  of  hn 
obligation;  but  in  vain.  While  the  conspirators  raise  their 
swords  in  token  of  their  resolution  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Charles,  should  Hernani  fall,  the  distant  sound  of  a  cannon 
shot  is  heard.  The  gate  of  Charlemagne's  tomb  is  half  opened, 
and  Charles  is  seen  listening,  and  pale  with  anxiety.  A  second 
shot  is  heard, — a  third.  He  throws  open  the  door  of  the  tomb, 
and,  standing  motionless  upon  the  threshold,  exclaims, — 
*'  Move  farther  off,  my  friends,  the  emperor  hears  ye  !'* 

The  conspirators,  half-thinking  that  the  voice  of  Charlemagne 
himself  had  addressed  them,  quench  their  lights ;  but  the  mo- 
mentary darkness  of  the  vault  is  dispelled  by  the  brighter  lustre 
of  a  thousand  torches,  which,  at  the  signal  of  Charles,  arise  on 
all  sides;  while  soldiers,  arquebusiers,  nobles,  and,  lastly,  the 
whole  train  of  electors,  throng  in  to  do  homage  to  the  new  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  be  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators ;  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  cannoi 
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descend  to  die  crowd ;  he  directs  die  guards  to  arrest  none  be- 
neath the  rank  of  a  count.  Donna  Sol,  who,  by  the  order  of  the 
new  emperor,  had  been  conducted  thither,  exclaims,  pointing  to 
Hemani, ''  He  is  saved."  But  it  is  not  so.  He  separates  him- 
self from  the  groupe  of  the  conspirators,  and  claims  admission 
into  the  circle  of  death,  as  John  of  Arragon,  Duke  of  Segovia 
and  Cordova,  Marquis  of  Monroy,  Count  Albutera,  and  lord  of 
places,  whose  very  names  are  too  long  to  enumerate.  He  covers 
his  head  as  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  takes  his  place  among  his 
brethren.  The  distracted  Donna  Sol  throws  herself  at  the  em- 
peror's feet  to  i^lead  for  him*  "  Spare  him,"  she  exclaims ;  ''  I 
love  him !  He  is  mine,  as  the  empire  is  yours."  The  emperor 
looks  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  replies. 
''  Rise  Duchess  of  Segovia,  Countess  Albutera,  Marchioness 
Monroy, — What  other  names,  Don  Juan?"  Overpowered  by 
surprise,  Hernani  flings  away  his  dagger,  and  with  it  his  hatred, 
and  rushes  into  the  arms  of  Donna  Sol.  All  is  joy,  except  in 
the  heart  of  Ruy  Gomez.  The  happiness  of  Hernani  is  the  seal 
of  his  misery, — and  while  the  crowd  are  hailing  with  shouts  the 
elevation  of  the  new  emperor,  he  alone  preserves  a  mournful  and 
ominous  silence. 

Act  V. — It  is  night.  Saragossa  is  blazing  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  nuptials  of  Don  Juan  of  Arragon  and  Donna  Sol. 
On  a  splendid  terrace  of  the  palace,  a  gay  crowd  are  awaiting 
their  appearance,  amidst  the  sounds  of  voluptuous  music,  the 
lustre  of  variegated  lamps,  and  the  murmur  of  dashing  fountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivity,  a  solitary  mask  clad  in  black,  crosses 
the  scene,  and  disappears  in  the  garden.  The  newly  united  pair 
enter  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends.  The  crowd 
disperses,  and  they  are  left  alone.  Donna  Sol  addresses  her  hus- 
band by  the  name  of  Hernani,  that  name  by  which  she  had  known 
him  in  the  infancy  of  their  love.  But  he  wishes  to  banish  the  re- 
membrances connected  with  it ;  for  he  is  now  once  more  Don 
Juan,  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  husband  of  Donna  Sol. 

Hernani. 
Wherefore  should  I  reassume 
The  rags  which,  entering  at  the  gate,  I  left  ? 
I  turn  again  unto  my  mourniog  palace. 
And  lo  !  an  angel  greets  me  on  the  threshold : 
I  enter,  I  rebuUd  its  broken  columns. 
Relume  its  fires,  re-open  its  closed  casements. 
Root  up  the  grass  that  in  the  court  had  gathered ; 
And  all  around  is  joy,  enchantment,  love  ! 
Restore  my  towers,  my  battlements,  my  vassals. 
My  plume,  my  seat  amidst  Castile's  high  council. 
For  roe  my  bashful  blushing  bride'—then  leave  us 
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Together — wad  the  pMl  k  m  a  dream. 
Nought  have  I  teen,  or  heard,  or  done.     I  wipe 
All  these  awaj,  I  reoommenoe  existeooe. 
Wisdom  or  madness  be  it — ^Thou  art  mine. 
I  love  thee — and  thou  art  my  good,  my  all. 

DoNKA  Sol,  (examining  his  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  J 
How  this  dark  velvet  with  the  collar  suits. 

Hbrnani. 
You  saw  the  king  before  with  such  a  one. 

Donna  Sol. 
I  did  not  see  it.    I  saw  none  but  thee. 
Tis  not  Ae  velvet,  nor  the  satin  neither ; 
It  is  the  neck  that  so  adonis  the  gold. 

(Pomimg  to  the  b(dmtrmde.J 
Come,  look,  my  lord,  a  moment  on  the  night. 
The  hour  to  see  and  taste  of  Nature*8  beauties. 
AH  quenched*— the  lights — the  music  of  the  feast — 
All  gone,  but  night  and  us.     O  !  happiness ! 
Do  you  not  feel  with  me,  that  o'er  our  heads 
Even  drowsy  Nature  keeps  an  amorous  watch. 
The  heaven  is  calm  and  doudless  as  ourselves. 
The  air  comes  laden  with  the  rose's  breath. 
The  fires  are  down,  the  noise  hath  ceased.     AlPs  quiet. 
Even  while  we  sneak  the  moon  hath  climbed  the  horizon ; 
Its  trembling  light — thy  voice  which  trembles  too, 
Both  sink  so  deep  into  my  heart  together, 
That  at  this  moment  I  could  wish  to  die. 

Hbbnani. 
Ah  !  who  could  hear  that  voice  and  not  forget ! — 
Its  tones  are  like  the  songs  which  spirits  sing. 

Donna  Sol. 
This  silence  is  too  dark,  this  calm  too  deep  j 
I'd  have  some  star  to  sparkle  through  the  gloom  -, 
Some  voice  of  night,  delicions,  soul-subduing, 

Awake  at  once,  and  sing 

Hbrnani  (emt^Mg,) 
O,  fickle  one ! 
Who  even  now  forsook  the  light  and  song ! 

Donna  Sol. 
Oh !  true,  the  dance.    But  then  a  bird  V  the  fields, 
A  nightingale  that  in  the  shadow  sings. 
Some  far  off  fiute ! — for  music  is  divine — 
Attunes  the  soul,  and,  like  angelic  choirs, 
Awakes  a  thousand  echoes  in  the  heart. 
Oh !  that  were  charming ! 

{The  distant  sound  of  a  ham  is  heard  in  the  shade.) 
Heavens !  my  wish  is  granted. 
Hbbnani  (shuddermgt  and  aside,) 
Ah !  wretched  one ! 
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This  placid  iDtroduction,  it  may  be  anticipated,  is  followed  by 
a  terrible  scene.  Hernani  has  recognized  but  too  truly  the  notes 
of  that  terrible  horn,  which,  like  that  blown  by  the  expiring  Or- 
lando in  Roncesvalles,  is  the  herald  of  death.  It  is  the  wretched 
Ruy  Gomez,  now  converted  into  a  savage  by  jealousy  and  despair, 
who  comes  thus  to  turn  a  bridal  to  a  sacrifice,  and  to  claim  the 
forfeit  of  his.  bond  from  his  victim.  Shuddering,  he  obeys  the 
mandate ;  he  detaches  himself  from  his  wife,  to  whom  his  wild 
and  incoherent  expressions  have  already  communicated  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  and  rushes  into  the  garden  to  seek  his  tor- 
mentor. In  a  sepukbral  voice,  Gomez  repeats  to  him  the  words 
of  his  vow,  and  claims  its  fulfilment,  offering  to  him  the  choice  of 
poison  or  the  dagger.  A  calmness,  more  frightful  than  violence, 
pervades  his  movements,  and  announces  his  fixed  determination. 
*"  Shall  we  pray?"  he  asks,  as  he  delivers  over  to  Hernani  the 
poison  which  he  had  selected.  The  wretched  Hernani  implores 
but  for  one  day's  delay ;  he  protests  that  he  will  not  yield  his  life, 
that  he  will  break  through  nis  fetters.  Gomez  receives  this  an- 
nouncement with  the  same  coolness.    I  thought  so,  he  observes. 

It  is  well. 
What  was  it,  thou  bast  sworn  by,  after  all  ? 
Why  !— Nothing  !— Only  by  tby  father's  bead. 
And,  why  should  youth  be  bound  by  such  a  vow  ? 

Hebkani. 
My  father  ! — ^Ah  !  ray  father ! — My  brain  turns ! 

Ruy  Gomez. 
Why  so  ?— 'Tis  but  one  treason, — one  slight  perjury. 

Hernani  seizes  the  phial, — he  is  about  to  swallow  its  contents, 
when  Donna  Sol  rushes  in,  and  learns  from  the  lips  of  Gomez 
the  terrible  truth.  Tears,  entreaties  are  wasted  in  vain  upon  the 
savage  old  man.  At  last,  seizing  an  opportunity,  she  wrests  the 
poison  from  Hernani, — drinks  from  the  phial,  and  delivers  the  re- 
mainder to  her  husband.  He  drinks, — and,  seating  themselves 
by  each  other's  side,  they  await  the  deadly  operation  of  the 
poison,  while  the  duke,  like  an  incarnation  of  evil,  stands  by — 
still,  quiet,  and  motionless,  both  in  body  and  soul.  Gradually, 
their  strength  decays. 

Hebkani  (with  a  voice  becoming  gradwUfy  weaker.) 

All  grows  dark.    Feel'st  thou 
Much  pain  ? 

Donna  Sol  (witk  the  smne  feeble  voice,) 
Not  now — my  love !  'tis  nothing  now. 

Hbbnani. 
Se'eft  tbou  yon  fires  that  shoot  along  the  gloom  ? 
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DoNsf  A  Sol. 
Not  yet. 

Hkrnani  (wUkasigk.) 
Seeihrnl-^CHefaiU.) 
RuY  Goif Bi  (Ijfimg  1^  kia  head  wkkk  kas  fallen  hack. J 
Dead! 

Donna  Sol  (rmsmg  hendfhalf  vpj. 

No,  not  deadj — ^but  sleeping ! 
He  sleeps  ! — He  is  the  husband  of  my  love  ; — 
This  is  our  bridal  night, — ^here  is  our  couch ; — 

(her  roicc  nakiag.J 
Awake  him  not !  I  say,  Duke  of  Mendoca, 
For  he  is  weary. — (turmng  the  body  ofHemamJ 

Turn  to  me  my  love. — 
Nearer — still  nearer. — (Dies.) 

Don  Rut  Qoumz. 
Dead  !— Oh  !  I  am  damned  l-^-fHe  hUU  himieff.) 

With  this  energetic  observation  the  tragedy  ends;  and  the 
reader  will  already  be  enabled,  we  think,  to  anticipate,  from  the 
preceding  analysis  of  its  contents,  that  it  is  one  which,  while  it 
sparkles  with  poetical  beauties,  both  of  situation  and  expression, 
is  very  far  indeed  from  realizing  that  ideal  of  a  French  tragedy, 
which  we  have  sketched  in  the  outset.  The  study  of  Spanish 
History  and  Poetry,  and  the  inspiration  of  Calderon  and  the  Ro- 
mancero  General  have,  indeed,  enabled  the  author  to  spread  over 
the  still  life  of  his  play,  and  over  some  of  the  lesser  shades  of 
character,  a  Spanish  colouring;  the  principle  of  Castilian  ho- 
nour, which  seems  to  be  the  hmge  upon  which  the  piece  turns, 
is  exhibited  in  striking  and  varied  lights;  and  the  details  of  man- 
ners seem  accurately  and  naturally  filled  up.  But  the  play,  we 
fear,  errs  grievously  against  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ;— 
the  laws  of  historical  truth,  and  of  universal  nature. 

The  character  of  Charies  the  Vth.,  as  exhibited  in  this  drama, 
revolts  against  all  our  recollections  of  the  past,  and  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  probable.  We  shall  even  concede  to  the  author, 
that  the  future  emperor  might,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  have  been 
an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  that,  with  the  characteristic  love  of 
adventure  which  distinguished  the  Spanish  court,  he  may  even 
have  sometimes  been  placed  in  situations  analogous  to  that  in 
which  he  is  represented  in  the  first  act.  But  even  if  this  were 
true,  would  this  be  the  point  of  view  in  which  a  judicious  poet 
would  exhibit  himi-^  We  formerly  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  allud- 
ing to  Manzoni's  new  version  of  the  character  of  Charlemagne, 
that  there  is  a  traditional  truth,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
^^^iQust  be  adhered  to  even  more  literally  than  historical  truth  itself^ 
All  Manzoni's  authorities  could  not  persuade  us  of  the  tru^ 
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[  the  picture  of  Charlemagne  as  a  cold,  calculating,  political,  and 
domestic  tyrant.      All  the  ingenuity  of  Walpole  could  not  re- 
'  concile  us  to  a  virtuous  Richard  III ;  nor  the  chronicle  of  Ayala 
satisfy  us  that  the  grave,  cold,  and  sombre  Charles  V.  could  ever 
be  the  reckless  adventurer  which  he  is  represented  through  the 
three  first  acts  of  Hernani.     Charles  is  known  to  the  world  only 
under  the  former  aspect.     And  the  imagination  refuses  to  con- 
sider him  under  another. 
A      But  the  character  seems  not  less  objectionable  in  general  truth 
-  and  consistency,  than  in  historical  fidelity.     If  the   light  and 
,  frivolous  adventurer  could  graduate  into  die  ambitious  and  cau- 
!  tions  politician,  at  least  the  steps  would  be  obvious,  and  the  rea- 
'  sons  of  the  chanse    satisfactory    and  palpable.      But  in  the 
Charles  of  Victor  Hugo,  these  inconsistent  Qualities  are  made  to 
exist  at  the  same  moment;  the  monarch,  who  is  risking  his  life 
in  a  midnight  love  adventure,  is  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  empire ;  struggling  for  that  eminence 
>  which  he  himself  describes  as  the  possession  of  half  the  world. 
M.  Hugo  may  assure  himself  that  not  even  in  the  wide  circuit  of 
^    the  romantic,  far  less  within  the  confines  of  nature,  is  there  room 
at  once  in  the  heart  for  two  such  passions.  \  And  by  what  mighty 
^  magic  does  the  lover  of  the  three  first  acts  resigti  his  cherished 
passion  in  the  fourth? 

Don  Cahlos. 
Eteios  toi,  cceur  jeune  et  plein  de  flamme  \ 
Laisse  regiier  1'  esprit  que  lone  temps  tu  tronblas. 
Tes  amours  desormais,  tes  mattresses,  helas ! 
C'est  r  Allemagne,  c*est  la  France,  c*est  I'Espagne. 

"  All  his  fond  love  thus  does  he  blow  to  heaven ;"  not  because 
he  feels  for  the  first  time  the  spur  of  ambition,  or  luxuriates  in 
the  first  visions  of  empire,  for  these  had  been  familiar  to  him  at 
the  moment  when  be  risked  his  life  beneath  the  balcony  of 
Donna  Sol ;  but  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  produce 
a  coap'de-theatre,  and  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators, 
which  had  been  following  the  disastrous  current  of  Hernani's  fate, 
with  a  more  sudden  and  forcible  revulsion^  into  the  channel  of 
joy.  Of  the  similar  abandonment  of  his  vindictive  feelings  against 
Hernani,  against  whom  he  had  poured  out  such  threats  of  future 
venseance,  we  need  say  nothing.  Perhaps  we  may  conceive  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  could  not  but  remember  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  at  least  we  think  the  change  of  feel- 
ing might  have  been  prefaced  by  some  incident  more  likely  to 
awaken  his  generous  feelings,  than  detecting  in  the  hand  of  Her- 
napi  the  v^ry  dagger  which  was  intended  for  his  murder. 
/  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  M.  Hugo  thought  that  inconsis- 
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{    tency  in  one  character  migiit  be  palluited  by  a  greater  inooona** 

tency  in  another,  aa  some  painters  relieve  one  abadow  agaioat 

\    aiiodier  still  darker.    Eiae,  how  are  we  to  accoont  for  tboae  com* 

\  tradictions  which  deform  the  characters  of  Hefnaoi  and  Ruy 

Gomes;  how  exptain  the  process  by  which  the  longndieririiedl  ven*^ 

geance  of  the  former  is  cast  from  htm,  like  a  worn-oot  mantle,  at 

a  word  from  the  emperor;  or  the  latter  suddenly  converted  from 

a  warm-hearted,  impetuousi  honourable  nobleman,  into  a  odd  and 

r    remorsaksa  monstar;    Doubtless,  hatred  may  yield  to  generosity; 

j    but  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  his  father  and  himself;  his  vowa 

^  of  vengeance,  so  often  and  even  so  unnecessarily  repeated,  attested 

by  oaths,  recalled  to  his  recollection  by  fresh  taunts  and  owtragea, 

can  hardly  be  conceived  aa  so  suddenly  effaced  from  Heruani's 

mind  even  by  the  theatiical  clemency  of  Charles.    Still  less  can 

the  character  of  Ruy  Oomez  be  explained  upon  any  consiatent 

^1^   principle;  it  is  a  "  formless  infinite"  of  contending  qualities.  The 

^^  conversion  of  the  lively,  talkative  and  apparendy  kiDd-hearted 

nobleman  into  the  brutal  fiend,  reminds  us  of  noting  but  some 

scene  in  a  pantomime,  where  Pantaloon  sinks  suddenly,  and  all  at 

once  die  devil  rises  in  his  stead. 

If  therefore  any  character  in  the  drama  has  any  pretension  to 
consistency  it  must  be  that  of  Donna  Sol;  and  here  something  Uke 
unity  has  been  preserved.  Some  critics  in  France  have  incieed 
found  fault  with  the  poet  as  a  litde  too  dreary  and  unimpaasioned 
on  one  or  two  occaaions,  when  the  burning  blood  of  the  soudi 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  more  on  fire;  but  on  die 
whole  we  see  little  m  the  part  to  object  to,  except  that  it  has  not 
importance  enough  to  overshadow  the  defects  of  the  others. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room,  even  if  we  vrere  inclined,  to 
enter  into  minute  criticism  of  this  drama.  The  dicdon,  which 
has  been  clamorously  applauded  and  condemned  in  France, 
seems  to  us  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary  style  of  die 
French  school.  The  awkward  or  harsh  lines,  the  occasional 
coarseness  ot  expression,  which  are  so  easily  laid  hold  of  and 
remembered,  might  with  the  labour  of  a  few  hours  be  effiiced, 
while  there  would  remain  a  vast  preponderance  of  passage^, 
finely  conceived,  and  expressed  in  a  language  and  versification  in 
a  high  degree  nervous,  pliant,  and  poeUcal.  Of  the  beauties 
of  the  calmer  parts  of  the  play  some  of  the  short  specimens  we 
have  already  extracted  will  give  an  idea ;  in  matiy  others  of  a 
more  passionate  character,  there  ia  a  rapidity  and  condensation, 
a  laconic  brevity  of  expression,  which  approachea  to  the  sub- 
I  lime.  In  fine,  we  cannot  better  compare  M.  Hugo's  drama  tlNMi 
•  to  one  of  those  gothic  castles,  amidst  which  he  baa  placed  bfa 
scenes;  it  is  vast  and  striking  from  the  magnitude  of  its  outKnel 
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vmried  from  Ike  accinnuladoifii  of  materials  it  contains*  poweifttl  i 
from  the  wild  strength  which  has  been  employed*  or  rather  wasted  I 
in  its  conatmction;  but»  like  it*  incoherent  in  its  plan*  and  mixed  \  < 
in  its  architecture;  with  pillars  where  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  \  ^ 
connection  between  the  capital  and  the  base*  dhapeless  chambers*    \ 
where  meanness  sits  side  by  side  with  magnific^ice*  and  dark  and    \ 
winding  passages*  which  terminate  after  all  in  a  prospect  ot  a    .' 
dead  wall*  or  an  empty  court  yard. 


-Art.  VII. — 1.  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Restauration.  Par 
Charles  Lacretelle.     Paris.     18^9-30.     3  vols.     8vo. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Revolutiofi  de  1B30*  et  des  nouvelles  Barricades, 
Ouvrage  presente  au  Roi.  Par  F.  Rossignol  et  J.  Pharaon. 
Paris.     J  830,     8vo. 

3.  CaMt$e$  et  Comequemes  de$  6vhiemeni$  du  mow  de  Juilkt,  1830. 
Par  J.  Fiiv^.     Paris.     18S0.     8vo. 

Whbn  we  last  addressed  our  readers,  a  great  struggle  was  going 
on  in  France  between  the  King,  hi»  ministers*  the  court  and  the 
church*  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  De^ 
puties*  backed  by  the  city  of  Parts  and  a  large  part  of  the  popu«> 
Jation  of  France*  on  the  other.  The  creation  and  hostile  position 
of  these  two  parties,  their  various  feelings*  injjuries,  complaints* 
expectations*  and  designs,  bad  arisen  from  a  series  of  events*  some 
ordinary*  some  extraordinary,  which  must  be  so  familiar  to  all 
atndents  of  modern  history*  or  even  of  newspapers*  that  a  slight 
outline  of  the  chief  facts  will  at  once  recall  the  whole  picture* 
with  its  minuter  shades  and  details,  to  the  reader's  memory. 
When  the  Allies  had  driven  away  Napoleon  ftom  Parts*  and 
seated  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
Co  conceive  a  more  difficult  task  than  was  cast  upon  the  new 
ruler.  Louis  XVIII.  was  an  old  and  infirm  man*  he  had  been 
for  many  years  an  exile  from  his  own  country;  and  while  he 
granted  and  maintained  his  constitutional  Charter,  his  mind  natn- 
rally*  and  almost  necessarily*  recurred  to  the  system  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  After  the  events 
of  the  hundred  days*  it  was  impossible  that  any  cordiality  or 
mutual  confidence  could  exist  between  the  king  and  his  subjects. 
Without*  therefore*  being  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times*  or 
bigoted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  be  was  compelled,  or  thought 
himself  compelled*  among  the  many  parties  and  indiriduals 
M'hom  he  successively  etliployed*  to  restrict  himself  to  persons 
i^ho  professed  strong  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  throne  and 
the  Bourbon  dynasty*  and  who  would  not  stickle  st  curbing  the 
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yress  and  reslrainitig  indindaal  liberty  by  the  strong  arm  oi 
|K>wer.  In  this  manner  no  administration  could,  during  his  reign, 
be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  or  comprehend  any  shade  of  libml 
opinions.  Hence,  although  the  Charter  emanated  from  die 
Crown,  it  was  impossible  that  either  the  King  or  his  ministers 
could  be  animated  with  its  spirit;  and,  however  good  might  ha^e 
been  die  intentions  of  the  monardi,  it  could  not  fiial  that  his 
own  act  should  be  considered  rather  as  a  restriction  which 
hampered  his  free  will, — an  entail  which,  as  it  could  not  be 
cut  off,  was  to  be  interpreted  strictly, — than  a  fundamental 
law,  which,  while  it  gave  much»  and  promised  more,  was  to  supply 
its  own  oipissions  by  the  plain  announcement  of  its  intent,  and 
to  be  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  very  spirit  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  enlightened  moderation  to  which  it  would  itself 
give  birth.  Nor  were  the  minds  of  the  people  much  better  pie- 
pared  to  receive  this  gift  than  the  King  was  fitted  to  grant  it.  Two 
great  effects  had  been  produced  by  the  domination  of  Napoleon, 
and  survived  its  downfal.  His  despotism  had  untaught  the  older 
men  the  few  elementary  lessons  of  liberty  which  they  had  learnt 
under  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  had  habituated  those  of  younger  years  whom  hb  wars 
had  spared  to  one  of  the  most  absolute  and  unmixed  forma  of  mo- 
narchical tyranny  which  history  records.  His  conquests  abroad, 
his  splendid  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at  home,  had  attached 
to  his  name  much  admiration  and  regard  in  all,  and  especially  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  though  these  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  his  government  Hence,  at  the  restoration  of  Louis  XV  HI. 
and  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  a  large  part  of  the  nation  were 
disaffected  to  the  government,  as  being  new  and  strange ;  as  beii^ 
guided  by  a  Bourbon;  as  not  being  guided  by  a  Bonaparte;  as 
being  devoid  of  military  splendour  and  power; — and  a  free  consti- 
tution was  launched  among  a  people  of  which  a  great  portion  knew 
not  even  the  idea,  much  less  the  forms  of  liberty.  Hie  most 
sanguine  mind  might  not  have  expected  that  the  seed  sown  in 
such  soil  as  tliis  would  quicken  and  thrive :  there  was  every  thing 
to  be  done,  little  to  be  hoped.  But  the  Frencli  were  weary  of 
civil  and  foreign  contests :  though  they  did  not  hail  their  Charles 
the  Second  with  hymns  of  ioy,  and  liken  his  commg  to  the  golden 
age  and  the  millennium,  they  subsided  peaceably  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  willingly  entered  on  the  new  career  of  a 
constitutional  government.  Although  Louis  XVIII.  was  not, 
in  any  one  respect,  a  remarkable  man ;  though  in  the  many  trying 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  on  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  been  so  providentially  restored,  he  showed  no  striking 
heroism,  or  magnanimity,  or  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of   a 
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ruler;  still  he  ise^lided.to  re$pe<t  for  Im.  vegatke  m^nlt^^  % 
bb  ftdroitne99  in  p\%ying  viith  poliucul  parties,  and  avc^idiiig  al 
.dan\gefous  e^^tretues,  the  govemtnetit  went  od  without  any 
serious  disturhance  or  stretdi  of  power;  and  the  nation  was 
.rapidly  learning  to  appreciate  the  system  of  free  instiitutionsNvhich 
it  enjoyed.  If  in  his  later  years,  the  court-party  gained  a  greater' 
ascendancy  over  his  mind,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
ieebleneas  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the;  natural  fallacy  by 
which  a  dying  man  is  led  to  confound  the  good  of  religion.  wiA 
the  interests  of  the  clergy. 

After  all  that.ha8  been  said  of  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Enf^ 

lish  history  from  16^  to  1688,  and  the  French  history  between  the 

.two  revolutions*  it  must  be  owned  that  the  parallel  between  .the 

reigns  of  the  two  restored  monarchs  is  far  from  exact.  To  compare 

Louis  XVIII.  with  Charles  II.,  either  in  his  private  or  public  life^ 

vQuld  be  the  grossest  injustice ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  charac' 

■ijer  of  the  kings  is  not  of  much  importance.    But  it  can  hardly  be 

.denied  that  the  French  nation  made,  great  strides  both  in  pobttca^ 

Unpwledge  and  pnolitical  practice,  and  that  their  moral  character  was 

much  raisedyduring^  the  reign  of  Louis  XYIII.;  whereas  the  reign 

of  Charles  II.  was  A  seasoo  of  continual  degeneracy  and  decaj^  of 

public  spirit  in  the  Elnglish  people,  who,  at  the  Revolution,  were 

very  far  from  being  unanimous  in  endeavouring  to  recover  iheliben- 

,tjes  which  they  l^dso  basely  surrendered.    The  next  step  of  the 

parallel  is  more  complete.     To  James  II.|  and   probably  to 

Charles    X.,    it   was    indifferent  whether   they   established  a 

.Roqaan  Catholic  priesthood  hy  means  of  uncontrolled  power,  or 

uncpntroUed  power  by  means  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

These  two  objects^  which  would  mutually  be  the  cAuse  and  the 

effect^  and  would,  if  attained,  sustain  and  support  each  other, 

were  identified  in  the  mind  of  the  French  no.  less  than  in  that  of 

the  English  monarch .  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Charles's 

reign  was  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Sacrilege,  which  caused  a 

general  and. deep  disgust  in  the  French  people.   It  may  peiiiaps  be 

said  that  this  was  a  trifle ;  a  measure  nekher  unjust  nor  ofjp^mve* 

But  if  in  itself  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  an  indication  it 

had  great  weight;  it  was  the  symptom  of  a  deadly  disease  whicii 

was  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  break  but.    'Whether  Ck^rkis  X* 

ascended  the  throne  with  a  .deliberate  intention  to  .invade  jthe 

constitution  established  by  his  brother^  and  whether  (as  M.  B4* 

renger  in  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  attempts  to 

show)  all  his  conduct  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  connected  series  of  at<p 

tacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  which  ended  in  the  owert  act  of 

the  fatal  25th  day  of  July,  is  a  question  which  no  revelation  has 

yet  discovered*    That  his  mind  constantly  recurred  to  the  old 
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FreiiGh  monircliy,  and  that  he  lost  no  oppoftooi^  of  exteading 
his  prarogative;  that  be  was  shocked  at  the  irreligKHia  opiaiom 
of  his  subjects,  and,  that  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  hy  his  ghostly  advisers  to  regard  the 
peopleof  France  asengaged  in  one  vast  conspiracy  against  the  altar, 
and  so  against  the  throne,  we  doubt  not.  Yet  we  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  acts  were  from  the  beginning  directed  to  one 
and  the  same  end;  that  he  had  on  ascending  the  throne  shadowed 
out  in  his  mind  the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue;  and  that 
like  a  general  in  a  campaig|n.all  his  battles  were  intended  to  open 
die  way  to  the  fortress  which  he  at  last  stormed.  We  dierefore 
think  that  in  ascribing  this  deliberate  plan  of  treason  to  Charles 
X.,  and  bringing  all  his  isolated  acts  to  bear  on  one  point, 
M.  B£renger  no  less  exceeded  the  truth  than  he  overstepped  his 
commission*  It  was  suiBcient  for  his  purpose  that  the  ordinanoes 
had  been  issued,  signed  by  the  ministers ;  his  duty  was  to  lespoti 
whether  they,  not  the  King,  could  be  impeadied :  and  in  present- 
ing a  long  criminatory  statement  against  the  King  iodividually, 
M^  those  ministers  who  preceded  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  be 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  sinned  grievously  against  proprietj 
and  justice,  even  if  his  charges  had  been  less  highly  coloured,  and 
fewer  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  pride,  and  passions,  and  pre- 
judices of  his  hearers.  M.  B£renger  has,  of  course,  full  right  to 
entertain  what  opinion  he  pleases  on  the  reign  of  Charles  X.; 
and  his  opinion  may  doubtless  be  supported  by  fair  argumeat. 
We  only  regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  an  occasioB  for 
expressing  it,  and  have  made  the  report  on  the.impeachment  of  M. 
de  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  the  vehicle  of  his  private  views  on 
modem  French  history. 

The  universal  outcry  of  indignation  and  hostility  which  buist 
from  all  parts  of  France  at  the  appointment  of  the  Polignac  ou* 
nistry  in  August  1829*  and  continued  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers  in  the  winter,  did  not  of  necessity  portend  the  defest 
of  the  King's  plans.  If  a  majority  of  the  Chambers  could  have 
been  secured,  the  clamours  of  the  people  would  have  been  disre* 
garded.  But  when  the  2AI  deputies  addressed  the  king  to  dis- 
miss the  obnoxious  ministers,  it  was  evident  that  the  Crown 
would  be  forced  to  yield,  or  would  be  worsted  in  the  conflict. 
A  ministry,  popular  with  die  nation,  may  keep  their  places  in  the 
face  of  a  majority  of  votes,  as  was  the  case  in  1 783  with  Mr.  Pitt; 
who,  by  a  dissolution,  turned  the  votes  of  the  Lower  House  in  his 
favour.  But  in  France  a  ministry  unpopular  within  the  doors  was 
doubly  unpopular  without  the  doors  of  the  chamber.  An  appeal 
to  the  nation  was  therefore  hopeless :  and  when  tried  it  only  served 
to  exasperate  the  people  and  strei^^n  their  cause.    The  day  of 
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meeting  was  fixed  for  the  Sd  of  Aiignst,  when  the  great  qnestioQ 
must  be  decided.  That  the  popular  leaders  expected  no  conces* 
sion,  that  they  were  prepared  for  a  struggle;  and  that  a  conflict  of 
no  peaceable  nature  would  have  follow^  a  second  refusal  of  the 
king  to  dismisa  his  ministers,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  What  were 
the  prospects  of  the  court  at  this  time ;  how  far  the  king  was  moved 
by  just,  and  how  far  by  unfounded  alarm,  has  not  yet  clearly  ap- 
peared. But  it  is  certain,  that  (setting  aside  all  questions  of  le- 
gality) nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  way  in  which  the 
king  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  hostile 
address  of  the  chambers,  and  allowing  his  opponents  first  to  sound 
the  trumpet  of  attack,  he  became  himself  the  aggressor  by  the 
publication  of  the  ordinances,  which  altered  the  fundamental  law 
of  elections,  and  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  flagi- 
tiousness  of  this  attempt  was  only  exceeded  by  its  folly :  how  me 
king  and  his  counsellors  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  hope 
diat  the  French  would  submit  to  such  strokes  of  power;  or  if  re- 
sistance was  made,  how  they  could  place  an  implicit  trust  in  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  is  to  us  quite  incomprehensible.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  in  the  execution  of  great  and  wicked  plans  men 
are  deserted  by  their  wonted  foresight  and  sagacity,  and  that  the 
prospect  of  vast  crimes  blinds  the  judgment  while  it  dazzles  the 
imagination. 

But  the  French  people  were  not  merely  to  be  forced,  they 
were  to  be  reasoned  rato  submission.  For  the  strange  composition 
which  accompanied  the  ordinances,  and  was  intended  to  justify  these 
edicts,  the  ministers  were  (it  seems)  indebted  to  M.  de  Chan- 
telauze :  and  truly  when  we  read  this  document  we  wonder  much 
what  could  have  been  the  qualities  which  induced  the  king  to 
desire  so  eagerly  that  M.  de  Chantelauze  should  accept  office,  and 
become  one  of  his  advisers.  A  declamation  rather  than  a  state 
paper,  abounding  with  calumny  and  exaggeration,  deficient  in 
propriety,  calmness  and  solemnity,  its  statements  are  false,  and 
reasoning  inconclusive.  If  the  palace  of  Priam  was  to  be  de- 
fended by  any  force,  at  least  it  could  not  be  saved  by  the  feeble 
and  unskilful  warrior  who  sallied  forth  to  protect  it. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  various 
evils  produced  by  a  free  press,  and  an  unrestrained  publication 
of  opinions,  and  also  of  facts;  for  one  of  the  gravest  charges 
brought  against  the  newspapers  is,  that  they  revealed  to  the 
enemy  the  details  of  the  Algerine  expedition,  by  printing  an 
account  of  the  numbers  of  die  armament,  8cc.  The  powers  of 
the  courts  of  justice  are  not  sufficient  to  repress  this  mischief. 
**  Legal  prosecution  is  tired,  the  seditious  press  is  never  worn 
out    The  one  stops  from  the  weight  of  business;  the  other  mul- 
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tipUet  its  powers  by  mnltipfljiiig  its  crines."  The  only  remedjr 
therefore  is  to  be  found  in  the  charter.  ''  If,  (continue  the  mi^ 
histers)  the  terms  of  the  8th  Article*  are  ambiguous,  its  spirit  is 
manifest.  It  is  certain  that  the  charter  does  not  grant  a  freedom 
of  newspapers  and  periodical  writings.  The  right  of  publishing 
a  man's  own  opinions  does  not  surely  imply  the  right  of  publish- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  specnbtion,  the  opinions  of  othera."  Any 
quibble  more  pitiful  than  this  attempt  at  reasoning  was  perhaps 
neter  proposed  for  the  conviction  and  acquiescence  of  a  nation. 
But  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  a  consistency  of  incoa- 
chisiveness  this  so-called  argument  is  followed  up.  in  the  ordi- 
nance which  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  press,  not  only  all  peri- 
odical papers  and  works  are  placed  under  a  censorship ;  but 
ftil  works  under  twenty  sheets,  and  memoirs  of  literary  or  learned 
societies,  which  treat  wholly  or  in  part  of  political  sutjects.  Here 
there  is  no  pretence  of  editors  publishing  the  opinions  of  others 
for  profit :  the  principle  which  had  been  established  by  a  sophism 
does  not  even  bear  out  the  tyrannical  measure  attempted  to  be 
founded  on  iu 

The  events  which  rapidly  followed  Uiis  bruttsmfubnesi:  the 
destruction  of  the  newspaper  presses,  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
police,  the  introduction  of  troops  into  the  city,  the  organization 
of  the  people  into  a  national  guard,  the  barricading  of  the  aCreets, 
the  conflicts  with  the  king's  troops,  die  capture  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  defection  of  the  regiments  of  the 
bne,  and  final  defeat  of  the  Swiss  and  royal  guards,  the 
appointment  of  a  provisional  government,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  as  Lieutenant-General,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  at  the  offer  and  with  the  conditions  of  the  Chanabers; 
these  events  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  to  require 
more  than  an  allusion  on  our  part  The  chief  alterations 
made  in  the  charter  consist  of  the  following  points.  The  article 
declaring  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
state  is  suppressed.  It  is  declared  that  the  censorship  shall  never 
be  re-established  ;  that  the  king  has.no  suspending  or  dispensing 
power;  and  that  no  foreign  troops  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  state  without  a  law.  The  initiative  of  laws  is  given 
to  both  chambers.  The  sittings  of  the  chamber  of  peers  are 
made  public.  Deputies  are  eligible  at  SO  instead  of  40  years  of 
age ;  and  electors  can  vote  at  25  instead  of  30.  '^Fhe  presidents 
of  the  electoral  colleges  are  appointed  by  the  electors  and  not  by 
the  king.  The  article  declaringthat  ministers  canonly  be  impeached 

*"  8.  htB  Franpiis  ont  le  droit  de  publier  et  de  fuire  impriiner  leois  opiaioiiev  en  se 
conformant  aux  Icm  [qui  <loivent  r^primer  Ics  abua  de  ceue  liberty."]  The  itdids  in-> 
closed  111  brackets  are  suppressed  in  the  new  charter. 
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before  the  chamber  of  Peers  for  treason  and  peculation  is  sup- 
pressed. No  extraordinary  commissions  or  courts  oan  be  created^ 
under  any  denomination  whatsoever*  Such  is  a  short  abstract  of 
the  principal  alterations  iti  the  charter,  which  every  king  9t  his 
accession  (and  not  at  his  coronation)  is  to  swear  to,  and  which 
was  first  sworn  to  on  the  3d  day  of  August  1830,  by  Louis- 
Philippe  the  First,  king  of  the  French. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  new  king  was  now 
exercbed,  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  his  selection  was,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  France  at  a  most  critical  and  trying 
moment.  They  were  chiefly  men  known  for  the  moderation  and 
temperance  of  their  opinions,  approvers  of  a  free  constitutional 
government,  and  signalized  by  their  opposition  to  the  Polignac 
ministry.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
had  been  among  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of  opposition  to  the 
late  ministers,  and  predict  their  downfal :  While  the  seals  of  the 
interior,  the  most  difiicult  department  in  a  country  just  recovering 
from  an  internal  convulsion,  were  intrusted  to  M.  Guizot,  whose 
firm  but  moderate  opinions  in  favour  of  freedom,  whose  enlarged 
views  of  the  progress  of  society,  whose  eloquence  and  argumen- 
tative powers  were  well  known  from  his  lectures,  and  his  excellent 
works  on  French  and  English  history.  The  new  ministers  have, 
in  our  opinion,  discharged  their  most  difficult  duties  with  great 
prudence  and  wisdom ;  they  have  avoided  all  extremes ;  they  have 
pacified  where  conciliation  was  possible,  they  have  yielded  where 
concession  was  required.  Nevertheless,  or  rather  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence, they  have  failed  in  giving  universal  satisfaction.  When 
a  great  object^  such  as  the  expulsion  of  a  tyrannical  dynasty,  or 
the  abrogation  of  an  oppressive  law,  has  been  gained,  and  the  vic- 
tors take  the  place  of  their  antagonists,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
fulfilling  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all  parties.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  followed,  there  is  always  one  more  violent,  en- 
forced by  a  louder  clamour.  To  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
extreme  party  would  be  no  less  vain  than  mischievous.  Italiam 
sequimurfugientem.  When,  as  in  France,  the  party  of  one  ex- 
treme, the  ultras  of  monarchy  and  priesthood  and  absolute  power, 
are  in  possession  of  the  government,  the  other  extreme  party  join 
with  those  of  moderate  and  liberal  opinions  in  opposing  the 
ministry,  and  mingle  their  indignant  murmurs  with  the  cry  of 
rational  remonstrance  which  rises  from  their  better-instructed 
leaders.  Such  was  the  case  in  France  during  the  administration 
of  Polignac.  But  when  the  parlizans  of  prerogative  are  defeated, 
and  the  middle  party  seizes  the  reins  of  government,  the  ultras  of 
sedition  and  anarchy,  the  political  enthusiasts,  the  disaffected  and 
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diMntisfied,  the  headstrong,  the  needy^  the  unemployed,  and  the 
•many  persons  to  whom  any  change  is  a  gain,  detach  themselves 
from  their  former  allies,  and  commence  an  eaeer  opposition  against 
the  new  government.  Those  who  wish  for  cnange  merely  because 
it  is  a  change ;  those  who  are  only  "  nof)arum  rerum  avidi/'  pro- 
fit by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  to  make  them  more  unsettled : 
the  visionaries  in  politics  must  be  displeased  with  the  new  order 
of  things  as  they  judge  by  a  standard  of  ideal  perfection.  Nor 
is  there  any  time  when  this  conversion  of  the  attacking  into  the 
attacked  party,  of  the  accusers  into  the  accused^  is  more  clearly 
aeen  than  when,  as  lately  in  France,  the  numbers  of  the  van- 

Sittished  faction  are  small.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  per- 
ect  instance  of  the  many  being  governed  by  the  few  than  has 
lately  been  exhibited  in  that  kingdom.  The  city  of  Paris  rose  as 
one  man.  It  was  asked  on  the  two  famous  days  of  combat,  where 
are  the  royalists  ?  Not  a  householder  or  labourer  was  seen  fight- 
ing on  the  king's  side.  When  therefore  Charles  the  Xth  with  his 
small  train  of  followers  was  driven  away,  it  seemed  as  if  all  trace 
of  a  Bourbon  government  or  party  was  abolished,  that  a  mere 
excrescence  had  been  removed  from  the  body  politic,  not  a  bleed- 
ing limb  violently  torn  off.  Thus  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
party  has  not  been  compelled  by  the  strength  of  its  opponents  to 
unite  in  self*defence.  In  England,  at  the  Revolution,  James  left 
behind  him  a  lar^e  and  powerful  party,  one  province  of  his  for- 
mer kingdom  still  remained  firm  to  his  cause,  he  was  hospi- 
tably received  and  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  Europe.  The  whig  party  were  thus  held  to- 
gether by  that  most  effectual  instrument  of  concord,  a  commoa 
fear  for  their  common  safety.*  If  in  France  they  have  not  the 
danger,  neither  have  they  the  advantages  of  an  old  royalist  oppo- 
sition; and  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  have  to  guard 
against  the  mischiefs  which  may  arise  from  the  very  prospenty  of 
their  cause. 

The  chief  of  these  evils  is  the  existence  of  political  societies  or 
clubs,  of  which  some  have  been  continued  on  an  enlarged  scale 
from  the  time  of  PolignaC's  ministry,  some  have  arisen  since  the 
late  revolution.  In  times  of  anarchy  or  discontent,  when  there  is 
no  protecting  power  to  look  to,  or  when  it  is  looked  to  with  hatred 
and  distrust,  men  attempt  by  smaller  combinations  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  great  national  union  which  is  weakened  or  dissolved. 
Whether  we  wish  to  be  the  aggressors,  or  fear  to  be  the  suflfierera* 
we  equally  seek  for  companions  of  our  risk.  Hence  in  all 
troubled  times  and  revolutions,  from  the  age  of  Thucydidei  to 
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(lie  present  day^  from  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  societies 
of  Uie  Greek  States  to  tbe  Jacobin  Club,  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, the  Congregation,*  and  the  Amis  des  Peuples,  men  have 
formed  political  associations,  with  different  motives  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  but  all  arising  from  the  same  causes,  a  hatred  or 
a  distrust  of  the  ruling  |>owen  If  a  government  is  from  feeble- 
ness unable,  or  from  faction  unwilling  to  ensure  protection,  poli- 
tical clubs  may  be  usefully  resorted  to.  But  they  are  a  dangerous 
remedy  ;  they  kill  or  cure.  They  may  give  birth  to  liberty ;  but 
they,  may  also  strangle  it  in  its  cradle.  The  young  offspring  of 
these  political  convulsions  should  be  rescued,  while  it  is  safe,  from 
the  arms  of  its  murderous  mother.  By  narrowing  the  circle  of 
the  social  affections,  and  substituting  a  love  of  one's  club  for  a 
love  of  one's  countiy ;  by  suggesting  and  affording  irregular  and 
violent  means  for  effecting  changes;  by  supplying  a  centre  round 
which  all  the  disaffected  can  rally ;  and  assuming  the  state  and 
appearance  of  a  deliberative  body,  such  political  associations  ac« 
quire  so  formidable  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  a  new  government  The  French  ministers,  and  among  them 
M«  Guizot  in  particular,  have,  in  our  opinion,  acted  most  wisely 
in  immediately  denouncing  the  political  clubs :  and  we  sincerely 
pray  that  the  submission  of  the  Amis  des  Peuples  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunals  will  be  imitated  by  the  remaining  societies,  and 
that  no  others  will  be  formed.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  such 
associations  is,  if  they  cannot  prejudge  every  question,  and  sup- 
plant  the  proper  legislative  authority,  to  force  what  subjects  they 
please  on  the  deliberative  assemblies,  and' to  extort  an  immediate 
decision  of  all  doubtful  points  from  them  and  the  ministry.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  monarch  to  steer 
his  course  by  such  fleeting  gales  of  public  opinion,  to  take  up 
every  subject  which  the  injudicious  zeal  of  friends,  or  the  design- 
ing malice  of  foes,  may  throw  in  his  way, 

"  With  every  meteor  of  caprice  to  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day." 
He  has  the  difficult  task  not  only  of  satisfying  his  supporters,  and 
of  conciliating  and  disarming  his  enemies,  but  ot  maintaining 
agreement,  by  the  mutual  adiustment  of  concessions,  with  his  col- 
leagues; and  he  may  be  well  forgiven,  if,  in  the  trying  and  stormy 
times  which  follow  a  revolution,  he  shows  some  hesitation,  and 
lags  behind  die  rapid  flow  of  the  public  enthusiasm.  At  such  a 
aeason  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  attain  than  to  maintain  power ;  to 

*  An  iccooDt  of  the  CoDgregation,  and  the  other  eoclesiutical  sod  Jetdtiad  aocletfet 
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m^ke  than  to  hM  the  aoqiiisitioD.  It  wiU  easy  for  Alexuider  te 
mount  the  untamed  war-horae ;  bnt  nvfao  but  a  consummate  lider 
could  have  kept  his  seat  and  guided  the  reins?  * 

To  succeed  in  this  task  a  cool  judgment  and  firm  principle  are 
necessary,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  a  disposition  Iq  profit  by 
opportunities  which  in  a  quiet  settled  government  it  would  be 
improper  to  use.  The  race  of  French  politicians  cannot  in  gene- 
ral be  accused  of  too  great  squeamishness  or  niceness  in  their 
conduct;  their  Revolution  did  not  produce  many  Ciceros  orFalk* 
lands,  men  who  were  irresolute  because  they  saw  too  clearly,  and 
disliked  too  strongly,  the  failings  of  all  parties.  Although,  diere* 
fore,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  ministers  of 
(France  are  most  honourable  men,  we  feel  no.  great  uneasiness  on 
this  score.  But  we  think  it  most  important  that  they  should  no^ 
either  by  dissension  within,  or  weakness  without,  be  driven  from 
their  places;  or  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  natioa,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  fifter  having  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time,  should  be  dismissed  as  unprofitable  servants*  We  are 
heartily  glad  to  see  (hat  (onlike  the  former  revolution)  no  attempt 
was  made,  or  wish  showv,  lo  exclude  the  ministers  from  the  two 
chambers.  If  this  bad  been  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt  thst  by 
this  time  both  the  ministiy  would  have  been  broken  up  and  the 
Chamber  dissolved.  As  it  is,  they  are  able  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  jointly  to  resist  the  mixture  of  political  fanaticiaaa  and 
brute  violence  with  which  the  constitutional  party  is  now  menaced. 
After  a  great  revolution,  when  the  tide  of  changes  once  begins  to 
flow,  no  one  can  foretell  where  it  will  stop.  One  wsve  succeeds 
another,  each  more  terrible  than  its  predecessor.  Bold  reckless 
men  soon  obtain  the  mastery ;  caution  and  foresight  pass  for  irre- 
solution, moderation  is  called  a  cloak  for  timidity,  reason  grows 
weaker  as  passion  and  party  rage  grow  stronger,  and  those  who 
joined  at  first  in  the  cry  for  change,  with  a  sincere  wish  for  iB»- 
provement,  find  too  late  that  they  have  raised  a  spirit  \i4iich  they 
cannot  quell,  and  have  become  the  dnpes  of  designing  and  the 
Utties  of  desperate  men,  to  their  own  ami  their  country's  ruio« 

There  is  also  another  danger  which,  in  political  crises*  the 
moderate  party  must  encounter.  In  politics^  as  in  other  things, 
extremes  often  meet.  If  the  men  of  violent  opinions  on  one  aide, 
with  whom  the  middle  party  may  have  acted,  are  disgusted  or  dia* 
appointed  by  new  measures  or  civil  revulsions,  they  fly  over  to  the 
opposite  camp,  and  join  the  violent  men  of  the  other  side.  What- 

^  "Comme  ^erivain  politique  (says  M.  Fi^v6e),  pcTBonue  plos  qoe  moi  n'  a  jtre- 
sent^bne  nieilleare  defease  des  ininistres,  renferiii#c  dans  ce  peude  roots  :  •  II  n'y  a 
^iie  oeox  o«i  agissent  qoi  font  des  fatiles.'  Seuieiuent,  il  ne  faut  pas  que  tes  fautrs 
soient  systmnakiqvies.'* — p.  93. 
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ever  fixed  principles  or  opittions  thele  two  parties  may  have,  must 
be  diametrioally  opposed;  but  the  enemies  of  the  same  cause  are 
aUicKS-^their  friendship  is  a  common  hatred.  Faith,  justice, 
patriotism,  consistency,  shrink  into  nothing  before  the  beat  of 
party  violence*  An  example  of  this  change  was  furnished  no  Ipng 
time  ago  in  this  country,  during  (he  struggles  for  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  When  ministers,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  an* 
nounced  their  intention  of  proposing  a  measure  for  removing  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  those  political  prints 
(and,  we  regret  to  say,  some  others  besides  editors  of  newspapers) 
which  had  hitherto  opposed  not  only  the  relief  of  the  Catholics, 
but  all  measures  of  a  liberal  complexion,  instantly  wheeled  round, 
and  joined  the  cry  of  the  ultra*journals  on  the  other  side,  for 
rigid  economy,  for  an  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  press,  for  a 
radical  reform — ^sounds  which  would  once  have  been  an  abomi- 
naUon  to  their  eare^  but  were  now  sanotified  by  the  resistatice  of 
a  bated  ministry^  In  like  manner  at  Paris,  those  journals  which 
bkd  defended  all  the  most  violent  measures  of  Charles  and  his 
ministers,—- those  ministers  who  solemnly  declare  that"  the  jour- 
iiels  are  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  which  threaten  the 
kingdom,"  that  "  the  periodical  press  has  only  been,  and  from  its 
nature  can  only  be»  an  inatruiHent  of  disorder  and  sedition," — now 
make  commoti  cause  with  the  very  joUrnaU  against  which  these 
anathemas  are  directed,  in  attacking  the. present  government  of 
France,  and  defending  the  political  clubs.  Nothing  at  certain 
times  can  be  more  beneficial  to  the  state  than  an  union  between 
public  men  differing  rather  in  the  names  of  their  leaders  and  of 
their  parties  than  their  political  principles :  indeed  it  is  most  for- 
tunate when  men  are  sufficiently  enlightened  or  disinterested  thus 
to  despise  the  charm  of  a  name,  or  to  encounter  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency.  But  a  junction  of  the  two  extremes  to  turn  out  the 
middle  party,  a  league  of  all  violent  against  all  moderate  men,  is 
a  coalition  unnatural  and  unprincipled. 

It  is  natural  on  the  morrow  of  revolutions  that  the  minds  of  ail 
ahonid  be  directed  to  the  first  principles  of  government,  when  the 
gOyernme»t  of  their  own  country  has  just  been  repaired  or  re- 
newed; and  it  is  then  that  men  of  feeble  judgments  and  strong 
fancy*  whose  heads  are  hot  and  weak,  frame  to  themselves  models 
of  ideal  perfection  with  M^ich  to  compare  the  new  institutions. 
Bttt  "  upon  questions  of  reform  the  habit  of  reflection  to  be  en- 
couraged is  a  sober  comparison  of  the  constitution  under  which 
we  live — not  with  models  of  speculative  perfection,  but  with  the 
actual  chance  of  obtaining  a  better."*    This  is. the  lesson  which 

*  Paley^  Moral  and  Political  PIfilosophy,  book  vi.  chap.  7. 
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bII  political  reformers  find  it  so  difficult  to  leani.  Inslead  of 
seeking  what  is  best  to  be  done  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case*  they  imagine  a  government  fitted  for  circumstaBces 
which  exist  onl^  in  their  own  head,  or  which  may  never  exist  at 
all.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  superficial  writers  on  the 
United  States  of  America  than  to  refer  all  the  peculiarities  in 
dieir  situation,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  democracy. 
This  word  is  a  sort  of  logical  solvent  for  all  difficult  probfeoos. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  there  democracy  grew  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  not  the  circumstances  of  the  people  out  of 
democracy.  When  the  North  Americans  had  thrown  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  proceeded  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment, they  had  no  elements  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  There 
had  never  been  any  noble  or  wealthy  families  in  our  plaatatioos; 
diere  was  no  aristocracy  of  merit,  as  the  a^ole  people  had  i<»ned 
in  resisting  the  mother-country.  The  time  was  past  when  Wash- 
ington could,  like  Hercules,  surround  his  name  with  a  dim  fabu- 
lous renown  of  high  achievements,  and  a  heroic  dynas^  of  Wadh 
instoni^  reign  by  a  title  of  inherited  honour.  Even  if  the  authors 
of  the  American  constitution  had  not  been  inclined  to  democracy, 
they  had  no  alternative:  there  were  no  materials  from  which  aoy 
other  government  could  be  formed.  In  France  all  these  things 
were  reversed.  Except  during  a  period  of  anarchy  worse  thsn 
any  despotism,  it  had  always  been  ruled  by  a  monarch,  abaolule 
or  constitutional.  There  was  likewise  an  hereditary  ariatocracj 
of  title  and  wealth;  and  though  not  indeed  of  great  weight,  yet 
forming  a  separate  chamber.  On  a  sudden  the  king  was  dis- 
placed by  an  almost  unanimous  rising  of  the  people.  The 
government,  mutilated  by  this  shock,  was  to  be  repaired.  Is  it 
not  evident  to  all  but  those  whose  unbending  rule  knows  no 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  this  purpose  was  best  effected  by 
maintaining  the  former  legislative  and  judicial  establishments,  and 
substituting  a  new  in  the  room  of  the  fallen  dynasty  i  This  was 
the  best  and  true  Restoration.  Neqtte  enim  e$i  uUa  rch  tit  fica 
propius  nd  deorum  numen  virtus  accedat  humana^  quam  amines 
aut  condere  novas  aut  conservart  jam  cofidiias.  We  know  ^«t  the 
republican  party  in  France  is  strong  both  in  numbers  and  T 
but  we  think  diat  France  is  not  the  field  for  their  exi 
and  we  find  much  good  sense,  though  periiaps  some  qua 
in  the  expression  of  M.  de  La  Fayette,  that  **  King  Lo^ 
lippe  is  the  best  of  republics." 

Much,  indeed,  has  France  at  this  crisis  been  inde 
disinterested  moderation  of  the  powerful  commander] 
national  guard.    May  his  successors  in  that  command  bq 
temperate  and  trost-wordiyl    It  is,  however,  to  be  rem 
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that  this  officer  is  at  the  head  of  an  immense  body,  which  con* 
tains  ¥rithin  itself  the  rudiments  of  representative  and  adminis- 
trative functions,  and  may  legally  be  collected  into  separate  divi- 
sions. There  is  no  ostracism  m  France  to  rid  the  state  of  men 
who  are  dangerous,  because  they  are  too  powerful ;  and  we  cannot 
look  forward  vrithout  alarm  to  the  prospect  of  a  future  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guards  taking  advantage  of  his  position 
to  ttse  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  and  overawing  the  government 
at  a  time  when  they  may  be  called  upon  **  to  despise  the 
threats  of  pain  and  ruin/'  and  resort  to  measures  of  necessity  un* 
popular.  The  concert  and  union  requisite  in  the  management  of 
a  large  army  intended  to  act  in  forei^  expeditions,  or  on  ex- 
tended lines  of  defence,  are  not  needed  in  a  body  of  men  destined 
only  for  local  purposes,  and  never  to  be  collected  into  large 
masses.  The  unity  of  command,  unless  it  becomes  the  nominal 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  is  useless  for  some  purposes,  mis- 
chievous for  others.  But  we  will  not  indulge  in  these  melancholy 
forebodings,  and  will  endeavour  to  hope  that  no  more  danger  mil 
arise  from  the  command  of  the  national  guard  being  entrusted 
to  one  man,  than  from  the  internal  constitution  of  that  body  itself. 
The  system  of  a  national  guard,  of  a  civil  army  formed  of  house- 
holders interested  in  the  protection  of  property  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and  not  making  war  their  profession,  seems  to  us 
highly  beneficial;  and  it  obviously  affords  the  only  means  of  re- 
ducing within  narrow  limits  that  institution  so  dangerous  both  to 
the  governors  and  the  governed — a  standing  army.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  will  not  admit  a  standing  army  into  their  perfect 
fitate,  must  remember  that, its  chief  use  is  for  defence  against 
foreign  aggression;  and  that  unless  they  can  make  not  only  one, 
but  all  states  perfect,  there  will  always  be  princes  and  nations 
ready  to  seize  any  pretext  for  making  war  on  a  weaker  neigh- 
bour, in  the  hope  of  plunder  or  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Every  man*s  perfect  state  must,  therefore,  like  Plato's,  have  its 
guards  ;  and  the  modem  refined  system  of  warfare  requires  that  if 
an  army  is  to  have  any  chance  of  success  in  a  long  campaign,  it 
must  have  been  trained  by  a  regular  course  of  discipline.  But 
for  domestic  purposes  we  think  that  a  national  guard,  a  body  of 
native  militia  or  volunteers,  is,  when  it  is  not  needed,  less  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  than  a  standing  army,  and  more  to  be  relied 
on  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  king  or  government  wishing  to 
attempt  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  such  as  that 
lately  made  in  France,  might  reasonably  depend  on  a  body-guard 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  regular  support  of  the  petty  Greek 
tyrants,  whose  pay  depends  on  the  fortunes  of  their  master;  they 
might  indulge  a  hope  (and  if  the  king  has  been  a  successful  gene* 
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raU  ^  tvell  founded  hope)  that  the  regular  army  tvill  tie  fthhAit : 
biit  no  one  would  be  so  mad  as  to  make  such  an  attempt  by 
means  of  a  popular  militia*  The  French  legislators  think  it 
essemiai  to  the  constitution  of  a  national  guard,  that  it  should 
chcxiBe  its  own  officers.  We  confess  that  we  see  strong  objections 
to  this  introditctioQ  of  a  representative  system  into  an  army — this 
confusion  of  elective  and  military  functions.  We  think  that 
more  danger  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  separation  of  such  a  bodj 
from  the  government,  than  from  the  influence  over  a  popular 
furmy  which  the  crown  would  obtain  by  the  nomination  of  its 
officers.  If  any  portion  of  this  body  should  from  any  unhappy 
dissensions  or  troubles  be  called  into  active  service,  it  would  theu 
be  seen  what  authority  an  elected  officer  would  have  over  his 
aoldier-^constituents — how  far  the  severity  and  dictation  inaepara- 
Ue  from  military  command  are  compatible  with  the  canvassiog 
habits  and  popularity  of  a  representative.  Officers  canpot  both 
humour  and  command  their  soldiers;  nor  will  soldiers  both 
choose  and  obey  their  officers.  * 

The  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  the  extension  of  trial 
l>y  jury  to  libels  and  political  offences,  the  abolition  of  the  double 
vote,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  law  of  elections  ;  the  re-election 
of  Deputies  accepting  office,  and  the  revision  of  the  article  in  the 
Charter  relating  to  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers»  are  among 
liie  chief  subjects  selected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  before 
Ihe  offer  of  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  discussion  in 
the  session  of  183().  It  is  much  to  be  ho{)ed  that  all  these  ques- 
tions will  be  treated  with  the  careful  and  impartial  consideration 
which  their  importance  demands.  In  the  meantime  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  late  king's  ministers  is  a  matter  of  engrossing,  though 
temporary,  interest.  The  report  of  M.  B6renger,  the  president 
of  the  commission  of  impeachment,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  have  adopted  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions, and  a  day  for  the  trial  has  been  named  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  We  much  lament  that  the  reporter  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  a  plain  statement  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
issuing  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  acts  of  the  ministers  at  that 
season,  instead  of  writing  a  history  of  France  since  the  Restora- 
tioQ,  full  of  party  views  and  opinions,  and  leave  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  by  tlie  Chamber,  instead  of  heightening  his  picture 
by  rhetorical  figures  of  accusation,  and  even  of  invective.     An 

*  In  tbe  projet  de  loi,  recently  presented  to  the  Cbainber  of  DeputieSy  it  is  pro- 
poied  that  all  offioen,  besidet  oorporaU,  aabakeraft,  and  sub-lieutenants,  should  be 
oomiiiated  by  tbc  King.  This  proposition  leaves  a  powerful  control  to  the  guveroineiir. 
The  number  of  officers  elected  by  the  whole  National  Guard  of  France,  is  staled  by 
General  Mathieu  Dumas  to  have  been  50,000. 
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advocate  pleading  at  the  bar  could  scarcely  use  a  more  crimi- 
natory style  than  is  assumed  by  one  invested  with  an  almost  jtw 
dicial  character.* 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  this  commission 
was  resisted  by  M.  Berryer  on  the  ground  that  as  the  King 
bad  been  made  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  his  mifiisters 
were  not  alsa  responsible  for  them.  They  could  not  expel 
the  King  contrary  to  the  Charter,  and  impeach  the  ministers 
under  die  Charter.  But  this  argument,  which  is  put  with  some 
ingenuity,  cuts  both  ways*  and  may  be  turned  against  its  author. 
If  the  King  violates  the  Charter,  he  cannot  claim  its  protedbn : 
he  cannot  appeal  to  an  instrument  when  it  is  in  his  own  favour 
which  he  tramples  on  when  it  is  in  favour  of  others.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  because  the  King  is  made  responsible,  the  ministers 
are  to  be  made  irresponsible.  They  were  parties  to  the  deed  by 
countersigning  the  ordinances ;  and  are  not  to  be  the  less  answer** 
aUe^r  their  act  because  others  have  likewise  been  made  to  suflfer 
for  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  M«  B6renger  is  highly  to  be  praised  for  impressing  on  the 
Chamber  that  justice,  not  vengeance,  is  the  object  for  wfakh  Ihey 
are  instituted  •  The  ministers  have  already  suffered  enough  to  deter 
all  future  politicians  who  mi^ht  wish  to  try  the  same  experiment; 
nor  is  it  very  likely  that  the  circumstances  will  recur  in  which  the 
example  of  their  sentence  would  be  useful.  Their  punishment 
therefore  would  not  greatly  serve  the  only  purpose  of  punishment, 
the  prevention  of  the  like  offence ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
law  should  be  stretched  against  diem^  or  why  they  should  not  be 
tried  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  written  law.  Neverthelessy  if 
we  contemplate  the  ma^tude  of  their  crime,  and  the  frequMcy 
with  which  offences  against  property  are  punidied  with  death,  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  pity  for  men  who  deliberately  prepared  to  carry 
into  effect  by  military  force  an  outrageous  infraction  of  the  most 
8olemi\  laws,  and  filled  a  whole  city  with  bloodshed  and  slaughter 
by  an  act  of  which  their  conduct  evinced  that  they  foresaw  the 
consequences.t 

*  We  allude  to  lacli  passages  as  the  following  :^"  The  f  8tli  of  Jaly  preaents  the 
spectacle  of  a  King  of  France  treating  his  capital  as  a  hostile  city.  Paris  is  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Thuemtre  cf  the  fine  atH  and  of  etvi/aoHdn,  twice  respected  by  foreign 
armiea^  u  alxKit  to  be  subjected  to  a  fate  whicli  it  probably  would  not  have  to  fear,  even 
on  ft  third  invasion.  A  Marshal  of  France  is  charged  with  this  terrible  mission ;  it  is 
again  the  Duke  of  Ragusa.  Singylar  destiny  fat  the  soldier,  that  after  being  long  astth 
dated  with  the  glory  of  our  arms,  he  should  appear  at  each  of  our  political  insurrections,  like 
the  evil  genius  of  bis  country,'* 

t  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  bitely  (Oct  8th)  addressed  the  Kin^  to  beg  him 
to  propose  to  his  council  the  preparation  oif  a  project  of  law  on  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments.    To  this  address  the  King  has  returned  a  favourable  answer.    We  con-' 
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All  the  meMOKs  of  mteroal  policy,  projected  or 
by  the  Prince  de  Poligoac  and  his  colleagues,  are  of  course  aban- 
doned by  die  present  administration.  'Die  new  ministers  have,- 
however,  inherited  from  their  predecessors  two  gifts  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  viz.  the  possession  of  Algiers  and  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  Greek  question*  About  Algiers  we  do  not  profeaa  to 
feel  much  interest :  the  town  itself  and  the  surrounding  cottntry 
would  doubtless  be  much  benefited  by  the  occupation  of  the 
French,  by  the  sure  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the 

Siyment  of  the  expenses  of  government  from  the  French  treasaiy. 
ut  that  France,  already  possessing  outlets  to  the  Mediterranean, 
would  herself  derive  any  advantages  from  planting  a  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  is  a  position  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  donbt. 
Whether  any  difiiculties  will  be  raised  by  the  new  French  cabinet 
as  to  the  policy  of  appointing  a  foreign  prince  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  so  amicably  agreed  to  by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe;  if 
objections  are  made,  what  they  will  be ;  what  measure  would  be 
proposed  by  France  as  a  substitute,  are  questions  on  which  we 
might  speculate  indeed,  but  could  only  speculate;  as  the  French 
government,  if  the  subject  has  come  before  them  at  all,  have  af- 
forded no  means  of  guessing  their  intentions.  But,  in  whatever 
way  this  important  question,  already  the  subject  of  so  much  fruit* 
less  negotiation,  may  be  decided,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  dictating  nations  will  not  be  distracted  by  events  which 
more  nearly  concern  them,  and  the  welfare  of  Greece  be  foi^tten 
while  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  Europe  are  occupied  widi  the 
changes  arising  from  the  French  revolution.     • 

But  even  these  matters  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  event  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  tfie 
probable  part  which  France  will  bear  in  the  affair  of  Be^pum. 
Every  one  must  remember  the  direction  which  hostilities  tock  at 
the  end  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and  how  soon  the  Nethtf- 
lands  became  the  theatre  of  war.  We  are,  however,  unwilling  to 
draw  an  omen  from  the  first  to  the  second  revolution,  so  unT&e 
were  the  causes  and  objects,  and  so  unlike  we  trust  will  be  the 
consequences  of  each.  In  one  the  people  fought  to  gain,  in 
die  other  to  preserve  fheir  liberties.  In  the  one  they  struck 
dirough  the  crown  at  the  clergy  and  nobles,  in  the  other  the  crown 
was  the  real  object  of  attack.  After  the  one,  a  band  of  rapa- 
cious and  unprincipled  men,  who  had  been  thrown  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  sought  to  maintain  their  power  by  finding  a  vent  for  the 


dude  that,  whenever  propoied,  this  roeMore  will  onlv  apply  to  criinet  ooanitled,  asC 
to  punUhinent*  to  be  inflicted,  after  the  penins  of  the  law.  Otherwite,  the  kfirfa- 
tare  would  sanction  that  most  dangeroQi  principle— the  GomnNitation  of 
by  an  er  ptMfaeto  law. 
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large  masses  of  a  turbulent  aud  uneducated  population  which 
the  rapid  changes  had  not  allowed  to  subside*  and  by  directing 
towards  foreign  conquest  a  power  which  they  could  not  contrcS 
at  home.  Since  the  last  revolution  a  settled  gOTemment  ekists, 
in  which  the  chief  offices  are  filled  by  men  of  an  established  and 
honourable  character,  whose  disclaimer  of  all  intention  of  foreign 
interference  may  be  fully  relied  on ;  and  there  only  remains  the 
chance  that  this  or  any  future  government  may  from  weakness 
yield  to  a  national  cry  for  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  backed  by 
the  discontent  and  turbulence  of  unemployed  workmen.  '  The 
amount  of  this  chance  each  person  must  estimate  for  himself: 
for  ourselves  we  incline  to  hope  that  the  great  progress  and 
spread  of  knowledge  during  late  years  in  France  will  have  con- 
vmced  some  large  portion  of  her  population  not  only  of  die 
wickedness  but  of  the  folly  of  war  between  civilized  nations ;  that 
among  states,  as  individuals, ill-gotten  gains  seldom  prosper;  and 
that  the  season  for  territorial  conquests  is  past.  The  French 
are  no  longer  a  roving  tribe  like  their  ancestors  the  Gauls  when 
they  overran  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  Franks  when  they  over- 
ran Graul.  They  would  not  conquer  to  obtain  room  for  an  over- 
flowing  population.  Nor  is  the  ancient  system  of  subject  allies, 
of  extorting  military  service  and  tribute  from  dependent  states, 
more  fitted  for  modem  times.  If  Belgium  is  to  belong  to  France, 
it  must  form  an  integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  Brus- 
sels stand  on  an  equality  with  Bourdeaux  or  Lyons.  Let  us, 
however  place  conquest  out  of  the  question,  and  suppose  that 
Belgium,  being  an  independent  state,  surrenders  her  separate 
liberties  into  the  hands  of  France,  in  what  respect  would  this  latter 
nation  be  a  gainer?  Does  France  with  its  large  population  want 
numbers?  With  its  large  area  want  territory  ?  Are  its  armies  so 
small  as  to  need  recruits  ?  or  if  recruits  are  needed,  would  brave 
soldiers  be  found  in  Belgium  i  Is  an  accession  of  revenue  to  be 
hoped  for?  we  think  rather  that  France  would  have  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  if  die  department  of  Belgium  paid  the  ex* 
penses  of  its  own  government.  We  see  no  prospect  of  advantage 
to  France  from  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  her  dominions,  even 
if  she  were  justified  in  accepting  the  gift.  Men  however  reason 
from  individuals  to  states,  and  conclude  that  as  a  private  man  is 
enriched  by  an  increase  of  his  estate,  so  a  nation  is  enriched  by 
an  accession  of  territory.  The  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  idea 
of  vast  possessions,  and  scarcely  sufiers  the  reason  to  teach  that 
national  wealth  and  strength  airise,  not  from  square  acres,  but 
from  the  slow  and  patient  industry  of  man.  When  Lord  Malms- 
bury  was  sent,  in  1796,  by  the  British  government  to  negotiate 
for  a  peace  with  France,  M.  Delacroix,  the  French  minister  for 
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foreign  affiurs*  complaioed  to  him  tbat  the  imnieme  ncbes  which 
we  derived  from  the  East  Indies  enabled  us  to  subsidize  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  agsinst  the  French.''^  Whatever  maj  be  the 
value  of  these  and  other  colonial  possessions  to  England*  it  is 
^certain  that  they  bring  no  direct  contributions  into  the  public 
treasury.  In  our  revenue  accounts  the  article  Colonies  is  one  of 
expenditure,  not  receipt.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  chimera  that  we 
carry  on  war  by  means  of  colonies  and  large  territorial  possessions. 
The  chief  benefit  which  we  have  derived  from  our  extensive  ac- 
quisitions in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  the  power  of  unrestricted 
tradiiM|y  which,  joined  with  our  maritime  sovereignty,  they  afford 
us.  Of  this  advantage  nations  voluntarily  and  even  anxiously  de- 
prive themselves,  by  their  system  of  mutual  prohibitions ;  and  this 
advantage  France  may  now  share  with  us,  if  she  can  succeed  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  which  impede  her  foreign  commerce. 
She  may  thus  enjoy  the  chief  benefit  of  colonies,  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  With  such  means  of  mutual 
intercourse  and  improvement,  are  two  nations  which  seem  des- 
tined to  run  the  same  course  and  be  governed  by  the  same  insti- 
tutions, to  begin  hostilities  and  stir  up  an  European  xyar  for  the 
9ake  of  the  dominion  of  a  province  ?  If  the  disturbances  of  Bel- 
gium become  dangerous  to  neighbouring  states,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  for  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  to  interfere  by  peaiceable 
dictation,  an  interference  in  which  it  would  be  no  less  the  in- 
terest than  the  duty  of  France  to  join. 

If  we  could  hope  that  our  feeble  voice  might  be  beard  in  a 
foreign  coumtry,  amidst  the  din  of  political  agitation,  and  the  heat 
Qf  party  warfare,  we  should  entreat  the  French  to  view  with  a 
lenimt  eye  the  measures  of  those  now  entrusted  with  legislative 
and  administrative  djuties,  to  be  kind  to  their  virtvies .  and  a  little 
bli|id  to  their,  faults,  to  abstain  from  the  extremities  of  politkal 
contention,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  until  the  dang^ms 
spirits  let  loose  by  the  late  convulsion  shall  have  settled  injto  mn- 
quillity;  until  mercantile  credit  shall  have  been  restored,  and 
commerce  regained  its  wonted  activity :  and  when  the  feverish 
anxiety  and  excitement  inseparable  from  such  commotions  shall 
have  abated,  to  establish  on  a. firmer  and  wider  basis  the  liberties 
for  which  they  have  so  nobly  ibugbt,  and  of  which  they  have 
shown  themselves  so  worthy ;  despising  the  nostrums  of  those  po* 
litical  quacks  who  imagioe  diseases  in  the  state  in  order  to  ramove 
* ..««».  ^  ■■..         .1    ,      I    f.—    ■  * 

*  "  Votrc  empire  dans  Tlnde  vous.a  foumi  lc«  moyens  de  salvitr  lootct  Jes  p«i»- 
sancei  de  I 'Europe  coiitre  nous,  et  vous  avez  accapare  le  commerce  de  maniere  qoe 
toutes  Ics  richesses  du  munde  s^  verseiit  dans  vos  coffres/'The  words  of  M.  Delacroix. 
•—See  Annual  Register,  vol.  98.  State  Papers,  p.  l63.^We  had  oceask>n  la  oar  last 
auisber  (p.  178.)  to  point  out  the  same  misopf  relten^iou  in  an  Itafina  writer. 
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tbem  by  ddadly  remedies.  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has  said  that  every 
generation  of  the  human  race  seems  to  be  in  its  turn  condemned 
to  swallow  a  certain  measure  of  nonsense.  It  is  well  for  man- 
kind when  this  absurdity  takes  the  turn  of  alchemy,  astrology, 
or  animal  magnetism ;  or  some  harmless  phantom  of  the  brain, 
about  which  men  only  lose  their  labour  m  solitude,  or  at  the 
most  make  money  by  deluding  the  credulous.  But  at  seasons  of 
political  excitement,  these  fumes  of  heated  imaginations  escape 
by  more  dangerous  channels :  instead  of  speculators  on  perpetual 
motion  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  men  become  teachers  of 
political  wisdom,  and  regenerators  of  states ;  crowds  of  disciples 
reward  their  enthusiasm ;  a  club  is  formed ;  the  chair  of  lecture 
grows  into  a  tribune ;  the  neutral  and  indifferent  are  drawn  into 
the  vortex ;  and  the  safety  of  nations  is  endangered  by  persons 
who  in  quiet  times  would  not  attract  a  moment's  notice  from  the 
most  giddy  and  unthinking. 


Aet.  VIII, — 1.  Histoire  du  Commerce  entre  le  Levant  et  FEu-* 
rope,  depuis  les  Croisades  jusqu'd  la  Fondation  des  Colonies 
de  CAmerique ;  par  G.  B.  Depping.     Ouvrage  Couronni  par 
rAcad6mie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.    Paris. 
1830.     2  vols.     8vo. 
2.  GeschichtUche  Dantellung  des  Handels,  der  Getverbe,  und  des 
Ackerbaus,  des  bedeutendsten  handeltreibenden  Staaten  unsrer 
Zeit,  von  Gustav  von  Gulich.    (Historical  Account  of  the 
Commerce,  Xrade,  and  Agriculture  of  the  principal  Commer- 
cial States  of  our  Times,  by  Gustavus  von  Gulich.)    Jena. 
1830.    2  vols.  8vo.  With  folio  Tables. 
Thb  History  of  Commerce  is  of  two  kinds.    The  one  traces  it 
as  a  subject  of  antiquarian  research  '^  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious,'  the  other  investigates  it  with  reference  to  the  causes 
which  have  influenced  its  rise  and  progress,  have  contributed  to 
its  permanence,  or  have  accelerated  its  decline.     Commercial 
histories  of  the  first  sort  are  fatiguing  to  ordinary  readers  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  their  charms  are  probably  at  about  the  scale 
of  their  usefulness.     Such  works  as  those  of  Anderson  and  Mac- 
pherson  are  indeed  valuable  for  the  facts  they  have  accumulated, 
but  their  great  length,  their  want  of  arrangement,  and  their  bar- 
renness of  scientific  principles,  have  left  an  ample  space  to  be 
filled  in  this  department  of  our  literature.     Nor  is  there  less  to 
be  done  by  the  continental  writers  in  this  respect.     A  perusal  of 
an  extensive  list  of  authorities  collected  by  Gulich  strongly  con- 
firms our  suspicion  that  there  does  not  exist  any  one  philosophical 
history  of  the  commerce  of  modern  times,  either  general  or.  for 
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any  particular  nation.  This  deficiency  is  so  much  to  be  it^reCtod^ 
that  we  welcome  the  more  cheerfully  any  pobiication  which  aMiy 
at  all  tend  to  fill  up  Uie  vacuum,  and  though  we  afe  far  froai 
thinking  that  to  be  near  its  accompliriiment  foy  means  of  the 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  they  nevertheless  ap^r  to  us 
entitled  to  be  numbered  among*  those  publicatioiis  whidi  ifcfd 
a  great  deal  of  useful  instruction  to  such  as  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  them. 

The  first  volume  of  6ulich*s  Histoiy  comprises  Great  BrilaiB« 
Soain^  Portugid,  France,  the  Netheriands,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  tind  Denmark.  The  second  embraces  the  comoBerce  of 
ike  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the  countries  onde  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  the  United  States,  and  pnrti- 
cularly  of  Germany^  The  first  volume  begins  with  an  ontme  of 
the  progress  of  trade,  from  antiquity  to  the  Crusades,  and  /ron 
thence  to  the  present  time.  It  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  €h«mt 
Britain,  whose  commercial  history  it  divides  into  nine  distinct 
periods,  viz.  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Xhird — from  Edward  Ae  Third  to  Henry  the  Seventh  float 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  James  the  First — ^from  the  accession  of 
James  the  First  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 — from  the  Revointioii 
to  the  American  War  of  1776 — from  the  American  War  to  the 
commencement  of  the  French  War  in  1793 — from  1799  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens— 4rom  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  that  of  Paris  ia 
1814 — ^and  from  1814  to  the  present  time.  The  otlier  nMsons 
are  disposed  of  in  a  similak*  manner  with  reference  to  the  most 
maiiced  periods  of  their  political  histories,  and  among  dieai,  the 
account  of  the  rise  and  [M-ogress  of  industry  in  Germany,  in  the 
second  volume,  exhibits  evidence  of  considerable  practical  know- 
kdge.  We  should  be  doing  justice  neither  to  Gulioh  nor  onr 
leaders  to  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  his  outline,  nor  is  his 
sketch  so  volummous  as  to  require  condensation  on  the  plan  on 
which  a  brief  in  a  chancery  suit  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  con* 
densed  into  what  is  emphatically  called  a  dagger-brief.  M.  Ven 
Ghilich  i^  much  less  prolix  than  the  generality  of  his  coomryoen, 
and  keeps  always  in  the  direct  road,  without  divei^ng  for  the 
sake  of  episodical  dissertations.  This  in  a  German  we  consider 
so  eminent  a  virtue  that  we  are  bound  specially  to  notice  it,  in 
paying  our  tribute  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  our  new  com* 
mercial  historian.  The  latter  qualities,  however,  we  felt  awe  of 
finding;  the  detection  of  the  foitner  we  made  with  not  leas  plea- 
sure than  surprise. 

Of  the  merit  of  M.  Depping's  book  it  would  be  aupeifttons 
in  us  to  speak,  after  the  testimonial  it  has  received  fixim  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris.     M.  Oepping  is  a  German,  who  hns 
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reuded  for  many  years  in  Paris*  where  he  has  obtained  a  great 
and  deserved  reputation^  not  less  as  a  statistician  and  geographer 
than  as  an  historian,  havii^  published  several  distinguished  works, 
and  been  for  a  long  time  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Rtvue 
JEnq^ckpedique,  the  BuUetiu  Univenel  de$  Scimce$.  and  odier 
scientific  journals*  He  is  in  himself  a  living  library  of  statistical 
kaowledge«  ancient  and  modem,  and  he  has  used  it  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  production  of  a  most  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
early  oonmercial  history  of  modern  Europe,  a  subject  which  not 
a  few  writers  of  our  iimes  have  much  contributed  to  elucidate* 
The  publication  by  Capmany  of  the  public  acts  found  in  the 
archives  oi  Arragon,  relatis^;  to  the  commerce  of  Barcelona,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  mercantile  laws  of  Spain  in  the 
middle  ages.  Several  Venetians  hare  been  occupied  in  researches 
into  the  early  commerce  of  their  native  city,  and  though  neither 
of  them  had  access  to  so  numerous  and  important  a  collection  of 
public  documents  as  those  printed  by  Capmany,  yet  the  laboun 
of  Marin,  Formaleoni,  and  Fiiiasi,  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
insufficiently  appreciated.  Muratori,  liinig  and  Dumont,  and 
more  recently  Silvestre  de  Sacy,*  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
commercial  history  of  Genoa ;  Masi  has  done  the  same  for  Pisa, 
and  the  publication  of  two  essays,  written  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  by  Pegolotti  and  Uzsano,  merchants  of  Flo- 
Fence,  has  developed  very  fully  the  course  and  usages  of  the 
oonunerce  of  those  tinm.  Ruff/s  History  of  the  Town  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  De  Gutgnes's  Memoir  on  the  Trade  of  France  with 
the  Levant,t  ane  mentioned  with  praise  by  M.  Deppmg,  and  are 
among  the  authorities  referred  to  in  his  present  work.  These, 
be  observes,  would  be  more  numerous  than  they  are,  if  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  examination  of  the  municipal  archives  of 
piaritime  towns,  by  such  as  have  the  opportunity — a  task  of  no 
great  difficulty,  atid  of  singular  utility  to  the  history,  not  only  of 
the  commerce,  but  of  the  social  relations  in  general  of  ttie  middle 
aj^es.  Our  £nglish  antiquaries  may  be  reminded  that  tliey  may 
still  do  good  service  in  this  respect  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  their  own  country. 

M.  Deppittg's  description  of  the  industry  and  productions  of 
Egypt  is  interesting  at  the  present  time  when  we  are  looking  to 
the  regeneration  of  that  fertile  country*  His  account  of  the 
wealth  and  lujuiry  of  Constantinople,  as  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
e«pire,  is  also  animated  and  striking;  and  he  has  placed  before 
Ma  with  nuich  clearness  the  mercantile  system  of  Venice.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Venice,  made  iu  1£7£,  an- 

*  Nou^anx  M6moires  de  rAcad^mie  Ro^ule  des  Inscriptions,  &c«    Tonic  3. 
t  HtoioiiM  de  rAcad.  des  Inscr.  &e.    Tome  37* 
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thoiized  the  Venetians  to  go  freely  to  the  porta  of  France,  the 
fairs  of  Flanders,  and  elsewhere,  with  their  wares,  but  not  to  sell 
them  by  auction,  and  prohibited  the  intiXKluction  of  bills,  goM, 
or  silver,  into  Venice,  in  exchange  for  commodities,  under  penalty 
of  one-fourth  of  their  value.  We  may  in  the  present  day  smile 
at  the  necessity  of  permission  being  obtained  to  carry  on  trade, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  middle  ages  trade  only  ex- 
isted as  it  were  upon  the  sufierance  of  the  aristocracy,  a  general 
liberty  of  this  nature  will  appear  a  great  point  gained  by  die 
commercial  interest  of  any  state.  As  to  the  prohibktoB  of 
bullion  and  bills,  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it  was  quite  at 
reasonable,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  more  modem  system  of  pro- 
hibiting commodities ;  yet  its  effects  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
city  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient,  caonag 
importations  to  be  made  constantly  at  a  loss,  and  subjectiag  the 
course  of  trade  to  great  fluctuations.  M*  Deppiog  coojecturea 
that  this  prohibition  was  established  with  a  view  of  affording  to 
the  cloth  manufactures  of  Venice,  which  were  extremely  Biime> 
rous,  a  perpetual  and  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  wool  pui^ 
chased  principally  in  Flanders  and  England,  it  being  highly  bdh 
portant  to  the  Venetian  oligarchy  to  prevent  any  stoppage  of 
work  at  the  manufactories,  an  event  which  was  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  those  civic  commotions  whose  immediate  cause  is 
the  emptiness  of  the  stomachs  of  the  multitude.  But  the  VeDe> 
tian  system  was  essentially  prohibitive,  charging  as  it  did,  iox  a 
long  time,  all  foreigners,  with  an  ad-valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
on  their  merchandize,  whilst  that  of  the  citiasens  passed  cusIdbi- 
fjree,  and  tinally  excluding  the  goods  and  ships  of  foreigners  alto- 
gether from  the  port.  The  Venetians  were  forbidden  to  cany 
away  any  of  their  own  goods  by  land^  to  the  end  that  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  Bohemians,  and  other  neighbouring  natioas, 
might  themselves  resort  to  the  warehouses  of  the  queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  establish  her  permanence  as  the  emporiam  from 
whence  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  to  seek  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  her  citizens  had  imported  from  the  aontfa. 
The  whole  Venetian  foreign  policy  was,  in  short,  as  aellish  and 
rigorous  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  her  internal  govenuneat 
was  oppressive  and  cruel  to  the  citizens  upon  whom  her  oligarchy 
trampled  in  the  name  of  liberty.  It  is  however  as  certain  that 
her  commerce  prospered  in  spite  of  and  not  by  means  of  prohi- 
bition, as  it  is  that  she  preserved  her  existence  as  an  indep^ident 
power  in  defiance  of  the  decaying  and  withering  influence  of  the 
corrupt  aristocracy  that  ruled  over  her. 

M.  Depping's  chapter  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  conuiiar 
establishments  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  his  work*    Stand- 
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ing  at  first  in  the  situation  of  judges  in  domestic  commercial 
affairs,  the  consuls  were  subsequently  stationed  in  foreign  ports 
to  watch  over  the  mercantile  interests  of  their  countrymen,  as 
well. as  to  decide  differences  among  them.  The  institution  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  that  legal  system  of  the  middle  ages  which  bore 
a  personal  rather  than  a  local  character,  and  which  administered 
justice  and  legislated  for  particular  nations,  tribes,  trades,  and 
professions,  according  to  the  usages  of  their  race  or  calling, 
rather  than  by  any  general  law  of  the  place  in  which  they  resided. 
The  consuls  were  designed  principally  as  commercial  arbitrators 
or  judges,  to  which  functions  their  diplomatic  duties  began  sub- 
sequently to  be  superadded.  The  consular  character  appears  to 
have  changed  as  much  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  present 
ivy,  as  it  did  between  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  The  name 
is,  however,  at  present  perhaps  more  venerable  than  the  office  is 
essentially  important. 

The  Mediterranean  consulates  were  for  the  most  part  esta- 
blished by  virtue  of  commercial  treaties.  The  particulars  of  the 
most  important  of  these  are  furnished  by  M.  Depping,  as  regards 
the  conventions  of  the  Italian  republics  with  the  Greek  emperors, 
the  other  Christian  princes,  the  Saracens,  and  with  each  other. 
Treaties  of  commerce  were  in  the  middle  ages  as  necessary  for 
the  security  of  foreign  trade,  as  corporations  were  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  domestic  industry,  but  the  season  of  their  utility  has 
passed  away  from  them  both.  If  two  given  nations  will  take  for 
their  mutual  guide  the  true  principles  of  public  economy,  and 
frame  their  tariffs  widi  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  each  country,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
treaties  for  the  prevention  of  the  prohibitory  system  will  be  per- 
fectly superfluous.  Trading  corporations  are,  indeed,  worse  man 
superfluous  ;^-they  are  a  positive  evil  to  all  but  the  few  who  are 
interested  in  them ; — they  are  the  most  mischievous  form  in  which 
the  earr/tf me  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  still  embodied; — they 
are  institutions  which  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  has  frequently  de- 
nounced as  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  whose  downfal  all  right-minded  men  should  do  their 
utmost  to  accelerate — using  the  name  of  that  lamented  statesman 
as  their  watchword  in  the  work. 

The  works  of  Gulich  and  Depping  supply  us  with  frequent 
instances  of  the  mischiefs  which  governments  have  done  by  in- 
terfering with  trade,  under  a  false  notion  of  their  protection  being 
re(]uired.  The  erroneous  impressions  that  were  so  long  enter- 
tained concerning  the  nature  of  trade,  unhappily  for  our  fore- 
fathers, deferred  until  our  age  the  recognition  of  the  important 
truthj  that  those  who  govern  theieast,  govern  the  best — a  maxim 
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which  even  now  camiot  be  urged  too  often^  or  loo  forciUyy  upon 
.iegifllators. 

One  great  evil  of  the  eager  desire  for  monopoly,  with  which  «o 
many  of  the  commercial  classes  are  still  infected,  i»,  that  k  diverts 
their  attention  from  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  industiy  of  thii 
as  well  as  other  nations — we  mean  Financial  Reform.  Tom 
and  twist  tlie  subject  as  often  as  we  will,  we  come  round  etemaUy 
to  the  vicious  system  of  our  taiation,  as  the  bane  of  our  industij, 
and  the  real  cause  of  commercial  depression.  And  whilst  amA 
suggestions  as  those  which  have  been  given  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell, 
and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,*  are  disregarded,  there  appears  little 
prospect  of  permanently  invigorating  our  national  enerjpies.  Thi^ 
the  government  make  light  of  suggestions  of  this  kind  is  the  more 
astonishing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  amotnt  of  tans 
levied,  as  the  mode  of  levying  them,  that  is  objected  to;  nor  can 
the  apathy  of  the  trading  interests  in  general  to  the  evils  entailed 
on  them  by  the  present  system,  be  viewed  without  a  mixloie  of 
surprise  and  regret  that  people  shonld  be  so  little  alive  to  tkcar 
own  well-being. 

No  country  ever  suffered  more  than  Great  Britain  from  Ae 
want  of  necessary  knowledge  in  those  who  have  filled  finnncial 
posts  in  her  government.  Ignorant  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy — ^at  a  loss  for  statistical  information — defident  in  phi- 
losophical views — and  often  destitute  of  honesty — the  mniu^^ffi 
of  the  revenue  have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  done  what  in  them 
lay  to  frustrate  the  progress  of  our  commerce,  and  of  all  branches 
of  our  industry.  We  do  not  make  this  charge  peculiarly  agwast 
the  present  administration,  but  we  are  sony  to  observe  no  litde 
prospect  of  its  thoroughly  changing  die  old  system  of  taxati«M, 
nor  do  we  look  for  any  so  great  good  until  principles  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  our  legislature  has  from  time  imase- 
morial  been  imbued  obtain  the  ascendancy. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years — when  the  genius  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  whose  irreparable  loss  the  country  is  at  this 
moment  deploring,  commenced  the  Huskissonian  SBra— <Nir  com- 
mercial laws  were  framed  without  reference  to  any  general  prin- 
ciples at  all,  but  were  made  empirically,  as  occasion  waasuf^poeed 
to  call  for  diem,  in  the  haste  of  selfishness,  and  aasidst  the  pieju> 
dices  of  ignorance.  There  is  even  yet  among  us  a  disinclination 
to  consider  abstract  principles,  or  to  act  upon  theofy,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  derision  by  those  who  complacendy 


*  0«r  foreign  rcadert  who  with  to  htve  an  insight  into  the  system  of  Britisk  i 
should  consult  "  Sir  H.  Pkmiell  on  Fimincial  Retbrm,  1830/  and  Mr.  Fdolettllbaai- 
son's  excetlcut  speech  on  the  same  subject,  deiiTcred  in  the  House  of  ComuMuis  the 
96th  of  Maich  last 
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Ibeir  owo  Miperior  wisdom,  from  the  circum3taiice  of  ^leir  being 
jMFuctieal  mm.  The  gross  fallacy  of  pla^jug  the  limited  expe^ 
rience  of  wn  individual  above  the  oollective  experience  on  which* 
ahMiea  theory,  or  a  general  rule,  is  founded,  i^  one,  the  frequent 
examples  of  which  are  dii^raceful  to  the  tone  of  society  amongst 
He.  So  long  aa  the  generaliaations  of  the  science  of  political  eco* 
DOttj  are  euher  set  at  nought  by,  or  have  but  a  faint  ipQuence 
over,  our  legislature,  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  that  any  strikiqg 
improvement  will  take  .place  either  in  our  commer^^e,  or  in  any 
ether  branoh  of  our  industry* 

That  commercial  fieedom  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which 
the  world,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  enjoy,  is  a  truth  which  the 
British  government,  and  the  greater  number  of  its  subjects,  no 
longer  dispute.  But  the  admission  of  the  principle  is  nothing 
mdese  it  be  put  substantially  into  practice;  and  for  those  who 
have  the  phrase  **  Free  Trade-in  their  mqutha  to  uphold  a  finan- 
ciri  eyatem  which  esacts  duties  to  the  grievous  ej(tent  that  purs 
does,  appears  to  us  uttaeriy  ioexplicable  and  inconsistent. 


Abt,  IX.-«-Coi4rrt€r  <^  Pai/s  Bas^  26  Aout,  et  23^24^  25. 4r 

'^  Sept^mbre^  1830. 
It  is  jsot  an  umiatural  remark  for  an  E^nglishman^  looking  9t  the 
extraordinary  events  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  Nether- 
lands,, to  observe,  that  of  the  two  countries  placed  under  tbe  same 
government  and  regulated  by  the  ^ma  lawp,  Ilolland  and  Bel- 
gium, while  the  one  has  been  a  prey  to  discoi^tent  and  confu&iop, 
the  other  has  remained  satisfied  with  its  lot,  and  .even  proud  of  its 
privileges*  This  difference,  however,  has  arisen  from  very  na^ 
turalcausesi  obvious  enough  to  those  acquainted  with  the  late 
hiatory  of  the  United  Countries^  Not  only  nave  tliQ  advantages  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  been  partially  dealt  out,  but 
the  boon  itself  in  the  very  first  instance  was  essentially  different 
in  value  to.  the  two  parties  concerned. 

Towards  Uie  fall  of  Napoleon,  Holland,  whose  resources  are 
almost  wholly  commercial,  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  war,  and  by  the  gigantic  project  of  the  continental 
blockade.  Luckily,  his  brother  Louis  did  not  second  bis  views, 
or  his  kingdom  must  infallibly  have  been  destroyed.  As  it  was, 
the  debt  contracted  by  the  Hollanders  was  enormous,  and  the 
terms  on  which  the  loans  were  procured  were  exceedingly  unfa- 
vourable :  after  Napoleon,  by  a  stroke  of  his  j^en,  bad  incorpo- 
rated the  country  with  the  French  empire,  and  wiped  off  one-third 
of  the  capital  of  the  national  debt,  the  evil  was  greatly  increased, 
so  much  the  more^  indeed,  because  not  only  were  the  entire  for- 
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tunes  of  numerous  families  confided  to  the  public  funds*  but  ibe 
capital  of  all  kinds  o^  benevolent  institutions  was  swallowed  up 
*in  them,  together  with  all  the  property  (for  such  was  the  law 
which  compelled  it  to  be  so  applied,)  of  orphans  and  others  under 
the  administration  of  executors  and  guardians.  In  short,  coofu* 
sion  and  exhaustion  were  predominant  in  every  brandi  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  hatred  of  the  French  rule  was  at  its  height. 
when  the  year  1813  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 

It  was  very  different  with  the  Belgians :  though  afflicted  by  the 
calls  of  the  conscription,  and  exasperated  by  the  droits  rtums,  a  tax 
on  tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee  so  called,  not  so  vexatious  in  itself  as 
in  its  mode  of  collection — still  by  their  proximity  to  France,  by  their 
common  language,  and  by  their  share  in  its  military  gloriesb  there 
was  no  little  sympathy  between  the  two  countries.  Moreover,  die 
markets  of  France  opened  a  ready  deboucke  for  the  linens  and  the 
cattle  of  the  Flemings,  two  branches  of  exchange  of  the  fiist  im- 
portance to  them.  So  that  though  they  were,  in  truth,  on  the 
whole  weary  of  the  French  domination,  and  had  already  been 
aroused  from  tlieir  dreams  of  military  glory,  still  the  constitution 
and  the  dynasty  of  Nassau  came  not  to  them  as  they  did  to  the 
Dutch.  The  Belgians  were  glad  of  theip,  but  they  were  not 
snatched  from  ruin  by  them  as  were  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch  have  always  been  famous  for  their  skill  in  making 
bargains.  On  their  union  with  the  Belgians,  it  was  stipulated  1^ 
art.  6,  of  the  treaty  contracted  between  the  plenipotentiaries  oif 
the  great  powers,  June,  1814^  that  the  debts  of  the  two  ooontriei 
should  be  charged  to  the  general  treasury.  Now,  as  we  haie 
said,  the  debt  of  Holland  was  immense:*  on  the  other  hand  that 
of  Belgium  was  trifling — an  injustice  of  a  flagrant  descriptioo 
unless  compensated  by  some  equivalent,  and  this  equivalent  the 
provinces  of  the  South  have  not  yet  detected.  The  Hollanden 
had  again  the  advantage  of  choosing  a  king  from  among  themselves, 
and  of  the  same  religion,  a  protestant ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
if  it  appeared  to  the  Belgians  that  their  country,  though  containiag 
double  the  population  of  Holland,  was  rather  made  over  to»  than 
united  to  it. 

The  Belgians,  however,  tired  of  war,  and  by  no  means  in  a 
state  to  make  resistance,  permitted  the  measure  to  pass  without 
complaint.     They  had  suffered  from  a  military  despotism,  they 

*  It  aiuoonted  to  wiibiii  a  trifle  of  1300  millions  of  florins,  (about  150  millions 
sterling.)  one-tbirU  of  whicli  was  struck  off  (tiered,  as  it  is  called,)  by  the  Ffeoch 
goYerument ;  on  the  rcstornlioii  of  the  Orange  d^-nasty  in  1814  tbo  public  expensea  id 
far  exceeded  the  rcTenucs,  Unit  to  meet  tbe  deficit,  recourse  was  had  to  a  loan,  oueof 
the  conditions  of  which,  held  out  as  a  bait  to  subscribers,  was  a  retiueitaticn  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  part  of  the  debt  struck  off  by  tbe  Frcucli,  (called  dene  morU,)  by  netDs 
of  annoal  drawings. 
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were  scarcely  recovering  from  a  species  of  anarchy,  and  now  at 
least  they  bad  got  a  constitution  of  some  sorli  But  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  Lion's  share  which  the  Dutch  had  taken,  did 
not  tend  to  soften  the  animosities,  which  for  some  reason  or  other, 
in  addition  to  the  difference  of  religion,  have  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Provinces  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North. 

By  the  treaty  of  London  already  alluded  to,  it  was  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  constitution  to  be  offered  to  the  Belgians  should  be 
that  already  bestowed  upon,  or  rather  resumed  by  Holland^  witli 
such  modifications  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
The  loifondamentale,  or  constitution  under  which  the  Pays  Bas 
are  now  governed,  was  first  of  all  presented  to  the  States  Gene- 
ral of  Holland,  convoked  in  double  numbers :  they  accepted  it 
unanimously.  In  the  Southern  Provinces,  in  the  absence  of  any 
assembly  which  could  be  considered  as  representing  the  country, 
the  King,  of  his  own  private  authority,  assembled  in  each  arrou'' 
dissement  a  number  of  notables  proportionate  to  the  population. 
Of  the  1603  notables  summoned,  1323  only  appeared,  of  whom 
796  voted  against  the  reception  of  the  constitution.  In  the  arrojp' 
(UssemerU  of  Courtrai,  composed  of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  ^tw 
only  voted  for  it.  This  was  an  awkward  situation  for  the  King, 
and  he,  or  his  advisers,  hit  upon  a  singular  scheme  of  escaping 
the  difficulty.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  contrived  to  make  a 
majority  would  be  comic,  if  the  subject  itself  were  not  a  veiy 
senotts  one.  First,  the  government  resolved  upon  considering  the 
280  notables  absent  as  having  given  their  consent  by  their  silence^ 
and  126  of  the  votes  in  the  negative,  given  on  the  ground  of  the 
religion  of  the  prince,  were  struck  out,  as  contrary  to  the  dynasty. 

By  the  aid  of  this  state  arithmetic,  the  King  managed  to  pro- 
cure a  majority  of  eleven  votes,  and  on  the  l24th  August,  1815,  he 
proclaimed  the  acceptance  of  the  lot  Jondamentale.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  after  having  arbitrarily  chosen  the  voters,  without  re- 
gard to  any  rule,  or  without  reference  to  property,  (for  numbers 
were  individually  without  any  stake  in  the  country  whatever,) 
the  constitution  should  have  been  virtually  rejected  after  all.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  cause  of  rejection  existed  more  in  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  against  the  Hollanders,  than  in  any  well-founded 
objection  to  tlie  constitution.  For  though  it  had  its  defects,  we 
do  not  consider  them  of  that  nature  to  have  influenced  in  such 
times  the  population,  which  had  just  escaped  from  tyranny,  and 
which  could  not  be  very  nice  in  constitutional  information,  nor 
ardent  in  constitutional  aspirations. 

The  spirit  of  the  loifondamentale  is  liberal :  its  provisions  are 
generally  wise :  its  faults  are  rather  those  of  pip^ssipn  than  of  com- 
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mission.    The  defects  are  obfious,  ancl  it  vM  not  take  as  ioag 
to  show  by  a  short  allalysisy  die  points  where  diej  enst 

The  two  first  chapters  relate  simplj  to  the  division  of  the  kia^ 
dom,  and  to  matters  which  exclusively  concern  die  King  and  his 
family,  such  as  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  revanties  of  tht 
crown,  the  minority  of  the  King,  the  royal  prerogative,  &c.  8te« 

The  third  treats  of  the  States  General,  of  Iheir  diviaien  into 
two  chambers,  the  first  representing  the  aiistooracy,  the  aeoond 
the  people,  and  the  powers  attributed  to  them.  The  chambamde 
not,  like  our  House  of  Commons,  deliberate,  in  the  first  inataBce, 
together  on  any  proposed  measure:  but  preliminarily,  Ihejaie 
divided  into  sections  of  ten  members  by  lot,  and  each  aection  re- 
tires to  make  up  its  mind  in  its  separate  chamber.  If  the  use  of 
deliberating  in  numbers  be,  that  each  communicale  his  stock  of  in- 
formation, and  that  one  may  possess  informatioa  which  another 
does  not,  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  this  division  into  seoliona. 
All  members  of  parliament  are  not  Solons,  and  it  may  vary  aaaily 
happen  that  chance  may  put  ten  unenlightened  men  into  one 
room,  and  ten  men  of  wisdrai  and  intelligence  into  another^  Ten 
advocates  may  be  deliberating  on  the  game  laws,  ten  country  gen* 
tlemen  on  an  amelioration  of  the  law  courts*  The  use  of  ooni* 
mittees,  as  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  not  known  in  the  States  Oennral«  A 
defect,  more  deeply  rooted,  occurs  in  the  origination  of  the 
bills  or  laws  presented  by  the  ministers.  The  otataa  <3noeid 
cannot  proceed  by  amenAnent,  or  modification :  they  are  obliged 
either  to  adopt  entirely,  or  to  reject  entirely.  The  inoonvanimwe 
of  this  plan  is  so  greatly  felt,  that  ministers  have  nsnaUj  beta 
complaisant  enough  to  listen  to  objections  privately  made^  and  if 
they  did  not  consider  the  changes  of  a  vital  nature,  thejF  have 
modified  their  bill  accordinel^.  But  this  departure  in  practoee 
from  the  regulation  of  the  mfundamentale  only  proves  its  .im- 
propriety the  more  strongly. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  the  States  Provincial,  an  assem- 
bly which  superintends  every  iking  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  interior  economy  of  each  province.  Each  proviDce 
has  its  States  Provincial :  the  number  of  its  members  was  in  each 
province  fixed  by  the  King.  It  is  the  States  Provincial  that  elect 
the  Members  of  the  States  General :  the  manner  ot  iheir  eloctioo 
consequently  became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  £very 
person  in  the  province  who  pays  Si5  florins  (about  %L  109.)  of  direct 
taxes  is  entitled  to  vote  for  an  elector;  an  elector,  to  b«  eligible, 
must  pay  50  florins  direct  taxes:  diese  electors  choose  the  meai- 
bers  of  the  States  Provincial,  who  again  select  among  themaaiv^ 
or  elsewhere,  the  members  of  the  States  General.    It  is  ahnost 
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ttimeoessary  to  My  dm!  this  system  is  complicated :  it  has  also  been 
seen  in  practice  to  be  vicious.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
the  States  does  in  fact  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  in 
each  province :  so  thirt  it  is  impossible  to  consider  that  body  as 
truly  representing  tiie  people.  The  States  Provincial  are  elected 
every  year:  the  States  General  ard  renewed  by  thirds:  each 
member  sits  three  years,  but  he  is  immediately  re-eligible. 

The  fifth  chapter  regulates  every  thing ccmceming  justice:  out 
of  the  imperfections  of  this  branch  of  the  Fundamental  Law,  have 
chiefly  arisen  the  present  state  of  confusion  and  discontent.  The 
judges  are  removable  at  pleasure,  though  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
expressions  in  the  charter,  the  ministers  are  not  declared  responsible 
by  it :  two  defects  which  render  a  constitution  worse  than  a  nullity. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  respecting  forms  of  worship,  all 
of  which  are  equally  protected;  respecting  finance;  the  form* 
atioDof  the  army;  and  lastly,  respecting  the  supreme  superinten*- 
dence  attributed  to  the  King  over  the  canals,  rivers,  bridges  and 
rottds,  that  is  to  say>  the  general  direction  of  all  these  oljects  is 
committed  to  him,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  he  thinks  best 

We  now  come  to  the  tenth  and  last  chapter,  which  relates  to 
public  instruction  and  the  press,  one  of  me  principal  causes  of 
the  dissensions  which  first  broke  out  into  violence,  and  sub- 
seouendy  into  actual  revolt. 

The  only  two  articles  which  speak  of  these  important  subjects 
we  extremely  vi^ue :  the  first  does  not  declare  the  right  of  in*- 
stmction  to  be  free,  but  contents  itself  with  saying  that  education 
shall  be  the  constant  object  of  the  cares  of  government.  It  is  im- 
possible to  use  a  more  Jesuitical  form  of  expression  in  a  charter 
where  every  tUng  ought  to  be  clear,  precise,  and  definite.  The 
article  which  declares  th&  press  free,  is  not  a  jot  more  explicit,  but 
the  ordormances,  of  which  we  will  speak  afterwards,  have  made 
changes  in  this  part  of  the  law  that  it  may  be  considered  alto- 
gether obliterated. 

The  imperfections  of  this  constitution  are  obvious  enough  to 
IIS,  among  whom  constitutional  privileges  are  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
that  the  Belgians  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  vast  abuses  it  ad- 
mitted. In  its  early  years  the  main  objection  urged  against  it 
erose  out  of  the  shackles  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  education, 
a  clause  which  principally  struck  at  the  Catholic  clergy*  The 
liberals  of  Belgium,  perceiving  the  government  acting  wiUi  respect 
both  to  education  and  to  toleration  in  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  content,  and  the  opposition  in  the  States  was  but 
feeble.  Gradually,  however,  the  unequal  distribution  of  <the  im- 
poats,  the  partial  appointment  of  Hollanders  to  the  places  in  the 
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Belgian  administration,  for  which  the  adoption  of  their  language 
in  all  public  acts  aiForded  a  feasible  excuse;  and,  in  short,  a  too 
eager  attempt  at  producing  a  perfect  uniformity  between  the 
two  countries,  embittered  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  set  the 
more  enlightened  classes  of  the  Belgians  upon  detecting  the  very 
imperfect  guarantees  afforded  them  by  the  loi  fondamentaU,  as 
modified  and  interpreted  by  the  ordonnances.  Some  arbitrary  acts 
against  the  press  having  at  length  showed  the  entire  dependence 
upon  the  government^  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  Were 
placed,  the  Belgians  became  alarmed ;  and  the  natural  consequeoce 
was,  that  the  liberals  formed  a  union  with  the  Catholics,  and  an 
opposition  was  produced  of  the  most  formidable  description. 

As  the  press  became  the  organ  of  the  party  in  opposition,  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  different  grievances  under  which  the  country 
laboured,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should  first  turn  its 
attention  to  it.  It  has  i>roved  a  very  dangerous  antiq^onist  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Besides  the  clause  of  the  loi  fondamoiiale, 
the  sole  law  affecting  the  press  was  that  of  the  20th  April,  1815, 
the  object  of  which  was  temporary,  and  which  had  fallen  lato 
disuse  after  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose  had  passed 
away. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  prosecution  for  offences  of  the  press 
was  the  condemnation  of  two  Frenchmen,  Bellet  and  Jador,  tor 
some  satirical  expressions  on  the  tax  of  the  mouture^  Not  content 
with  that,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  Ae  country,  widiout  law, 
sentence,  or  even  reason  assigned,  in  the  most  despotic  manner 
possible,  in  express  violation  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution, 
Ducp6tiaux  and  De  Potter  exposed  this  tyrannical  measure  to 
the  public,  and  they  themselves  soon  became  victims  to  Ae  law  of 
1815.  After  having  used  the  instrument,  however,  the  gov^n- 
ment  broke  it:  feeling  they  could  not  widistand  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  De  Potter, 
they  abolished  the  law  by  which  he  had  been  tried. 

The  l6th  May,  1820,  a  new  law  on  the  press  was  discussed 
and  adopted.  The  deputies  of  the  two  countries  have  always  had 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
the  press,  the  cause  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
pointed  out.  The  Belgians,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  laws  of 
the  French,  to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  to  study  their  pariia* 
mentary  debateis,  were,  and  are  still,  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  law  of  the  press  a  part  of  the  civil  code,  which  protected  the 
rights,  and  prescribed  the  limits  of  authors,  printers,  and  publisbers. 
^Ine  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  never  having  had  many  newspapers, 
nor  yet  many  public  writers,  and  scarcely  any  private  indindaals 
who  occupied  themselves  with  general  politics,  unless  some  i 
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sure  which  related  directly  to  commerce,  considered  the  law  of  the 
press  a  simple  and  necessary  addition  to  the  criminal  code ;  so  that 
in  this  law  of  the  press  they  always  inserted  clauses  respecting  mobs, 
seditious  cries,  and  other  topics  which  evidently  only  regarded  the 
laws  of  the  police*  Thus  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgian  members  of 
the  states  proceeding  on  entirely  different  grounds,  we  can  under- 
stand the  reason  of  the  perpetual  difference  which  has  marked 
their  debates  on  this  subject* 

The  spirit  in  which  the  law  of  the  l6th  of  May  was  conceived 
was  of  the  most  liberal  description,  and  nothing  more  satisfactory 
or  more  explicit  could  be  desired*  If  it  were  not  that  a  jury  would 
have  been  an  additional  protection,  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task  for  a  judge  to  misinterpret  this  law.  Nevertlieless,  the  judges 
of  the  Pays  Bas  are  ingenious  at  that  task;  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  every  accused  person  for  a  culprit:  when  an  individual 
is  brought  up  for  trial,  the  only  object  seems  to  be  to  prove  him 
guilty  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  judges  of  the  Pays  Bas,  whenever  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  political  offence. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  law  of  May  \G  produced  the  happiest 
effects  upon  the  disposition  of  the  middle  classes  towards  the 
government.  But  in  pursuance  of  a  system  followed  up  with  an 
extraordinary  regularity,  the  government  since  it  began  has  never 
made  one  step  in  advance  that  it  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  retreating  two,  to  advance  again  when  the  season  of  tem- 
porizing arrived.  The  1 1th  of  December,  1829,  a  royal  message 
was  delivered  to  the  chambers.  It  complained  of  the  abuses  that 
had  arisen  from  tlie  liberty  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  press, 
and  submitted  to  their  approbation  a  new  bill,  conceived  in  terms 
which  may  be  made  to  mean  any  thin^  that  the  government  choose. 
The  phrases  are  studied  with  this  view,  and  the  deepest  cunning 
seems  to  have  presided  at  their  formation.  We  know  nothing, 
even  in  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  emperors,  better  adapted  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  despotism.*  This  bill  was  rejected,  and  at 
last,  on  the  S6th  of  June,  1830,  a  new  law  passed,  which,  without 
being  so  absurd  as  that  just  spoken  of,  and  not  so  liberal  as  the 
preceding  one,  afforded  some  securities,  but  remained  still  faulty 
from  the  generality  of  its  expressions,  and  by  its  omissions  rather 
tlian  by  its  insertions. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  show  up  to  what  point  the  arbitrary  spirit 
of  Van  Maanen,  the  minister  of  justice,  was  prepared  to  push 
the  government:   he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  pro- 

*  A  translated  copy  of  this  irtfamoas  project  of  law  was  given  in  No.  X,  of  this 
journal,  page  41S. 
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jeureurs  du  rait  enjoiDing  tbem  in  the  ezmtse  of  their  frnmctinma 
to  support  the  pfiociples  of  goveiuoieiit  with  the  utmoflt  vigoor 
aod  severity,  and  not,  bj  too  much  modenitkia  ad  die  discharge  of 
their  duty,  to  permit  the  liberab  to  gain  any  adtanti^e  over  them* 
Some  individiials  who  valued  their  self-mpect  above  their  place, 
answered  the  circular  in  a  spirit  of  mawlincaw  and  liberty,  obaerH 
iug  that  they  should  punuie  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  law. 

While  on  one  hand  the  justice  of  the  country  was  thoa  trifled 
with,  the  administration  of  the  finances  was  maiuiged  in  a  manner, 
to  say  the  least,  calculated  to  produce  vexation  and  ill  Mood. 
Imposts  and  taxes  were  multiplied  in  every  direction;  a  mam  of 
sumptuary  laws  were  passed  on  hones,  carriages,  servants,  female 
as  well  as  male,  dogs,  furniture,  in  addition  to  those  vrfisch  exist 
in  every  European  state.  Besides,  no  proportioa  was  pfeserved 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  provinces  were  mulcted ;  a 
most  unequal  division  oppressed  many  of  them;  the  deputars  of 
these  provmces  struggled  in  vain  for  a  revision — the  iafiaUiUe 
Dutch  majority  silenced  every  effort.  After  the  union  of  tke 
Catholics  and  the  liberals,  and  the  consequent  increased  power  of 
the  opposition,  the  abolition  of  the  moMiure  was  cfemaaded;  an 
equitable  division  of  the  public  offices  between  the  two  ooimtries 
was  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  liberty  of  tanguage,  of  instnsction,  of 
thepress,  the  jury,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  demands  wiU  not  be  deoieci  by 
Englishmen,  where  at  least  they  understand  them.  Wsdi  regard 
to  tibe  taxes  and  the  liberty  of  langu^e,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  for  the  better  comjHehensiou  of  the  nature  of 
these  grievances,  as  felt  by  the  Belgians.  One  great  evil  in  ifae 
Belgian  taxation  was  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  the  oUects 
taxed;  an  individual  never  knew  when  he  had  done.  Ssem 
were  levied  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner,  that  in  reading  the  expla^ 
nation  of  them  the  reader  may  fancy  he  is  perusing  the  lustaqr  of 
some  barbarous  exaction  of  feudal  times.  The  wwiture,  for  ia- 
staace,  and  the  abaitagt.  The  first  was  a  tax  on  oMal;  it  was 
forbidden  to  grind  corn  at  home,  and  it  could  only  be  sent  to  the 
mill  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  besides  whidi,  the  bearer  of 
it  was  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  tipasaaneui,  or  a  kind  of 
meal  passport:  and  it  was  fodbiddea  to  mix  diffspeat  kinds  of 
grain,  except  in  a  certain  proportioa  fixed  by  law.  A  whc^  army 
of  clerks  and  collectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preveadag  fsand, 
hung  about  the  country  like  wolves;  these  were  entideid  to  a 
part  of  all  the  com  they  caught  mixed  up,  or  prooeedni^  to  be 
ground,  or  ground  in  contravention  of  the  law.  The  abati^ 
IS  a  term  of  a  more  simple  kind  at  first  view,  but  equally  vexa- 
tious and  base  in  its  execution.    In  the  country,,  as  weU  as  in 
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kmiH  evtMry  aai»  cOw,  hittfer»  calf,  sheep,  pig,  ftc.,  before  it  was 
killed,  was  obliged  to  be  shown  to  the  receiver  of  taices,  in  order 
to  prooure  a  permission  to  be  kiHed,  and  to  fix  the  hour  of 
slaughter.  The  rnral  eonununes  mre  often  more  than  a  league 
in  cxtenl;  the  peasant  was  consequently  forced,  in  good  or  bad 
wember,  (o  lea^  his  work,  and  to  go  and  omke  a  declaration 
of  the  kind  of  animal,  of  its  weight,  and  the  boor  he  intended 
to  kill  it.  And  then  he  had  not  done.  He  was  not  entitled  to 
kill  hie  own  pig !  He  must  go  ami  secnre  the  services  of  the 
**  sworn  bntdm*,''  who  must  be  present.  Even  this  was  not  all. 
If  the  tax-receiver  thought  that  Ae  estimate  of  the  animal  made 
bj  Ike  owner  is  below  its  real  value,  he  has  the  right  ofpre^empiion, 
dsat  is  to  say,  of  paying,  without  Anther  ceremony,  the  estimated 
sitniy  takiBg  die  beast,  md  sending  the  owner  about  his  business. 

These  grievances  chiefly  affected  the  comitry;  but  the  towns 
had  their  own  vexations*  The  inhabitalits  no  koger  desired  to 
possess  fuitiitttre  of  beauty  or  value ;  they  stopped  up  their 
windows,  (hear  fire  places,  and  sent  away  then*  servants,  not  only 
becanse  all  diese  objects  vrere  heavily  taxed,  but  because  they 
opened  the  door  to  the  taxgathi»rers,  who  were  entitled  to  pay 
domiciliary  visits,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  you  had  made  « 
vetum  of  all  you  possessed. 

The  municipal  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  theae  levied  at  the  en* 
trances  of  the  txiwns  and  for  their  profit,  had  been  also  greatly 
anqfasented.  Not  an  egg,  not  a  morwl  of  butler,  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
could  be  ooaeumed  in  a  toim  without  paying  its  tax.  Every  per> 
son,  though  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Belgium,  on  entering  a  town, 
was  liaUe  to  be  visiM  by  ike  clerks  stationed  at  the  gates.  The 
fiMtk  of  all  these  taxes  was  not  ao  aMch  the  amount,  for  that  might 
be  a  matter  of  ^piestion,  bnt  that  they  were  exceedingly  vexatious, 
and  above  aH  awst  expensive  in  their  mode  of  coHoction. 

Among  the  grievances  always  dWelt  upon  by  a  Belgian,  and 
which  nay  have  been  imperfe^y  understood  at  home,  was  the 
imposition  of  tlw  Dntdi  language  npon  them.  Now  the  Flemish 
and  the  Dutch  are  so  very  nearly  sinnlar,  that  one  grammar  suffices 
far  both ;  and  a  Fleming,  even  of  die  uneducated  classes,  under- 
stands a  Hollander  without  difficulty,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  an 
objection  vrhich  will  forcibly  strike  a  foreigner  in  passing  through 
flse  coutitiy;  bnt  a  foreigner  only.  Propose  the  difficulty  to  any 
one  employed  in  the  bneiness  of  the  country,  or  an  advocate,  or 
in  skert  to  any  of  tiie  edooated  dasses,  wiio  has  been  aUe  to 
fonn  his  opinkm  b^  his  own  expeiieoce,  or  long  communication 
with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  will  answer  that,  putting  aside  the 
gnunmatical  diffsrenoe  between  the  two  languages,  ^ich  is  cer- 
tainly very  slight,  it  ouj^t  to  be  understood  that  Flemish,  in  the 
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southern  provinces  (of  Liege,  N«niur»  Brabant,  Hainank,  Flan- 
dera,  &C.9)  has  never  been  anything  eke  than  tfae  language  of  the 
people ;  in  two  or  three  of  these  provinces  every  body  undenlood 
It  more  or  less ;  but  all  business,  all  transactions  were  carried  on 
in  French,  as  a  consequence  of  a  domination  of  twenty  yean, 
during  which  a  new  generation  had  arisen ;  and  previously  even 
under  Maria  Theresa,  it  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  and 
the  higher  branches  of  the  administration.  So  that  when  the 
union  of  Holland  and  Bel|[tum  took  places  entire  towns,  arrondis- 
sements,  even  entire  provmces,  understiood  no  other  tongue  than 
French ;  and  in  other  instances,  whete  Flemish  was  spoken  by 
the  mass,  it  was  a  dialect  nearly  unintelligible  in  the  neztdistncty 
the  spoken  dialects  varying  not  only  greatly  from  each  oAer,  but 
differing  as  widely  from  the  written  Flemish,  as  the  provincial 
from  the  Parisian  French. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  true,  that  in  most  of  die  Be%ian 
towns  Flemish  is  spoken  habitually;  the  higher  classes  seam 
to  talk  it  without  effort,  as  if  it  had  always  been  their  own.  This 
is  but  the  effect  of  the  despotic  will  of  a  Dutch  king,  exncted 
during  a  reign  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In  every  state  there 
is  a  mass  of  individuals  whose  means  of  existence  the  goTem- 
ment  could  destroy  whenever  it  chose ;  such  as  ministerial  em* 
ploy^s,  and  placeholders  of  every  description.  In  Belgiam, 
notaries,  advocates,  agents  d'affaires,  mploy^s  of  the  provincial 
governments,  almost  without  number,  have  seen  the  bread 
snatched  from  their  families,  before  they  had  the  time  to  learo 
Dutch  with  all  tlie  inclination  in  the  world. 

Every  transaction  was  stamped  in  Belgium ;  all  of  a  sudden  it 
was  ordered  that  no  writing  should  receive  a  stamp  which  was 
not  in  Dutch  or  Flemish,  whidi  is  certainly  constantly  spoken, 
but  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  write  two  lines.  Many 
individuals  were  turned  out  of  the  places  they  held  on  this  very 
ground,  and  thus  utterly  deprived  of  their  livelihood  and  re- 
duced to  beggary.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  an  advocate 
in  extensive  practice  at  Brussels,  who  supported  his  fiimily  in  a 
most  respectable  manner  on  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  died  in 
prison  for  debt,  solely  in  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  measure, 
by  which  his  entire  means  of  existence  were  taken  from  him. 

With  so  much  reason  on  its  side,  and  with  the  voice  «f  all 
Belgium  at  its  back^  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  opposition,  %ith 
its  united  force,  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  States.  The  go* 
vemment  found  itself  obliged  to  yield  several  points.  The  le- 
peated  refusal  of  the  budget  induced  them  to  renounce  the  tax  of 
the  mouiure^  to  accord  die  liberty  of  language,  and  to  promise  a 
more  equal  division  of  the  public  appointments.    The  rest  of  its 
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power  the  ministry  defended  with  vigour  and  obstinacy^  under  the 
direction  and  influence  of  M.  Van  Maanen^  who  is  a  man  of 
great  talents,  and  great  information,  but  of  great  wilfulness,  and 
with  a  decided  turn  for  arbitrary  measures.  He  is  su[)posed  uni- 
versally to  have  usurped  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
king,  and  to  him  are  attributed  all  the  offensive  and  restrictive 
measures  complained  of.  He  was  a  minister  under  the  empire, 
and  has  just  retired,  or  rather  been  forced  by  the  voice  of  the 
pecmle  to  do  so,  after  thirty-five  years  spent  in  office. 

The  monopoly  of  instruction  is  still  preserved  by  the  ministry ; 
neither  would  it  yield  in  the  matter  of  a  jury,  without  which,  in 
pdiitical  trials  and  offences  of  the  press,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
justice,  or  to  possess  any  real  controul  over  the  operations  of  go- 
remment;  neither  would  it  cede  the  ministerial  responsibility,  a 
necessary  principle  in  every  representative  government.  The 
right  which  should  have  been  above  all  accorded  to  the  country 
is  a  representation  based  upon  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces, tnat  is  to  say,  a  legislative  chamber  composed  of  sixty-six 
Belgian  members  and  forty-four  Dutch,  and  not  of  fifty-five  Bel- 
gians and  fifty-five  Dutch.  This  obvious  inequality  in  the  re- 
presentation is  the  source  of  almost  all  the  injustice  which  has 
been  committed.  The  Dutch  king,  Dutch  mmisters,  and  their 
f^-five  Dutch  members,  have  sadly  outmatched  the  fifty-five 
Belgians,  amongst  whom  many  natural  causes  of  disunion  or 
desertion  would  arise. 

Much  of  the  blameof  the  late  disturbances  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  Belgian  character,  which  has  so  often  been  called  turbulent, 
that  it  is  universally  believed  to  be  such.  It  is  a  common-place  to 
consider  them  as  eternally  dissatisfied  with  their  governors.  Their 
annals,  it  is  said,  present  nothing  but  armed  opposition,  dissen- 
sion, intestine  war;  that  successively  they  have  shaken  off  the 
domination  of  Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  are  again  in  revolt  at 
this  moment.  This  word  turbulent  is  one  of  the-  epithets  in- 
vented by  tyrants  to  deceive  mankind;  it  has  been  adopted 
with  many  similar  ones  by  historians,  who  have,  until  lately,  only 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  great  and  powerful.  If  the 
meaning  of  the  word  turbulent,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  be  ana- 
lyzed, it  can  only  mean  an  impatience  in  supporting  some  op- 
pression, which  energy  resists,  and  apathy  sinks  under.  Let 
any  one  run  over  with  an  impartial  eye  the  difierent  revolutions 
of  Belgium,  and  weigh  the  causes  which  have  produced  them, 
and  he  will  be  convinced  that  they  had  good  reason  to  complain. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  wishing  to  escape  from  the  bloody  per- 
secutions of  Spain,  to  have  repelled  the  feeble  and  oppressive 
domination  of  Austria,  to  have  driven  out  the  tyrannical  agents  of 
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the  Emperor  of  France^  during  the  latter  years  4»f  hU  fieifi  ? 
Belgium^  a  country  of  no  great  extent*  but  cooaiating  of  a 
brave  populatiom  baa  for  a  long  Ume  bectt  banded  abotui  fran 
power  io  power,  as  a  kind  of  make-weight  in  die  political 
balance.  Its  fertility  has  always  rendered  it  an  object  of  desiie 
to  :the  auiTounding  powers,  and  just  as  it  suited  their  convanienci^ 
they  have  disposed  of  it  without  consulting  the  aubject  of  4be  bar- 
gain. Because  the  Belgians  bnve  not  been  content  to  be  thus 
hustled  about,  they  are  called  twrbulmt.  The  French  government 
had,  however,  .aacceeded  in  aAtaching  the  a£feoUons  of  the  people ; 
manners*  interests,  language,  all  had  become  common:  butAe 
innts  riutik^  and  the  dreadful  conaeriptioo,  the  two  diaaatroiis  sn- 
ventions  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  part  the  cause  of  his  xuia,  alienated 
the  hearts  of  the  Belgians ;  it  was  generally  with  aatisfaction  Ihat 
they  witnessed  his  fall.  It  is  something  to  set  acainai  the  cha^ 
of  turbulence,  that  all  the  great  men  who  have  md  to  deal  «itfa 
them,  have  left  a  high  testimony  in  their  favor;  we  may  bqgin  with 
Caesar  and  end  with  Napoleon.  The  authority  of  Charles  V.  has 
been  strikingly  laid  down  :  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  them  la 
his  son  in  terms  of  eulogy  like  the  foUowiqg : — "  Moderate  in  his 
prosperity,  and  equally  calm  in  adversity,  without  pride,  mtbout 
ostentation,  aober,  naturally  frank,  the  Belgian  as  aet  the  same 
time  prudent  and  circumspect,  patient  to  obstinacy,  a|id  jndas 
trious  to  an  excess;  fiaithful  to  his  religion  and  affftotiftnalp 
to  his  chiefs,  as  long  as  they  respect  justice  and  the  laws;  b«tf  so 
soon  as  his  rigbta  are  touched,  his  patieace  ^eases^  ^od  he  be- 
comes untameable.  Whenever  tyranny  has  soi^ht  to  .OKpr^s 
him,  he  has  resisted*  yielded,  and  died,  hut  it  has  «lwaj»  i 
with  a  free  spirit.'' 

If  this  character  be  true  of  the  present  as  well  as  past 
certainly  the  Dutch  ministry  were  unfortunate  in  the  auJi^ects  on 
which  Uiey  wished  to  impose  arbitrary  measures.  But  these  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  M.  Van  Maanen  was  disposed  to  nm 
the  whole  leo^ths  of  absolutism.  He  has  publicly  nuuntaimvi 
the  principles  of  a  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of  Liouis  XIV.,  mid 
in  writings  to  which  his  name  is  uot  aCBxed,  but  which  are  attii* 
buted  to  him  by  common  fame,  he  has  gone  even  further.  The 
hi  fondameutale  was  in  his  way ;  nevertheless  it  is  sufficiently 
vague  in  its  terms  to  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  pi^ctical  tyranny. 
The  king  himself,  whether  from  some  similarity  of  character 
which  is  said  to  exist,  permitted  him  to  exert  an  influence  over  him 
that  has  greatly  diminished  the  loyal  affection  with  winch  the  Bel- 
gians were  ammated  towards  him :  he  himself  was,  and  even  is* 
universally  considered  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  diapoaition,  with 
the  foible,  perhaps,  of  wishing  to  be  thought  by  all  Europe  a  prince 
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of  great  polkieal  capacity,  and  the  fauk,  if  k  be  a  fault,  of  faeifig — 
Kke  att  bis  aocestors — bo  Axed  in  any  purpose  or  plan  that  he  may 
have  odopteil,  that  no  consi^eratMU  can  drive  him  from  k. 

The  Duloh  govermneiit  has  dottbdess  beeu  greatly  ioAttenced 
hyka  attaehfnest  to  Holland  and  HoH^oders,  but  not  a  Uttle 
ako  by  a  strong  apprehea^a  that  BeJ^§;uim  was  an  Mooertain 
and  jHisottnd  part  of  ks  domiatons ;  and  ^t  its  attaobmeot  to  the 
French  -wotfid  show  itself  on  the  very  first  occasion.  Hence 
many  arbitrary  measures  ibave  been  tafken  as  meaaures  -of  securky; 
hence  the  oibjeetion  to  the  Fi^ndi  language,  and  a  datenmiDation 
to  produce  uuifbrinky  between  the  two  countries;  as  if  febe  kwe.of 
^  French  language,  wUch  they  had  Msed  from  cbildhood,  wese 
file  <9ame  4iiing  as  a  kve  of  the  French,  or  as  if  a  violent  attempt 
to  foroe  another  -tongue  upon  •them  wew  likely  to  decrease  their 
attaeb«ient  to  «the  pecfile  wiio  spoke  the  language  tfaey  loved. 
But  k  is  «ec  true  that  me  Beigiaos  4le8ked,  or  dodeaire  to  jretuiaa 
under  French  nrie.  A  small  nuasber  .of  this  way  of  thinking, 
eBfpe&Mj  OB  the  frontier,  may  be  met  wkh,  but  the  .bulk  of  the 
population  would  see  such  a  transfer  with  |Hiin.  Fifteen  years 
of  a  ffovernmeat,  possessing  at  least  all  the  exterior  of  a  £onatitu- 
tiomtf  one,  have  taught  the  people  to  set  a  high  value  .upon 
Kberty,  and  awsikened  the  ancient  passion  for  mdependence, 
which  under  the  empire  bad  been  stifled  by  the  passion  of  inilir 
fary  '^ory.  Skice  the  kat  'fifteen  years  the  face  of  things  in 
Europe  is  completely  changed,  the  aera  of  constituticijDal  govefiu.- 
meuts  bas  oonwnenoed,  and  the  Belgians,  as  well  as  othw  jiations, 
l>ave  eeen  -a  new  future  open  before  them ;  they  have  set  their 
hearts  upoii  constitutional  prospects,  and  •fi'e  confidently  trust  that 
by  the  valour  of  their  right  hands  tUey  have  pow  attained  them. 
The  people  of  Belgium  apprehend,  moreover,  that  their  junction 
wkh  France  would  be  the  signal  of  a  bloody  war,  in  which  they 
would  be  the  principal  sufferers ;  Belgium,  becoming  a  simple 
pravinoeof  Fdrance,iCould  no  longer  pretend  to  a  national  govern- 
ment, and,  in  place  of  being  in  the  first  rank  of  secondary  powers, 
to  which  by  her  industry,  her  commerce,  her  economy,  and  the 
energy  of  her  inhabitants,  she  may  fairly  expect  to  attain,  she 
would  simply  take  place  as  an  obscure  and  disregarded  satellite 
of  a  powerful  kingdom,  whose  splendour  would  throw  her  com- 
pletely into  the  shade,  an  idea  which  at  the  present  day  would  be 
repelled  with  disgust. 

If  further  proof  were  wantius  that  this  idea  had  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  king,  and  at  ttie  same  time  was  not  entertained 
by  the  people,  it  would  be  found  in  the  animated  scene  which 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  occasion  of  the  late  entry  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  into  Brussels.      When  the  Prince  had 

M  M  2 
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coiuented  to  bear  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  the  King*  and  had 
promised  to  second  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power*  being  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  tenor  of  the  principal  one,  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  he  solemnly  a9ked  the  assembljj — ^and 
all  the  notables  of  the  place  were  about  him, — whether,  iu  aue 
ofifivasion  by  the  French,  thef  would  follow  him  to  repuke  them? 
It  was  a  time  when  truth  was  likely  to  be  spoken ;  but  they  all 
unanimously  cried  out  No.  Will  you  swear  i^?  he  continued, 
and  the  universal  exclamation  was,  ne  swear  it* 

Feelings  of  hostility,  having  all  the  grounds  to  proceed  upon 
that  we  have  stated,  were  not  a  little  ioAamed  by  the  tone  of  the 
Hague  and  other  newspapers  of  Holland.  For  them  at  leart 
there  has  been  complete  license  of  the  press,  when  their  subject 
was  Belgium,  and  the  opposers  of  ministiy.  No  language,  no 
names  were  considered  too  bad  for  a  Belgian  who  took  a  part  m 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  provinces;  even  the  personalities — ^and  it 
was  a  long  way  for  personalities  to  travel — became  insupportable; 
and  not  the  less  so,  that  the  parties  who  were  attacked  believed,  and 
had  reason  for  believing,  that  these  paraj^raphs  were  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Van  Maanen  himself.  These  violences  on  the  one  side 
naturally  begat  violence  on  the  other,"*  and  the  war  of  the  jour- 
nals was  even  carried  into  the  States^General,  and  mingled  a  bitter- 
ness and  asperity  in  parliamentary  discussion  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  objects  of  a  deliberative  assembly.  So  for 
from  attempting  to  appease  the  discord,  whether  by  ceasaon  or 
conciliation,  at  a  time  when  men's  feelings  were  greatly  excitedy 


*  In  these  di»pates  the  leader  of  the  Belgian  pepen  will  have  had  ffeoucnt  i 
sion  to  observe  the  name  of  Dbry  Bagnano ;  it  was  his  house  to  which  toe  mob  at 
Brussels  first  resorted;  it  was  immediately  sacked  and  plundered.  At  tfab  moment 
nothifig  but  the  bare  walls  are  standing.  It  was  an  onwnented  bouse  in  one  df  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  The  gilding  remains  over  the  sculpture,'  but  the  windows  it 
adurned  gape  glass-less.  Of  the  house  of  M.  Van  Maanen,  a  verpr  extensive  hotel, 
but  few  even  of  the  walls  stand.  With  regard  to  Libry  Bagnano,  m  order  to  show 
that  the  people  will  make  idols  to  tliemselves  as  well  to  abhor  as  to  wonhip^  k  may 
be  as  well  to  say  what  is  known  of  him  in  Belaium. 

Comte  Libry  Baguuno  is  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  and  only  sought  refuge  in  the 
Fays  Bas  after  being  found  guilty  and  punished  for  the  crime  of  forgery  in  France. 
He  set  up  as  a  bookseller  in  Brussels,  and  after  a  while  took  a  part  in  tbe  muMfement 
of  a  ministerial  newspaper,  called  the  NatienaL  The  minister,  pleased  with  tbe 
thoroughgoing  tone  of  liis  articles,  took  him  up  and  patronised  him.  A  million  b  set 
aside  in  the  budget  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry,  for  tbe  disposal  of 
which  the  ministers  were  not  accountable ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  to  libry  Bagmmo 
has  been  assigned  considerable  sums  out  of  it,  as  much  as  100  to  160  thousand  florins. 
In  some  instances  tlie  money  has  been  given  openly.  This  caused  a  great  scandal, 
and  when  tlie  war  of  the  journals  ran  high,  the  act  of  his  condemnati^  was  prociued 
from  Lyons,  and  we  believe  published.  He  was  then  disooveted  to  be  naiked ; 
"^■^^rds,  in  tbe  newspapersi  he  was  always  spoken  of  ander  the  nameof  tAa  emmtt 
the  Gakrien,  the  forger.  He  does  not,  however  appear  to  have  lost  favour  with  tfte 
government.  He  has  now  been  driven  from  Brussels,  and  b  caricatured  in  every 
window. 
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the  goverameiit  took  die  step  of  beginning  a  kind  of  crusade 
against  the  Belgian  opposition  papers.  Under  the  law  of  the 
96th  June  1830^  no  less  than  thirty  different  articles,  published  in 
seven  different  newpapers  at  Brussek,  Ghent,  Liege,  &c.,  were 

frosecuted  in  as  many  days.  The  second  trial  and  banishment  of 
>e  Potter,  Tielmans,  and  their  associates,  will  go  down  in  his* 
tory  as  one  of  the  most  scandalous  perversions  of  justice  ever  per- 
petrated by  ministerial  vengeance.  The  head  and  front  of  their 
offending  was  their  proposal  of  a  national  subscription  to  indem* 
nify  the  deputies  and  official  persons  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  their  stations  for  their  conscientious  votes  against  the  arbi« 
trary  projects  of  the  government.  After  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  proceeding,  we  were  wholly  unable  to 
discover  any  law  that  had  been  violated,  and  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  candid  reader,  learned  or  unlearned,  could  have  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  Judges,  however,  bidding  their  places  at 
the  nod  of  the  crown,  were  not  slow  with  their  constructive  trea«- 
sODS,  and  M.  de  Potter  and  his  friends  were  banished  their  coua«- 
try,  and  after  being  dragged  about  the  neighbouring  territories  for 
a  considerable  time,  vainly  seeking  an  asylum  from  those  to  whom 
the  name  of  patriot  is  a  hateful  sound,  finally  found  a  refuge 
under  the  tri-coloured  banner  of  regenerated  France. 

When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  the  noble  attitude 
there  taken  by  the  people  was  of  the  most  imposing  description, 
ttid  above  all  it  was  successful.  It  may  in  some  sense  be  said  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreaks  at  Brussels,  in 
two  ways ;  first,  because  it  exceedingly  excited  men's  minds,  and 
next,  because  it  relieved  the  Belgians  from  all  fear  of  foreign  in- 
tervention. It  was  the  impression  in  Belgium,  when  the  result  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  known,  that  now  they  might  settle 
their  differences  among  themselves.  The  citizens  of  Brussels,  of 
Liege,  and  other  places,  began  to  organize  measures  to  place 
Belgium  in  an  attitude  of  remonstrance,  if  not  of  resistance.  The 
first  spark  of  the  blaze  we  have  seen,  was,  indeed,  struck  by  the 
mob  of  Brussels,  than  which,  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe  contains 
a  more  villainous  canaille:  but  the  Burgess-guard  quickly  took 
the  power  into  their  own  firm  and  steady  hands,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  contest  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  rabble 
better  than  the  best  ftiends  of  order  could  ever  have  hoped  for. 

After  the  insurrection  both  the  king  and  the  people  at  first  ap- 
peared to  J^have  well.  The  citizens  demanded  their  rights  with 
zeal  and  steadiness:  the  king  listened,  and  in  fact  did  all  he  con« 
atitutionally  could.  He  sent  away  his  obnoxious  minister,  too 
late,  indeed,  to  produce  the  effect  of  immediately  allaying  the 
storm,  but  not  too  late  to  show  that  he  was  willing  to  do  his  part 
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towflftffl  a  86tflemeiif  of  grierances.  Whk  regftfd  for  #16  ^pAm  ^ 
fottncls,  rlghtftilly  arid  justly  made  at  hi»  banda,  be  hfld  not  Aw 
power  of  assewfing  to  thefn  mero  matii.  He  tlieref<#e  etflM 
the  States  together,  and  referred  the  ^Mffrtaints  fd  Aietti. 
Although  the  States  were  no  adequate  refiffesetttHtioii  of  die 
people,  and  might  come  to  a  wrong  determination^  M\  they 
were  men,  and  generally  rational  men,  and,  k  might  be  hopei, 
would  not  plunge  the  country  into  a  eitil  war.  The  cfifteaatf 
waited  onder  arms,  and  subject  to  all  tb«9e  incoifvMtedGes  that 
ariae  from  a  stispensioti  of  cotnmerce,  aftd  aM  apprvAiefvaion  4f  tbii 
efil  consequences  of  a  civil  war,  wHh  some  degree  erf  donfidMM^ 
that  the  reasonaMe  demands  of  reasonable  men  would,  in  the  «iiW8<« 
teenth  centnry,  be  granted  by  those  at  the  head  of  govemiBelita: 
fer  if  not,  the  precedents  to  the  latter  certainly  were  tfdt  ktfmf* 
able;  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  even  to  those  Who  de^  nef  iMd 
Moore's  Almanack,  might  be  read  as  (mpropifioM  to  ohatiatfle 
crowned  heada.  Great  indeed,  therefore,  waa  the  geflftnA  com* 
afemation,  when^  in  defiance  of  the  dictatea  of  #eaaon,  Md  in  *k9 
face  of  the  solemn  pfotnise  cf  the  Khig  mt  la  fe^m  i0foM 
dming  the  deliberations  of  the  States,  the  tafA  foftea  nfldet 
Prince  Frederick  attempted  to  enter  Bfussela.  By  dMrt  fitftal 
step  the  Orange  dynasty  has  mn  the  risk  of  loamg  Betg^KdA  for 
ever.  The  struggle  of  the  four  memorable  dayi  of  SepUMfber 
left  the  brave  Belgians  in  poaseasion  of  a  tietory,  of  whMi  ilk 
to  be  hoped,  their  freedom  cannot  fail  to  be  the  flm  ffUfla#    Ood 

Sunt  that  the  patriot  blood  wbieh  has  washed  ^  Mmt»  ef 
russels  may  not  have  been  poored  forth  in  vain ! 
Whilst  the  Belgians  were  yet  the  liege  aubjecO  of  WiHiailt  of 
N  aataUj  tariona  speculations  were  entertained  asf  td  the  probaMa 
effects  of  the  federal  separation  which  the  Statea^General  were 
cooiidering  at  the  Hague,  whilst  the  Dtrtch  troops  wefe  carryiiig 
iire  and  sword  into  Brnsaels.  The  policy  of  aocb  a  aeparatioa 
was  a  queation  of  some  complexity ;  and,  however  strotig  ia  ill 
favour  were  the  more  weighty  argnmema  of  the  popular  Wiih 
and  of  piiUio  jnatice,  there  were  many  coftsiderattona  ef  a  oMk 
awitial  natore  whiefa  threatened  Belgium  with  iftipofUnI  kaaea 
in  the  event  of  the  change.  The  agrieahttiral  produra,  the 
ttannfactaraa,  and  the  coal^  of  Beigiam,  have  hitbia-to  baon  iatMl* 
duced  iato  Holland  for  conaamption  and  eaportation  to  bar 
colonies  under  the  protection  of  heavy  datiea^  These  eokaiies 
have  opened  marketa  to  the  Belgian  manufacttfrea  to  a  via^  gieat 
estetit,  and  the  consumption  has,  of  late,  greatly  iaciaaaed.  The 
admission  of  Baltic  grain  into  Holland  would  eompietaly  raia 
Ike  distilieriea  of  ^^Igium,  which  have  long  beeia  far  fnaa 
flrariihittg;  but  in  this,  aad  other  mtaoeea,  tbe  porta  «if  Hol« 
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land  would  necessarily  kave  been  made  firee^  since  tkere  are  other 
countries  that  excel  Belgium  in  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of 
IJieir  manufactures.  These  were  a  few  of  the  objections  to  the 
federal  separation,  and  they  certainly  weighed  strongly  among 
the  commercial  men  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  where  there  was  at 
first  much  hostiKty  to  the  measure.  How  far  tliey  misht  hav^ 
ittffuenced  the  decision  of  the  States-General,  it  is  usekss  now 
to  speculate.  The  knot  which  required  so  much  skill  to  untie 
has  been  forcibly  cut  asunder,  and  Belgium  presenls  herself 
to  onr  yiew  under  an  entirely  new  aspect — an  aspect  which, 
while  it  rivets  our  attention,  demands  also  our  waraiest  sympathy 
in  her  behalf. 

What  form  of  gofemment  will  be  now  adopted  by  the  Be^^one 
9»  the  best  security  for  their  liberties*,  it  woutd  be  vain  in  us  t# 
attempt  to  predict^  and  would  be,  moreover,  usdess  to  ^i^ 
readers,  inasmuch  as  on  the  Sd  of  November  next,  the  National 
Congress,  to  be  elected  on  the  27th  of  October  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  the  question,  will  be  in  deliberation. 
Whether  we  shall  actually  see  a  republic  within  six  hours'  sail  of 
ovr  coast,  or  the  House  of  Orange  will  succeed  in  obtaining  for 
its  most  popular  member,  or  his  infant  son.  the  throne  of  a  coi^ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  the  country  which  has  utterly  rejected 
Ae  authority  of  the  head  of  that  House,  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
will  now  decide.  On  both  sides  there  are  diflBoulties  for  ^ 
Congress  to  overcome—- d^culties  of  which  a  perusal  of  the 
various  opinions  of  the  Belgic  and  French  journals  is  alone 
sufficient  to  shew  the  importance.  In  the  meantime,  the  da* 
portment  of  the  provisional  government  appears  highly  be« 
coming  and  satisfactory.  They  have,  bywords  and  actions,  all 
along  manifested  the  most  perfect  acquiescence-^the  most  ready 
sttbserviencoi^to  the  will  of  the  nation,  whatsoever  it  may  be  pro* 
nonnced  to  be.  M.  de  Potter,  whilst  at  Paris,  was.  indeed, 
guilty  of  some  indiscretion,  in  publicly  expressing  a  desire  for  an 
union  with  France,  inasmuch  as  any  such  desire  is  repudiated 
by  the  leading  French  politicians  no  less  strongly  than  by  the 
most  influential  persons  in  Belgium.  The  nobility  and  clergy  of 
Belgium  are.  as  they  always  have  been,  averse  to  n  connectimi 
which  would  at  once  deprive  them  of  the  rank  and  respect  they 
now  enjoy,  and  would  threaten  not  only  their  station  in  society, 
but  possibly,  at  no  distant  period,  the  utter  annihilation  of  their 
orders.  With  feelings  of  resentment,  however,  sqch  as  those 
which  M.  de  Potter  most  justly  felt,  we  can  well  excuse  his 
entering  into  any  views  which  be  believed  would  further  the  de- 
liverance of  his  country.  We  can  easily  understand  bow  to  such 
men  as  De  Potter  and  Van  de  Weyer.  who  possess  minds  of  the 
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highest  order,  and  whoae  leamiog  aad  disceninient  plaoe  them 
far  above  the  scope  of  popular  prejudices,  a  junction  with  France 
would  appear  matter  of  indifference,  provided  it  could  secure  the 
happiness  of  their  countrymen.  The  provisional  goTerameot 
has,  notwithstaudiug,  manifested  no  such  disposition^  but  has 
contented  itself  with  taking  measures  to  provide  for  the  free  exer^ 
cise  by  the  people  of  the  rights  which,  always  inalienable,  have, 
by  the  late  crisis,  reverted  to  them  immediately.  It  seems  to 
have  fulfilled  with  fidelity  the  duty  to  which  it  was  called  in  a 
crisis  full  of  difficulty,  and  requiring  leaders  whose  capacity  and 
integrity  should  be  alike  above  all  suspicion. 

The  folly  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Prince  Frederic's  at- 
tempted entry  into  Brussels  is  self-evident.  It  requires  no  skill  in 
military  tactics  to  perceive,  that  the  only  modes  of  reducing  that 
city  to  subjection  were,  either  by  a  blockade,  or  by  wearin^f  out 
by  delay  the  citizens,  who  were  already  severely  tried  by  their  la- 
borious duties  of  defence,  and  by  the  suspension  of  all  trade  and 
business.  But  even  if  the  army  had  succeeded  in  occupying 
Brussels,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  Liege,  of 
Mons,  of  Toumay,  the  Walloons,  and  the  rest  of  the  Belgians, 
would  thereupon  have  quietly  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Kmg  of 
the  Netherlands  appears  to  have  acted  as  if  it  was  a  conspiracy  of 
a  few  individuals,  or  a  small  band  of  local  insurgents,  that  was 
required  to  be  put  down,  and  wholly  to  have  lost  sight  of  die 
fact,  that  it  was  the  grievances  of  an  entire  nation  that  were  crying 
out  for  redress.  The  people  of  different  countries  are,  however, 
as  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  from  their  neighbours,  as 
their  rulers,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  they  never  learn  from 
experience ;  and  the  conduct  of  William  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  his  dominions, 
has  been  equally  sagacious  with  (hat  of  Charles  Capet,  who  en- 
trusted his  crown  to  the  keeping  of  his  confessor,  or  of  James 
Stuart,  who  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass. 

Though  the  future  destinies  of  Belgium  are  yet  uncertain,  her 
deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  Dutch  oppression  must  be  a 
matter  of  sincere  joy  to  all  the  friends  of  freedom.  It  is  the  se- 
cond signal  proof,  within  two  short  months,  of  the  increasing  im- 
potence of  tyranny,  and  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  throughout  Europe.  That  cause,  varying  only  in  local 
circumstances,  is  virtually  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  struggle 
in  universally  a  struggle  of  principles — a  conflict  of  ideas — a  war 
of  opinions.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  treaties  among  sovereigns,  disposing  of  nations  like  flocks  of 
sheep.  In  vain  had  the  treaty  of  Vienna  confirmed  to  the  Bour- 
bons the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  Nassaus  that  of  Belgium, 
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when  the  people  resolved  to  cast  from  tbem  the  obnoiious  dy- 
nasties. In  vain  do  the  military  monarchies  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  regard  with  fear  and  trembling  these  striking  events; — 
they  dare  not  interfere,  however  strong  may  be  their  wi^es.  From 
foreign  molestation  the  Belgians  are  secure,  and  we  trust  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  domestic  disunion.  They  have  already 
turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares;  may  Freedom  and  Peace 
be  their  household  Gods! — for,  as  a  A'ee  nation,  they  will  hence- 
forth be  the  natural  and  firm  ally  of  Great  Britain. 


(  «»»  > 
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Ant,  X. — Siruensecp  Trauarsj^linfunfAtrfzugen  von  IkficEad  Beer. 
Zum  eritenmaU  dargaidtt  oaf  dem  A^nigScAen  Theater  tu  MmmeAem, 
(Stniensee,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  AcU^  by  M.  Beer.  First  acted  at  tbe 
Royal  Theatre  at  Munich.)     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.     1829.     Sfo. 

Another  candidate  for  dramatic  laurels  in  Germany,  where  such  candi- 
dates are  already  so  numerous  that  one  might  fear  the  sacred  plant's 
being  totally  despoiled  of  its  leaves.  Michael  Beer,  who  now  first  pre- 
sents himself  to  notice  as  a  tragic  poet,  is,  we  understand,  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  composer  Mayer  Beer,  and  he  will  not  lessen  the  claim 
of  his  family  to  public  favour.  Indeed  this  first  production  is  said  to 
have  already  obtained  the  most  decided  success.  His  tragedy  is  a  histo- 
rical play,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  closely  formed  upon  Shak- 
speare's  model  than  even  Schiller's  Wallbnstbin.  Its  principal  merit 
is,  we  think,  the  strength  and  distinctness  with  which  the  difl^nt 
characters,  from  the  Protagonista  down  to  almost  the  lowest  personages 
of  the  drama,  are  delineated,  developed  and  supported. 

The  subject  is  the  fall  of  Stniensee,  the  favourite  of  Christian  the 
Seventh  of  Denmark,  and  yet  more,  it  was  said,  of  his  Queen,  MaUlda 
of  England.  Stniensee,  who  from  the  post  of  body  physician  had 
raised  himself  to  that  of  prime  minister,  with  the  title  of  Count,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bold  and  honest,  though  ambitious  reformer,  deficient  In  the 
judgment  requisite  to  adapt  his  weU-intended  schemes  of  improvement 
to  tibe  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  tbe 
nation  he  would  benefit ;  and  deluding  himself  into  the  belief  that  his 
hatred  of  the  nobility  is  a  philosophical  disapprobation,  that  his  passion  for 
the  Queen  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  and  that  the  errors  of  a  licentious  youth 
are  abundantly  compensated  by  favours  subsequently  showered  upon 
some  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  their  consequences.  Count  Ranoao 
is  a  high-minded,  ambitious  old  nobleman,  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  and  patriotism  of  his  prepossession  in  behalf  of  his  own 
order,  as  Stniensee  is  of  the  justice  of  his  opposite  prejudices.  Ranzau 
is  bent  upon  overthrowing  the  upstart  minister  by  open  means,  by  per- 
suading or  frightening  him  into  a  resignation  of  office;  and  when  irri- 
tated by  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes,  is  drawn  reluctantly  into 
the  plots  of  the  less  magnanimous  enemies  of  the  favourite ;  but  in  tbe 
end  is  so  shocked  at  the  meanness  and  cruelty  in  which  he  is  involved, 
that  he  endeavours  to  allay  bis  remorse  by  incurring  great  baiani, 
trouble  and  expense,  to  rescue  his  victim.  Colonel  SoUer  is  one  of 
those  more  vulgar  enemies,  whose  cause  of  hostility  somewhat  softens 
the  abhorrence  provoked  by  his  treachery.  Stmensee  had  robbed  him  of 
his  mistress,  and  left  the  poor  girl  to  break  her  heart,  when  he  fell  in 
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love  with  the  Qaeen  ^  and  KMIer  miMH  tM  it  fif  UP$;^mgB  ker  wrongs^ 
not  his  own,  that  he  con^ffes  #i^  Ae  Qa^en  Hotrftglsr  aiaSAM  his  suc- 
cessful rival,  whilst  receiving  the  expiatory  kindness  with  which  he  is 
loaded  hy  that  rival,  whose  confidence  be  secures  through  a  show  of 
rough  bluntness,  which  at  the  same  time  satisfies  his  own  conscience  as 
to  his  not  perfidiously  courting  his  deceived  and  trusting  benefactor. 
The  Queen  Dowager  U  an  ambitions  and  able  tntrigante,  bating  the 
young  Queen  for  her  youtb,  be«irty/  and  inivenoe  ovei  the  King;  and 
the  young  Queen  is  a  lefty«spfrited  Eoglisb  PriMeWi  proud  of  her 
country,  deeply  sensible  of  tbe^  migfoftiiiw  o^  Wm^  imMed  lo  a  man, 
wbo,  except  in  statiMii  itf  #lloyy  unwoffby  o#  b«r,  Atii  **  laying  the 
flattering  unction  to  hettiml,"  tlwt  het  nttaclrnefft  M  StMenMe  and  her 
sufferance  of  his  devotion  are  InndceAt,  beean^  she  does  not  permit  the 
word  "  love"  to  pass  his  lips.  We  (5annot  dWeft  trpon  the  inferior  cha- 
racters, though  many  of  thenj  likewise  are  boldly  drawn*  The  influence 
of  all  these  personages  upon  the  catastrophe  is  Well  managed^  from  the 
insurrection  of  a  regimcmi^  piovoked  by  tbe  maebinatioM  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  at  the  beginning  6f  %\m  piece^  to  ibc  tfMdoliOB  of  Struensee, 
with  which  it  concludes/  Into  tbe  dtttdl  w«  OMDrtiot  Miter^  but  shall 
translate  some  passages  from  tWa  sceiS^,  as  t006ll»€ffi9  Of  o#r  author's 
talents  and  style.  The  following  is  part  6t  the  ftr$t  dialdgue  between 
Struensee  and  Raozan. 

Ranzm,  The  murmur  of  the  Baltao  w&vesr  to  y^Oy 
Is  not  the  lullaby  of  iniancy  1 
To  you,  a  foreigneri  what  aro  the  feats^ 
The  history  of  tbe  Daiiea?    Tbe  liontat  trUth 
I  speak  to  you,  ttod  fireelyi  as  becomes 
The  veteran  warri6r^  the  grey-bairod  noble. 

Struemee,  Fvsedom  and  troth  to  me  aiv  golden  wotds^ 
Alike  on  lips  of  nobleman  or  peasant. 

Ran.  Alike  en  lips  of  nobleman  or  peaaantl 
Thus  were  you  ever}  not  a  privilege 
Would  you  allow  tbe  noble  o'er  the  meanest. 

•  •  •  • 

Vour  schemes  must  fitil.    Not  Denmark'^s  kings  themselves 

Id  splendid  recollections  of  great  deeds 

Can  HvtA  oixt  nobility,  alOn^ 

Who've  rescued  from  the  storms  of  evil  tioMitf 

Thewteekofrigfataetemol*    OfthisnttlOB 

The  soul  are  th^^  tbe  liie-blood;  tbeir  destractien. 

Which  you  intend,  were  of  all  Danes  and  Denmaik 

The  utter  ruin. 

Stru4  Do  yen  oalFt  ae«lruotlo» 
To  check  the  erimes  of  iasdent  deepetlsm? 

•  ♦  •  • 

Orlmt  that  the  people  should  revets  their  lords; 
Was  therefore  W  arroMnoe  to  be  endured 
With  which  the  Danish  nobles  tbeir  own  oider, 
Their  rights  alone,  against  the  throne  upheld^ 
With  unexampM  setfiabneM?  And  say. 
Your  famous  eonntilf  eonteeiated  seal 
t  .  Of  the  land'aehiefrfWhal  baa  it  e'er  achieved 
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Splendid  or  twoeAcW,  that  Pm  bynud 
For  its  o'ertbrow  ?    Wa8*t  not  a  golden  wall 
Betwixt  the  King  and  people  intenrening? 

Ran.  Of  Danish  liberties  it  was  the  bulwaric. 

Stru.  Twas  a  proud  obstacle  to  all  improvement, 
•  •  •  • 

The  wings  of  your  young  eaglets  I  have  dared, 

Lord  Count,  to  clip,  with  vigorous  laws  repressing 

Beardless  presumption,  that  no  Phaeton 

Amongst  us  may  again  attempt  to  guide 

The  fiery  chariot  of  the  goyemment 

And  will  YOU  censure  tluit?    Can  you  beliere 

Denmark's  diseased  and  suffering,  because 

Armies  of  usdess  nobles  now  no  more 

Besiege  her  King  ?    Because  no  more  the  peasant 

With  misty  eye  Ux>ks  towards  the  capital. 

Where  his  oppressive,  grasping  lord,  who  deems 

His  presence  indispensable  at  court, 

Souanders  on  one  night's  riot,  all  the  fruits 

Wrung  by  hard  labour  from  a  banen  field ; 

And  then,  complaining  of  bad  times,  seduces 

A  graoions  monarch  to  refill  his  porse. 

That  now  is  over !    God  be  thanked^  throuKh  me 

The  King  has  learned  what  'twas  so  drained  his  coffers. 

He's  tired  of  being  but  a  treasorer 

For  his  nobili^.— His  people's  ciy 

Has  reached  his  ear,  and  to  the  general  need 

He  listens  kindly,  whilst  unnoti^  fiiUs 

Th'  intrusive  sound  of  impudent  complaint 

Exhausted  are  the  land's  resources.    Much 

But  lately  held  essential,  must  be  spared. 

The  King  himself  all  his  superfluous  splendor 

Frankly  resigns,  and  graciously  dismissed 

His  chosen  guards  this  day. — If  Denmark  then 

Be  sick,  you  see  good  Count,  that  ignorant, 

Or  negligent,  we  are  not  in  our  leech-craft. 

Oar  second  extract  shall  be  from  a  more  dnunalic  scene,  in  vrhidi  an 
emissary  of  the  Queen  Dowager  obtains  from  the  imprisoned  and  deso- 
late Matilda  a  declaration^  in  virtue  of  which  she  herself  Is  divorced  and 
banished,  and  Stmenaee  is  beheaded. 

Sekaek.  Before  his  judges  has  the  Count  confessed 
Tliat  he  with  you,  against  our  Lord  the  King 
Has  wickedly  conspired. 
Matilda.  That's  foully  lied  1 
Schack.  He  said  it.— Further,  that  in-sinful  flames 
He  burnt  for  you,  that  he  revealed  his  passion, 
And  that  you  listened,  and  ibrgare  his  bokiness. 

Mat.  False,  false  1    No  such  confession  could  he  make  I 
Out  on  your  fraud  1    How  poorly  'tis  contrived, 
Coarse  and  incredible. 

Schack.  You  term  it  fraud — 
I  bring't  as  truth:  and  i'the  Tribunal's  name 
I  ask,  will  you  confirm  the  Count's  coofisssion  ? 
Jfal.  No— never  I    To  insanity  propose  it  I 
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Sehatk,  Then  must  you  ctedewend  widi  the  iceuaed 
To  be  confronted. 

Mat.  Woe's  me! 

Schack,  To  his  face 
Tell  him  he  lies,  then  shall  we  execute 
The  traitor  who  calumniates  his  Queen. 

Mai.  Confronted  ?— I,  his  Qaeen*-Unheard  of  insaUl 
—It  is  impossible— He  never  said  it ! 
But  aye— Have  you  not  tortures  that  extort 
A  false  confession? 

Schaek.  They  were  not  emp 
Hie  rack  was  only  threatens 

Mai.  God!    Iberaekl 

Schack.  My  Queen,  one  way  there  is  that  woald  oonciUate 
All  difficulties,  would  avoid  for  you 
This  confrontation's  horrors,  give  you  freedom. 
And  save  his  life. 

Mai,  I  can  see  none  I 

Schack.  With  care 
I  have  provided  it,  knowiag  thai  earth 
Affords  no  other.    You  must  sign  this  paper. 

Mai,  Sign  this?— Why,  giadous  Heaven,  is  not  this 
The  infrimous  confession  you  demanded  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Hiis  rescue  him  ?    You  seek  my  ruin  too ; 
Hence  vnth  this  guilt  my  name  ye  would  associate. 

Schack.  I  would  so,  since  nought  else  can  from  the  axe 
Protect  the  traitor's  head. 

•  •  •  • 

One  course  nndeviating  the  judges  fbllow: 
Upon  sufficient  proof  will  they  condemn 
And  execute  him,  'less  you  raise  a  doubt 
To  shackle  their  proceedings. 

Mai.  And  that  doubt? 

Schack.  Whether  his  execution  bring  not  peril 
Upon  the  state.    Confirm  you  his  confession. 
You,  as  himself,  are  guilty;  you,  with  him. 
Must  suffer;  and  that  England's  threats  forbid. 

Mai.  Does  England  th^ten  ?    Oh,  my  native  land  1 
My  dear  loved  brother !    Free  and  generous  nation  I 
If  you  remember  me  I'm  not  forlorn  I 

Schack.  He  cannot  be  condemned  and  you  acquitted. 
If  he's  his  Queen's  accomplice;  but  with  you 
Must  perish  or  escape. 

Mai.  That  sounds  like  truth. 
•  •  ♦ 

What  am  I  doing  ? — Were  he  a  deceiver ! 

Can  I  not  prove  him? -^Yonder  glass  reflects 

His  image— ffAtf  looks  to  the  glau,  hut  Schack  iiandi  tmmoved)^ 

1  have  signed— Take  it. 

Schack.  Accomplished ! 

Mai.  Woe's  me !    He  triumphs — ^I'm  betrayed — my  heart. 

The  young  Queen  attempts  to  recover  the  paper,  but  fiaintSi  and  her 
enemies  triumph. 
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The  hxAt$  «f  Hik  tng^  are  a  4mgtm  of  IiomAkw  im  Hk  diatogue, 
the  freqaeDt  halting  of  the  vene,  and  a  very  Geraian  ending  of  the  acts, 
especially  of  the  second  3  when  the  Queen  Dowi^r,  in  Ibe  midst  of 
dictating  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  suddenly  exdaims, 

*'  And  when  the  bfdl  it  o««r^thea»  oh  «beii"'-w- 
and  the  curtaSn  fells,  wfaflst  her  C^w-con9p]nitGgr8  are  staring  at  her  in 
utter  perplexity.  We  most  further  olbserve^  though  these  matters  beloog 
rather  to  the  historian  than  the  poet,  that  we  were  a  JitCle  startled  to 
find  George  the  Third's  sister  designated  in  the  dramatiis  persons  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  to  learn  that  seaoltttUMaary  jaoohinkal  principles 
were  alarmingly  rife  in  France  as  long  agp  as  J  772. 

The  tragedy  is  4adicated  4o  ibe  King  of  JJbf ada,  luidcrwiliose  especial 
auspices  it  was  brought  upon  the  «tage$  ciicttaislaooee  «q<Mlly  creditable 
to  his  Majesty's  politieal  ffl)erality,  and  to  <bis  patience,  lor  the  length  of 
the  piece  actually  confounds  us  when  we  e?en  think  of  sitting  out  its 
representation. 


Abt.  XI. — JSm  IVvner  !l>Kiier«e«iet  Henm^  Trmtenpid  veo  Ftau  Grill- 
parzer.  (A  faithful  Semmt  of  hfs  Lord,  a  Tragedy,  fiy F.  Giillpaiacr.) 
Wien.     1830.    8?o. 

If  Franz  Grillnaiaer  be  far  iafiscior  in  gapius  to  Goethe  ;um]  Schiller,  he 
is  still  dectdedlyihe  first -of  t^e  thousaiid-aiMiHiiie  jaathora  jk>w  writing 
for  the  stage  in  Germany.  This  is  his  fifth  pffodnaticMi*  Ue  first  fomr 
were  all  in  different  styles,  wHh  different  and  appropriate  merits;— the 
last  being  infinitely  the  beat,  and  mlly  a  very  ckvor  iiislcirkai  pby. 
We  were*  consequently  impatient  *lo  see  his  oew  tragedy,  but  although 
it  has  considerable  merit,  we  -must  confess  H  has  disappointed  us.  The 
chief  fault,  however,  is  in  the  story,  which  is  so  far  un4tamatic,  that 
the  interest  fiEdls  off^  in  the  last  acts,  and  the  catastrophe  is  unsatis- 
factory. Of  course,  in  a  historical  play^  we  do  not  look  for  the  same 
kind  of  agitating  interest  as  in  a  tragedy^  Kmg  John,  or  Bichard  III. 
do  not  awaken  such  thrilling  empathy  as  Oibelki,.pr  fiomeoand  Juliet 
But  a  peculiar  and  ovnous-intevest  does  attadi  tosnahahisfeodcal  person- 
age whom  we  actually  wish  to  see  goon  prosperoasly,  till  l»4neets  his  fate 
at  the  close  of  the  last  act;  and  this  spedes  4f  intevest Offllparzer  well 
and  powerfully  excited  in  his  Ottokar. 

The  present  drama  is  something  between  a  tragedy  and  a  historical 
play,  and  therefore  [)erhaps  inferior  to  both.  In  some  respects  it  resem- 
Dies  the  Loyal  Subject  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  We  can,  indeed, 
better  sympathize  with  the  German  hero's  loyalty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  dis- 
played towards  an  excellQQt  Kiug,  under  whom  he  balds  aTOcpfidential 
post;  bill  imlike  his  prototype,  who  reaps  the  taward  of  bis  active  as 
well  as  passive  obedience,  in  the  King's  marriage  wkh  his  daughter, 
whose  honour  he  had  jeopardiaed^  our  Faithful  Servant'-S'setf-sacrifictiig 


*  Die  Ahfnttt,  The  Ancestress ;  Sappha;  IkaGMeM  fUni,*The<3oiilen  IRecoe; 
and  Konig  OtUkun  Gfiidbs und  Ende,  King  Ottokar's  Pntperity  ani  Vad. 


loyalty  is  recompensed  only  by  its  recognifinn.  A  hvM  etttline  of  the 
story  will  show  the  fault  «f  w&Mh  we  have  'spdken.  Ba&dbanus,  an  old 
Hungarian  noble^  has  married  the  «rp1urB  daughter  tif  a  friend,  and  his 


young  countess,  Emy,  is  persecuted  with  illicit  udmitation  by  Duke 
Otbo,  of  Meran»  the  Queen's  broflier,  who  pursues  her,  as  he  tells  us, 
not  so  much  for  love>  as  because  she  slights  his  Addresses^  and  seems  to 
prefer  her  old  husband,  whom  he  can  .neithcx  make  jealiNis  nor  angryS 
During  the  King's  absence  with  tiie  army,  Otha,  jiafltV  with  his  sister's 
conni?ance,  drives  Emv  to  aoioide»  JV  ber  otkf  mfima  of  escaping  dis- 
honour. Her>oiam  imd  lieriRjdbeBd*s  kindred  levolt,  be^eging  the  palace 
to  force  the  Queen  to  mmreDder  the  9>ilke  into  th^  custody  j  and  the 
widowed  Bancbanus-^slnkes  off  his  sorrow  to  TesSst  the  insurgents.  As 
the  Queen  will  not  allow  'herseAF  or  her  child  to  be  saved  without  her 
idolized  brother,  he  rescues  the  Duke.  He  at  length  reduces  .the  rebeb 
to  submission,  and  delivers  up  his  1)rother  .and  brother-JB<^law  in  chains 
to  the  King.  Otho  acquits  Emy  of  all  that  liad  beeA  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  is  sent  home  to  Germany;  whilst  Baacbamis, •declining  the 
King's  proffered  ■ewaBds,.dkwae»  ymnrawion  to  spend  tlie  fcw  Temaining 
days  of  his  life  in  iiKrafning  for  Ine  loss  of  bis  wife. 

The  characters  of  fiancbanns  and  Otho  are  adminMy  drawn^  sup- 
ported, and  contrasted;  though  we  conceive  the  faults  of  the  latter  to  be 
of  a  description  hardly  known  whilst  there  were  Dukes  of  Meran,  a 
family  which  became  extinct  in  the  .thirteenth  cemtury.    In  those  early 
days,  passion  of  every  kind  instigated  to  cnme^bnA  notvioity,  we  appre- 
hend.   The  impetuous  Hungarian  character  is  well  fpaialed  indie  Counts 
Simon  and  Peter.    We  are  less  qaliafied  w^  the  Qoeeotind  Emy.    We 
shall  translate  most  of  the  opening  scene,  as  4he  best  detached  specimen 
of  our  astbor^  dramatic  powe«8.    Band}anii8  is  dressing  before  day- 
break, and  a  great  uproar  is  heard  in 'the  ^reet. 
Banebama,  That  buckle  pinches. 
1st  Serwmt.  Oh  my  Lord ! 
JBanck.  How  mom  I 
Thou  tighten'st  it  yet  more— undo%  wdo't  J 
1st  &rv.  I  scarce  know  n^at  I  do. 
Bancb,  So  much  the  worse. 
Isi  Serv.  The  uproar — 
Bancb.  What  of  that? 
Isi  Serv.  Tthe  street,  beloiw^— 

Bancb.  What  is  the^street  to  fhee?    Mind  ihou  my  spwrs. 
Let  each  apply  him  to  his  proper  business. 
Nor  ask  if  others  do  the  same  or  not. 

(A  voice  from  the  street  sin^s  toJhe  guUar.J 
*'  The  grey-beaid  lord 

Of  a  pretty  youqg  wjfe, 
.Must  shut  his  eyes 
If  heiove  not  stdfe." 
(Many  twmt,  mUh  Stents  if  Imgkkr.) 
Bancbanns  1    HoE,^aoebaaiis*l 
1st  Serv.  Death  and.te  JdetviUl 
Bancb.  (Fastening  his  belt.)    My«w«d. 
Isi  Serv.  My  Loid  1— ymnarilU^ 
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Bmub.  Wfllwhat? 

lit  Sen,  (H&^drammg  the  mord.)    Iliis 
Sword  uDBheAth^y  the  gales  undoeed, 
— We  afteryoa— one  dash  amidst  the  mockers^ 
Hurrah !    Where  were  the^  then  ? 

Bmndb,  Art  thou  so  warhke  ? 
ni  place  thee  in  the  army.    Here  dwells  peace. 
For  me,  I  am  her  tenant,  vassal,  guest. 
And  God  forefend  she  find  me  brawling  here, 
And  incouTeniently  warn  me  to  quit ! 
Have  done  with  foolery  and  give  my  sword.    (BMmg  U  tm.) 
Even  in  peace  the  ^ngarian  wears  his  weapooi 
Though,  save  for  ur^nt  need,  he  draws  it  noL 
For  as  the  husband  m  most  distant  climes 
lays  not  aside  his  s^rmbol  rin^,  ei^n  so 
The  sabre  on  the  thigh  prodamis  that  dancer 
And  the  Hungarian,  are,  like  man  and  wifo. 
United.    Now  I'm  ready— go- 
in  Serv.  My  loid. 
My  lord !    They're  flinging  stones  against  the  window  I 

Bmcb.  Then  open  it— "fte  panes  are  ooetly—OpeDed, 
TIk  stones  will  do  no  damage.    My  kalpak — 
I  must  to  the  castle— With  the  morning^  dawn 
The  king  denarts— What  is*t  o'clock? 

2d  Serv,  Just  four. 

Btmcb.  Hirii  time— Seek  thou  my  wife— 

in  Serv.  Thefre  there— I  see  them  I 
The  Prince  i'the  midst  I 

Bmc&.  Nonsense — ^the  Prince! 

tit  Sen,  I  saw  him! 

Baneb.  Saw  him?    Knave !    Did  I  see  him,  Fd  believe 
Rather  that  broad  awake  I  dreamed,  than  evil 
Of  him  whose  sister  is  my  sovereign's  wife. 

What  dost  thou  bring? 

A  Maid  Servant.  Your  morning  draught,  my  lord. 

Banch.  Set  it  down  there— Is  my  wife  yet  awake? 

Maid.  Yes,  that  she  is. 

Baneb.  Then  wherefore  comes  she  not? 

Maid.  I  was  to  ask  your  leave — 

Bancb.  Oh!  I  give  ml 
Folly,  I  see,  as  fever  is  infectious. 
She  asks  my  leave  ?    Good  God !    Must  I  give  leave 
Who  ne^er  refused  it !    Now,  God  save  thee,  £my  1 
What  fenof's  thb,  that  thou  through  chamberlains 
Ask'st  audience?    Tm  a  foe  to  innovation; 
Prythee  change  not  old  ways. 

JSnty  (entering).  Then  you're  not  angered? 

Bancb.  At  what?— The  noise  below?— The  street,  dear  wife. 
Is  common  property — ^We  summoned  not 
The  rioters,  nor  can  we  bid  them  henee; 
Though  I  must  say  'tis  somewhat  impolke 
So  early  to  disturb  feir  ladies'  sleep. 

Ernjf.  But  know  you  who— 

Bancb.  I've  no  desire  to  know. 
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Bmy.  As  Gertrade  says — the  Prince — 

Bancb.  And  if  it  be? 
His  grace  is  idle^  and  diverts  himself. 

Song  without.  Fair  Emv,  sweet  and  good. 
Can  sleep  lull  thy  young  blood? 
Didst  thou  no  dread  betray 
To  Winter  wedding  May  ? 

Vokei  without.  Bancbanus  t    Ho,  6ancbanus  I 

Bancb.  (who  hat  drunk  during  the  wng.) 
The  middle  voice  sings  out  of  time  and  time. 
God  I    How  vile  songs  can  spoil  the  tunefiil'st  throat  I 

Emy.  Oh  shame !    Oh  ignominy  I 

Bancb,  And  for  whom? 
I  know  no  ignominy,  child,  on  earth. 
But  one — ^that's  doing  wrong. 

£my.  True — But  the  words, 
Th'  insulting  words  they  sang ! 

Bancb.  I  marked  them  not. 
Nor  should'st  thou  do  so.    Tis  th*  advantage  words 
Have  over  deeds,  they  harm  us  not  unless 
We  aid  them — Speak  we  now  of  weightier  matters. 
At  dawn  the  King  leads  forth  his  troops.    The  council 
Is  summonai  to  receive  his  parting  oraers. 
Tm  for  the  castle. 

JBrity.  Now? 

Bancb.  Why  not? 

Emy.  The  house 
Is  by  such  crazy  rioters  besieged — 

Bancb.  Be  easy,  dearest* girl;  who  loudest  yelps 
Is  not  most  dangerous.    Nor  midst  storm  and  simshine 
Have  I  these  sixty  years  held  up  my  head 
To  see  a  boyish  valour  dare  more  outrage 
Than  clamouring  at  my  gate.    I  go  to  court. 
Thou,  if  it  likes  thee,  se^  the  inmost  chamber. 
Extinguish  all  the  lights,  and  soon,  unanswered. 
These  rioters  will  tire  of  rioting, 
And  go  their  ways— Wilt  thou,  my  child  ? 

Emy.  How  gladly  I 

Bancb.  So  fare  thee  well — Another  kiss — But  no  \ 
Thus  i^tated,  it  were  robbery — 
When  I  return  thou'lt  proffer  it. 

£nty  (throwing  hermfinto  his  armt).  My  husband  I 

Voices  without.  Bancbanus!    Ho!  Bancbanus  1 

Bancb,  Clamor  on! 
(Laying  his  hand  first  upon  Emy's  hearty  then  upon  hit  own) 
If  all  be  qniet  here,  all  here  is  peace. 
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AjtT.  XlL-^GescMckte  des  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  Campeador  von  Bivar.  Nadk 
den  Quelien  bearbatet  von  Dr.  V.  A.  Hnber.  (History  of  the  Cid 
Ruy  Diaz  Campeftdor*  of  Bivar;  drawn  from  original  Sdorces.  By 
Dr.  V.  A.  Huber.)     Bremen.     1829.    8?o. 

If  we  love,  e?en  whilst  we  smile  at,  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Germans  take  up  erery  subject  in  the  least  entitled  to  call  forth 
human  sympathy,  we  must  admire  the  energetic  vitality  which  supports 
that  enthusiasm  through  a  prolonged  existence,  and  we  must  respect  the 
patient  diligence  of  investigation,  accompanying  or  attending  upon  it. 
Of  the  latter  qualities  the  little  volume  before  us  is  aome  eseaipHficatioo. 
The  Cid,  originally  known  to  most  readers,  we  apprdiend,  through  Cor- 
neille*s  celebrated  tragedy,  became  an  object  of  stronger  inlciest^  when 
the  insurrection  of  the  universal  Spanish  nation  agshist  the  ambition  €i 
Napoleon  drew  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  western  penlnsida.  Mr. 
Southe/s  fascinating  work  then  threw  a  halo  of  glory  around  him  in  this 
country,  almost  emulating  that  which  has  so  long  irradiated  his  memory 
in  his  own,  where  he  is,  to  this  day,  termed  "  the  blessed  Cid,"  although 
PhiUp  the  Second  failed  in  the  patriotic  endeavour  to  obtam  his  canoni- 
zation. But  in  England  that  halo  was  of  a  trandtciry  meteoric  nature. 
The  Spaniards,  since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  have  forfeited  mnch 
of  the  brilliant  reputation  they  enjoyed  during  the  war,  and  the  Cid  is 
accordingly  forgotten.  Not  so  in  Germany.  There  the  name  of  *'  my 
Cid  the  Campeador"  is  still  in  high  honour;  the  Spanish  balhids  record- 
ing his  adventures  are  still  collected  and  studied ;  and  Dr.  Hnber  has 
judged  it  worth  while  to  examine  into  and  publish  his  real  history. 

Southey*s  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  our  Doctor  esteems  superficial,  or 
rather  a  romance — we  cannot  say  in  the  guise  of  history,  it  is  far  too 
poetical,  but •  under  the  name  of  a  history.  He  himself  propooes  to 
divest  this  idol  of  Spanish  pride  of  all  that  be  owes  to  im^nation  and 
tradition,  and  to  reduce  his  fife  and  actions  to  the  ndced  simplicity  of 
historical  truth.  For  this  purpose  he  altogether  rejects  the  three  autho- 
rities upon  which  Southey  relies,  namely,  the  Cronica  delfamaio  Casxd- 
Uro  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  Campeador,  of  the  age  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
but  that  it  was  a  very  old  MS.  when  printed  in  1552,  by  ordo*  of  the 
Infant  Don  Ferdinand,  brother  to  Charles  the  Fifth;  the  Cromka 
General,  written  by,  or  at  least  under  the  superintendence  of  Alonzo  the 
Wise,  of  Castille  and  Leon,  who  died  in  1264;  and  the  Poema  dd  Cid, 
if  not  the  oldest,*  the  second  of  modem  epics,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  either  abont  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  authenticity  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  books,  however  ably  vindicated  by  the  Laureat,  is  disputed  by  the 
Doctor,  and  we  think  with  reason ;  the  exact  accordance  or  the  Chroni- 
cles with  the  evidently  older  poem,  in  great  measure  certainly  invali- 
dating their  testimony.  These  and  all  other  sources  of  infbnnatioa 
relating  to  the  Cid,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  collated  by  Hnber, 


*  Campeador,  as  a  title,  is  antranslated.    Its  nieaniog  teems  to  be  the  Campdgoo'* 

4  it  has  been  coivjcctored  to  answer  to  our  champion. 

t  The  Gennan  aiebcUtngen  Lied  can  alone  rival  its  antiquity* 
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who  gi?es  or  resAiBes'eredU  to  every  sUtement  according  as  it  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  a  documeDt  first  published  at  Madrid*  io  1792  ;  this  is 
the  Guta  Roderici  CampidocHf  aa  dd  MS.  discovered  by  Father  Risco, 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Ysidro,  in  Leon^  and  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  book  entitled  La  Coitilia  y  d  masfamoio  CkuttUaao,  or 
CasiiUe  end  the  most  renowned  CastiUian.*  Respecting  the  date  of 
this  MS«^  upon  which  its  importance  mainly  depends,  Huber  thus  rea- 


"  What  ean  be  said  jHmihmfy^  is  that  it  was  written  before  1238.  This  is 
proved  by  a  passage  at  the  end,  vdiich  says,  *  The  SaracenSy  after  the  retreat 
of  King  Alonso^  entered  the  city  of  Valencia,  although  burnt,  and  dwelt  in  it 
and  its  territoriesy  and  kmie  never  $ince  hit  UJ  Now  as  Valencia  was  again 
torn  Irom  the  Moors  by  Don  Jayme  die  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1238,  about 
140  years  after  the  Cid^  death,  it  is  clear  that  the  GeUa  Rod,  Camp,  must 
have  been  written  before  this  time.  This  would  relatively  be  no  insignificant 
age ;  but  there  is  actually  no  |^und  which  can  speak  agaimt  a  £ar  higher 
antiquity,  or  prevent  our  supposmg  this  history  to  have  been  written  very  soon 
after  tfie  Gid's  death,  whilst  many  important  grounds  may  be  urged  in  &vour 
of  that  supposition." 

These  grounds  we  must  indicate  more  briefly  than  our  author, 
who  developes  and  reasons  them  out.  They  are,  1st.  The  introductory 
words  of  the  Gesta^  in  which  the  historian  says  that  he  writes  his  book 
Ie$t  the  acts  and  the  family  of  Ruy  Diaz  should  be  forgotten  j  whence 
the  Doctor  argues  that  this  must  have  been  the  first  time  they  were 
recorded  in  writing,  consequently,  that  the  Gesta  Rod.  Camp,  is  anterior 
to  the  Poema  del  C%d,  We  apprehend  that  books  were  not  so  immediately 
and  so  generally  known  before  the  invention  of  printing,  as  to  render 
this  reasoning  quite  conclusive.  2nd.  It  contains  none  of  the  improba- 
bilities found  in  the  Poema  and  Chronica^,  nothing  inconsistent  with 
Spanish  or  Arab  histoid*  3rd.  The  death  of  the  Cid*s  widow,  Donna 
Ximena,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1112,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  family.  4th.  He  is  called  throughout  the  Gata,  Campi- 
doctuSf  the  Latin  form  of  Can^eador,  a  designation  found  in  con- 
temporary documents,  whilst  the  title  of  Cid,  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  was  not  generally  given  him  till  after  his  decease,  and  which  is 
constantly  used  in  the  poem,  never  once  occurs.  5th.  Huber  finds  a 
probable  writer  of  the  Gesta  in  the  person  of  Geronimo,  Bishop  of 
Videncia,  whilst  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Ruy  Diaz,  and  of  Salamanca  and  Zamora^  after  its  evacuation  upon  the 
death  of  its  conqueror. 

Dr.  Huber's  account,  taken  from  these  Gesta,  strips  the  history  of 
Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  much  of  the 
romance  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  tradition,  especially  of  the 
fanciful  circumstances  connected  with  his  marriage,  (an  affair  that  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  in  the  most  humdrum  manner  imaginable,  with 
a  suitable  parti,  a  kinswoman  of  his  own  and  of  the  King's,)  and  of  the 

*  An  account  of  thii  book*  and  of  Miiller*s  edition  of  the  Bommeero  dtl  Cid,  was 
df  en  in  the  Fcrmgn  Review,  No.  VIII.  (pablislied  by  Messn.  Black,  Yooog  and 
Tooog,)  p.  49B. 
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whole  adventure  o(  the  first  marriage  of  his  (laughters  with  the  Infantes  of 
Carrioa.  Quite  enough  remaias,  however,  in  our  opinion,  to  satisfy  the 
most  poetic  imagination,  as  the  foUowiug  brief,  and  oooaequently  dry 
enumeration  of  the  leading  events  of  the  hero's  life  will^  we  tidnk, 
abundantly  prove. 

He  was  descended  from  the  proudest  race  in  the  country,  the  jndgies 
of  Castille,  Nugno  Rasuera  and  Layn  Calvo,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
royal  family  ^  and  being  early  left  an  orphan,  was  taken  charge  of  and 
educated  by  the  Infant  Don  Sancho,  of  Liedn  and  Castile.  fVom  bis  esr- 
liest  youth  he  was  a  distinguished  warrior,  deciding  the  fate  of  battle  by 
his  individual  prowess,  or  rallying  the  defeated  army,  and  snatching  the 
victory  from  the  conquerors  whilst  feasting  in  the  security  of  triumpli. 
He  was  the  champion  more  than  once  appointed  by  his  Soverdgn  to 
maintain  his  rights  in  single  combat.  Upon  the  assassination  of  hia  friend 
and  patron,  King  Sancho,  he  required  the  next  heir,  Don  Alonzo,  to  dear 
himself  by  oath  of  any  participation  in  his  brother's  murder,  ere  the 
nobles  of  Castille  and  Leon  should  do  homage  to  him.  By  this  act  be 
incurred  the  new  monarch's  enmity;  an  enmity  which  displayed  iladf 
in  banishing  the  hero  and  confiscating  his  property,  whenever  it  was 
thought  his  services  could  safely  be  dispensed  with,  whilst  in  the  boor  of 
danger  he  was  repeatedly  recalled,  his  hereditary  estates  restored,  and 
ample  doniains  added.  In  the  first  of  these  exiles  he  attached  himself 
with  a  band  of  followers  to  the  Moorish  King  of  Saragossa,  whom  he 
ably  defended  against  his:  enemies,  of  either  religion,  as  he  had  fomeily 
done  by  the  King  of  Seville,  whilst  upon  an  embassy  at  his  conit. 
During  his  latter  exiles,  the  Cid  made  conmiests  from  the  Moors  upon 
his  own  account,  and  established  himself  as  sovereign  or  Lord  of  Val(BD- 
.  cia,  and  many  neighbouring  fortresses.  When  he  was  besieging  one  of 
them,  Murviedro,  the  Moorish  inhabitants  applied  to  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian Princes  for  relief.  None  dared  even  attempt  to  ailbrd  it,  except 
the  young  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  sought  to  eflfect  a  diversion  by 
attacking  Oropesa,  a  distant  fortress  of  the  Cids;  but  raised  the  siege 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  upon  a  mere  report  that  the  hero  was  coming 
against  him.  Ruy  Diaz  retained  possession  of  Valencia  to  his  deaA, 
after  which  his  widow  sought  King  Alonzo's  assistance,  against  the 
AInioravides,  African  barbarians,  who  were  then  ravaging  Spain;  but 
the  Castillian  monarch  would  not  attempt  to  maintain  so  remote  a  pos- 
session, and  thought  he  did  enough  in  evacuating  it  without  loss,  and 
conveying  the  Cid's  family  in  safety  to  Castille.  Of  the  Cid's  daughters 
one  was  married  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  the  other  to  an  Infant  of 
Navarre,  through  whom  the  Kings  of  Spain,  and  many  royal  houses  of 
Europe,  claim  kindred  with  "  my  Cid  the  Campeador."  His  two  swords 
are  preserved  to  this  day ;  one  of  them  called  Tizona,  (we  need  not  tell 
the  readers  of  romance  that  every  mighty  heroes  sword  had  a  name,)  vraa 
taken  from  the  church  where  it  had  been  deposited,  by  Jayme  the  Con- 
queror, King  of  Aragon,  as  a  fortunate  weapon  for  the  siege  of  Valencia, 
of  which  it  thus  a  second  time  achieved  the  conquest. 

We  must  observe,  ere  concluding,  that  Dr.  Huber,  to  whom  we  think 
the  public  much  indebted  for  the  present  work,  advises  hit  ooonUyaen 
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to  translate  tbe  Poema,  and  to  enforce  his  advice,  gives  a  specimen  of  it 
in  his  o^u  way,  witbont  rhyme,  almost  without  metre,  and  in  lines  of 
every  length.  We  tmst  whoever  follows  bis  counsel  will  rejea  bis  ex- 
ample, and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  tbem  in  preference,  tbe 
prose  version,  or  rather  perhaps  compilation,  of  our  own  poetical  coun- 
tryman. 


Art.  XIII. — Thiorie  du  Judaisme  eppUquie  d  la  lUforme  des  Israelites  de 
tous  let  pays  de  t Europe.     Par  I'Abbe  L.  A.  CbiaHni.     2  vol.  8vo. 
Paris,  1830. 
If  the  character  of  nations  is  to  be  judged  from  that  of  a  limited  number 
of  individuals,  placed  under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  tbeir  cor- 
ruption, and  in  situations  calculated  to  insure  their  degeneracy,  a  de- 
grading estimate  must  be  formed  of  human  nature.    If  the  British  re- 
fugees in  America,  the  British  emigrants  at  Boulogne,   the  German 
ektoaUers  ^induttrie  at  Spa,  or  the  Irish  adveuturers  at  the  different 
watering-places — are  to  be  regarded  as  specimens  upon  which  an  opinion 
can  be  correctly  formed  of  tbe  nations  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
the  Hebrew  community  at  large  will  have  no  ground  of  complaint  for 
the  picture  which  the  Abbe  Chiarini  has  drawn  of  tbem,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  o£  their  Polish  brethren.     But  tbe  idea  is  preposterous,  and 
while  we  duly  appreciate  tbe  labour  and  tbe  talents  of  tbe  author, 
and  his  fidelity  in  executing  the  ungrateful  task  he  has  undertaken,  we 
must  enter  our  strongest  protest  against  his  general  inferences,  and  bb 
universal  conclusion  from  particular  premises.     To  the  philosopher,  to 
the  antiquarian,  to  the  theological  antiquarian  especially,  the  work  before 
us  will  be  one  of  peculiar  interest.     Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
limiti  in  an  extreme  degree,  all  acquaintance  with  the  literature — if  such 
it  is  to  be  called — and  with  the  tenets  of  the  Jews  of  tbe  Dispersion. 
And  though  both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  standard  of  their  faith  and 
the  rule  of  their  practice,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  Thalmud, 
less  seems  to  be  known  of  this  subject  than  of  almost  any  other  which  falls 
within  the  reach  of  human  inquiry.     By  analyzing  tbe  Thalmud  and 
tbe  other  obligatory  books  of  the  synagogue,  M.  Chiarini  has  elaborated 
a  system  purporting  to  be  that  of  Modern  Judaism,  and  possibly  what  is 
professed  oy  the  Jews  in  Poland ;  but  it  is  such  as  would  be  spurned  by 
those  of  every  other  country,  who,  whatever  their  peculiarities  in  some 
respects  may  be,  can  boast  of  several  members  inferior  in  no  degree  to 
the  men  of  whom  Europe  may  be  justly  proud.    That  it  would  be 
politic  to  adopt  some  plan  for  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  rank  among 
nations,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  conciliatory  work  must  be  car- 
ried on  consistently  :  there  is  the  remembrance  of  years  of  persecution  to 
be  effaced,  the  bitter  feeling  of  past  degradation  to  be  obliterated,  and 
habits  moulded  under  the  pressure  of  unmerited  calamity  to  be  corrected 
by  its  removal.     All  this  will  not  be  effected  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
and  exploded  calumnies,  by  reiterating  charges,  which,  if  at  any  time 
they  were  not  destitute  of  foundation,  yet  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  brought  forwanl,  are  too  preposterous  to  be  credited,  or  by  giving 
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publicity  to  the  ravings  of  cTfery  yisionary  enthnaiaiA  and 
fanatic  as  the  seotiments  of  the  sober-minded  part  of  the  oommaaity. 
Such  a  coune  of  procedure  most  confirm,  not  ««dicate  pngudke,  and 
awaken  groundless  apprehensions  which  it  ought  rather  to  dissipate* 
Yet  such  is  the  plan  upon  whidi  M*  Chiarini  has  acted.  We  do  not, 
however,  distrust  his  intentions,  but  his  judgment.  It  is  said  that  Sale, 
the  English  translator  of  the  Kcmm,  ^m  his  intercourse  with  Moham- 
medans and  his  study  of  that  book,  became  almost  a  convert  to  tiieir 
faith  i  the  stody  of  the  Thalmud,  and  his  intercourM  with  the  Jews, 
the  worst  certainly  of  their  sort,  have  produced  an  opposite  effect  imon 
the  Abbe,  and  awakened  such  a  heartfelt  detestation  or  the  objects  ot  his 
research,  that  it  may  be  designated  as  the  perfection  of  theological 
hatred.  We  do  not  mean  that  be  is  intentionaUy  dishonest,  ilUberai,  or 
insincere  -,  what  he  asserts  is  the  result  of  conviction,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  a  man  of  such  profound  learning  should  not  have  been  more 
upon  his  guard  agidnst  violent  impressions.  Yet  his  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  and  that  to  which  it  serres  as  an  introduction  will  be  a  stiB 
higher  acquisition— we  mean  the  translation  of  the  Thalmud  into  French. 
This  has  been  hitherto  almost  a  sealed  book ;  the  lanffuage  in  which  it 
is  written  is  comparatively  but  little  known,  and  the  duEcuity  of  detach- 
ing the  archflsological,  literary,  and  scientific  fragments  it  contains  from 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  other  matter  is  so  great,  that  they  have  hitheno 
been  lost  to  the  world.  To  the  completion  of  this  stupendoos  under- 
taking we  are  now  looking  forward ;  the  Russian  government  has  in- 
terested itself  with  regard  to  it,  thus  adding  another  claim  to  the  grsti- 
tude  of  Europe  for  the  patronage  it  has  extended  to  literature  and 
science. 


Art.  XI  v.— Parts  et  Londra  eomparlt.    Par  M.  Am6d(e  Tissot.  Ptois» 

1830.  8vo. 
There  appears  to  he  some  prospect  that  the  Parisians  will  set  about 
improving  their  city,  when  we  find  its  uncleanness  and  discomforts  cen- 
sured hv  one  of  themselves.  M.  Amkdie  Tissot  may  therefore  perfona 
a  useful  service  to  his  fellow  citizens,  by  calling  their  attention  to  the 
miserable  state  of  their  streets,  which  appear  *'  msde  only  for  those  who 
can  keep  a  carriage,  reminding  one  of  those  times  when  the  burgesses, 
despised  by  despicable  courtiers,  were  expected  to  be  as  grateful  for  a  spat- 
tering of  mud  as  for  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water  j**  by  informing  them  thsi 
''  Paris  is  purgatory  to  those  who  have  not  entirely  lost  the  sense  of 
smell  i"  and  by  setting  before  them  for  imitation  the  good  foot-path^ 
comparative  cleanliness,  and  brilliant  illumination  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. That,  however,  will  be  the  sum  of  his  services ;  and  we  hc^  no 
person  anxious  to  trace  the  difference  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  capitals  will  buy  M.  Tissot's  book,  expecting  to  find  in  it  a  com- 
parison made  to  his  hands.  This  gentleman  is  a  reformer  of  rythm  waad 
of  architecture,  an  improver  of  metre  and  of  house  carpentry,  who  plans 
newspapers  and  fashions  constitutions^  has  peculiar  opinions  on  penal 
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laws  and  the  mnmskg^  of  priests^  thinks  that  trial  by  jury  might  be  ad- 
▼antageoiisiy  nicNlified,  and  seryaats  kept  in  order  by  establishing  re- 
gistries of  them  i  and  who  *'  in  moments  that  might  otherwise  be  lost/' 
writes  down  all  these  and  many  other  similar  crotchets,  "  without  ever 
raading  over  what  he  has  written ;''  uniting  these  matters  together  by  a 
"  sHccinet  idea  of  his  new  manner  of  building  houses  and  towns/'  (p. 
148,)  and  palms  the  whole  upon  the  public  under  the  title  of  Paris  aid 
Idmdcm  cmnpared,  A  comparison  of  this  kind  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  the  people  and  the  siie  of  the  cities ;  the  number  of  houses^  the  quaa-* 
Uliea  of  provisions  annually  consumed,  the  numbers  of  different  ranks 
and  classes  <tf  persons  andof  occupations,  the  comforts  and  conveniences, 
public  and  private,  the  births,  diseases,  and  mortality  of  the  people, 
their  establishments  for  security,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  each  metropolis,  with  a  long  list  of  etceteras,  would  indeed 
be  a  most  instructive  work,  but  of  such  a  one  M.  Tissot  does  not  appear 
to  have  bad  the  most  remote  conception.  The  title  of  his  book  is  a  delu- 
sion. Those  persons  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  all  the  projects  that 
have  ever  entered  the  head  of  this  gentleman  may  consult  his  pamphlet  -, 
those  \f^  wish  to  compare  London  and  Paris,  must  look  at  the  ''  Guides" 
lo  these  req^tive  capitals. 


Aat.  XV.^— 7*aMr«if  de  laPohgne  ancienne  si  mcdeme,  fubUi  enunwo" 
hme  par  Mdte  Brun ;  ncnoslle  eoBlfon,  rrfimdus  et  augmentis  par 
L.  Chodiko.  £irob.  8vo.  Paris:  I8d0. 
Whsn  Napoleon  carried  for  the  first  time  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  and  puhlic  curiosity  in  France  was  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
that  distant  country,  the  celebrated  geographer,  Malte  Brun,  assisted  by 
some  intelligent  Poles  resident  at  Paris,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand 
as  well  as  he  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  published  in  1807  his 
Tableau  de  la  Pologne  andenne  et  modeme^  accompanied  by  a  modest 
apology  for  the  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  unavoidable  in  a  work, 
which  was  compiled  in  the  short  period  of  six  months.  The  work^  how- 
ever. Was  justly  appreciated ;  and  when  in  181 S  the  conqueror  of  the  day 
carried  a  second  time  his  armies  to  the  Vistula,  some  speculators  bought 
the  remainder  of  the  impression,  and  carried  it  to  Wilna  for  the  use  of 
the  French,  who  it  was  then  supposed  would  retain  a  permanent  foot- 
ing in  Poland.  The  fortune  of  war  decreed  otherwise ;  and  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Russians  into  Wilna,  the  copies  of  Malte  Brun's  Tableau 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  work  became  thus  out  of  print,  and  the 
author  had  determined  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  recast  it  by  add- 
ing materials  which  were  tendered  to  him  by  several  learned  natives, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours.  The  editor  of  the  present  work, 
M.  Chodzko,  in  concert  with  Malte  Brun's  heirs  and  publisher,  then 
undertook  the  task.  The  result  has  been  two  volumes,  octavo, 
instead  of  one,  of  which  the  former  work  consisted.  In  the  first 
he  has  given  a  geographical,  statistical,  and  geological  description  of 
the  country,  having  for  its  foundation  that  of  Malte  Brun;  in  the 
second  he  ha9  merefy  edited  from  the  MSS.  of  several  of  his  country- 
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men,  an  bistorical  sketch  of  the  nation,  an  essay  on  the  ancient  legisla« 
tion  of  Poland,  l>y  J.  Lelewel,  and  a  view  of  its  old  literature,  hj  IL 
Podczaszynski.  The  last  two  are  the  most  Taluable  parts  of  the  WMe« 
With  regard  to  the  description  of  Poland,  it  has  been,  in  a  great  measive, 
anticipated  io  the  sixth  Tolume  of  Malte  Bran's  Geography,  fromwhiflh 
we  ourselves  drew  a  short  sketch  of  the  present  state  or  that  ooonirf  in 
a  former  number  of  this  Review  ;*  and  as  for  the  history  of  Poland* 
besides  that  the  subject  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  we  donbt  whedmr 
the  present  pricis  kutarique  be  written  with  sufficient  method  and  im- 
paruality  to  satisfy  reflecting  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
truth  that  the  enormous  vices  of  the  old  institutions  of  Poland  were  the 
cause  of  its  ruin.  This,  however,  can  no  more  excuse  the  foreigners 
who  meddled  insidiously  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  countrv,  ttid  parcelled  tta 
estate  amons  themselves,  than  the  vices  of  the  Venetian  oligardiy 
can  excuse  Bonaparte's  shameful  treatment  of  that  republic;  bi^ 
both  serve  to  explain  the  rapid  fall  and  entire  proatration  of  tlie  tuo 
countries. 

We  extract  the  first  intelligible  account  we  have  as  yet  eeen  of 
the  late  northern  trials  for  a  great  conspiracy,  the  report  of  wliidi 
surprised  us  some  years  ago.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  December,  18^5,  and  the  meeting  at  Petersburgfa  which 
followed  it,  a  Russian  conspiracy  was  discovered,  which  was  said  to 
have  ramifications  in  Poland.  Two  hundred  persons  were  arreaied 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Lithuania.  A  mixed 
commission  of  Russians  and  Poles  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  After  a  secret  inquiry,  which  lasted  a  twelvemonth,  uie  com- 
mission  made  its  report  in  January,  1827,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a 
political  society,  unknown  to  the  police,  had  existed  in  Poland  eier 
since  1821,  having  for  its  object  the  independence  of  the  country  firom 
all  foreign  rule.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  however,  declared  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  inquiry  illegal  j  and  in  fact  it  is  said  that  that 
tribunal  had  not  been  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  obtaining  revela- 
tions. The  emperor  and  king  remanded  the  whole  affair  to  be  tried  by 
the  proper  tribunal,  namely,  the  Diet,  or  Polish  Senate.  After  another 
period  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Diet,  with  only  one  dissentient  voioe* 
acquitted  the  prisoners,  eight  in  number.  After  a  considerable  delay, 
the  sentence  was  promulgated  in  March,  1829,accompaniedt  however, 
by  an  expression  of  sovereign  disapprobation  towards  the  court. 

In  Lithuania,  or  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  empire,  eighteen  individuals  were  tried,  seventeen  of  whom, 
(among  others  J.  Chodzko,  a  relative,  apparently,  of  the  editor  of  the 
present  work,)  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  or  other  punishmenta, 
and  one  (Prince  Jablonowsky,)  who  was  sentenced  to  transportation  to 
Siberia,  obtained  his  pardon  by  revealing  all  the  details  concerning  the 
patriotic  society. 

In  the  Great  Duchy  of  Posen,  which  is  annexed  to  Prussia,  aeversl 
individuals  were  also  tried  on  similar  grounds,  and  one  of  them,  Gene- 
ral Uminski,  was  sentenced  to  six  years*  imprisonment. 

*  No.  VI.    At  the  cud  of  our  Re?iew  of  Oginiki*»  Memoirs. 
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A  great  number  of  individoaYsy  some  of  the  first  fkniilies,  haTe  been 
afifected  more  or  less  by  the  depositions  before  die  courts,  and  bare 
become,  therefore,  suspected  to  the  police. 

We  find  nothing  mentioned  about  any  ramifications  of  this  society  in 
OaUkia,  and  the  other  districts  of  Poland  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Austria. 

Speaking  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  three  powers  towards  their 
Polish  subjecto,  that  of  Prussia  seems  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  having,  since  182S,  its  provinciu  states, 
which  assemble  every  other  year  to  discuss  the  laws  proposed  by  the 
king,  and  also  to  propose  others  in  their  turn ;  the  deputies  are  elected 
by  the  nobility  and  the  commons.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  ameliorated,  and  schools  have  been  established  everywhere,  but  it 
is  complained  that  this  tends  to  germanize  the  population.  These  are 
feelings  of  which  we  foreigners  cannot  well  judge. 

In  the  '<  Fragments  on  Polish  Literature,"  which  terminate  the 
second  volume,  £e  various  races  inhabiting  Poland  are  thus  classed : — 

Ist.  Sclavonians,  or  Poles  properlv  speaking,  the  oldest  occupants  of 
the  country,  and  who  inhabit  chiefly  Western  Poland,  including  the  pre- 
sent kingdom  of  that  name,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Poland,  and  the  for- 
mer Palatinate  of  Crakow ;  they  speak  the  pure  Polish  language,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  educated  classes  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 

2d.  The  Rusini  or  Rousniacks,  originally  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  who 
conquered  Novogorod  and  Kiov  in  the  mnth  century,  and  extended 
their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Carpathian  mountains,  occupying  thus  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  modem  Poland.  There  they  formed  the 
Btates  called  wKte^  Hack,  and  red  Russias,  having  for  a  time  their  sepa- 
rate sovereigns.  By  raixine  with  the  Sclavonian  abori|^s,  they 
adopted  several  dialects  which  differ  but  little  from  the  Pohsh,  and  are 
materially  distinct  from  the  Muscovite  or  Rouyami^  the  latter  having 
a  considerate  admixture  of  Asiatic  and  Tartar  words. 

3d.  The  Heruli,  who  once  occupied  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  Courland, 
and  Prussia  on  the  Baltic,  and  whose  dialect  is  still  spoken  in  the  latter 
countries,  whilst  in  Lithuania  it  has  given  way  to  a  dialect  of  the  Sda- 
vom'an. 

In  their  disposition,  the  Poles,  properly  speaking,  are  gay  and  volatile, 
while  the  Rousniacks  are  pensive  ipid  impassioned.  The  songs  of  the 
latter,  (many  of  which  are  old  and  traditional,  breathe  melancholy,  and 
turn  upon  unhappy  loves,  and  warlike  and  tragical  deeds,)  have  been 
partly  collected  and  published  bodi  by  Polish  and  Russian  writers. 
The  peasants  of  Prussia  Proper,  of  Samogitia,  Courland,  and  part  of 
Lithuania,  have  also  a  number  of  sonos  in  the  Heruli  dialect,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  and  published  in  Polish.  "  It  is  remark- 
able," says  M.  Podczaszynski,  '<  that  these  songs  resemble  in  their  cha- 
racter those  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  customs  of  danship,  and  even  t^e 
word  clan  are  found  in  them." 

Mr.  P.  observes  that  the  peasants  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  and  of 
Maaovia,  who  are  the  most  civilized  of  the  three  races,  and  who  are 
considered  as  the  genuine  Poles,  have  not  to  his  knowled^  a  single 
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aatioittl  tOBg  which  is  not  of  modem  ocigio.  Their  fiuromte  Moes 
consist  of  couplets,  which  they  sing  to  their  national  dances*  espectal^ 
in  the  celebrated  Jdazourek,  in  the  Krakaoiak^  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  PoUmtme.  The  absence  or  obliteration  of  the  old  songs  anaoDg 
thero^  he  attributes  to  the  influence  of  foreign  literature,  ]jatin»  German, 
Italian,  and  French,  and  to  the  austere  principles  of  the  clergy;  and  he 
concludes :  **  the  more  a  people  remains  barbarous  and  insiuaied  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  longer  it  retains  those  ancient  traditiovia  and 
recollections  which  affi>rd  so  much  deliebt  to  our  fSuicv,  and  an  inexr 
haustible  store  to  romantic  poets/'-^vd.  ii«  p.  470,  Mr.  P.  gives  a 
copious  catalogue  ratsomi^,  accompanied  bjr  biographical  notices,  of  the 
various  Polish  authors  who  have  written  either  in  Latin  or  in  Polish, 
classed  under  the  respective  heads  of  historians,  philosophers*  natural- 
ists, and  poets.  This  part  of  the  work  contains  much  valuable  infor* 
mation.  

Art.  XVI.-«-£«ff€rs  9enti$ntniidi  t  pMkke  iTtm  ghcme  lUMmo.    8vo. 

Paris:  1830. 
This  is  an  imitation  of  Ortis'  Letters ;  a  sort  of  OrUs  redhhng  m  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  circumstances  and  opinions  have  materiaHy 
altered  in  Europe  since  Foscolo  wrote  his  spirited  though  otgeetionable 
romance.  That  morbid  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  wbidi 
is  but  the  symptom  of  a  diseased  mind ;  the  presumptuous  repining  at 
one's  lot  because  psssions  and  caprices  cannot  always  be  indulged ;  die 
exaggeration  of  our  individual  petty  woes,  **the  agonies  of  a  day,"  mto 
unbearable  misfortunes ;  the  continual  taking  to  task  societir,  govern- 
ment, and  Providence  itself,  for  all  the  miseries  of  man,  the  neavier 
Sortion  of  which  are  of  his  own  creation,  that  indulgence  of  violent  pr»- 
ilections  or  antipathies  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  justice,--^!!  this 
fantastic  sophistry  of  the  Werter  and  Ortis  school,  which  was  wonder- 
fully in  voffue  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  is  now  gone  consider- 
ably out  of  fashion.  The  enormous  universal  calamities  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  have  witnessed ;  the  terrible  scourge  of  twenty  years* 
wars  and  devastation  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  quite  appalling;  the 
fearful  uncertaintv  of  social  compacts ;  the  realities  of  distress,  and  the 
necessities  brought  on  by  these  vicissitudes,  have  left  but  little  leisure 
or  taste  for  idle  lamentations  on  the  everyday  crosses  and  heart-burn- 
ings which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  the  children  of  men  during 
their  earthly  career.  Activity,  moral  courage,  perseverance,  habits  of 
self-command,  and  above  all  moderation  in  our  wishes,  are  now  impe- 
rioosly  required  in  everv  one  by  the  present  state  of  soeiety*  Drntng 
the  war,  Napoleon  and  his  conquests,  his  conscription  and  hb  police, 
frightened  away  metaphysical  discontent  out  of  young  men*s  minds. 
Since  the  peace,  the  creation  of  a  new  political  interest  in  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  the  spreading  of  industry,  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
the  intercourse  between  different  nations,  have  all  served  to  keep  alive 
the  active  Acuities.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  taken  place  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  South,  and  psrticularly  in  Ital3r.  There,  die  parcelled 
condition  of  the  country^  the  moral  and  political  weakness  of  most  of 
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Uk  govwiittiaiiti,  tbe  poverty  of  tbrir  tnaiury,  the  abience  of  gnat 
interests)  the  want  of  enterprising  capitalists,  the  numerous  trammels 
and  checks  to  industry,  have  again  replunged  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  educated  or  half-educatea  classes  into  a  state  of  i^ness 
and  languor  which  torments  them,  and  renders  them  dissatisfied  with 
themse&es,  their  countrymen,  their  rulersi  and  with  all  the  world* 

The  peculiarities  of  the  present  state  of  Italian  society  are  not  gene- 
rally understood ;  they  diner,  too,  in  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  prind- 
palities  into  which  that  countiy  is  divided.  The  old  political  frame  has 
been  unhinged,  and  no  new  one,  as  elsewherei  substituted.  But  we 
cannot  pursue  these  remarks  further  at  present;  we  return  therefore  to 
the  work  before  us, 

A  young  man,  native  of  one  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  having  lost  his 
ftther,  and  being  deprived  of  his  projperty  by  unfeeling  rektions,  as 
well  as  persecuted  by  domestic  enemies,  joins  the  numerous  host  of 
political  malcontents,  and  becomes  initiated  to  one  of  those  secret  so- 
cieties which  sprung  and  spread  so  rapidly  after  the  restoration  of  1814. 
He  then  travels  about  Italy,  charged  with  secret  missions,  and  employs 
his  leisure  in  writing  to  a  friend  his  impressions  and  reflections.  \¥e 
derive,  however,  no  information  from  his  epistles  concerning  bis  political 
associates  and  their  tactics.  Whether  the  hero  be  real  or  imaginary, 
the  writer  has  kept  his  own  secret,  if  secret  there  be,  and  he  indulges 
instead  in  the  wide  field  of  general  declamation,  in  which  some  truth  is 
blended,  as  usual,  with  much  rhapsody.  The  tone^  however,  is  less 
violent  than  that  of  Ortis^  the  character  is  more  humanised  and  expe- 
rience-wise. We  shall  extract  one  passage  for  the  lesson  it  affords. 
After  attributing  the  ease  with  which  Italy  bias  been  so  often  subjugated 
by  foreign  armies  to  the  want  of  a  common  feeling  of  nationality  among 
its  inhabitants,  he  thus  continues: 

^  But  where  is  the  greatest  danger!  In  timei  of  revolution  there  appear 
certain  individuals  whom  we  take  for  extraordinary  beings,  who  are,  after  all, 
nothing  but  men  actuated  by  the  same  passions,  and  liable  to, the  same  errors 
as  ourselves,  but  whom  times  and  circumstances,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  ereot  into  heroes  and  geniuses.  These,  afier  having  allowed  the  people 
to.  gorge  themselves  with  plunder  and  blood,  seeing  at  last  its  fury  exhausted, 
as  must  naturally  happen,  seize  the  favourable  moment  to  repress  popular 
license^  declare  tnemselves  the  protectors  of  liberty  and  the  guanilians  of  mdi- 
vidual  security,  and  promise  to  all  peace  and  justice.  The  inconstancy  natural 
to  mankind  makes  them  be  believed,  and  they  are  elevated  on  tbe  triumphal 
ear  as  liberators  of  their  countTj.  One  of  these  fbrtanate  mortals  then  seats 
himself  quietly  on  the  throne  from  which  another  has  been  hurled,  and  he  op- 
pmsies  and  spoils  systematically  those  who»  after  having  onpressed  and  spoiled 
othen»  have  Mcome  the  naoonsdous  instrumeats  of  hu  elevation,  which  they 
are  then  bound  for  their  own  safety  to  support  with  the  hardest  sacrifices  and 
the  bitterest  humiliation."  p.  148. 

Theae  remarks  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  bot  there  is  no  harm  in 
repeating  them  to  the  Italians  at  the  present  moment  In  another 
place,  after  complaining  to  a  young  Frenchman,  a  fellow  traveller,  of 
the  injustice  of  some  of  hit  eountrymen,  who,  forgetting  the  wealth  they 
jhave  derived  from  Italy  during  dieir  occttpation»  and  the  services  m 
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the  Italians  in  the  ranka  of  the  French  armies,  now  aflfect  a  tone  <^  de- 
rision and  contempt  in  speaking  of  that  nation,  he  thus  ooodndes : 
"  But  we  also  have  become  wisefi  and  we  shall  know  another  time  how 
to  value  the  offen  of  those  who  now  are  sneering  at  and  insultii^  ns," 
p.  291 .  We  hope  that  it  mav  prove  ao,  though  we  very  much  doubt  it 
In  a  note  our  writer  compiams  feelingly,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
the  flippant  tone  assumed  oy  many  critics  and  tourists,  **  who  seem 
intent  upon  collecting  all  the  nlth  that  can  be  found  in  the  Italian  dties, 
and  hold  it  up  as  a  sjpeciroen  of  the  whole  nation.  But  it  were  too 
long  to  enumerate  all  those  who  have  thus  abused  my  ill-fioed  country." 
And  we  agree  with  him  that  silent  contempt  is  the  best  answer  in  most 
of  these  cases.  We  really  believe  that  the  character  of  no  nation  has 
been  so  preposterously  traduced  of  late  years  as  that  of  the  Italian. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Ituians  themselves,  with  their 
violent  party  spirit,  their  municipal  prejudices,  and  their  philippics 
against  one  another,  have  materially  contributed  to  this  system  of  rai»- 
representation. 

There  are  some  entertaining  sketches  of  individual  character,  audi  as 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  lawyer  who  was  mad  after  the  ancient  jphiJoK^- 
phers,  and  thought  the  world  would  never  be  happy  until  we  all  followed 
the  maxims  of  Zeno,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus.  Such  reasooers  are  not 
rare  in  that  country,  and  there  they  are  sincere.  There  is  also  a  cnrioas 
account  of  a  hermitf  another  race  not  yet  extinct  there,  in  a  noCe«  p.  376. 
In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  our  hero  fiiUs  in  love  with  a  yoaag 
woman  of  good  family,  a  paragon  of  beauty,  accomplishmenta,  && 
He,  however,  soon  discovers  that  she  is  betrothed  to  another,  and  faeie^ 
unlike  his  prototype  Ortis,  he  takes  the  honest  determination  of  re> 
moving  himself,  and  avoiding  disturbing  die  peace  of  a  familj  whs 
had  received  him  hospitably*  Neither  £>es  he  resort  to  suicide;  and 
these  we  consider  as  two  in^rtant  acknowledgments  of  the  aapedor 
sense  and  decency  of  our  times  above  those  of  ue  last  century*  It  ii 
chiefly  under  these  and  similar  considerations,  as  indicating  a  &voQr- 
able  though  not  complete  change  in  the  moral  taste  of  Iti£an  writers 
and  Italian  readers,  even  of  the  youn^p  and  hot-headed,  that  the  book 
before  us  deserves  notice.  The  hero  is  said  to  have  quitted  Italy  hie 
in  1819,  just  before  the  breaking-out  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution^  and 
retired  to  the  peaceful  ground  of  Geneva,  where  his  wounded  s|Hrit 
and  broken  heart  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discern  whether  domestic  or  political  grief  had  the  greatest  share  in 
producing  this  catastrophe,  but  we  know  that  the  politics  of  individuals 
are  often  the  mere  reflection  of  their  private  feelings  and  partialities, 
which  assume  a  national  hue  on  stirring  and  momentous  occasicms. 


Art.  XVll.'-Kaiiiinga-S'dffur  ^Snarra  Shirlutym.  {The  Ro^  Sag€ 

of  Snorre  StwrUeMon.)    Holmiae.     8vo.   ISfij^. 
This  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  a  welcome  visitor.    It  completes  the 
small  Swedish  edition  of  the  celebrated  Heimtkringia,  or  Norwegian 
history  of  that  most  renowned  of  Icelandic  chroniclers  Snorre  Stttriaioii. 
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The  two  earlier  volumea,  which  appeared  many  yeara  ago,  were  idinost 
a  reprint  of  the  folio'  Copenhagen  edition,  with  the  l^nefit  of  many 
additional  typographical  errors,  (a  very  needless  work  of  superero^tion,) 
and  a  few  intendea  emendations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  mistakes, 
some  of  the  emendations  being  false  grammar,  and  others  orthographical 
bhmders.  The  present  volame  has  fewer  of  these.  It  is  a  more  cor- 
rect reprint  of  the  Copenhagen  text ;  the  errors  of  which,  however,  it 
does  not  correct :  as,  for  example,  in  p.  408,  it  preserves  niidnr-hradoTf 
instead  of  mSdur-brdtdor ;  in  p.  417,  idrdadr  for  jardadr;  in  p.  449, 
fii^  and  Ada  for  n(t  and  b6a ;  in  p.  455,  armam  for  aniunu  But  it  is  not 
free  from  faults  of  iu  own ;  as  in  p.  416,  Grigornu  hmggo  for  Grego- 
rmi  hjuggo.  The  editor  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  antipathy  to 
die  letter  J,  which  is  seldom  found  in  his  pages.  He  does  not  employ 
l9ie  grave  accent  on  the  c,  nor  the  acute  on  the  y,  though  very  necessary 
to  represent  the  true  pronunciation,  and  of  great  value  for  showing  the 
inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs.  For  the  circumflexed  d  he  has  adopted 
d,  but  has  not  carried  his  theory  through,  as,  for  instance,  he  always 
writes  wa  for  nd^  or  tt>&^  notwithstanding  the  obvious  analogy  of  the 
Swedish  jo,  (the  English  <o,)  which  niiffht  at  once  have  given  him  a 
new  conception  of  tlw  accentuation.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
kk  the  Orammar  and  Specmkna  of  Professor  Rask,  and  in  the  works  of 
the  Danish  philologists,  the  word  tfnd  occurs  in  every  page. 

There  was  formerly  considerable  difficulty  in  the  use  of  a».  In  the 
old  Scandinavian  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  simple  vowel  o, 
or  the  dipthong  ati,  was  intended  by  it  But,  of  late,  '6  (or  av)  has  been 
employed  wherever  the  simple  vowel  is  wanted,  and  au  for  the  din- 
thong,  a  very  convenient  distinction,  of  which  our  editor  has  whouy 
lost  sight.  He  thus  writes  hauUdx  instead  of  holds*  Even  to  a  native 
Icelander  this  unsettling  of  a  decided  matter  will  present  manyembaf- 
l^assments,  and  to  an  Icelandic  student  the  difficulties  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  case  is  moreover  made  more  perplexinff,  inasmuch  as 
the  author  has  not  given  us  any  insight  into  the  principles  which  have 
directed  his  course.  In  Iceland,  should  the  book  reach  that  Ultima 
Thule,  it  will  be  acceptable,  as  is  every  contribution  to  its  literature  and 
its  history.  We  wish  we  could  anticipate  for  it  a  wider  field  of  useful* 
I  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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No.  XIL 

DENMARK. 

NECBOLOGY. 
DsHMAAK  hat  reeaotly  loti  om  oi  hm  most  diatiiiguialicd  loholan,  9mi  tae 
of  the  few  Daniih  authors  whose  names  are  known  orer  £ttiope»^-Ti<Bd«cick 
Miinter,  Bishop  of  Seeland  and  Primate  of  the  Danish  chiuoh.  He  was  bom 
at  Gotha»  in  October,  1 761 .  Some  years  aiterwards  bis  fether  became  miniiter 
of  the  German  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Copenhagen,*  and  it  was  one  of  hb  first 
objects  to  give  his  son  a  good  education,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  solid 
knowledge  on  which  Frederick  subsequenUy  raised  so  noble  a  structure.  In 
1778  he  was  sent  to  the  University,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  psosed  his 
theological  eiamination,  immediately  after  which  he  set  out  on  his  timveb  to 
foreign  oooDtries :  he  studied  two  years  at  Gultingen  under  the  anipicrs  ef 
He^e,  Spittler,  Gatterer,  kc  AfUr  revisiting  Denmark  in  1788,  fisr  n  rimt 
period,  he  set  out  the  same  year  on  another  tour,  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  in 
search  of  some  MS.  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  found  at  Ra^sa.  But  having  ascertained  that  tbb  was 
not  the  case,  he  turned  his  steps  m  another  direction,  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  where 
he  wrote  a  '<  Description  of  me  Two  Sicilies,''  which  has  l>een  translated  into 
several  languages.  At  Rome  he  made  himself  thoroughly  aoquarated  wHh  the 
state  of  the  Roman  church,  and  acquired,  during  his  residence  in  the  oapilal 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  famOiar  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  whieh  se 
diftingmshed  him.  The  friendship  of  Cardinal  Borgia  obtained  hki  madir  ae* 
eeas  to  several  of  the  libraries  at  Rome,  where  he  fonnd  fragments  of  tbnddesi 
Egyptian  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  portion  of  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Specimen  vertionum  DanieUt  Copticamnu  Rom&  1786.  He 
abo  discovered  in  one  of  these  libraries  the  RaZes  of  the  Order  of  ike  KmgkU 
Templars,  which  he  published  at  Berlin  in  1794,  two  years  after  Moldenhanet, 
another  learned  Dane,  had  published  the  'Drial  of  the  Knight$  Thi^iart.  He 
returned  to  Copenhagen  in  178T,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Pm- 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  University.  After  having  delivered  oonrses  of  lae» 
tures  on  the  different  branches  of  theology  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was 
in  1808  appointed  to  the  see  of  Seeland,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with 
the  zeal  or  a  true  Christian  bishop;  he  founded  the  Pastoral  Seminary,  where 
the  candidates,  after  undergoing  their  probationary  trial,  exercised  themselw 
in  composing  and  criticising  sermons,  and  issued  proposals  for  a  new  revision 
of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  xealous 
exertions  that  the  first  Bible  Society  was  established  m  Denmark.  Besides  the 
different  branches  of  theology,  he  oocnpied  himself  principally  with  numismatic 
studies,  and  in  addition  to  a  superb  library,  he  possessed  a  beautiful  cabinet  of 
coins,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  on  stone,  a  great  portion  of  whidi 
is  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  episcopal  residence  at  Copenhagen.    Of  his  va- 

*  He  attended  the  famoua  Coont  Struensee  after  his  condemnatioa,  aod  wrats  the 
account  of  bis  convcrBion,  which  was  translated  into  EogUsb,  and  republished  a  few 
years  smcc  by  the  late  Ifr.  Reonell  of  Kensmgton. 
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rious  vroAs  we  sludl  cooteot  •urselfcs  with  naming  here  2%e  Htf^pry  o^iAs 
Danish  Church,  the  second  pert  df  which  is  in  the  piess^  and  ^e  thinf  was 
finished  by  the  author  bcfoie  his  death;  Dn*  5teni  <ier  IFoim  (the  Star  «£* the 
Three  Eastern  Magi);  and  Pritmtrdia  Eeclma  Afrietme,  a  notice  of  s^hioh 
was  given  in  our  ^[hth  Niunber,  p.  660.  Bishop  Miinter  died  on  Good  Fri* 
day  in  this  year. 

Oehlenschlager  has  announced  a  new  edition  of  his  Tragedies,  in  seven  vo* 
lumes.    Two  others  will  contain  his  life. 


The  Dictionary  of  Danish  SynonyaM^  hy  Mr.  Miiller,  has  fully  answered  the 
high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it  previous  to  its  publication. 

The  literary  journal  of  Mr.  Heiberg,  "  The  Flying  Post,"  has  recommenced, 
after  a  year's  suspension.  The  talents  of  the  Editor  ensure  the  success  of  this 
publication.  His  last  dramatic  production,  however,  entitled  *^  Isabella,'^  has 
not  been  ftivourably  received.    Ine  author  is  reproached  with  repeating  himself. 

Mr.  Wergeland,  of  the  University  of  Christiilnia,  has  recently  published  a 
singular  dramatic  poem  under  the  title  of  The  Creation,  Man,  and  the  Mes- 
siah.'' Among  the  characters  introduced  are  the  Messiah,  celestial  and  terres- 
trial spirits,  the  Mother  and  Disciples  of  Christ,  Adam  and  Eve,  a  king  and 
<Ioeen,  a  priest,  assassins^  kc. 

Mr.  Molbech  has  announced  a  Dictionary  of  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Danish  language. 

The  5th  vohime  of  the  Autobiography  of  Rahbek  (see  our  last  Number,  p.  8S), 
entitled  Ermdrmger  afmU  lio,  has  lately  made  its  appearance.  The  work  is 
interesting,  both  as  regards  the  personal  history  of  the  author  and  the  literary 
YatXtfTf  of  Denmaik  during  the  period  it  embraces.  Rahbek  was  bom  in  1 760, 
and  died  on  the  22d  of  April  last;  but  his  Memoirs  only  come  down  to  ir08. 

A  general  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Copenhagen  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  commenced  by  the  King's  order  in  the  beginning  of  1817,  and 
was  about  half  finished  when  the  late  first  librarian,  Moldenhaoer,  died,  in 
die  beginning  of  1828.  His  successor,  Mr.  Werlauff^  the  present  librarian, 
continued  it,  and  presented  the  complete  Catalogue  to  the  King  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year.  The  collection  is  in  two  divisions,  each  forming  a 
library  of  itself ;  the  Danish,  which  consists  solely  of  books  written  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  Ae  Foreijp.  The  classed  Catalogue  of  the  latter  consists  of  100 
volumes,  vis.  for  the  mlios  19,  the  quartos  65,  and  the  octavos  and  minor  sizes 
106.  Among  the  number  of  rarities  there  are  about  60  books  printed  on  vel- 
him,  a  list  of  which,  by  the  second  librarian  Molbech,  was  lately  published  in 
his  jonma),  <<  Nardisk  Tidtkrift,"  wiUi  interesting  bibliographical  notes.  The 
greater  part  of  tiiese  are  in  Latin  or  Frendi,  and  the  rest  m  German  or  Ice- 
famdie;  there  is  only  one  work  in  Danish,  printed  in  this  manner,  and  that 
not  in  Denmaik  but  at  Lubeck.  Of  the  numerous  benefhctors  to  the  library 
iiktn  are  piany  foreigners,  especially  English.  One  gentleman  of  the  latter 
nation  (Mr.  Miller,  bfurrister,  of  lineoln's  Inn,)  deserves  most  grateful  mention, 
having  procured  f>r  the  library  Ae  present  of  a  considerable  collection  from 
the  LoMon  BiUe  Society,  and  afterwards  sealously  assisted  in  obtaining 
for  it  fipom  the  Record  Commission  a  complete  copy  of  the  collection  (M 
**  Public  Records/'    Finally  the  library  received  at  the  end  of  last  year,  by 
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Older  of  Hk  Bfitannic  Majesty,  a  copy  of  the  splendid  Catalogue  of  the  Ii« 
nuj  of  George  III.  in  6  vok.  large  folio  (1830—1829). 

Latterly,  the  local  of  the  Library  has  been  considerably  enlarged ;  the  books 
have  been  better  arranged,  and  the  reading-room  greatlY  increued  in  v»;  so 
that  it  now  forms  the  noblest  monument  of  the  fove  of  learning  and  scienoe 
which  has  distinguished  the  royal  house  of  Oldenbui^. 

Piofossor  Rask  has  recently  puUished  a  Grammar  of  the  Danish  language  for 
the  use  of  the  English,  accompanied  with  extracts  in  prose  and  verse. 


FRANCE. 


A  MBW  religious  periodical  has  been  announced  at  Paris  under  the  title  of 
Annmk  of  ChriatUm  FkdoMphy^  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  and  publi^ 
all  the  proofii  and  discoveries  which  human  science,  and  particularhr  history, 
antiquities,  astronomy,  ffeology,  natural  history,  botany,  physics,  diemistiy, 
anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence,  contain  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity.   It  will  appear  in  monthly  numbers  in  large  8vo. 

Senor  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  a  Spanish  refugee  resident  in  France,  of  whose 
literary  and  dramatic  works  in  his  native  tongue  we  gave  a  notice  in  our  IVdi 
volume  (pure  318)  has  lately  produced  a  drama  at  the  theatre  of  Porte  Saint 
Martin  at  Paris,  which  has  been  eminently  successful.  It  is  entided  Ahett- 
HtMMtfo,  o»  lea  Mown  unu  FhUippe  11.  Though  written  by  a  foreigner,  die 
Frencn  critics  pronounce  it  to  be  neither  deficient  in  elegance  nor  vigour.  The 
effect  of  the  piece  was  very  much  heightened  by  the  b^uty  of  the  costumes, 
scenerjr,  and  decorations ;  added  to  which  there  were  several  remarkably  bei 
tifol  pieces  of  music,  the  productions  of  Senor  Gomis,  a  Spanish  composer. 


The  Vcyage  of  Diacavery  of  Capt.  Dumont  d'Urville  in  ike  AatroUbe  < 
the  $feora  1836,  7,  8,  &  9,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  reported  discovery  or  the  wrecks  of  La  Perouse's  expedition,  is 
about  to  be  published  in  five  divisions,  in  royal  8vo.  The  Hiaiary  of  tha 
Voyoge  will  form  5  vols.  Botany,  1  vol.  Zoology,  5  vols.  Entomology,  1  voL 
Hydrograp^,  1  vol.  The  Atlas  of  the  Au/oric^part  will  contain  240  plates 
and  5  maps,  of  the  zoological  200  plates  in  large  folio  coloured,  of  the  Aefanicef 
80  coloured  plates,  of  the  entomotogieal  12  plates.  This  voyage  will  add  pa^ 
digiously  to  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Captain  D'UrviUe 
was  ouite  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempts  to  discover  any  traces  of  La  Pe- 
lOuse  s  expedition,  and  it  was  only  on  his  putting  into  Hobart's  Town  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  December,  1827,  that  he  first  heard  of  Captain  Dillon's 
discoveries  at  Vanikoro.  In  consequence  he  again  set  sail  for  that  island  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1838,  and  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  February,  and  veiy 
soon  obtained  unquestionable  proofs  that  the  frigates  of  M.  La  Perouse  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  breakers  which  surround  that  island.  After  erecting  a 
simple  monument  to  the  manes  of  that  unfortunate  navigator  and  his  oompa- 
nions,  he  finally  quitted  the  island  on  the  17th  of  March.  It  appears  that  the 
expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  search  of  La  Perouse  under  D'Entrecas- 
teanx  in  1 792  saw  the  top  of  this  island,  but  at  16  leagues  distance  to  windward^ 
and  named  it  La  Reckerche,  after  one  of  the  vessds.  The  latitude  and  lonn- 
tude  given  by  the  two  navigators  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  identity,  lie 
merit  of  the  discovery,  however^  as  well  as  the  reward  bestowed  by  Charles  X., 
are  justly  due  to  Ca^^n  Dilloi^. 
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Captain  DUrriUe  is  the  officer  who  commanded  the  French  frigate  which 
accompanied  the  two  American  vessels  that  brought  over  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  and  attendants  to  England. 

In  April  last  Dr.  Blumenbach  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Young;  and  M.  Leon  Dufour,  of  Saint-Severy 
a  Corresponding  Member,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Soemmering. 

On  the  31  St  May,  the  Academy  awarded  oneof  the  Montyon  prizes  of  8,000 
francs  to  Dr.  Aldini,  of  Bologna,  for  his  discovery  of  a  means  of  preserving 
firemen  from  the  action  of  the  flames  during  fires. 

In  the  same  sitting.  Dr.  Wallich,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  M.  Quo^,  of  Rochefort,  the  naturalist  who  accompanied  two  of 
the  late  French  expeditions  round  the  world,  were  elected  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  in  the  sections  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  M,  Arago  was  elected  perpetual  ^retary  of  the  Aca- 
demy, in  the  room  of  M.  Fourier.  On  the  21st,  M.  Gergonne,  of  Montpellier, 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  in  the  section  of  Geo- 
metry. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  the 
Institute  elected  to  the  six  vacant  places  the  following :  M.  Thurot,  translator 
of  Aristotle's  Morals  and  Politics;  M.  Champollion,  jun.  the  discoverer  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  M.  Tliierry,  author  ofthe  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England ;  M.  Lajard,  author  of  a  work  on  the  worship  of  Mithra ; 
M.  Jaubert,  author  of  Travels  in  Armenia  and  Turkey  and  of  a  Turkish  Gram- 
mar ;  and  M.  Miomiet,  keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  attached  to  the  Royal 
Library. 

The  French  Society  for  Univenal  Statiitksy  recently  established,  and  which 
already  consists  of  600  members,  determined,  in  its  sitting  of  the  20th  of  April 
last,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  works  on  the  Elementary  Statutktirf  France, 
to  be  compiled  according  to  a  plan  laid  down  by  the  Society.  The  manu- 
scripts must  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of  July,  1832,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
awarded  before  the  end  of  December.  The  first  prize  will  be  3,000  francs, 
the  second  2000,  the  tliird  1000;  besides  which  the  Society  may  award  two 
acceaits,  which  shall  be  gold  medals  of  400  and  300  francs  ^ue.  Five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Treatise  which  shall  gain  the  first  prize  will  be  delivered  to 
the  author. 


M.  Cloquet  has  just  finished  his  great  work,  Anaiomie  de  VHomme,  with 
lithographic  figures,  in  50  folio  numbers,  containing  350  plates,  which  must  be 
regardea  as  oneof  the  roost  complete  productions  of  thekmd  that  has  appeared 
in  any  countiy. 


GERMANY. 


Thb  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  at  its  meeting  on  the  8ih  of  July 
lastt  the  anniversary  of  Leibnitz,  proposed  the  following  question  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize  essay : — *'  Qualis  fuerit  administratio  provinciarum  imperii 
Arabicieo  tempore,  quo  Chalifarum  floruit  dominatio,  i.  e.  ab  origine  inde  im- 
perii Arabici,  quod  Islami  propasati  auxilio  conditum  est,  usque  ad  finem  un- 

decimi  p.  C.  n.  saeculi  r **  Of  what  description  was  the  administration  of 

the  provinces  of  the  Arabian  empire  during  the  period  of  the  dominion  of  the 
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Kludife;  namely,  from  tke  aiifpn  «f  the  Aialisaa  tmpro,  wkioh  was  tended 
by  means  of  the  propagation  of  Islaniam,  to  the  end  of  the  devnnlk  aentmy 
after  Christ?" 

The  31st  of  March,  1834,  is  the  latest  period  at  which  the  Essays  for  the 
prize  can  be  received.  A  motto  sbouki  he  prefixed  to  eadi,  and  a  aenWd  tolter 
eontaining  the  same  motto  and  the  name  of  the  autlior  mutt  accompany  iL 
The  prize  is  100  ducaU,  and  will  be  awarded  in  July,  1632.  Tbe  £aeay»  may 
^  wdtt^  either  in  German,  f  rench,  English*  Italian,  or  Latin. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Tacitas»  in  fonr  volnmes  krge  S^FO.  adiied  hy 
Professor  G.  H.  Walter,  with  notes  and  collations  of  MSS.  and  eaily  editiafis, 

is  announced  for  speedy  publication  at  Halle. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Rousseau,  of  Fiankfiort,  anoounoes  for  publieation  at  the  ne^l 
Easter  Fair  an  important  work,  entitled,  Tkc  D^miuUie  LUeraivn^ike  Get- 
mam  hUtorkalfy  and  crUicalfy  deveUfped  in  iU  indep^ndtnce  qfandem^egm 
wUA  the  dramatic  lUcratun  iff  all  otkfr  natiant  oMOfitU  and  modiem.  It  will 
form  4  vols.  8vo. 


Captain  Kotiebue  hat  wcently  published  a  Weimar,  in  2  nob.  ^o.  an 
account  of  his  last  Vcyt^  nmnd  Ot  Wcrldy  from  1823  to  1^26.  To  the  se- 
cond volume  is  attached  an  account  of  the  xoological  discoverict  made  dwing 
this  voyage  by  Professor  EsdUiob,  of  Dorpat. 

CotU  of  Stuttgacd  announoefl  a  new  edition  of  the  JjuMt  i*  Boni  Uhi^fBidb 
li^ciime.  d£  JbwicibR,  to  be  printed  from  MS.  copies,  witk  a  prelacc,  various 
readings,  notes,  a  glossary  and  indexes,  edited  by  Messrs.  Kauster  and 
Bludtscht  Subscriptions  for  the  work  are  received  by  the  Publishers  of  this 
JUtvicw. 


M.  von  Hammer  has  hitely  published  a  Hiitory  of  the  ro»»V  ihejkti  skge^fi- 
anna  by  the  7\frAtt,  compiled  from  various  narrations  of  both  Turks  and  Chrittiatti 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  published  in  celebration  of  the  300th  aimivenaiy 
of  that  event.  This,  no  doubt,  must  be  regarded  as  an  episode  of  the  author's 
jTWt  Hittory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  The  6th  volume  of  that  ▼ork,  bringii^ 
It  down  to  the  year  1699,  has  been  recently  published. 

The  6th  and  last  volume  of  the  Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Ooeche, 
from  1794  to  1805,  has  just  appeared. 

The  7th  livraison  of  the  pocket  edition  of  Goethe*s  works  (voL  31  to  S5)b 
and  the  4tb  and  5th  Uwraisons  of  the  8vo.  editipn  (vol.  16—25)  have  also  just 

been  published. 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  in  the  original,  in  one  volume,  printed 
on  the  finest  German  vellum  paper^  it  announoed  for  speedy  publication. 

Baron  de  Stein,  late  Minister  of  Slate  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prustta, 
has  recently  published  a  replv  to  some  remarks  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  do  Boui^ 
fienoe,  vindicating  himseli  from  the  insinuated  charge  of  having  employed  a 
M.  de  Sahla  to  poison  the  Count  de  Montgelas,  the  Bavarian  Minister.  The 
passage  complained  of  occurs  in  the  Vlllth  volume  of  Bourrienne*s  Memoin» 
p.  867,  and  is  in  these  woids :  <<  It  is  ahio  said  that  he  (M.  de  Sahla)  dedarad 
that,  in  a  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna,  he  had  commnnioatBd  to  M-  de 
ettemicfa,  and  shown  him  the  documents,  proving  that  he  had  bean  en- 


1  bf  M.  d^Stm,  the  PrassMii  Minister^  to  poiwrn  the  BamtMi  Mioittery 

.  d«  Monlgriaiy  and  that  Al.  de  Metternicb  appeared  shocked  and  indigaaat 
at  thb  condnct  of  M.  de  Stein.  I  give  bo  opiaioD,  (Je  ne  decide  nesr)  bat  1 
eeaaidev  it  niy  duty  to  eoteilato  doubu  lelative  to  acousations  of  this  kiiid»  pfe* 
tered  a^aiast  two  PiaaaiaB  viaietersy  of  whom  the  Priiice  de  Wittgenstein,  a 
man  of  the  highest  hooour,  had  always  spoken  to  roe  in  the  most  hoaourable 
terms  during  my  residence  at  Hamburgh.  And  is  it  not  among  the  chances 
equalW  probable  that  the  cva%  pobce  of  tiie  Uuadved  Days  ha4  recourse  to 
one  of  its  familiar  resources  to  pour  contempt  upon  and  excite  indignatuw^ 
again&t  its  enemies?  These  are  questions^  I  repeat,  wh^h  I  merely  prop^Mi 
without  venturing  to  solve  them." 

M.  de  Stein  states — 1,  That  he  never  saw  Sal^a  but  once,  at  Paris,  ip  sprii^ 
1814^  when  he  related  to  him  tlkC  facts  which  appear  in  Bourrienoe,  vol.  vw^ 
p*  960;  consequently,  that  this  conspiracy  plotted  at  Vienna,  or  any  wbecf 
else^  is  a  falsehood.  2.  He  was  not  a  Prussiau  minister  in  18U«  as  stated  bjF 
Jtf.  de  B» ;  he  was,  by  Napoleon's  influence,  dismissed  from  the  Kiag*s  service 
in  November,  1808,  and  was  never  after  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  3.  Heaska, 
what  motive  could  he  have  for  committing  such  a  crime?  or  what  possible  ii|* 
iuence  could  the  death  of  a  Bavarian  minister  have  had  on  the  great  political 
^estions  in  discussion  with  the  Great  Powers  in  autumn^  tdl4,  or  apringi 
1815?  4.  It  was  to  this  same  M.  de  Stein  that  the  "  shocked  and  indigiiant^ 
Prince  Mettemich  transmitted,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  his  master,  the 
decorations  of  the  great  order  of  St.  Steplien,  with  an  expression  of  Hie  Impe- 
yial  Majesty's  satis&ction  with  M.  de  Stein's  conduct. 

This  disavowal  was  published  in  November  last  in  the  German  journals,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December  Prince  Mettemich  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Baron  de  Ga- 
^m,  declaring  in  the  strongest  terms  that  he  neither  knew  or  ever  heaid  of 
any  person  under  the  name  of  Sahla,  or  any  other  name,  who  had  ever  pre- 
sented himself  to  him  (Prince  M.)  charged  with  such  a  commission  from  M.  de 
Stein  as  that  related  by  M.  de  Bourrienne.-— These  declarations  were  com- 
municated to  M.  de  B.  by  Magor  de  Gragern,  the  son  of  the  Baron,  whieh  led 
to  a  correspondence  of  some  warmth,  in  wliich,  however,  M.  de  B.  declared 
'*  that  Sahfa  had  not,  as  he  (Bourrienne)  had  believed  and  always  thought, 
9poken  the  truth.'' 

M.  de  Stein  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  saying  that  '<  although  he  has  tecoaa- 
plain  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  de  B.  has  spoken  of  him  personally,  he  is 
iound  to  oonfesa  that  his  Memoirs  contain  most  important  and  valuaUe  m^* 
terials  for  hiatory,  especially  as  to  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness*'' 


ITALY. 


The  taste  for  reading  has  wonderfully  increased  in  Italy  since  the  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  the  press.  This  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
and  successful  speculations  of  bookseUers  in  almost  every  state  of  Italy,  who 
publish  libraries^  of  collections  of  works  in  a  cheap  form.  One  of  these  is  la 
Bibtioieca  Popolare,  published  by  Pomba  of  Turin,  of  which  one  volume  ap- 
pears every  week  at  tlie  low  price  of  ten  sols  I  It  reckons  10,000  subscribers, 
chiefly  among  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  The 
publbheTS  have  provided  themselves  with  improved  presses  from  Kngland 
and  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  to  have  the  successive 
Buiiibcia  of  their  work  sent  all  over  Piedmont  by  the  mail  at  a  trifling  charge 
every  Monday.  The  collection  consists  of  histories,  travels,  treatises  npon  na- 
tural sciences  and  arts,  and  other  useful  wojrks,  mostly  reprints  of  former  Italian 
authors.    The  whole  series  will  contain  at  least  one  hundred  volumes. 

oo2 
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Three  more  historical  novels  have  appeared  in  Lombardy :— »1.  Falco  idU 
Bupr,  by  Bazzoni,  the  author  of  Ccsielto  di  Trezjto.  2.  I  rrigionUri  di  Pii- 
gifiketione,  by  the  author  of  SibiUa  Odakta  and  La,  Fidanxata  Lt^tcre.*  3.  Irtmt 
Dcfftno,  a  Venetian  tale  of  the  6th  century,  anonymous.  The  second  writa 
appears  to  be  the  most  successful,  but  yet  remains  at  a  respectful  distance  be- 
hmd  Manzoni,  or  even  Rosini. 

M.  Griiberg  de  Hemso,  Swedish  consul  at  Trifioli,  has  given  some  veiy 
interesting  accounts  of  two  of  the  Barbary  states,  viz.  Tripoli  and  Algiers,  in 
several  numbers  of  the  Antologia  of  Florence.  The  last  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  Number  for  April  contains  a  welUwritten  statistical  description  of  the 
last-mentioned  Regency,  and  a  critical  catalogue  of  the  travellers  who  have 
written  on  the  same  subject.  Among  other  things  therein  stated  we  observe 
that  a  method  of  mutual  instruction,  similar  to  those  of  Lancaster  and  Bell,  has 
been  long  practised  in  that  barbarous  region.  After  adverting  to  the  low  stale 
of  science  and  general  information, — *'  Ilie  elementary  schools,  however,"  adds 
Mr.  G.  *'  are  very  numerous  in  Algiers  as  well  as  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
Rejg;ency,  and  boys  of  five  years  and  upwards  are  taught  for  a  trifling  remnoe- 
ration  to  read  and  write  through  a  method  which  resembles  those  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  and  which  was  probably  the  archetype  of  the  latter,  having  been 
established  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial.  There  are  also  similar 
schools  for  the  girls,  who  are  taught  by  matrons  to  read  and  write  as  well  as 
the  other  qualifications  essential  to  housekeeping.''  Mr.  G.  forgets,  or  is  pco- 
bably  not  aware,  that  Dr.  Bell's  method  was  derived  from  India,  where  it  bad 
been  practised  from  time  immemorial. 

The  King's  Attorney-general  to  the  High  Civil  Court  of  Naples,  M.  Agresti, 
is  publishing  a  collection  of  the  ^*  Decisions  of  the  Neapolitan  Courts  on  mat- 
ters of  right,"  (DecUioni  delie  Gran  Cor  It  civUi  in  materia  di  diriito,)  after  the 
manner  of  similar  works  by  Baron  Sirey  and  by  Dalloz  in  France.  The  king- 
dom of  Naples  has  retained  the  Civil  Code  of  Napoleon  with  a  few  alterations 
made  at  the  restoration.    M.  Agresti's  collection  oegins  with  the  year  182T. 


The  indefatigable  philologist  Ciampi  has  just  published,  at  Florence,  so 
hitherto  inedited  Letters  of  King  John  Sobieski,  which  serve  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  institutions  of  Poland.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that 
Sovereign  exhorted  the  Diet  to  apply  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a  national 
and  disciplined  body  of  infantry,  "  without  which,"  he  says,  "  the  Republic 
stands  in  danger  of  ruin."  But  the  Magnatet  were  too  jealous  of  their  indi- 
vidual power,  which  depended  on  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  raised  and  directed 
by  each  respective  chief,  thus  maintaining  the  principle  of  oligarchy.  Sobieski 
also  proposed  having  victuallers  or  commissaries  to  rollow  the  armies,  and  sub- 
ject to  military  discipline^  and  he  adds,  ad  normam  Turcarum,  in  imitation  of 
the  Turks  of  that  time! 


NETHERLANDS. 


The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Siebold,  written  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Batavia,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  liberation  of  that  interesting  voyager,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  collections  of  all  kinds  which  he  had  fonned 
during  his  residence  in  Japan.    It  is  addressed  to  Baron  van  der  CapelleO|  the 

•  See  No*  VL  of  this  ReTiew,  p.  665< 
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late  GoTernor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  principal  promoter  of  the  voyage 
ofDr.  Siebold. 

'^  Batavu,  January  28, 1830. 

*''  At  last,  after  the  severe  trial  which  I  had  to  undergo  during  the  last  year  of 
my.  residence  in  Japan,  I  returned  yesterday  to  Batavia  with  the  collections 
and  literary  lahours  which  I  had  got  together  in  that  country  during  a  space  of 
six  yean  and  a  half.  These  interesting  collections  have  been  saved,  because  I 
gave  up  to  that  suspicious  government  all  the  duplicates  of  my  literary  labours 
and  other  objects  which  might  have  excited  its  jealousy;  believing,  therefore, 
that  it  had  got  possession  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  i  possessed,  it  liberated 
me,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  me. 

**  I  passed  thirteen  months,  confined  to  my  lodging  at  Desima ;  a  melan- 
choly period,  during  which  I  employed  myself  in  writing,  and  perhaps  did  a 
number  of  good  things.  The  Japanese  government  probably  consiaered  all 
these  as  scientific  researches,  and  in  a  political  view  our  government  has  ra- 
ther gained  than  lost  by  it.  The  imperial  astronomer  Taka-Uasi-Sakoo-Sal- 
mon  is  as  yet  the  only  person  who  nas  been  sacrificed;  he  died  in  prison. 
.  Several  of  my  friends  are  still  kept  in  confinement,  but  they  will  probably 
escape  with  banishment  to  a  distant  island;  my  intimate  friend  and  my  pupil 
have  been  set  at  liberty. 

^*  I  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  set  out  for  Europe,  and  your  Excellency  may  be 
assured  that  my  researches  in  Japan  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  learned 
world. 

"  A  slight  indisposition  and  my  numerous  avocations  since  my  arrival  here 
prevent  me  from  writing  at  such  length  as  I  could  have  wished. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"   D.  VON  Sr£BOLD." 

The  Dutch  papers,  we  observe,  have  recently  announced  Dr.S.*s  safe  arrival 
in  Europe. 


RUSSIA. 


A  NEW  production  of  Pushkin's,  entitled  PtiUava,  has  obtained  as  favourable 
a  reception  from  the  public  as  any  of  his  former  pieces.  The  celebrated  Ma* 
zeppa  is  the  most  prominent  character  in  this  poem,  and  is  exhibited  by  the 
author  in  less  favourable  colours  than  by  some  writers,  who  have  described 
him  as  the  champion  of  freedom;  here  be  is  depicted  as  daring  and  ambitious, 
but  cruel  and  perfidious.  The  poem  itself  possesses  undoubted  beauties,  and  a 
certain  vividness  and  energy  of  style,  that  nave  acquired  for  Pushkin  the  flat^ 
tering  title  of  the  Russian  Byron ;  but,  like  most  of  his  other  productions,  it  is 
little  better  than  a  mere  fragment;  nor  can  we  help  regretting  that  one  who 
appears  capable  of  iar  higher  achievements,  should  content  himself  with  pro- 
ducing detached  sketches,  instead  of  applying  his  talents  to  the  composition  of 
some  subject  of  powerful  and  lasting  interest. 

Another  poet,  from  whose  debut  we  augured  most  favourably,  Podolinsky, 
tlie  author  of  **  The  Deev  and  the  Peri,"  has  again  appeared  before  the  public, 
but  to  very  great  disadvantage.  Even  the  Russian  critics  speak  rather  coldly 
of  it:  to  us  it  appears  a  decided  falling  off.  **  Barsky** — such  is  its  title — is  one 
of  the  baldest  and  most  inane,  we  might  say  insane,  narratives  we  ever  perused, 
exceedingly  meagre,  but  marvellously  obscure.  The  hero  is  designea  to  be  a 
mysterious  sentimentalist.  He  has  been  banished  by  his  father,  and  returning 
from  his  pere^nations  finds  his  paternal  mansion  apparently  quite  deserted. 
On  entering  it,  however,  he  discovers  the  old  chaplain,  who  delivers  him  a 
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is  {MiBeat*t  dyip^  injuBCtioM,  xwoMlyv  ast  to  < 
amily  by  mairying  Helena;  notwithstandinf;  which,  and  his  own  i    ^ 
differeaoe  to  iiie  Uf ,  be  4oes  mmny  her.    The  nuptial  scene  is  dismal  enon^^. 


the  bride  is  overoetc  by  ttim^  preteothneBU  aad  fatebednmy  asd  ^e 
bndflgieoes  is  seised  wilk  a  fit  of  sUviering  and  the  litac  devik.    Jhe  ki 
aooo  is  all  Moping  and  coldness:  the  lady  conDkans  that  her  hnsboMl 


not  knre  her,  sixid  proposes  to  him  that  they  ahooMl  part.    On  this  the  latler 
beoemes  jealoas,  and  that  very  night,  on  her  getting  out  of  bed  and  speaking  at 
the  window,  stabs  heL    From  the  old  monk,  Boraky  afterwards  teams  thast  1 ' 
wtfi  sras  deangedy  and  the  oondading  page  infonns  the  reader  thai  a  f 
body  is  disoovered  in  the  snow  beside  U/dena's  tomb,  and  that 
"  k  ring  «peo  bis  htmd  there  thone. 
With  Helen's  oMoe  imcribed  tbenm." 
Saeh  is  the  oatiine,  and  there  is  absolnteljr  nettling  to  fill  H  np,  <»f  this  i 
herent,  unmeaning  narrative.    That  there  is  some  elegant  veisificatiop,  and 
some  pleasing  imi^^ery,  scattered  here  and  there,  we  do  not  deny,  bat  nwrita  of 
this  ktnd  are  insufficient  to  atone  for  the  vacuity  of  the*  subject.    Among  te 
passages  we  have  just  alhided  to,  the  following  strikes  us  as  a  pleasit^  id«s* 
*'  The  Wett  bsth  shed  Us  latest  ray, 
The  bright  adieu  of  sinking  day, 
O^er  stream,  and  grove,  and  hlN. 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  the  waters  still; 
And,  as  a  cradled  infant,  lies 
The  earth  beneath  the  waieUng  eyes 

Of  yof  ider  guardka  spheres. 
Tis  dsrkaess~-silence !  vet  not  death, 
JPor  nature  breathes:  the  losciotts  breoth 
Of  thousand  odours  shed  AtMU  flowers— 
The  memory  of  past  sunny  hoars- 
Revives,  and  soothes,  and  cheers." 
In  justice  to  Podolinsky,  we  ought  to  observe  that  be  has  contributed  many 
elegant  little  compositions  to  several  of  the  Russian  Annuals. 

Under  the  whimsical  title  of  Duraitkii  Kolpdk,  the  FooVs  Cap,  has  amwared 
an  anonymous  production  of  considerable  merit.  In  this  poem  the  author  re> 
htes  his  own  adventures  to  prove  how  justly  he  is  entitled  to  that  not  veiy 
enviable  badge  of  distinction;  yet,  like  other  professional  fools,  he  nscs  ha 
lolly  only  as  a  stalking-horse,  that  he  may  the  better  aim  his  bolts  at  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  tone  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  uniformly  satiric  or 
comic,  there  being  many  passages  of  a  very  opposite  description,  particularly 
one  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  where  the  writer  depicts  in  forcible  language  the 
faisuAciency  of  retirement  fVom  the  world  to  confer  tranquillity  on  a  mind  agi- 
tated by  rain  desires,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  satis&ction  a  supeiior  mind 
derives  flrom  its  own  disquietudes. 

Two  agreeable  little  volumes,  entitled  Zapitki  AfotkvUcha,  deserve  notice. 
Tbey  contain  some  clever  satiric  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  one 
or  two  tales,  the  most  amusing  pf  which  is  the  history  of  a  snivailery  a 
humorous  parody  on  the  ultra-sentimental  school  of  novelists. 

Bulgarin,  the  great  favourite  of  the  Russian  reading  public,  has  lately  ptth> 
lished  an  historical  romance^  the  subject  of  which  is  quite  oatiooal,  Mtns 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  that  mysterious  character  the  ^  Falsa  Demetrius. 
This  is  the  first  original  production  of  its  class  that  has  appeared  in  the  iUis* 
sian  language*  and  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  report  of  some  of  the  journals*  it 
is  a  vefy  successful  attempt,  and  will  add  considerably  to  the  reputatioa  of  ^ 
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▼eiy  popular  writer.  His  norel  of  Ivan  Vuezhijin^  or  the  Russian  Gil  Bias, 
obtainea  a  most  extraordinary  sale,  the  whole  of  the  first  edition,  which  was 
very  considerable,  having  been  disposed  of  in  three  weeks— an  unprecedented 
occurrence  in  the  annals  of  Russian  literature.  This  work,  which  has  been 
translated  both  into  French  and  German^  certainly  possesses  considerable  inte* 
resty  but  rather  from  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  national  manners,  than  from 
any  particular  ability  displayed  in  the  narrative  itself. 

A  complete  edition  of  Khmelnitsky's  dramatic  works  has  at  length  gratified 
his  numerous  admirers,  who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  peruse  some  of  bis 
best  pieces,  except  in  manuscript,  in  which  shape  numerous  copies  circulated 
for  some  time^  but  all  more  or  less  incorrect.  The  volumes  are  embellished 
with  the  author's  portrait,  and  some  other  engravings. 

Somov  has  lately  contributed  something  to  a  species  of  literature  in  wteh 
his  countrymen  possess  little  that  is  original,  by  two  volumes  of  tales,  e»* 
titled  Razskazie  Puteihettvennika  (Tales  of  a  Traveller). 

Zagoskin,  the  dramatic  writer,  has  also  produced  an  historical  romanoe^  tbt 
sul^tof  which  is  the  Interregnum  of  1612.  It  is  further  reported  Uiat  he 
intends  writing,  as  a  pendant  to  this,  a  tale  of  tlie  year  1812,  thus  giving  his 
readers  two  pictures  of  national  manners,  separated  by  the  interval  of  a  couple 
of  centuries. 


Baisky's  Hmdamak,  a  Tale  of  Little  Russia,  extracts  from  which  had  ap* 
peared  in  various  periodicals,  and  excited  considerable  attention,  is  now  pub* 
ashed  in  an  entire  form.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  highly  interesting,  and  the 
manners  peculiar  to  that  province  of  the  empire  are  spiritedly  and  faithlttUy 
deliaeatea. 


Russia  has  lately  lost  one  or  two  of  its  writers— Vladimir  Izmailov,  Alex- 
ander Griboiedov,  and  Narvshnv.  The  first  of  these  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Alexander  Izmailov,  the  mbulist:  Vladimir  was  the  author  of  a  worit 
entitled  "  Travels  in  Southern  Russia,''  and  several  other  publications.  His 
Travels  were  first  printed  in  1600,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1605. 
Griboiedov  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  reeent  dramatists  of 
Rossis.  He  Wss  not,  indeed,  a  very  prolific  writer,  for  his  pieces  are  hj  no 
meaos  numeroas,  but  they  display  superior  talent,  and  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
chmftster.  That  entitled  Gore  <U  UmOy  or  the  Misfortune  of  too  much  Wit,  is 
sstsensed  Us  eA^^oirvrv,  snd  is  a  severe  satire  on  the  manners  of  tlie  higher 
classes  at  Moseow.  His  fate  was  a  mther  singular  one  for  a  literary  character. 
He  had  been  appointed  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Teheran,  and  was  killed 
diiriDg  the  insuxreetioa  of  the  populace,  which  br(^  out  in  that  city  in  1829. 
NaiBMhny,  vrho  died  not  long  ago,  was  the  author  of  several  tales  and  other 
works  of  fiction** Aristion ;  tbs  Two  Ivans;  Bursak,  a  Little-Russian  romance; 
SlavoniaA  Evenings,  fcc.  This  last  is  the  best  of  his  productions,  that  which 
cxhibilB  the  most  originality,  and  the  one  by  which  he  vrill  be  longest  remem- 
bered. 


Dr.  Mertens,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  who  accompanied  the  Russian  expe- 
dition round  the  world  under  Captain  liitke,  is  preparing  a  series  of  publicar 
tions  on  the  various  collections  of  natural  history  which  he  formed  during  that 
expcdiliov.    He  will  soon  begin  with  the  first  Number  of  his  Fuci, 
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SWEDEN. 

A  Monthly  List  is  published  at  Stockholm,  under  the  title  of  Stoensk  BS^ 
Uograpkif  of  all  the  newly  published  Books,  Music,  Maps,  Copperplates  and 
LiUiographs.  In  the  January  Number  of  the  present  year  we  find  a  list  of  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  which  appear  in  Sweden;  they  amount  to 
seventy-three,  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  at  Stockholm,  seven  at  Gottenburg, 
four  at  Upsal,  four  at  Calmar,  three  at  Strengnas,  three  at  Lund,  three  al 
tVisby,  two  each  at  six,  and  one  each  at  sixteen  other  towns.  The  list  of  each 
sionth  is  comprised  in  half  a  sheet.  In  the  first  six  Numbers  of  the  present 
year,  from  January  to  June,  we  observe  scarcely  any  original  works  of  import- 
ance. Translations  from  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  and  some 
German  popular  novel  writers,  appear  to  form  a  large  portion  of  the  literary 
staple.  In  October  last  year,  we  observe  Bishop  Tegner  published  a  sma& 
poem  (of  fourteen  pages),  entitled  Der  Rkte  Fmn,  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
heard  any  account 

In  the  third  Number  of  the  Revue  Fran^ine  for  the  present  year  (of  whidi, 
as  is  well  known,  the  new  French  minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Guiiot,  was  the 
editor)  there  is  a  very  remarkable  article  on  the  state  of  constitutional  tiberty  in 
Sweden,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Diet,  from  1828  to 
1 830,  from  the  time  of  its  assembling  till  its  dissolution.  If  we  were  to  form  our 
opinion  of  the  Swedish  government  from  the  facts  there  disclosed,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  the  country  has  gained  much  by  the 
revolution  in  1 809,  which  placed  a  foreign  dynasty  upon  the  throne.  At  all 
events  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  *'  legitimate"  monarch  could  have  shown 
more  skill  and  dexterity  in  warding  off  the  attacks  on  the  royal  power  and 
prerogative  made  by  the  popular  party,  than  King  Charles-John.  The  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  appears,  exists  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  the  facility 
vrith  which  the  only  opposition  journal  that  existed  in  the  country  was  sup- 

Sressed  by  the  ministry,  and  the  large  majority  in  the  Diet  by  whicm  that  con- 
uct  was  approved,  form  strong  contrasts  to  the  results  of  the  recent  attempt  to 
abolish  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  another  country. 

JVJEcro/djgv.^— Charles  William  Leopold,  Secretary  of  State,  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  one  of  <<  the  Eighteen^'  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  BeUes- 
Lettres,  History  and  Antiquities,  of  the  Musical  Academy  of  Stockholm,  of  the 
Italian  Academy  of  Pisa,  of  the  Academical  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Marseilles,  and  of  the  Society  of  Scandinavian  Literature  of  Copenhagen,  died 
on  the  3d  of  November  last  at  Stockholm,  where  he  was  also  bom  on  the  Sd  of 
April,  1756.  His  father  was  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  there,  but  as  his  in- 
.come  was  very  limited,  he  had  not  the  means  of  giving  that  education  to  his  son 
which  the  latter  was  anxious  for.  He  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  leanusd 
French  teacher,  who  had  remarked  his  good  dispositions^  and  took  pains  to  in- 
struct him  in  French,  so  successfully  that  in  no  long  time  he  knew  it  as 
thoroughly  as  he  did  his  mother-tongue.  This  first  part  of  his  education  had  a 
material  influence  on  his  future  studies,  as  well  as  on  his  fortune  throurii  life. 
In  1773  he  entered  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  he  published  a  Latin  Thesis, 
De  arigitie  idearum  moralittm,  Jn  1778  he  published  an  ode  on  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  was  criticized  by  Kellgroi,  and 
led  to  an  intimacy  between  the  poet  and  the  critic. 

As  Leopold  was  obliged  to  earn  by  his  labours  the  means  of  continuing  his 
studies,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  interrupt  them.  By  dint  of  savings  he  at 
last  realised  a  small  sum,  which  enabled  him  to  repair  to  the  University  of 
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Greifewaldy  where  he  took  his  desree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1781.  He 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1784,  and  the  learned  Liden  committed  to  him  the  care 
and  superintendance  of  the  library  which  he  had  presented  to  the  University  of 
Upsal.  Through  the  interest  of  two  of  his  noble  friends.  Baron  Ehrenheim 
and  Count  de  Crentz,  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  king,GustaTus  III., 
who  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  psdace,  and  a  sum 
of  money  to  pay  his  debts.  In  1786  the  king  founded  the  Swedish  Academy, 
and  named  thirteen  members,  who  were  to  appoint  the  other  five  to  complete 
"  the  Eighteen.''  Leopold  was  one  of  these  five.  In  1788  he  had  the  charge 
of  the  Royal  Library  of  Drotningholm,  and  in  1778  became  the  king's  private 
secretary.  Leopold  accompanied  his  Majesty  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Russians,  and  wrote  odes  on  his  victories,  and  verses  on  his  defeats.  In  1790 
his  tragedy  of  Odin  was  brought  out  at  the  theatre  of  Stockholm,  when  the  king 
sent  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  two  laurel  leaves  gathered  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Ferman,  daughter  of  a  Danish 
counsellor  of  justice,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  deeply . 
conversant  with  French  literature. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  a  great  blow  to  Leopold's  fortunes.  Shortly  after 
that  event  the  Swedish  Academy  was  suppressed  by  the  ministry,  and  Leopold 
removed  from  the  capital,  to  which  he  did  not  return  until  the  Academy  was 
re-established  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  v^ho  made  him  amends  for  the  lone 
obscurity  in  which  he  had  been  left  by  the  flattering  distinctions  conferred 
upon  him.  After  the  deposition  of  Gustavus,  and  the  change  of  dynasty  which 
succeeded,  he  continued  to  be  treated  vnth  equal  favour. 

The  character  of  Leopold's  writings,  and  his  rank  in  the  national  literature, 
have  been  already  suflSciently  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  first  Number  of 
this  journal,  and  a  specimen  of  his  poetry  was  given  in  another  article  in  our 
last.  He  was  regaraed  as  the  head  of  that  school  which  took. its  models  of 
perfection  from  the  French  literature  and  drama;  and  so  great  has  been  the 
change  in  taste  and  feeling  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  other  countries,  since  the 
peri(»  when  Leopold  ruled  the  supreme  arbiter  of  both,  that  it  may  be  fiurly 
questioned  whether  he  has  not  outlived  his  reputation. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  very  melancholy.  After  suffering  greatly 
for  nearly  three  years,  he  became  totally  blind;  and  nearly  about  me  same 
time  his  wife  became  insane,  and  continued  so  till  the  3d  of  May,  1829,  when 
she  died.    Her  husband  survived  her  just  six  months. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Chezt  has  just  published  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Sanscrit  drama  SocontoM,  which  was  translated  into  English  many  years  ago 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  M.  Chezy's  edition  contains  the  original  text,  (taken 
from  the  only  MS.  of  it  which  exists  in  the  king's  library);  a  French  trans- 
lation, with  notes  philological,  critical  and  literary;  and  an  Appendix. 

Professor  Frederick  Adelung  has  recently  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  An 
Hittorical  and  LiUrary  Euay  on  the  Sanscrit  Language  (in  German),  arranged 
under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Name  of  the  language.  2.  Meaning  of  the 
name.  3.  Origin  of  the  language.  4.  Antiquity  of  the  language.  5.  Works 
on  the  language  in  general.  6.  Dictionaries.  7.  Grammars.  8.  Treatises  on 
particular  parts  of  the  Grammar.  9*  Chrestomatliias.  10.  Sanscrit  proverbs. 
tl.  Calligraphy.  12.  Comparison  with  other  languages.  13.  Monuments  of 
the  hmguage  and  literature.  14.  Catalogue  of  Sanscrit  works  known  in  the 
original  or  by  transitions. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBUSHED  ON  THE  COMTINSNT, 

PftiW  Joifi  TO  SsfTsmn^  1890«  nrcLvsmi. 

THEOLOGY, 

90t  GtHtifer,  PetiM  PJwwei  wr  4i«en  rajett.    1€im.    4b.  6d. 

aOS  Ilacbt^d0ltLlbirtiRcligaMiecnFftei6o,oaEM«i  tor  h  Le|bfoHon  fcMve  I 

renrdMdBcttlelUMft^;  oovKige  coopomiI  par  Ui  SociM  tf«  k  Moiale  CM^ 

tiemie*    OvOb  lOt. 
304  llerie  d'Avbign4^  Le  ChmiiraMBa  portA  mb  Nadons  PaycMWs  de  la  'tan; 

ScniKNU    8vo»  fi. 
SOS UConfettioadaNooideCliriitMXyitctM  XlXti 

Semon.    tt. 
906  Hober,  Manod  pour  bctllter  T^tude  de  I'£critare-8ttnte,  tnd.  d«  l*i 

If  nw.  fu  0d. 
90T  Kranimcher,  Codp  dtEil  daos  le  f«|[ne  do  k  gAM,  trad,  de  raDeiiuuid.  Urcfir. 

8«<#.  ft. 
906  Pe«ite  BiMfodidme  det  Pdm  de  I'Eglne,  pabfi^  par  T.  F.  A.  Oonlhier.  TontX 

Uoctmn  da  VEfjOm  &m  ivoia  pfearfen  sSdeles.    If  me.  4a. 
900  Uttreaaar  la  Iibart4 de  la  Rdigjloii d  aw  let  Tliee.DeaMMM«ea,  ov lea  JcaiilB 

modernei.    8vo«  9a»  od« 

910  Annales  de  PliUetopkie  Ckf4liaMe»  raneil  p4riodiqv»  dauM  i  Mm  coiMhre 

teat  ce  qoe  let  acienoea  kaaMiciee  iwdrrataat  da  paeavea  at  da  dicewamtt  cb 
fm  vcor  d  u  Chritlianiaaie.    Par  wmte  f  6a. 

911  Bemardin  de  Picqatgnj,  Explication  dei  Epilrca  de  Su  Pan^  par  an  aaalj^  fai 

d^uvre  I'ordre  et  Im  liaiaon  da  texte,  par  an  paraphrate  qoi  expote  en  pen  de 
roott  la  pent^  de  I'ApAtre ;  par  ua  conuneniaira  avec  dei  notes  poar  le  dogcae, 
pour  la  morale,  et  poar  let  tenement  de  pi4t£.    4  vol.  If  mo.  16t. 

91  f  SeToy»  Devotrt  Eocletiattiques.    f  vol.  Bro. 

319  Table  des  (Ennvt  de  FfaWan,  pi«oM4ei  d%ne  Wihrvt  de  tea  onvn^ei,  &c 
8to.  9t. 

914  AmmoD,  Dr.  Sonima  theolo|tis  cbritdans.  Editte  qoaita*  Ovob  Ltifn$»  8t. 

915  Fetaer,  D.,  0euttchland  nnd  Rom  teit  der  Referflnalion  O.  Lathcia.  f  bde.  cr.  8vo. 

11.  6f. 
9M  Kiiplel»  C.  B.,  Tnatitntfonet  AcdogltB  dogmatic*,  gr.  8vo.  Wieiu  4a. 

917  Rehglea  der  Tbirin|Eer.  Ir  Hit.  p.  8vo.  Ltiptig.  7t.  Od. 

918  Roef,  D.,  Handbnch  der  chriitMhen  Moral,    fte  Aoflage.    2  llila.    gr.  8«o. 

Juigimn.  let. 
910  Sckradcr,  IL,  der  Apealei  Fteilna.    Ir  Old.  gr.  6«<a.  Ulfiig.  6t. 
9f0  Seebold,  D.,  Philoaophie  mid  raligiSae  Philot^hen.    8«<e.   fimtMnt,  Ok 
9f  1  Confestio  fidei  exhibiia  layenlMi  Cai«lo  V.  in  Comitaa  Ang.  M UXX.  ed.  Dr. 

Spjeker.  Part  la.  Bwo,  maj.  Beiim.  14a. 
9f  f  Panli  Anottoli.  Epittolat  ad  Tbettaknicentet  ed.  L.  PMt.    gr.  8v».  Clri(/fM 

9|f9  Flulut,  Dr.*  ExegetStcbea  Handbacb  ubcr  die  drei  enten  fivai^riaB.  Dea  liitn 
Tticflt.  Itte  mifte.  gr.  Bro.  Htidetberg.  lOt. 


PuUUM  §m  the  Omtinent.  MO 
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A. 

Attger  and  Elita,  ft  Danish  biill«d»  traiu- 
kted,  6t,  6S» 

Abrahamt(lM),  De  tUfberti  WaeH  Carmine 
Sfc*  Bfc.  Ccmmentatio,  critical  notice  of, 
S48— f5t. 

Acktrmann  (P.  F.),  Poetm  Minaret  per- 
petna  annotaiione  iUiatroti,  critical  no- 
tice of,  956,  267. 

Acouttia,  knowledge  of,  a  clue  to  many 
mj^ateries  of  the  ancients,  436,  437. 

Adomit  (Robert),  NarratiTe  of  his  Tra- 
vels in  Africa,  obserrations  on  the  cre- 
dibilitj  of,  98,  99,  ft0t«. 

i£ieii/Apntt,  remarks  on  some  pretended 
cores  of,  448,  449. 

Africa,  motives  which  have  led  to  the  voy- 
ages for  the  discovery  of,  97 — deside- 
rata in  African  geography,  97 — 99— 
abstract  of  M.  Caini6*s  travels  in,  see 
CaiUi^, 

Air,  effect  of,  in  changing  chemical  co- 
ioars,  442,  44S. 

American  Revolution,  difference  between 
it  and  the  French  revolution  in  1830, 
4a4. 

Amphictyonic  Ctmfederaey,  origin  of,  14S 
— who  were  members  of  it,  ib, — 14^^ 
extent  of  its  powers,  144 — 146— its 
state  in  tlie  time  o'f  the  Antonines,  147 
— probable  time  of  its  dissolution,  i6. 

Anulagia  Straniera,  critical  notice  of,  S53, 
f36. 

Army,  state  of  his  Majesty's  officers  of,  in 
India,  159—174, 175. 

Arrebo  {Amden),  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of, 
65,64. 

Artittt,  n amber  of,  resident  at  Rome,  966. 

Auembly,  General,  proceedings  of,  against 
witchcraft,  40. 

AutegraphM,  notice  of  a  collection  of,  t60. 

B. 

Bscon  (Lord),  Suggestions  of,  on  re- 
modelling ancient  law,  934,  335. 


Bagay  (Y,),  NaineUet  TaMei  Attrmf- 
miquet,  critical  notice  of,  S59»  toX 

Baggetden  (Jens),  a  Danish  poet,  noiioa 
oi^  76— translation  of  one  of  bis  aoQgs 
ifc.,77. 

BaUttdt,  popular  Daiush,  origin  of,  and 
notices  of  various  collections  of,  ST— 
translation  of  the  ballads  of  <  King  Olaf 
the  Saint,'  59— 61— of  <  The  Biotiier 
aTenged,'  61, 6t— of '  Aa^ger  and  Eliaa,* 
6S,  63. 

Battle  of  Hastings  described,  315—320— 
notice  of  the  battle  of  Roocesvalks^ 
376. 

Benaria,  notice  of  tfie  criminal  code  of, 
341. 

Beauty,  African  notions  of,  lOf  • 

Beer  (M.),  Struemee  a  tragedy,  die- 
analysis  of  It,  with  spectmena  and  re- 
marks, 5l6^5l9^ts  character,  520. 

Belguan,  see  N«tJ^ltfuit. 

BeSo  (Francesco),  analysis  of  his  chival- 
rous poem  of '  Mambriano,'  386, 387. 

Bengal  presidency,  state  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice oif  the  East  India  Company  in,  165 
169 — administration  of  justice  there^— 
170-172. 

fientAiMi  (Jeremy),  his  view  of  the  torn 
requisites  of  a  code,  324. 325— remarks 
thereon,  325 — 328 — and  on  his  division 
of  the  English  law  into  statute  and 
common,  328 — 330— on  bis  view  of  the 
causes  of  tlie  opposition  to  a  written 
code  in  England  and  elsewhere,  330 — 
in  what  manner  be  recommends  that  a 
code  should  be  formed,  331 — ^remarks 
thereon,  331—333. 

BerengBt'e  (M.),  Report  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  French  minister^  486, 487. 

Berlin,  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at,  539, 540. 

Bermude%  (J.  A.  Cean),  notice  of  his  His- 
toiy  of  Spanish  Architecture  and  Ar- 
tists, 268. 

Bocchirini,  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
notice  of,  216. 

Bafarde  (Matteo  Maria),  notice  of, . 
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aided  aocoonkof  hU  poem  of '  Orlando 
Innamomto/  987— 39t. 

Boafci  published  on  the  coDtimnt,  list  of 
the  principal,  from  February  to  May, 
1830,  S74^f89—>  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, 548. 

B§rdimg  (Anden),  a  Daniih  poet,  notice 
of,  64. 

Bctmikal  Science,  account  of  tbe  fervicet 
rendeied  to,  by  the  £ait  India  Com* 
pany,  SG9— f79. 

BraewMf,  an  African  tribe,  account  of 
tbeiT  mode  of  liviag,  lOi. 

BratAer  avangtd,  a  Danish  ballad,  trans- 
lation of,  61,  6f. 

■Btt2&  papal,  issued  against  witchcraft,  7, 8. 

BuM»  drAntcna,  abstract  of  the  story  of, 
975,  974. 

Bttrfo  (Edmund),  Letter  of,  261— his  la- 
mentation  on  the  departure  of  the  age 
of  chiTalry,  950— remarlu  on  it,  ib»  951. 

Burmese  War,  cause  of,  178 — process  of 
humanity  among  the  Burmese,  in  con- 
senucnce  of  the  humane  conduct  of  tlie 
Bntish  forces,  180. 


C. 

CaUattU,  anecdote  of  tbe  musical  educa> 
tionof,fl0,  m. 

Caimi  (Ren6),  btogmphical  notice  of, 
100 — ^his  first  expedition  to  Africa,  t6. 
t—revbits  Africa  under  the  auspices  of 
Baron  Roger,  101— domiciles  himself 
with  the  firacknas,  t6. — their  mode  of 
liring,  1  OS— and  notions  of  female 
beauty,  ifr.— anecdote  of  the  Moorish 
character,  109— his  description  of  tiie 
mode  of  obtaining  the  Senegal  gum, 
ib, — 104,  105— he  returns  to  Sierra 
Leone,  ifr. — ^he  sets  out  for  the  Rio 
Nunez,  106 — notice  of  the  people  in- 
habiting its  sliores,  i6.— and  of  a  white 
negro,  107 — be  arrives  at  the  river  Jo- 
liba,  ifr.— notice  of  it,  t6. 106— mercan- 
tile intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  in 
its  vicinitv,  ib, — his  suflferings  from  ill- 
nen  on  his  journey,  ik— 109— singular 
cnstoffl  of  the  Mandingoes,  i6.--<lescrip> 
tion  of  a  custom-house  officer  at  Syenso, 
110— arrival  of  M.  Cailli^  at  the  city  of 
Jenn6,  Ut, — his  departure  thence  and 
journey  toTimbuctoo,  111 — his  meagre 
description  of  that  city,  llf— departs 
on  his  return  through  the  Sahara,  114 
— arrives  at  the  city  of  £1  Arawan,  t6. 
— ^Iiia  sufferings  on  his  journey,  115— 
in  dangar  from  a  serpent,  Up«— and  from 
the  dogs  of  the  Berbers,  116— disaa- 


trons  adventure  at  Boheim«  116 — he 
reaches  Fez,  and  finally  Rabat  or  Saliee, 
117— hoapitable  reception  of  him  by 
the  French  vice-consul  there,  ib. — re- 
turns to  Paris,  1*6.— remarks  on  his 
work,  tft.,  118— and  in  tlie  rsif oceim  of 
it  by  M.  Jomard,  119—121. 

<  CSaictttta,  or  Life  in  India,'  notice  of,  149. 

Cs/flidor,  Roman,  a  blonder  in  the  under- 
standing of,  tlie  cause  of  two  saints 
being  introduced  therein,  429. 

Comvan-travelliog,  description  of,  229, 
224. 

C^trrwrcio  in  the  ancient  Italian  armies, 
notice  of,  966. 

CaUii€gue  of  tbe  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen, notice  of,  597. 

Chaldtam,  notice  of  the  roogic  professed 
by,  427. 

ChttrUmagti§  and  his  Paladins,  outline  of 
the  romantic  history  of,  974—376. 

Charla  X.,  observations  on  tlie  gpvem- 
roent  of.  475—4178. 

Charter  (French),  account  of  the  altera- 
tions produced  in,  by  the  late  revolu- 
tion. 478, 479. 

CAamittry,  our  superior  knowledge  of»  a 
clue  to  many  supposed  miracles  of  the 
ancients,  442—449. 

Ckmrini  (L.  A.),  TItMe  it  Judaime, 
critical  notice  of>  527, 528. 

Ckwahy,  origin  of,  951,  952— remarks  on 
Mr.  Burke's  lamentation  on  the  depart- 
ure of  the  age  of  chivalry,  950— diffe- 
rent gradations  of,  959— functions  of 
the  varlet,  or  lowest  rank,  ib.— of  the 
squires,  ib,  954— ceremonies  of  admit- 
ting  a  knight,  tft.  (see  Kia^fcl,)— causes 
of  the  decav  of  chivalry,  956— different 
classes  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  971, 
972 — analyses  of  some  of  them,  979 — 
977. 

C%riittan  VIL,  king  of  Denmark,  epigram 
on  his  decree  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  68,  69. 

Cttf,  the,  Ruy  Diaz,  biographical  notice 
of,  526. 

ChronoU^y  of  Moses,  testimony  in  favour 
of,  151. 

Clergy,  Britbh,  state  of,  in  India,  155 — 
157, 159. 

.Clubi,  political,  in  France,  character  of, 
480,  481. 

Codi^Scaium  defined,  929— four  requisites 
of  a  code,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
924, 925— remarks  thereon,  t6. — 928 — 
his  view  of  tbe  manner  in  which  a  code 
should  be  formed,  991 — remarks  there- 
on, ib, — 999 — Boggestions  fur  framing 
a  code  for  England,  i6,— polices  uf  some 
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recent  contrflratidm  towards  t  eonplelc 
code,  5^7 — CDiDparative  merits  of  re* 
port  law  and  codification,  958 — S40<— 
uotice  of  tlie  BaTarian  criminal  code, 
S41— defects  of  the  Freocli  code,  949 
'  rertew  of  tlie  InconTeniencet  alleged 
ag^ainst  codification,  943— -949. 

Ophur,  sodden   change   of,    cbenilcally' 
wrooght  b?  the  eontact  of  air,  44t. 

Caamcros  of  Venice,  acconnt  of,  494--the 
state  of  ^  commereial  oommanitj  in 
India,  stete  of,  lb9,  160--defects  of 
cpmniercial  liutories,  491— Taloe  of 
•  that  of  O.  von  GaCch,  i6.  499-«f 
M.  Depping,  492,  493. 

CoamUtbnen,  ciril,  in  India,  dntlts  of, 
164— sjstem  of  gOTernneni  pnrsoed 
by  them.  li(5« 

Coamon  Law  of  England  defined,  928 — ' 
Its  defects,  999, 930— ito  origin,  99f . 

Consular  BOahHuhmemi,  origin  and  natore 

'  of,  495. 

Cotton  mamtfaeture  in  France,  sketch  of 
the  history  of,  410,  411— proliibltory 
duties  imposed  on  all  foreign  webt,  411 
— caase  of  the  actual  distress  of  the 

'  nsnofiictarersy  411 —quantities  ex* 
ported  from  England  and  Franoe  in 
1827,  ib.  412— comparative  prices  of 
raw  cotton  in  these  two  countries,  412 
— and  expense  of  manofactnring,  tt.— 

'  annoal  consumption  in  England  and 
Franca,  419. 

CowfU  of  Love,  origin  of,  957— «f  whom 

'  composed,  968— Objects  brought,  959 
^-of  what  cases  they  took  cogniiaooe, 

*  <ft.— account  of  some,  A.«-immoral 
cases  brought  before  them,  959— 961 — 
immoral  maxims  of  the  code  of  love,  by 
which  these  courts  were  guided,  961, 
962— causes  of  their  soppressioii,  969. 


DaUn,  a  Swedish  poet,  translation  of  « 
tale  by,  197, 198. 

Haute,  monument  erected  to,  at  FtorcDoe, 
266. 

DecandoUe,  (M.^  Memoir  of,  on  the  ser^ 
viees  rendered  to  botanical  science  by 
the  East  India  Coropanv,  269—272. 
.  Delii»g€,  testimonies  of  pnmne  history  to, 
150. 

Jkmonohgjf,  credulity  of  mankind  In  be- 
lieving expired ,  5, 6.    See  Wikhenfi. 

Denmark,  literary  intdygence  firam,  260, 
.596—596 — remarks  on  the  political 
advantages  of  Denmarii,  48,  49— dif- 
ference between   the   instittttions  of 


Dtnmatli  and  Kdfway,  40,  fiO-^^ro- 

gress  of  Itteratnre  in  Uenaoauk 


the  reigns  of  the  four  first  kings  of  4k 
house  of  Okienbotg,  55— ^7-^Hirigift  of 
the  popular  ballads  oftfie  Panes.  flr«- 
nature  of  the  versificatian  of  Banish 
poetry,  58***trBnslate^  speclmeBS  of 
Danish  poetry,  with  remarks,  59—^, 
65, 70, 71, 79^  74,76,  77,78—81, 82, 
89,  86— cbaiacteft  «if  the  inincipal 
Danish  poets,  69—86  —d  of  the 
Danish  language,  87— observations  en 
Danish  orthography,  595* 

i>ippuig  (G.  B.)  IRitflire  iu  Commnrn, 
491  ^-character  of  ir,  492,  49S— ab- 
stract of  his  history  of  the  oonnesoal 
system  of  Venice,  499,  494-^aml  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  caosolar  «s- 
tablishmenu,  495. 

DeeiflSi,  milttary,    of   andent    ka^giits, 

.  notice  ofL  969* 

Drama,  Danish,  notaoes  of,  €6, 67, 75— 
observations  on  the  French  drama, 
454-458. 

Dunwnt  (Etienne),  J)i  VOrgmattiim  Ju- 
dieiaire  €t  d€  la  eod^ieaHon,  921,922 — 
materials  of  bis  work,  929,  924. 

Dnncan  (Gellis),  notice  of  the  trial  of, 
for  witchcraft,  99,  94. 

Jkmhp  (Bessie),  account  of  the  trial  «r, 
for  witchcraft,  29.  . 

jyUrvilU^  (captain)  voyage  of  dbcovcrjr* 
notice  of,  598. 

DutrveM  (M.),  NmnMa  Aasfcsrehai  mr 
VEndotmem  H  Ttommm,  88-«liia  ex- 
position  of  the  phenomenon  ef  en- 
dosmose  and  eiosmose,  tftjd— abstract 
of  his  theory  to  account  for  It,  iM»  89 
— his  observation  on  the  theory  of 
M.  Poisson,  90— lemarks  thereon,  90, 
9l-H>bjections  brought  by  M.  Dutro- 
chet  against  Foisson's  theory,  and  re- 

•  marks  thereon,  91, 92— abatraoi  of  .his 
experiments  on  the  production  of  en- 
dosmose,  92,  95-~and  of  hiv  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  veloetty  and 
force  of  endosnose  pradnoed  by  syrup 
of  different  densities,  99 — 95  dcsciip- 
tion  of  the  mechanism  which  seems  to 
account   for  various   pheooncna    in 

.  vegetable  statios,  95,  96— ckaiectcr  of 
M.  Dotrochet's  reaeazchea,  96. 


JEoit  indSe  Coaipai^,  important  eerrices 
rendered  by,  to  the  pragiess  of  botani- 
cal science,  269—^2. 

Edieord  tha  Cmfimr  aseends  the  BngGsb 
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'  ihnwk  ni  {Mtronites  the  NorMuUf 
«95— 297«^TUit  of  WUliam  Doke  of 
Nonqaodj  to  bia»  997 — tMuusbei  tha 
Noroiaiift  from  Us  donunioiiSv  298. 

MUctirk  Fimdj  the  mrt  of  dnwing  down, 
probablj  kioown  to  the  ancients,  449, 

.    4^a^iiiirticahr^tatbej0ws»45i. 

Endosmm   and   Exomoaa   in    vegetable 
■Uties,  pheaomenon-dcscribedt  Bft—fot 
.  sBEi  aooBont  Of  the  tbeerka  acoeuntiug 
for  them,  tee  DutnehH. 

Engiand,  see  Lawi  of  Shgkmit  ^anish- 

'  aMiitoriiilGitesui,S5---tl5-r^iMnititiei 
of  Merino-Saxon  Wool   imported  be- 

.  tween  1814  and  1828,  183--aiinaal 
imporU  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales, 
between  1806  and  1828,  I85~and 
from  Spain  mid  Germany  in  1800, 
1814,  and  1827, 195-^ute  of  England 
dOxiag  the  feign  of  Edward  the  Con^ 

.  lessor,  t95--298*-'tnTaded  by  the 
Norscmea  under  Harold  king  of  Nor- 
way, who  are  defieated  by  the  Saxons, 
a09-<dll-»preparations  for  its  inta- 
lima  by  Willimu.Dttke  of  Normandy, 
503,  ;S06---lai}ding  of  the  Normans, 

.  SIS,  S14-*defcat  of  the  Sasoni  at  the 
battk  of  Hastings,  315— S20. 

EpaUU$  Uw  of  Kugland,  defined,  328. 

Snermm,  prnMcnt  stMe  of,  226,  227*-- 
description   of   an  Armenian  school 
there,  224»  225 -^anecdotes  of  the 
<  Pacha  of,  225, 228. 

JSiMid  (John),  a  Danish  poet,  noUce  of. 

7(^tnBslation  of  hie  national  song  of 

]>eBmark,  70, 71--of  his  poem  entitled 

"The  Seamen,"  71..H;haraeter  of  his 

.  diMBaiic  productions,  71,  72. 


*  (Christian),  a  D«Blsb  poet,  notice 
of,  <S7. 
F^nwio  (S,),  St9rta  d^antkhi  Romand  di 
'  C&9alMa',  849— plan  of  his  work,  35l 
hb  account  of  the  baronial  efttablish- 
'  meats  In  Firanoe,  352, 353— description 
of  the  admission  of  a  knight,  354— his 
elasftiUcation  of  the  romance  of  chivalry, 
Sfli  »72. 
JPM(M.),  Miisi^  miie  d  ia  porite  de 
Umi  lemonde,  194-^remarks  on  his  mis- 
TepresentalSons  of  English  music,  195 
—^200— correction  of  a  singular  blun- 
der committed  by  him,  197,  198 — 
design  of  hit  treatise,  200— liis  account 
'  of  the  origin  of  music,  201~olMerTa* 
tions  thereon,  iW^excellent  remarks 
tif,  on  eccuracy  of  pitch,  202— on  the 
'  dHBcoIty  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
*  vient  f«spectiog  tiie  mek>dy  of  «n  air, 


20S-*oii  eOvtttertMiot  and  filgoe,  (b» 

204— -on  the  romiagement  of  the  Toice 

.    by  Italian  composers  and  singers,  205, 

208--on  the  powers  of  the  organ,  208, 

209-^abstract  of  his  remarks  on  instru- 

mentatbn,  espeiiially  the  management 

of  wind  instrumeuU,  209-'on  forming 

.    n  Gonect  jndcment  of  a  sinper,  210 — 

on  the  difficufty  of  performing  well  on 

the  organ,  214— on  the  form  of  pieces 

in  Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  215, 

216. 

Fimi  (Dr.),  account  of  llie  ptocecdittgs 

agaiiut,  for  witchcraft,  34, 35, 37. 
FIdral  Omnss,  solemnized  at  Toulonse,  no- 
tice of,  364. 
Anlomsr  (V.),  Voyaget  sn  Orient,  21*— 
.  his  qualifications  as  a  traveller,  ib,  ■  lem- 
barks  nt  Redout-K«16,  and  coasts  along 
tlm  Black  Sea  to  Surroto6,  219,  220— 
reception  by  the  Turks,  2«0,  221— ar- 
rives at  Trebisond,  221— sCate  of  tiiat 
town,  t6.  222  — departure  thenCe  for 
Eraeroum,  222— his  description  of 
Turkish  roo^c,  223 — and  of  travelling 
In  a  caravan,  ih.  224— arrives  at  Er«e» 
room,  224— account  of.  an  Armenian 
school  there,  ih,  225— insulted  by  an 
Armenian,  225— interview  with  a  Curd, 
228 — anecdote  of  some  robbers,  229 — 
hit  reception  at  Sivas,  by  a  French- 
doctor,  231— interview  with  the  Pacha,- 
232— arrives  at  Tokate,  233— his  roi. 
caption  by  Pamboachi-OgbU.  a  rich 
Armenian,  id.  234— arrives  at  Amassia;. 
235— is  consulted  there  as  a  physician, 
f6. 236— adventure  at  Maroivan,  tST 
-*nnd  at  Osmandjek,  238— 241— cha- 
racter of  his  work,  241,  S42. 
Pmirier  (M.),  biogrttphical  notice  of,  264. 
f^owUt,  (Udy,)  account  Of  the  trial  of,  for 

witchcmft,31,  32. 
IVtmce,  Revolution  in,  in  1830 1— oharac- 
ter  of  the  policy  and  reign  of  lonit 
XVIIL,  473  — 475  — of  the  acts  of 
Charles  X,  475,  476— unpopularity  of 
tlie  Polignac  administration,  476— ob- 
servations on  the  composition  of  M. 
Chantelauxe  which  accompanied  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  477, 478— 
account  of  the  principal  alterations 
made  in  the  Fit> nch  charter,  478,  479 
-character  of  the  ministers  chosen  by 
Louis-Phiinppe,  479 — of  the  political 
clubs  in  France,  480,  481 — dangers  of 
France,  in  cons^uence  of  the  late  re- 
volution, 482-^onduct  of  the  journals, 
483— difference  between  America  and 
France,  in  their  several  revolutions,  484 
-— obligations  of  the  French  to  M.  de 
La  Fayette,  484, 485— on  the  orgafto- 
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tioa  of  tbe  Mtional  gawdf ,  4M,  486— 
im  tlie  report  of  M.  B^renger,  upoa 
tbe  ifflpeachment  of  the  late  luioUters, 
486, 487--preieDt  sUte  of  Fnnoe,  488 
—  otMenrationf  on  the  part  which 
Fnnee  will  probably  take  in  tbe  af- 
&in  of  BelgiiuB,  488— 490.^^g8e8. 
tlons  to  the  goreniiaeiit  of  France,  480, 
491— namber  of  perMM  put  to  death 
in  France  for  witcbcrail,  8— dcoline  of 
triale  for  witchcraft  in  that  country,  ft 
—defects  of  tbe  Frencb  code  of  law, 
34t — effects  of  tbe  prohibitive  system 
in  Fimnce,  596,  597— particularly  as  it 
respeeu  tbe  trade  in  iron*  597— 40S» 
407 — 409— tbe  sugar  question,  40S— 
407,  409,  410— tbe  cotton  mauufac- 
tnrc,  410— 415— the  silk  trade,  414, 
415— observations  on  the  general  re- 
snJu  of  this  system,  416, 417— state  of 
the  French  shipping  in  18t7, 410,  note 
—French  literary  wteUigeooe,  f60 — 
S64,  538,  559. 

fnmm,  a  Swedish  poet,  translation  of 
an  elegy  of,  15S. 

Frtd&ridc  the  Great*  authority  of  the 
code  of,  548. 


Gmrgian  CkrmieU,  notico  of  a  Russian 
translation  of,  «67« 

Giruri*j(Pr.)eicttnion  to  tbe  Himalaya 
mountains  and  to  Tibet,  notice  of,  X75. 

Germtanf,  number  of  persons  put  to  death 
in,  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  8,  9 — 
•  decline  of  trials  for  witchcralt  in  that 
country,  tO — 2f — eiports  and  imports 
of  Germany  before  the  Introduction  of 
Merino  sbeep,  l8l,  18}— those  sheep 
first  introduced  by  the  late  King  of 
Saxony,  185 — ^progressive  increase  in 
the  Quantity  of  Saxon  wool  imported 
into  England  between  1814  ond  18S8, 
t6.~its  beneficial  results  to  Germany 
184— expenses  of  wool-growing  in  that 
country,  I9l,  192— prospecU  of  the 
German  wool-grower,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  cessation  of  tbe  demand  from  Eng- 
land, 1 87, 1 88, 1 92— 194— observations 
on  tbe  squabbles  of  some  Geriuan  lite- 
rati, S47 — ^literary  intelligence  from, 
S64,  ft65.  559—541. 

Godwin  (Earl),  invades  England,  and  com- 
pels Edward  tbe  Confessor  to  expel  the 
Normans,  298. 

Gcuelin  (M.)  biographical  notice  of,  264. 

Gauvim  St,  Cyr,  marshal,  biographical 
notice  of;  264. 

Gmedif  (Isabel),  account  of  the  tn«l  off 
for  ifilcltcrafu  48-'44« 


Of«m(Hans),  a  Dnish  iiiMoiitti,  i 
of,  €r,  68. 

Grtetuigi,  Turkish,  specimen  of,  220. 

GrUlpangr  (F.),  Faid/ui  SsraanC,  a  tra- 
gedy, analysis  o^  with  specimeas,  520 
-^25. 

GnMdtvv  (Nichoks),  »  Ouuih  poet, 
notice  of,  81. 

Guiiek  (Gustavus  von),  Hirtsry  cf  Gsm- 
«Mrce,  491— analysb  of  his  work,  492. 

Gmii,  how  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Se- 
negal, 105—105. 

GwijMMler,  invention  o^  probably  fawwn 
to  the  anctento,  461. 

GjfUmbarg  (O>ont)»  fable  by, 
158. 


JEforoU,  visit  of,  to  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 299— by  whom  he  is  deorivcd, 
JOO— 502— Harold  raiMd  to  the  throne 
of  England,  502— account  of  hia  battle 
with  tbe  Norseasen  invaden,  whom  he 
defeats,  509—511,  512— invaaioo  of 
England  by  WlUiam,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 515, 514— Harold  marcbea  to 
meet  them,  515,  516— iiegotiaiMm  of 
William,  516— description  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings  and  of  Harold's  daCsat  and 
death,  517— .520— remarks  on  his  asili- 
tary  tactka,  521. 
Baoingi,  baUle  of,  deacribed,  517—320 

— ito  coosequeneea  to  England,  520. 

Heibmg  (P.  H.)  sen.,  a  Danish  poet,  ao. 

tice  of,  85— translaUon  of  his  lyric  on 

the  '  Ruins  of  Uraaienberg,'  85, 86. 

Heiberg  (P.  H. j  Jan.,  a  Danuh  diaasaiiit, 

character  of.  86. 
Hirttt  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of,  75. 
Hindoet,  sketch  of  the  early  liistoiy  of, 
150,  151— «haracter  of  their  wusic, 
155 — course  of  reading  reoomusendcd 
to  the  perusal  of  educated   Hindoo 
tbeists,  157, 158— aUla  of  Hindoo  geo- 
graphy, 158  aetf. 
Hirpi,  hereditary  inoombostibility  o^  ac* 

counted  for,  445. 
Holberg  (Lodvig),  a  Danish  poet,  aotiee 
of,  65,  66— character  of   his  prodac* 
tious,  66— particularly  of  his  dramas, 
67. 
Bollandt  state  of,  at  tbe  time  of  its  uaioa 
with  Belgium,  497, 498— adroitness  of 
the  Dutch  in  fixing  a  part  of  their  na- 
tional debt  upon  the  Bclnaas,  498. 
Hont  (George  Conrad),  Zaaber^iblSo- 
.  tbek,  1— abstract  of  his  survey  of  the 
court  of  the  legendary  Lucifer,  1— 4» 
Buber  (V.  A.)»  GitMAu  dmCid.Bmf 
PiM,fil4^hlt<:liictcter  oC«9»Mi9jt 
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Clnmkiclsorilia  CM»5f4-*-ebaneteror 
tlM  Gmu  Bodgriei  Gga^NdosH,  5ie5-- 
oudiiie  of  the  Hktoi^  of  the  Cid,  5f6. 

Hugo's  (Victor),  Hmjum^  a  tngedj,  ana' 
Jjiis  of,  with  traiMlatad  ipednenf  and 
remariis,  459— 47d» 

IfjiJwitoriBi,  oar  knowledge  of,  a  doe  to 
manjr  miradet  toppoeed  to  ha««e  been 
wfoagbt  among  the  andenu»  441 » 44f. 


ledMidfe  UtirahMV,  known  to  ns  ckkflT 
thioogh  the  laboors  of  Danish  liteiati, 
53  importMiee  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Icelandic  langnage  to  Engtisli  leti^ 
cograpben,  i&»  54b 
InconivfNMity  of  the  Hirpi  aoooonted 
for,  448— wood,  how  lendeied  inoom- 
boitible,  t6.  444. 
hdim^  atateof  the  English  in,  154— par- 
ticalatly  of  the  legJprofeiiion,  t6. 155 
—the  ciergj,  155—157, 159— the  oiB- 
oeie  of  his  Majesty's  annj,  159— the 
conuneraal  conmnnity,  159,  160— 
duties  of  the  secretaries  of  goremment, 
161— of  the  political  residents  st  the 
eonrts  of  native  sovereigns,  ifr.  16f — 
aooonnt  of  the  numseuvres  of  the  rob- 
ben  of  Upper  India,  165,  1 64— dnties 
of  oommissioners,  164— notice  of  the 
proi^noes  under  their  government,  said 
of  the  sjstem  of  goveinment  panned 
bj  them,  ih,  165— position  of  the  main 
bodj  of  the  dvil  service  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  165— 169— on  the  admi- 
nis^ation  of  iustiee,  170— 179— state 
of  the  medical  servants  of  the  East  In- 
dia Compsnj,  178— of  the  indigo  ma- 
nolactarers,  178, 174— of  the  military, 
174, 175— wdgiitjr  objcctwn  to  a  per- 
fectly free  press  in  India,  176 — pro* 
gremive  improvements  in  the  adminis* 
tratMD  of  India,  177~*progress  of  hu- 
manity among  the  Burmese  dnrmg  war, 
in  consequence  oi  the  humane  ocmduct 
of  the  Eni^ish  Idioe^  180— statement 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  botanicd  seience, 
969— 179. 

IngAgrtnt  •  Swedish  poet,  specimen  of, 
transkted,  13f ,  18S. 

Ingtrmnm  (Benhard  Severin),  a  Dmiish 
poet,  notice  of,  81, 88— translation  of 
his  <  Legend  of  the  Aspen  Tree,'  88 — 
and  of  his  baHad,  intitded  <  Dame 
Martha's  Fonntain,'  83. 

Ufmy.  public,  ioiportuice  and  benefits 
of,  395-895. 

JnlmncetiMi,  prodnoed  by  medicated  pre- 
pvttioiWi  accooat  of,  44a«<-447. 


JfVR, 


pMblbitory  duties  on  Ibrdgn  iron, 
lesed   in  France,  397,  398— thdr 


effects  on  the  quantity  of  iron  imported, 
398— comparative  prices  of  foreign  and 
native  iron,  t6.— high  price  of  wood  in 
Fmnce  for  smelting  it,  399,  400— an- 
nnd  vdue  of  wood  omisumed  in  the 
iron  works,  400—efects  of  the  prohibi- 
tive system  on  the  Iron  tnde  in  France, 
400—408,407—409. 

JCo%,  literuy  intelfigence  from,  966,  967, 
541,  549— criticd  notice  of  the  Umn 
StrntimmMi  PoUHAe  of  an  anonymous 
Itdian,  539--n534, 

JsmoOsir  (Vladimir),  biographical  notice 
of»545. 


Jama  L,  onsoccessfd  attempts  of  witches 
against,  36  proceedmgs  hi  his  rdgn 
against  persons  charged  with  witchcraft, 
37—39. 

Jmnariki  (St.)»  supposed  liqnefoctkm  of 
the  bkMd  of,  how  imitable,  453. 

J«m^,  dty,  notice  of,  119, 113. 

Jmn  wers  acquainted  with  the  art  of  draw- 
ing down  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
douds,  451. 

JoUba  rinm,  notkeof,  107|  108— mercan- 
tile inlerdourse  of  the  Inhabitants  in  iU 
vidnity,  108. 

Jottmotf,  number  of,  published  In  Switxr- 
hmd»968. 

Jatfice,  Tbrkisli  mode  of  administering  at 
£neronm,995»  996— atMaicivan,  £|7, 
938— at  Osmandiik,  938—940,  941. 

Killgrm,  a  Swedun  poet,  spedmen  of^ 
translated,  133—185. 

Kmgo  (Thomas),  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of, 
64— translation  of  one  of  his  pieces,  65. 

KnighU,  ceremony  of  admissKMi  into  the 
order  of,  354— their  titles  snd  privi- 
leges, 355 — castles,  365— arms,  ift. — 
mditary  music  and  compositfon  of  their 
armies,  iA.— standards,  ib.  366 -«  de- 
vices, 369. 


La  Foyctto,  obligations  of  France  to,  484 


Language,  Danish,  charscter  of,  87— the 
elements  of  the  English  idiom  essen- 
tially eothic,  53. 

Langue  d*Oe,  peculiarity  of,  337— causes 
of  its  extinctioup  363. 

LanguM  Bmaam,  notice  of,  371  and  note. 

Lam  tf  England,  erroneously  divided  into 
statute  and  conmM>n,  396 — it  contists  of 
three  portioWa  via.  coromon,  ititatea 
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Md  mMiI%  iftr*-4eftott  «r  the  < 
mm  Urn,  St9,  aSO—eimitMBs  for 
fnining  a  code  of  law  for  Koglaadt  SS3 
— Miggeitioiii  of  Lord  Baoon  for  re- 
aodeUing  anoient  law«  934, 3SS— no- 


lioe  of  vomt  roceot  coBtiibntiQM  to- 
waids  a  complato  ooda,  MT  ■  riiariaa- 
.  tittB  of  tba  Tarioqa  aaMPfcniaooBa  tol- 
.  Iffid  agalntfc  a  •odd  of  law  for  Hog- 
land,  343-^349. 
f4t9l  VnfmM,  in  lodia,  Hataof*  iM» 

l4i^f«i  (FroX  A  SwediihpoatMt,  tele 

by,  trantlaied,  195-^137. 
X«qwiii,aS«radiih  pget»  «ranftlation  of  ad 

ode  of,  If^— ISO. 
LUUp  aoooant  of  cluldren  teppowd  to  be 

bewitched  at,  17, 18. 
lAqurfaetioH  of  the  blood  of  Jaooarios, 

howiaitaUa^4d& 
UtmwTff  InptlUgmie^p  (torn  Demoaik,  t60, 

636— ASa-'Ffanoe,  t6»-^ll64.  538, 

539— Germany,  t64,  965.  539-^Ml 

—iuly,  tee,  ter.  i^u  54t-*-iha  Ha«. 

theri^i,  54S»  543— BoMia,  S67.  M3 

— 545-*S|iaiii,  168^8  wedeii,546»  547 
.  — Swlt^trlaod.  968— intcUigenoa  re^ 

spieling  Oriental  lilaratiire»  S68— f7<. 

547. 
L0ini  XVULt  obttrvatiotti  on  tba.poiio^. 
.  and  govcraoNOtof,  473-Hk75« 
LntU'PhiUppe  L,  character  of  the  lainis- 

tenof,4r9. 
Lom,  Prince  of,  elected  in  the  soutb  of 

France,  364— bb  powei»»tfr.««acooaDt 

of  the  ortginp  jaritdktion  and  aap- 

presilon  of  tlia  oourti  of  love*  357— 

363. 
tMcifir,  legendary  description  of  the  do- 

nuiiions  of,  t— of  hi*  penonal  appear^ 

anoe  and  conduct*  t*  4— «btenrationt 

theieon,  ^  5. 

M 

JMaaikean  (Eupb.),  proceedings  aguost, 
for  witchcraft,  38» 

Afi^oi  Unelkmi,  eztraorduivy  effects  of, 
445—447 — magic  leriooily  believed 
in  Paris  in  1817,  448  obsenrations  on 
the  magic  of  the  ancients,  494—430. 

yiyiimna  (Am?),  a  Da&isb  aicb^plo* 
hst,  notice  of,  65. 

MtUu  Bnm's  TaUeau  de  Pologne*  anec^. 

*  dote  of,  599— -critical  notice  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  work  by  Im  Cliodiko, 
599—539. 

lliandingoes,  singular  costom  of,  109. 

MarU$  (M.  de),  Uistoiie  G^i^l  de 
I'Inde,  148 — summary  of  bis  e^rly  bis* 
tory  of  the  Hindoos,  150,  151«-«or- 


:  bH  ttitoepsMMtaMi  «C  «e 

origin  af  tba  Barmen  w^  ifS-^iao. 
MmAmms.  knowledge  of,  acfwetawmy 

anciant  weodeie,  4M»  435. 
¥idii^  MTiaifh  of  tba£aMii^fe  Caai- 

pany,  in  India,  state  wf,  173. 
IMMliae^  oar  taperior  kaawleiiga  «^  a 

daetomany  sapposed  asiraelca>aflbe 

apciepis.44t    4*9* 
UmmoAup,  first  introdaetion  of,  into 

Germany,  183.     • 
Jlfiecicaii  aMDiBseripC  in  Latin,  writteaen 

pApf  nw,  aotiea  «f,  SIB. 
M^  (J.  a)>  Da  la  Codlfietttieaw  M»- 

obserrationi  ef ,  »n  tba  Muabar  e£  Sng- 
.  lMKiaws^S45,34fi. 
Miiitery  offiem  in  Iadi%  state  oC  159. 

ICinasIs,  idifferuiC  aigbAAealioas  g^ees  to, 
by  the  ancients  and  atoderw,  iltf 
instaMts  of   sappoaad    nnaelea'  ei* 
by  eipefmenlri  physks,  486 


eation  of,  by  BurafMan  tisnifais,  101. 
MaasHMbenl  0^496. 
Jlcnti  ebaiadar  af,  S66. 
Mpra  i0ifohci»  in  Swedeiw  extiaordiBary 
.  caafosslana  of,  Id^  17. 
JltMra<Hcctor)>  aacooat  af  tbe  tad  of, 

fo(  witchcraft,  38,  3a. 
lfaNra(6irThe«as),  estiiaataaCibawr- 

▼ioeaoi;  in  India,  l79,.fM«a. 
ITiMlir  (FMaiiek),  Biilio|>  of  ta^Mi, 

biographical  noclBa  of,  536. 
Umtia,  obsanratlou  on  the  origiB  ti^  901 

and  on  the  fonn.of  pieces  for  vocal  and 

instrameatal,  fi5,tlfl    df  i|Hbmof 

Torkbb  musio,  993. 

difieicnt  kbds  o^  906->>90ir  ■  psaui 
of  the  orgsn,  908,  90Q  digaatey  of 
petfonaing  on  it  waU»  gM»i—  the 
mam^Broeotof  wind  lattraneMa,  909 

.  •^-character  of  variant  parfonaaia  on 
tba  violin,  violoBeella  and  daabia  bMs, 
f  19i  f  13— cbaractna  of  oartaia  per- 
formcfs  on  wind  iastreneaiai  f  IS,  tl4 

^  —and  an  the  organ,  lis* 

N. 

NalMMii  GiMfds,  obsarvationa  on  the 
organiaation  of,  in  Fcaaoa,  485,  .488. 

Nsoraldgy,  ef  M.  Gosselfai,  964  ofM»- 
shai  Gavien  St  Cyr,  jb.— of  M.  Fou- 
rier, i6.— of  PafesBor  Sdiolts,  979^ 
of  Bishop  Montsr,  536-*of  VMiMi 
Ismailov,545— and  of  Gbailes  WiUbun 
lie«4Mdd*546,547. 
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54t,HS-^tiite  of  At  Om  onion  of  Hol- 
k»d  with  BelgUim,  4M-'-«dniiteeM  of 
the  Dntch  ia  fixing  port  of  tlieir  no- 

HoniU  dobt  npon  tbeBolgi«is»  496^ 
waaiym  of  tile  oonilHotion  of  the  kiag- 
4oni  of  the  MetberiMi^,  499-r.^l— 
o^rrotSone  on  iCt  601,  50S-^rcatffo- 
tioiis  upon  the  liberty  of  the  psaM,  50t 
— >oh«rvotiom  on  the  libenl  tpirit  of 
the  lew  of  May  16, 18t9,  509, 503— 
iu  happy  effects,  509-i-e  new  lew  pro* 
poaed  for  xcitncliog  the  preiH  MS—. 

.  fiforooe  meesnsea  of  Van  Meencp, 
A»,  AQ^'-ipieirencea  of  the  Belgians, 
504-—reasonablcne8s  of  thefe  denaads, 
50i^506-^fttipoU9y  of  imposing  the 
Dutch  lahgnege  upon  them,  505,  506 
ndachkfeui  oenseq^neea  of  impniing 
e  stamp  on  all  writmgs  not  U^ngin 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  506-*monopoly  of 
instttotions  and  hiequality  of  represen- 
tation, 507 — the  Belgians  irindicated 
Iron  the  charge  of  bekig  Cnrboknt, 
60T,  506-7remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  goveroment  towards  the 
Netherlands^  509— 511— and  on  the 
prohahle  results  of  the  Belgiaa  revohi- 
tion,5l5— 515^effectsof  the  French 
fevoltttion  on  Betgioni,  511-H>bser?a- 
tiona  on  the  pert  whioh  France  will 
pvohebly  take  m  the  effaiie  of  Belgiom» 
488—490. 

Umo  EHgUmd  mkhmp  ooofession  of,  ex^ 
torted  by  torture,  12. 

Nm  Smstk  Waki,  fimt  mtcodoctioa  of 
Merino  sheep  into,  185— -annael  ex- 
ports of  wool  thence  to  Bnghmd  be* 
tween  1806  and  18S8,  tft,— iU  offsets 
on  the  German  wool-growers,  186. 

Nithmhr'i  Romen  IBstory,  notice  of  the 
ptogresi  of,  265. 

ASurmoas,  great  nomhert  el,  settle  ia  Eng- 
land under  Edward  the  Confessor,  f95 
--^their  aapopularity,  S96— expulsion 
of  them  from  England,  t98— their  re- 
lactaace  to  join  William  Dnke  of  Nor- 
mend  V  In  his  iavauon  of  Enghmd,  306 
—their  consent  finally  obtafaied,  306 
—sailing  of  their  expedition,  and  land- 
ing in  £nghaid,  512,  3l3. 314— battle 
of  Haetmgs  and  their  victory,  317— 
320. 

Nmmsa»  isvasion  of.  England  by*  onder 
Harold,  Kins  of  Norway,  309— their 
defeat  by  Harold,  King  of  England, 
31Q,  311. 

Norway,  institutions  of,  different  from 
those  of  Denmark,  49, 5a 

N0mm  TiMaMNtMa,  a  M.  A.  Scbols,  cri- 
tical Dotlce  of,  S57— 859. 


Nmiia  fiwlptfitUb'tcqtwiUited  with  the  ait 
of  drawing  down  the  electric  finid,  450. 

Oceuit  scisneei,  varioas  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  mystery  of  them 
almost  inscmtaUea  429— depended  on 
the  superior  knowledge  of  experimental 
phyilos  possessed  by  the  parties  pio- 
fessing  thein,  42  6— 4nstaaced  ia  the 
case  of  magic,  427 — also  on  en  idiom 
end  power  of  writing  unknown  to  the 
TuJgar,  430— on  an  euagmetical  ian- 
gnage,  431— <on  gradnel  and  partial  re- 
velations communicated,  tfr. — and  on 
nutrepteaentatioBs  of  the  piv)cesse8  em- 
ploycNi,  ifr«— notices  of  oceoU  sciences 
particehwly  known  to  the  ancients:— 
Mechanic^  434»  495— Acoostici,  436 
— Optka»  437— 441  —  Hydrostatfes, 
441,  442— Chemistry  and  Medicine, 
4a    449    Meteorology,  449— ^1» 

OMmuehUgert  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of, 
7S— tnsaletion  of  his  piece  on  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  ib.  79— and  of  bis 
Time's  Perspective,  790  80 — of  bis 
Mommg  Walk,  80, 81* 

0/Mflfte  SoifU,  a  Danish  ballad,  transla- 

.  turn  of,  61^-63« 

Oftkal  tihuisns  of  the  andenti  expbiQed 
by  our  superior  knowledge  of  optics, 

.  437—439. 

Oracular  itMiei  and  oaks  accounted  for  by 
ventriloQuism,  429» 

Ordeal  of  the  Tartars,  443— and  of  varil 
ous  ancient  people^  notice  of,  tfr. 

Organf  observations  on  the  powers  oC 
208— difficulty  of  performing  on  it  well, 
214— character  of  somo  distiaguished 
performers  on  it,  215. 

Orisnkd  JUlirahirs,  inteliigenoa  respect^ 
ing  the  pioirress  of,  268—272.  547. 

Orykmme  of  France,  notice  of,  366. 

Papi  (Laxaro),  Lettere  snile  Indie  Orien- 
tali,148— charactevof  his  work,  152— 
his  description  of  the  conduct  of  the 

-  Brahmins  when  consulted  by  Eoropeens 
on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  antiquities, 
152 — bis  opinion  of  Hindoo  music  and 
mythology,  153. 

Phammfgurt,  or  fx>bbers  of  Upper  India, 
account  of,  165—167. 

PAoRtaiaMgene  proved  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  438. 

Phatpkoruh  accouat  of  the  discovery  qf, 
432. 
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Phytuiam,  trettfiMiit  of,  in  Aaiatk  Tor- 
key.  «51. 

Pitch  of  the  voice,  observations  on  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in,  90f . 

PodoUnukjf'i  poem  of  Boraky,  critical  no* 
tice  of,  543,  544. 

PMtry,  Daniih,  obaervationi  on  the  verii- 
fication  of,  58— specimens  of  Danish 
poetry,  with  notices  of,  and  remarks  on, 
the  principal  Danbh  poets,  59—^6^ 

PiMticai  frwNilatioM.— KineOluf  the  Saint, 
39_61— The  Brother  Avenged,  61,62 
— ^Aager  and  Elisa,  6t,  65— A  Morn- 
ing Song,  65— Danish  National  Song, 
70,  71— A  Seaman,  71— Sir  Sinclair, 
75— Thorvald,  74— When  I  was  Little, 
76, 77— The  Birth  of  Christ,  78,  79— 
Time's  Perspective,  79,  80— the  Morn- 
ing Walk,  80,  81— The  Aspen,  8t— 
Dame  Martha's  Foantain,  85 — Peter 
Colbiornen,  84— The  Rnins  of  Uranien- 
borg,  85,  86—4  scene  from  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs," a  Swedish  dramatic  poem,  124 — 
lf7— an  ode  on  the  Desire  of  Death- 
less Fame,  1<7— 190-^The  Hyacinth, 
an  elegiac  ode»  l5l— •  love  elegy,  I5t 
*-poeni  on  the  Tints  of  Evening,  I5f , 
155 — Folh'  is  no  proof  of  Genius,  155 
—155— the  Portraits,  a  tale,  155— 
157— The  Falcon  and  the  Bustard,  » 
fable,  157— The  Cockow  and  the  Bee, 
158,  159— A  Swedish  Song,  140— 
transhition  from  Xe  Brut  of  Robert 
Wace,  «51. 

Poland,  account  of  the  political  conspiracy 
in,  550,  551 — and  of  the  various  races 
inhabiting  this  country,  551, 55f. 

PMgnae  administratUm,  unpopularity  of 
in  France,  476 — and  on  M.  Berenger's 
report  upon  their  impeachment,  486, 
487. 

PioMm's  ttmry,  to  account  for  endosmose 
and  exosmose,  abstracts  of,  90— objec- 
tion to  it  by  M.  Dutrocbet,  tb. — ^re- 
marks  thereon,  90,  91 — notice  of  other 
objections  to  his  theory,  91,  910. 

Ponloppec/an (Bishop),  a  Danish  historian, 
notice  of,  68. 

Pram,  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of,  76. 

Frof,  state  of,  in  Sweden,  546. 

Prists,  Romish,  fraud  of,  detected,  4S8, 
4f  9,  note, 

Prodigiet,  reasons  for  believing  accounts 
of,  420  —  antlienticated  accounts  of 
some  ancient  prodigies,  i6.— «zplana- 
nation  of  the  real  causes  of  various  pro- 
digies, 421,  43t— on  the  credibility  of 
the  ancient  prodigies,  424, 425. 

PrtH  in  India,  objectkm  to  the  perfect 
(teedom  of,  176,    » 


PrckUUim  tyttem  in  Fknnce,  eCecte  oC 
596, 597— particnlarly  with  respect  m 
the  trade  in  iron,  597— 402— iOT— 
409— the  sugnr  queation,  405— 407— 
409, 410— the  cotton  manolacture,  410 
—415— the  cnltore  of  (obaoco.  linen 
and  woollen  trade,  &c.  41S— observa- 
tions on  the  geoerai  reaolta  of  ibis  sys- 
tem, 414— 417. 

AvcMfei  Poets,  remarks  on  the  lugBage 
of,  557. 

Pa^m,  notice  of,  444. 

PkiMiflotiMSon  theContinmit,  listi  of  the 
principal,lliom  February  loMay.lSSO, 
274 — ^282— from  June  to  September, 
548—557 

Puieit  (Loigi),  Morgante  Maggkse^  criti- 
cal analysis  of,  5^ — 586. 

PuiMltm's  poem  of  Pultava,  critic^  notice 
of,  545. 


Rakbek  <K.  L),  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of, 

85,  84— translation  o£  his  lyric,  •  Peler 

Colfaioraaen,'  84, 85. 
Bi^kmalmng   n/Uem,    observations  on, 

455,454. 
Hsoii  it  Fmncia,  a  romance  of  cbivaliy, 

analysis  of,  572,  575— flfastiact  of  the 

story  of  Buova  d'Antona,  i6«  57^ 
Biif/rMnikirv  Witches,  account  of  the  tial 

of,  45, 46. 
Bnsitdmts(potitiGal)  in  India,  duties  of, 

161, 162. 
Rio  Nuna,  notice  of  the  Africans  remdiag 

in  the  vicinity  of,  108. 
Robben  in  the  provincea  of  Upper  India, 

account  of,  165, 164. 
Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  Norwegian,  history  of, 

292— invades  England,  whence  he  is 

prevailed  upon  to  depart,  295*"setties 

in  France,  and  conquers  Noniandy, 

294,295. 
R«naflot,  derivation  of  the  word,  571 — 

classification  of  the  fomances  of  chital- 

ry,  ib.  572— analyns  of  the  *«  ReaC  di 

Francia,"572-574— ofTurpin'sKaiio- 

nide,"  574-^577. 
Rome,  number  of  artists  resident  at,  266. 
RonettoaUei,  notice  of  the  battie  oi;  S76. 
Roadmrgh  (Dr.),  notice  of  the  botanical 

lectures  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  270« 
Rtissia*  literary  intelligenoe  from,  267*^ 

545—545. 


S. 


Saeehi  (D.  e  G.),  AnHduta  RomantieM 
d'  iMlla,  critical  notice  of,  255-«55b 
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SaUmie  (Enidbe),  det  Seienm  OeeeuUa, 
417— hit  remarks  on  the  credulity  of 
man,  419— ohserratioiu  on  bis  dissert 
tadon  upon  the  dragons  and  monstrous 
serpents,  introduced  into  fabiiloos  and 
historical  accounts,  4^3  "W^  remarks 
on  the  ezecQtton  of  his  work,  453>454. 

Smquon  (Agnes),  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings against,  for  witchcraft,  35,  36. 

Samioe,  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of,  75. 

Sundet  (Christian  Levin),  a  Danish  poet, 
notice  of,  76. 

iSffn  Sev§ro  (Prince)  chemical  anecdote  of, 
43f. 

Savigny'i  historr  of  the  Roman  law  dor* 
ihg  the  middle  ages,  notice  of,  961 — 
and  of  his  treatise  on  the  Tocation  of 
our  age  for  legislation,  32f . 

Stumy,  Merino  sheep,  when  first  intro- 
duced into,  183— Hjoantity  of  wool  ex- 
ported thence  to  England  between 
1814  and  18^,  ib. 

Sekif§i*$  (O.  H.)  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  critical  notice  of,  S43,  247— 
specimens  of  his  criticisms  and  emen- 
dations, with  remarks,  244— (46. 

Sekobs  (Martin  Augustin),  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  New  Testament  col- 
lected by,  t57 — account  of  his  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  t6,  t58, 
«59. 

SdWwd  in  Algiers,  notice  of,  549. 

SckmUs,  professor,  biographioU  notice  of, 
fT9. 

Seati,  credulity  of,  in  regard  to  witches, 
25,  26 — act  of  the  Scottish  pariiament 
passed  against  witchcrafr.  27— effects 
of  that  act  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
-27,  28— account  of  some  remarkable 
trials  in  Scotiand  for  witchcraft,  29— 
46. 

Seeretana  of  gOTemmeiit  in  India,  duties 
of,  161. 

Senegal  Gum,  how  obtained,  103—105* 

dipping,  French,  sUte  of,  in  1828, 410, 
note. 

Siebold  (Dr.),  notice  of  his  researches  In 
Japan,  and  liberation  from  confine- 
ment, 543. 

^Ut  Trade  in  France,  etfects  of  the  prohi- 
bitory system  on,  414»  415. 

SUnes,  treatment  of,  at  Trebisond,  221, 

.  222— and  by  Turkish  slare-dealers, 
230. 

Sneederf,  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of,  69. 

Snorre  ^rUien^t  Saga,  critical  notice  of 
editton  of,  534,  535. 

Spain,  literary  intelligence  from,  268. 

^ttirfj,  duties  of,  in  ancient  chivalry,  353» 
354. 


SUigneHui,  a  Swedish  poet,  spedmen  of) 
124—127. 

Statute  Law  of  England  defined,  328. 

Steffmu  (Henry),  a  Danish  critic,  notice 
of,  77. 

<Stim  (Baron),  vindication  of,  from  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  poison  the  Ba- 
varian minister,  540,  541. 

Siarm  (Edward),  a  Danish  poet,  notice  of. 
72--trans]ation  of  two  of  bis  ballads, 
73, 74— character  of  his  other  produc- 
tions, 74,  75. 

SU/ry-teUen  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  ac* 
connt  of,  369,  370. 

SugoTt  consumption  of,  in  France  at  the 
peace,  403— prohibitory  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  sugars  imported  between 
1817  and  1829,  tft.— quantity  of  French 
and  of  foreign  sugars  404— comparative 
prices  of  French  ookmlal  sugar  and  of 
foreien  sugars,  404— Effects  of  the  pro- 
hibitive system  on  the  sugar  trade,  404 
—407—409.  410. 

Suhm  (P.  F.),  a  Danish  historian,  notice 
of,  68. 

Swedith  poetry,  specimens  of,  witii  remarks, 
124—141 — ^miscellaneous  literary  in- 
telligence from  Sweden,  546,  547 — 
State  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Swe- 
den, .M6. 

Switteriand,  literary  intelligence  from, 
268. 

Synaxaricn,  nature  of,  258,  noU. 
T. 

Tdeseopee,  proved  ta  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  439—441. 

TeneoM  of  the  troubadours,  notice  of,  358. 

Thtusrup,  a  Damsh  dramatist,  notice  of, 
75,76. 

Thierry  (Aogustin)  Hittoirede  la  Conquete 
tCAngleUrre  par  tes  Normande,  283— 
character  of  his  work,  tK — its  law* 
284,  285— bis  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Danish  corsairs  on  the 
coast  of  England,  287,  288— causes  of 
their  success,  288 — 290— settlement  of 
the  Normans  in  Normandy  under 
RoUo,  292,  293— their  reply  to  the 
King  of  France,  294— influence  of  Ed- 
ward tiie  Gonfessor^s  residence  at  the 
Norman  court,  295,  296— visit  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  to  Edward,  297,  298 
—and  of  Harold's  visit  to  William,  300, 
90 i — opposition  of  the  Normans  to  his 
design  of  invading  England,  301,  302 
bis  description  of  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Nonemen,  309,  310  — 
their  defeat,  311 — preparations  of  Ha- 
rold to  meet  William,  315— bis  de- 
scription of  the  battie  of  Hastings,  317. 
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Tkugt  or  robbers  of  Dmw  Indii,  tcoMuit 

of,  165—167. 
Tim^tteUo,miSC(,  described  bjH.  C«i- 

lie,  1  IS— more  portkular  eeeottiift  of  U, 

collected  bv  Mr.  J.  G.  de  Heoii6»  liS. 
TitM  (AvMS%).  Peris  el  liNidns,  Co»- 

ports,  critioel  ootioe  of,  M8,  6t9. 
Ttttmamn  (Friedrick  WIUmIb),  Essoj  «d 

tbe  Arophiccyooic  Lsoffoe»  I4f— 147« 
Todf  (U.),  a  Dinisb  poet,  nolioe  of,  1% 
Tmurm,  oroel,  of  sopposcd  wiicfaes,  11. 
TouUnue,  notice  of  the  Floril  Gomes  ode- 

brsted  ot,  M4. 
ToumamenU,  origin  oU  967— diifefeooe 

between  them  tnd  joosU,  967. 
TtMtmdt  pitsent  sute  oad  oommerce  of, 

Sil,S«t. 
Triak  fog  witchcnft  in  Seotfaud,  oecmmts 

of,  S9-^I6. 
Tnpk»tmi»  Cove,  omgical  slombeis  |ro- 

duced  in,  ooooonted  for,  444b 
IVoitfridsMrs,  coQses  of  the  dispersion  of, 

369— notice  of  their  leosons,  SSS. 
T^Ulm  of  AmgoD,  biogropbicid  notice  U, 

991,  99t  —  notice  of  her  cbirolroas 

poem  of  Goerino  U  MeschiBo,  99S. 
TuUm,  a  Dsaish  poet,  notice  of,  69. 
TuUm  HmUmt  kUkd  bj  lightrnno,  450. 
Turkith   mode  of  administering  justice, 

anecdotes  illustrative  of,  t25,  tf  6.  «97. 
TW^*!  Cftrsnioic,  probable  dote  of,  974 

— ottUine  of  its  romantic  history,  979. 

U. 

Uranmborg,  poem  on  tbe  mins  of,  85, 86. 

V. 
Valerna  H,  D.),  •  Swedish  poet,  tnuiria- 
.   tlon  of  a  aongbv,  140,141. 
Vmn  KsaNsn, remarks  on  the  conduct  of»  ia 

the  Netherlands,  509,  504—508. 
Forist,  dBtSesof,kithoago  of  ohitaliy, 

959. 
Kmks,  skelBh  of  tbe  commercial  system 

of,  495,  496. 
FsnrriiofttiMi,  a  doe  to  tbe  oraenlor  oaks 

and  stones  of  tlie  ancients,  429,  490. 
Vmt^^katitm  of  Danish  poetrj,  obserra- 

tions  on,  58. 
Fsics,  on  the  maMgement  of,  by  Italian 

oompoiers  and  singers,  t05,  f06— im- 
portance of  accurately  pitching  it,  tOt. 
W. 
Ifocf  (Robert),  bb  poem  of  L»  Brat,  m 

what  kogoage  wfittea,  849— its  vahie, 

950— spedmens  of  it  translated,  t5.S5l. 
WmtlUA  (Dr.)  Notice  of  tbe  botanical  la- 

hours  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  870,  871. 
Wallmark(F.A.^,awemk  AtMogi,  oc 

counted  188, 189— translations  of  spe- 

dmens  from  it,  with  remarks,  184. 
1faMci(J.H,XaDattishpoet,«otic*af,78. 


WItiimmt  Doko  of  Noffmoady*  fisit  of,  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  897, 898-«bs. 
meter  given  of  him  by  Edward,  899- 
he  U  visited  by  Harold,  ifr.  909^pre- 
porss  to  invode  England,  904-^904- 
bo  U  potranisod  by  the  Pope,  907— 
dfecta  a  landing  ia  En^lond  with  hit 
army,  919, 914— piepaiatioaa  of  Kiog 
Harold  to  OMet  him,  915,  9l6— Bslde 
of  Hastings,  917— 980. 

Wmi  mstrMNSiits,  Observatiens  oa  tbs 
management  of,  809 — and  on  tbe  dif- 
lereot  kinds  of,  807, 808— dwnclcn 
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